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“TT\HERE is no one, probably, now living who does not congratulate 
T himself that his lot was not cast in the Eighteenth Contury. 
has become, by general consent, an object for ridicule and sa 
Its very dress and airs had something about them which irresiséi 
moves a smile. Ita literature—with some noble exceptions—s| 
neglected upon our shelves. Its poetry has lost all power to en 
us. Its science is exploded; its taste condemned; its eccl insti 
arrangements flung to the winds; its religious ideas outgrown, and in 
rapid process of a complete and, perhaps, hardly-deserved extinctic 
Nothing but that consciousness of superiority which the clérical 
garb is wont to lend to its wearers could have mado it possible for 
words like these to be spoken before the representatives of English 
learning, and in the Alma Mater of English culture, in reference to 
the most truly human and fruitful of all the ages. Strange say, 
however, these words represent, with only a certain amount of priestly 
exaggeration, the prevailing feeling in the England of to-day. i I am 
aot aware whether Mr. Curteis, who was still a young man, and Mhd just 
arrived at Old Catholicism, when he uttered theso bold words (id 1871), 
has since then made any considerable advances towards Rome, hor are 
we concerned here about such personal matters. A judgment upon the 
Eighteenth Century, pronounced-in such a place, and before /4uch an 
audience, claims our attention only os bringing ints pyminence one 
i ; 
* G. H. Curteis: “* Dissent in its Relation to the Church of England.” Hil Leotures 
preached before the University of Oxford, 1871, p 280. @ ; 
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of the reaction against that century, wHich must at once strike 


the attentive observer as characteristic of the whole tendency'of thought 
in England for the last thirty or forty years. In addition to the con- 


- tempt which Radicgle of the school of Mill manifest for a time when 


England still groaned, under the fetters of the aristocracy, was -reckless 
enough to maintain a European policy, and still dabbled in philosophy, 


_ there has arisen also a revulsion of the romantic school against “ fhe 


long reign of prose,” as people who are more inclined to discern poetry 
beneath a surplice dare to call the age of Fielding and Goldsmith. 
fere is, indeed, a remarkable resemblance between the singular 
movement of mind in some English circles, since about 1840, and the 
German romantic school of 1800. There is the same tendency, the 


. same want of directness, the same affectation of so-called poetical forms 


of expression, shd, with a leas thorough appreciation of the historic 


‘past, the sme quite ubhistorical endeavour to force back the present; 


all this, of course, modified by English decorum and self-restraint. The 
very conditions of a state of society long established and bristling with 
conventjonalities made it impossible for the English romantic schoo? 
to venture on such liberties with morality as were taken by their fore- 
runners in Germany. A national State and a national Church place 
a firm check on that toying with questions of State and of religion, in 
which the apostles of a new Christianity and a new Germany delighted. 
The sickly sentimentalism, born of emascnlated thought, so common in 
the German pedantic school, has no chance of developing itself in the 
bracing atmosphere of English education and English public life. On 
the other hand, the English romanticists Jack the remarkable mental 
supplefiess and flexibility of the kindred school in Germany, their 
thorpugh philosophic culture, and that subtle irony which Frederick 
Schlegel used to regurd as of the very essence of the new teaching. The 
Englishman is too homogeneous, too thoroughly conscientious, too in- 
flexibly dignified, and far too realistic ever to reach the same height of 
sentimental or philosophical abstraction, or ever to be carried away by 
a visionary fanaticism which might imperil the whole social edifice. 
Fanaticiam there is, of course, in England, as in every other nation; 
but it is always of a religious order, and is confined almost exclusively 
to circles not reached by the higher culture. But the fashionable 
romantic school are the very élite of the cultured class. The whole 
movement emanated from Oxford, and it finds the readiest response in 
the highest spheres. It began in the Church under the name of Trae” 
tarianism, which afterwards took the form of Puseyism, and ultimately 
developed itself in the Ritualistic school iato a more distinctly Catholic - 
reaction. It is equally opposed to the Norawan enthusiasm and to the 
frigid indifference of the, English Church of the Eighteenth Century.  1t 
seeks satisfactiongfot tło esthetic instinct, and seeks-it in that which 
is purely external—priestly vestments, candles, ch8ral services, £o. The | 
few with whom it goes deeper than this take the same step as Schiller’s 
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Mortimer ; they throw themselves, like Dr. Newman, into tho ars oj 
the Roman Church. 
Side by side with this movement within the Church, there is also £ 
pagan movement going on, which is equally dir€cted ggainst the spiri 
of the Eighteenth Century, and which, although apparently opposed 
the religious’ reaction, or at least indifferent to it, arises really out o 
the same craving for a fuller sensuous life, and similarly seeks i 
satisfaction in that which is merely external. Its ideal is the I 
Renaissance, with its seeming indifference to substance and reali 
its revelry in forms and colours. Out of this have arisen schools lof 


dominant as Ritualism. It would be very unjust,  Bowevęr, foi 
for a moment that the historical culture and mental ges of ‘the 


W. Bagehot, and (although he himself may be hardly conscious ọ 
Leslie Stephen. These are the mén who have made their disti 
mark upon European thought, as, in former times, did Bacon and Ne 
Voltaire and Rousseau, Herder and Kant. ‘The great surplice q 
has but a local and ephemeral Significance ; the positivism whi 


produced in Germany ala, under the inflgence of the romantic | 
Even men of clear head, belonging both by education and inclination 
to the rationalistic school, cannot wholly escape the influence {fe have 
been describing. They accept, however, only that which it confains of 
truth, and give it a deeper and clearer application. In this way there 
springs up a historical literature—historical in the widest sensé of the 
word—which bears much resemblance to the historical school of ( 
of the first half of this century, and which promises to be E 
in results. 







Of history, but wished these to be scientifically treated, that i 
under fixed laws, while it repudiated the philosophy of his ry as a 
branch of metaphysics. For'a time this theory held sway, an Buckle’s 
book seemed designed to*becofhe the model for all historical writing. 
Before long, however, men began to feel that such a mode c f treating 
history gave, if poşşible, even. paler and more bdilass tractions 
than the à priori constructions of the so-called philosophy 6f history ; 
and they turned to seek the link between history as a abience and 
B2 i 
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histogy as life, where alone it is possible to find it—in the study of 
individual characters. The craving expressed in the modern romantic 
school for a fuller exercise of the imagination coincided with this new phase 
of historical study ; af to this endeavour, by a scientific investigation 


- of facts, to bring before usin a concrete form the life-work and inftuence 


of the great personages of history, we are indebted for a series of works 
equally remarkable-from, a historical and a literary point of view. Some 
of these take as their subject the much-decried Eighteenth Century. 
Following such excellent leaders, though often differing from their conclu- 
sionsef shall attempt, in the following pages, to show that the political, 


religious, and literary development of England, was never in a more 


active, and consequently never in a more fruitful condition than- 
-during that age of supposed torpor; and especially that the political, 

poetical and eccfesiastical products of the years 1780-90 were incom- 
parably richer and more original than the attempted Renaissance which, 

in’more recont times, professes to have renovated the State by an 
“ imperial” policy, the Church by a pompous ritual, and poetry and art 
by an afflatus of sensuousness. 


I. 


Any one who attempts to follow in detail the constitutional history © 
of England from 1688 to 1786, may perhaps.be tempted to turn away 
from it in. impatience, if not in disgust. Shameless intrigues of un- 
scrupulous aristocrats; a hateful struggle for power and pay; a laxity 
of principle which allowed statesmen to change their colours without 
hesitation, whenever their interest required it; bribery everywhere, and 
the grossest self-seeking among the governing classes, combined with 
seemgng lethargy among the goverped: such is the spectacle that 
presents itself to the student of this period of history, nor does the 
microscope through which he looks at it need to be a very powerful one. 

Even the heroes of this drama seem to have more of human infirmity 
than those of any other time or nation. William OI. may have been a 
great politician, but when we approach him as a man, we cannot avoid 
a slight shiver; the manner in which he took possession of’ the throne, 
and the way in which he treated Ireland, overpass even the widest 
bounds of political morality. His successor was a weak person, and 
like all such, self-willed, petulant, and narrow—the true. daughter of 
her father. None of the three Georges inspires us with any interest 
or regard for his personal character. The one’ individual of the wholé 
family who appeals to our human sympathies, is Queen Caroline; and, 
she died early. Godolphin, Marlborough, Bolingbroke, Bobert Walpole, 
are characters to command but slight estyem, and, with the exception of 
the latter, were very indifferent statesmen, in spite of all their other 


- gifts. The elger@itt And Burke intrpduced a higher tone and greater 


moral seriousness into the conduct of the State, but this was accom- 
panied by an amount of staginess very un-English, and from which their 
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predecessors had been altogether free. Never were the men who served 
the party leaders as thcir interpreters to the nation, more gifted intellec] 
tually; but from a moral point of view what bitter splcen we find i 
Swift ; what a want of dignity in Defoe, who sdid°himself unblashingl 
to either party; what fierce passions and personalities in Junius; wha 
vulgarity in Wilkes! Even Burke displays an irritability and gree 
which make it difficult, in spite of his genius, to feel anything like 
` personal liking for him. i 

But if wo turn our attention away from particular peragns 
things to observe only the general development of the situation, o 
whole impression is changed. Seldom, in the course of history, e 
do the power of the prevailing tone of thought, feeling, and interest, 
and the force of the great main stream of the histayic past, with 1 
many tributary rills, come ont so-strikingly às in this century of Eng ijh 
constitutional life. It is as though the individual had really lost his 
importance, according to the positivist theory—ns though his only func- 
tion were to swell the general current, never to obstract it or le 
into some other channel. Everything develops itself with the regular 
of a natural process. Tho individuals are lost to the eye of the s 
tator, as, in the succession of the seasons, a warm winter’s day ora 
summer’s night vanish from the memory which retains the impres 
only of the prevailing heat or cold. Public and private morality 
become manifestly higher and more refined in this century, in which 
immorality seems so glaring both in public and private places. This isthe 
result of the publicity of proceedings and the independence of the co J 
secured in 1688. The Crown, whose will was law under William; 
was compelled, under George III., in spite its wearèr’s of obsti 
and desire for power, to bend unreservedly to the will of Parliafent, 
This was the natural, though somewhat tardy, result of the rel ta- 
blishment of the kingdom on the basis of a compact with the 
instead of on the basis of the divine right of kings. In like ma ner, 














the aristocracy, which, at the commencement of the period, was the 
decisive power (it was the aristocracy, not tho middle class, that placed 
William on the throne), grows weaker and weakcr. It has to lear upon 


the Dissenters for support against the State. Church, and upon trades- 
men for support against the gentry, who will havo nothing to d with 
the Hanoverians. Both the Dissenters and -the trading community 
grow up over its head, and, at the end of the century, the respective 
parts are changed, and tho patronized have well-nigh become the 
patrons. Trade and Dissen combine to protect the Whig aris racy 
against George III., when, unlike bis two predecessors, he places him- 
self at the head of the gentry ahd the State Church. This is the result 
of the “ cowardly” peace policy of the first tro Georges aud their 
Ministers, which had allowed the*trading class to gain pofsessiod of the 
money, and, through the money, of the power. The State Chutch was 
still so popular and so full of life under @ueen Anne that it almost 
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succeeded in mi an end to the toleration “practically enjoyed by 
Dissenters ; but tho Act of Toleration itself remained an inalienable 
possession. It did its qrork silently, and, by the end of the centary, the 


- cause of the Dissentérs® was morally, ‘if not formally, won; nay, more, 


Dissent, in the guise of an Evangelical revival, made its way even into 
the Church. The Lower House had been so long the compliant but 
- irresistible tool of the Crown, that it became more and more conscians 
of its own importance,’ and at length insisted on its own terms. This 
was ingeed inevitable so soon as the Bill of Rights had rendered it 
impo%sible for the Crown to raise money without the consent of the 

e Lower House; it followed of necessity that, sooner or later, for the 
choice of its responsible advisers it would become dependent upon that. 
House. 

It had heen far otherwise at the beginning of the century. “It 
excited, at that time, no surprise if the Queen dismissed one or all her. 
Ministers, even though they had a parliamentary majority” (Minto, 
“ Defoe’). The first and most important step towards a practical, 
though not a formal change in the Constitution, was the formation of a 

` purely Whig Cabinet on the accession of George I., and the assertion 
of the unlimited authority of the Premier in this Cabinet. Hitherto 
every Minister had been responsible to the King for his own department 
only. From this time the Cabinet was homogeneous, and dependent 
‘on the Premier, in whose will the King must acquiesce, if he did not 
wish to change his whole Ministry, which again he could only do by 
throwing himself entirely into the arms of another parliamentary 
lead@r, ewho should be able to- bring to the King another complete . 
general’s staff, backed up by a majority of the parliamentary force. 


` Whit wonder if George IT., towards the end of his long reign, found 


himself compelled to accept the elder Pitt as a parliamentary leader, 
though Pitt was personally most obnoxious to him, and hed so far 
forgotten himself as to vituperate grossly and publicly the House of 
Hanover ? ; 

The foreign origin of the reigning family, moreover (a fagt never for- 
gotten), had a direct effect in helping to bring about a limitation of the 
rights of the Crown. The King knew, or his Ministers knew for him, 

‘that the part of the nation which truly represented English traditions 
was not favourable to him, and that till far into the century sympathies 
were cherished for the old home-born, or, at any rate, time-hallowed 
royal house. ‘Nowhere has mistrust of the foreigner played a more 
important part than in England. We see Jtalian Ministers like Mazarin 
and Alberoi in France and Spain, foreign kings like Philip V. in Madrid, 
Bernadotte in Stockholm, many high offitials ‘in Russia, Denmark, and 
Austria, all of fgreigne extraction. The people murmured indeed a 
little in Tuscafty against the Lorrainers, in Prussie against the French, 
in ‘Saxony against the Italians; but the cosmopolitan spirit of the age 
was too strong on the Contfaent for opposition to arise in consequence 
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of muttered discontent. In England the great Ditchen halal 
the foundation of England’s freedom and greatness, was regarded with 
suspicion. So, in our own day, was the noble German who exercised 80, 
wholesome an influence over English life. Squfre Western, storming 
at the “accursed” Hanoverians whenever his sister began to talk 
politics, is a true representative of the good old English gentleman! 
Ner was it only the Squire Westerns, and the class to which th 


belonged, but the gentry, the State Church, nay, even the commof 


people, shared this prejudice, which Defoe, m his “Trueborn Egglish 
man,” with more sound sense than wit or poetry, satirizes as pecuMar 
absurd in a nation composed of British, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Danisl 
and Norman elements, which must therefore stand in cousinly relatio i 
ship to almost all the nations of Europe. Be thig as it may, tf 
Hanoverians, like William III., had to defend themselyes "again! t 
suapicion and distrust, and to seek the protection of Parliament. Th 
could be sure of the Upper House—there the Whig aristocracy 
in a majority ; this had been shown recently, when the cause of tole 
-tion had been victoriously defended against the Lower House, whi 
had wished, by excluding Dissenters from the necessary participatipn 
in the Anglican service, to shut them out of all public offices. 
support of the Lower House had then to be won. A fresh election 
was determined, upon which the Government brought all its fo 

to bear. Thanks to the want of organization among the Tories, ithe 
Whigs were victorious. If tho Crown could only command seventy 
boroughs, the great Whig families were sure of more than double 
that ‘number; neither payments nor promises wero spareds find, 
moreover, the Crown could dispose at that time of a large n r 


of places over which it has no such power in our day. So, in presence. 


of the Jacobite rising of 1715, which the half Jacobite but also whglly 
Protestant section of the nation did not venture to join, elections | k 
placo like those under Louis Philippe and Napoleon II. As soon, 
however, as the necessary majority. was secured, they proceeded, 1 ith 
the delighted concurrence of the new members (who found the 

Westminster very agreeable, and the costs of a fresh election 1 
to bo deprecated) to pass the Seven Years’ Act, which gave to the; 
and his Ministers time to strike their roots deep, to create new int 







ed as a reactionary measure, proved to be, in reality, highly 
vourable to the supremacy of Parliament. The value of the'fseats 
was of course enhanced, as the honourable term of their ten 
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‘last attempt of the Jacobites (1745) was defeated. It was only natural, 
however, that the protégé should lose in authority by all that the 
protector won. So, in the view of his adversaries, the King, by making 
himself the instgmen® of a party, lowered his position, while the fact 
that the Crown had been expressly denuded of its divine prerogative 
of necessity weakened its authority in the estimation of the masses. 
The aristocracy, however, could only lose its power by becoming 
estranged from the country, gentry and the Church. Its social 
influence was still great, and has remained almost undiminished to our 
day,e as, has also that of the Crown. Both ‘continned, also, still to 
exercise a very considerable indirect influence upon politics. It was 
entirely owing to the aristocracy that such men as the elder Pitt, 


- Burke, Canning, ¢ and Macaulay came into Parliament; and that writers © 


like Addisgn, Hume, and Gibbon received offices in the State. But in- 
fluence is not authority, and authority passed more and more ont of 
the hands of the aristocracy, or the nobles were at least compelled to 
share it. with others. The much-vaunted balance of power was really 
very short-lived. At the beginning of the century the power of the 
Crown was still preponderant, though it owed its existence to the aris- 
tocracy. By 1760 the majority of. both Houses had passed entirely to 
the Whig families; but by the close of the century the weight of the 
Lower House sent the other two scales high into the air. Even the 
Lower House was no longer what it had been, Its majority was still 
composed of the gentry; but the great impetus given to trade and 


‘industry had notably increased the amount of floating capital, and the 


holderg of this capital were coming: more and more into political pro- 
minence: Even when, as. was the case with the majority of wealthy - 
Dissenters, they were not able to get into Parliament because the 
Tegt Act barred their-entrance, their influenco was still considerable, 
and the plutocracy became more and more sharers with the aristocracy 
in influence over the public. In all critical conditions there is this 
great advantage in the free public life of a country like England, that 
whatever the electoral law may be, the meeting of electors always 


‘tepresents the nation as a whole; indeed, we might almost go so far as 


to say that this free public life is the vital breath of a si daha 
Government, 
Walpole had the great virtue of not being sensitive “to jarana 


‘attacks. While actions against the press, and heavy penalties for its 


offences, formed part of the regular orders of the day under both the 
Tory and Whig Ministries of Queen Anne’s reign, no proceedings of 
the kind were heard of under the first two Georges. The more socially: 
respectable, mentally superior, and mat¢tially* powerful were the classes 
that were -excluded from Parliament, the greater was the weight of 
their voice. ePuBlic opinion, if it had been only the opinion of the 
penniless liferati of Wills’s Coffee House, might perhaps scarcely have 


- found a hearing; but publie opinion, which was known to represent the i 
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industry, love of order,* frugality, and consequently the true weglth | 


of the country, could not be ignored with impunity. The interests of 
Liverpool and Manchester were as well cared for—or even better—, 
before these towns sent representatives to Parliatheat, gx since the two h 
Reform Bills of the present century. No English statesman had ever: 
a quicker ear for unrepresented opinion than Robert Walpole, who, 
with all his faults and virtues, was ihe true type of the aristocratic 
statesman. 

It wasthe advantage of oligarchies, such as those of Rome, Venice 
and England in her best days, that they did not need, like democravie 
and despotisms, statesmen of high ability and men of genius; ver 
mediocre talents could be made to subserve their purposcs. They h 
this in common with bureaucratic governments, which have ‘sometime 

“been destitute for fifty years together of any men of% geniug, aħd y 
have managed to keep the ship of the Stato from foundering. 
development of Prussia betwecn the years 1815 and 1862 is a very 


tho bureaucratic form of government the genius of the statesman ab 
means and opportunity to make its beneficial power tell, and from ti 
to time to urge the whole nation onwards in one mighty stride, ox to 
give it such an impulse as will go on deepening for fifty years the 
newly-opened channels, The traditions of a people and its espri 
corps make themselves felt as the collective wisdom and virtue of i 
nation, and these influences, noiseless and unobtrusive as they are, often 
produce greater results than the brilliant deeds of despots or déma- 
gogues whose creations perhaps scarcely outlive themselves, becausg t re 
is no regular organization to sustain and‘develop them. Never did 
England make greater advances than in the half century from 171% to 
1760. The country was prosperous, the population increased rapidly; 
there was progress, as we shall sce, also in the intellectual life ;ljeven 
morally, in spite of Walpole’s personal vices, and thoso of his ipstru- 
ments,. there was marked general improvement. This progress was 
primarily owing to the increasing influence of the strong and indus 
middle. class. Some credit was, however, also due to the le ding 
Minister and his party. If the restraint of public opinion, which lgs ever 
since kept immorality within certain bounds, was the direct roqult of 
Walpole’s “thickskinnedness,” which, like Thiers’ “old umbrella,” let 
everything ron off it, it must, nevertheless, be allowed that{ Wal- 
pole was emphatically the foe of all cant. Great as is tho ci 
both as to moral laxity and, alas! also as to indifference to tho 
of the press, between the German country gentleman of to-day! 
English squire of the last century, they have at least one i i 
common, namely, an utter contempt for all shamg, farces, and 
tional lies, even the most innocent, ° 
Conscious virtue was wont then as now to brand this as c! 
but to such cynicism, which scorned to pay¢to virtue a hom 
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was, mere hypocrisy, England owes it that truth, and-with it a tone.of 
higher morality, became characteristic of her political lifo. 

As a statesman, Walpole had also great negative virtues. “It is the 
fault of many griter® of history,” Lecky shrewdly observes, “and the 
misfortune of many statesmen, that the latter are often judged solely 


by the measures which they have carried through, and not at all by the - 
evils which they have averted.” And Walpole not only averted. mach: -. 


evil, but, faithful to thé principle, quieta non movere, he allowed things 
- quietly to develop themselves without interfering with this development 
’ by ‘premature reforms, or stopping it by measures of repression. He 
oppressed no one and nothing; and with the exception of a war, to 
which he consented in the interests of English commerce, he contrived 
` to keep the country in peace, without lowering its position in Europe. 
When *hig Government and that of his successors, the Pelhams, came 
to an end, the country was, mutatis mulandis, nearly in the same posi- 
tion in which it found itself in 1874, when the Liberal Government gave 
place to the Conservative. All Europe and all England were talking of 
the decline of English greatness, &c.; but, nevertheless, the world had 
.the feeling, if not the conviction, that in this time of repression there 
had been a gathering up of strength, which would bring an overwhelm- 
ing weight into the scale, if England- should ever resolve to come forth 
from her retirement. The English democratic school of to-day must 
not allow. itself to be misled by moral scruples or party considerations. 
Because Walpole’s home policy was unprincipled and aristocratic— 
because it was notably lacking in all high aims—they imagine that they 
` aretbapnd to condemn also his foreign policy, which was identical with 
their own. Is the prevailing reaction in this party against the general 
Eusopean policy of William IIL, and against his panegyrist, Lord 
Mgcaulay, so.strong that a writer like Morley does not -hesitate to 
` characterise the Spanish: War of Succession as “the most insane of 
English wars,” and a historian like Lecky endorses the same opinion, 
though in.more moderate terma? ‘The former, indeed, briefly describes 
fho period of the struggle between Great Britain and England, as 
years of “odious misgovernment.” We might imagine, then, that 
they would approve at least the purport, if not the form, of Walpole’s 
peace policy. But Morley, as well as Lecky, and even Leslie Stephen— 
who is a far less ardent partisan of the modern school—accept the 
verdict of the foreign monarchs of the day—Frederick the Great, J oseph: 
IL, Catherine I.—who saw the end of England approaching, and those 
writers all agree in describing the condition of the country, at the 
accession of George III., that is at the moment when the results of the 
fifty years’ Whig Administration werd brofight to light, as low and 
pitiable to a degree. „How much greater justice is there in the estimate 
formed by the G8rman, Hettner, who,-while he hglds far more advanced 
Views than these English authors, both as to political life and the mode 
of writing history, has leafnt from the German philosophy of history to 
place things in the true point of view. ae 
° : : ~ MEE ee 
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We observe, onco again, that in order to do justice to these fifty 
years of English history, we must never lose sight of the events that 
were transpiring, and in our contemplation of men and things ‘at this 
period must always take a bird’s-eye view of *the whole situation. 
The Lower House, by means of which Walpole and the Pelhams 
governed, was unquestionably both venal and tyrannical, The Govern- 
mens still kept in its own hands many offices which enabled it, like 
Louis Philippe, to fill the House with its creatures; nor did it hesitate, 
when its interests were at stake, to buy the votes of opponents. 
The House was very jealous over its privileges: it sought, as far®as 
possible, to restrict the freedom of the press (it is but fifteen years now 
since it abolished the stamp duty) ; and showed itself incomparably more 
sensitive than the Government. It struggled, like Napoleon I.s 
legislative bodies, ungue et rostro, against the publication of itg d&bates 
and votes, but was compelled at last to give way, and thus the firat 
severe blow was struck at the system of bribery. It abused the right of 
verifying votes to almost as great an extent as did the Republican 
Chamber at Versailles in 1878, in order to shut out the Conservative 
minority. Party-government was unquestionably fraught with danger 
when it allowed the interests of party to outweigh, even in its foreign 
politics, the true interests of the country; the overweening importance 
which mere eloquence arrogated to itself was certainly not always for 
the advantage of the State; but taken as a whole, the new system 
worked well for the country. It was a transition period, in which the 
fature Constitution of England was being evolved from the aristocratic 
system, as the present time is for Germany a period in which q néw 
Constitution is being developed out of the bureaucratic régime. And 
it will be well for Germany if it retains as much of this bureaucratic 
‘character, as the English have retained of tho aristocratic, in the 
modern free State. The Englishman of to-day is assuredly a very 
forgetful being; he cannot comprehend that scarcely a hundred years 
separate him from a political condition which resembled in many 
respects the present position of Germany. The supremacy of the 
Crown and of the ruling classes, whether they be Government officials 
or the higher nobility; the settlement of differences with the Church of 
Rome, as the foe of the national State; the gradual emancipation and 
education of the press, and so on; theso are the things which now 
ocgupy Germany, and in regard to which Germans are attempting to 
follow the political lead of England, as England is endeavouring to 
equal their administrative system. The most obstinate British patriot 
must admit that, from a moral point of view, public life in Germany 
does not stand on the low fevel ôf the Walpole era ; indeed, that it is in 
no way behind the England of to-day. What, Co itution may be 
evolved for Germany, ant of her social and historical reéetions, it is 
impossible to foretelr; but her political development, up to the present, 
has been so normal and sound, that there din be no ground for toar, 
„Done at least for despair, about the fature. 
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We have said that, dtring the Eighteenth century, the English nation 
reached a poligicah antage ground, such as has not cven yet been 
attained by any nation of the Continent. The spectacle of this deve- 
lopment made a great impression on hér European contemporaries, and: 
Montesquieu held up to the world this natural phenomenon of a mixed 
state—tho dream of the ancienta—as not only worthy of imitation, but 
also as imitable. We know ‘how ‘great was tho influence thus exerted 

byeEngland; but it seems to us quite natural that the best men in 
England, who would take no part in the struggle for power, should 
form a different cstimate of it. They saw close at hand the corrupt, 
selfish, and apparently inactive party-government of the country, and 
compfred, it with the Continental system, becoming, os the resnlt, 
almost as much-convinced of the superiority of the Continental régime 
as foreign admiters of England were of her advantage over all rivals. 
Not only Hume and Gibbon, but almost all thoughtful Englishmen, 
were firm adherents of. the “ glorified absolutism” which just at that 
timo was -working wonders all over Europe; and Hume even went 
so far as to think that this would be the destiny cf England, when her 
` democratic evolution was completed—“the easiest death, the true 
euthanasia of the British Constitution.” Such impressions were per- 
fectly natural in men who, having themselves no sympathy with the 
noisy bustle and struggle of public life, contemplated the. Continent 
from afar, and saw such princes as Frederick II. and Peter Leopold, 
antl guch Ministers as Aranda and Turgot, carrying on their work— 
men -who never thought of themselves, but always and only of the 
State with which they identificd themselves, and who set an example of 
frpgality, industry, ond self-sacrifice. They saw everywhere- on the 
Continent the introduction ‘of rational codes of law; they saw the 
administration of justice simplified, made cheaper, and in every way 
‘more modcrate; they ‘saw great public works undertaken; buildings 
erected, streets and canals opened, public schools and hospitals built, 
and their working supervised. Arid comparing these institutions with 
the utterly neglected schools and the languishing Universities of their 
own land, observing the state of public insecurity, tho condition of 
the prisons, the terms of the marriage contract, and the army arrange- 
ments at home, is it any wonder that patriotic Englishmen should e 
the administrative superiority of the Continent, while they failed to 
note how far it was in the rear politically, and could. not sce at such a 
distance the shady side of the system they so much admired ? 5 

We must distinctly understand, also, that these English admirers of 
a “glorified absolutisg” were as far as Diderot or Voltaire from desirmg 
to see an asbitrary government. That which ghey defended was only 
an absolute monarchy, which may be quite as much a governing by law 
as a parliamentary monar@hy or a.republic. . They knew very well that 
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which to this day their countrymen seem unable to understand, that a 
German paid official acts and must act as much according to law as an 


English “ magistrate.” Montesquieu himself distinctly divides govern- ` 


ments into republican, monarchical, and despotic, {nf he classes under 
the head “ monarchica] not only the mired English constitution, but 


also the absolute, that is, the bureaucratic, and distinguishes this from - 


the despotic on the ground that a despotism is governed, not by law, 
but by caprice. 

WHere tho English friends of absolutism were wrong was in reom- 
mending this Continental system for England; as their successors hive 
been wrong in advising the nations of the Continent to adopt their 
insular régime, before they have fulfilled the necessary preliminary con- 
ditions. It is really time men ceased to extol the English, parliamentary 
system or the German bureaucracy as the doat that should &t every- 
body, largely as cach system may with-adyantage borrow from the other. 


The Isle of Man is governed by a club of gentlemen, vacancies in | 


which, created by death or retirement, are filled by the election by 
ballot of other gentlemen. It is said this constitution works admirably, 
and it might be possible to set up a very plausible theory recommending 
the universal adoption of this form of government. I think, however, 
it will not appear to any one that it would be very easy to introduce it 
into Italy or Russia. And how much more complicated, I imagine, in 
its way, how far less capable of gencral application, is that British 
Constitution, which is so commouly commended to our imitation, and 
according to which, if we may accept the description of Montesquieu’s 
disciples, “a government may be considered as a great ballet, in which, 
as in other ballets, everything depends on the disposition of the gures! 
(Delolme, quoted by Leslie Stephen). 

This mode of looking at the subject, which originated with Montes- 
‘quieu, becamo more and more general in the last century ; and, even 
if the constitutional mechanism dispensed with king, queen, bishop, 
knight, and castle, and put only peasants in their places, as in Rougseau’s 
conirat social, it remained essentially the same; and the influence of 
this idea has extended far into the present century. What are Mr. 
Hare’s and Mr. J. Stuart Mill’s combinations for the representation of 
minorities but the offspring of these constitutions with their direct and 
indirect franchise, representation of capacities, yearly parliaments, 
diyjsion of powers, absolute veto, suspensive veto, &c.? All these 
treated, and still treat, men as mathematical unities, instead of recog- 
nising them as living organisms. The practical statesmen of England, 
whose operations these theorists of statecraft reduce to a system, were, 
nevertheless, great politicidns, and never allowed themselves to be 
captivated at all by these constitutional sophistrigs ; apd the spirit of 
the English Constitutiqn—which, with all its elasticity, is%till conser- 
vative—the keen political senso of the English people, its prejudices, 
and eyen what Leslie Stephen calls the “sheer stupidity” which 
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mekes English Radicals so insufferable, prev@nted the theories of these 


~ constitution-makers ever taking hold on England, as they did on,specu- 


lative Germany, and on France, which delights in abstractions. 

Before longe toe, the vague resistance which the heart of the nation 
offered to the mechanico-rationalistic theories of State and their 
practical results found a powerful exponent, who could give utterance 
to that which lay darkling in the popular mind, Burke belonged by 


birth tq the age of Lessing—he was born in 1729—but, in the thought 


whigh he represented, he was the associate of Herder. He did for 
Exgland and her political theories precisely what Herder did for Germany 
and her literary theories. He was the exponent of the historical prin- 
ciple which was to dominate the whole philosophy of the first half 
of the present century, the herald who gave the signal for the attack 
on the rationalism and intellectual mechanism of the foregoing age. 
However high men like Montesquieu and Lessing rose above the level of 
the- rationalism of their day—however much, by the keen insight of 
genius, they discerned of that which the next generation recognised as 
the very essence of al] things,—they struck their roots deep i in the soil 
of rationalism. The philosophy of common-sense found in them its 
highest expression, nay, it so rose above itself as to become genius. 
Burke and. Herder boldly confronted it. Any one who compares 
Lessing and Herders investigations of fable, Hume's Essays on 
“ Politics as a Science,” and Burke’s “ Reflections,” will feel at once 
that here are two modes of speech. .And both Burke and Herder 
expressed the essential principles of their teaching in their earliest 
yeutbfol productions. Burke has often been represented as a politician 
who betrayed his party, or, at least, as one who when past middle life 
raddenly changed his convictions. Schlosser especially, with the super- 
fjciality common to many moralists, has repeatedly done gross injustice 
to Burke. Morley, and before him Leslie Stephen, have shown most 
convincingly that Burke was never unfaithfol to his real principles. 
Morley has further shown that Burke’s uprightness, incorruptibility, and 
kindness of heart are above all question. Burke’s earliest’ writing 
appeared ten years after Herder’s “ Fragmente, ” and ceftainly did ‘not 
produce the general and overpowering impression which the first 
essay of ‘the German writer made. It was a parody of Bolingbroke 
and of his mannerism. The fame of this “ British Alcibiades,” whom 
some have been bold enough to compare with Mirabeau, and whom 
even Mr. Lecky is willing to recognise as a great statesman, was Mill 
unassailed when the youthful Burke ridiculed him in this manner. 

“ Who that was born within the lakt forty years has read Boling- 
broke?” he himself could exclaim thirty-one years later. In the year 
1756, when Burke wrote a “ Vindication of Natural Society,” he 
addressed ® géneration which swore by nothing higher than Boling- 
broke, And what was the leading idea of this bold essay if not this— 


that it is not a contract eonsciously made and based upon rational con- 
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siderations, but the laps® of time, which constitutes “the most sọlid 
of all claims not only to property, but to that which secures property— 
the State ;” that the world would go to pieces “if the practice of all 
moral duties, and the foundations of society, rested uppn having their 
reasons made clear and demonstrable to every individual ;” that the 
Constitution is “a dress which fits the body,” not a cloak which may 
be thrown loosely over any shoulders? ' 

d Burke was, like Herder, thoroughly imbued with and animated 
by this idea. The whole work of his life was an exposition, deyelop- 
ment, and manifold illustration of this one thought. Seneca had 
a great respect for the man who was accustomed to read only one 
book : how much greater must be the power of the man who cherishes 
only one ideal. The secret of Burke’s miraculous power, in spite of 
so many drawbacks of position, education, and temperament, Jay in 
this. Again and again he came back to thia point—that more political 
wisdom is to be learnt from history than from philosophical specula- 
tion: “to be learnt, assimilated as a habit of mind, made use of as a 
source of mental strength, not as a repertory of cases and precedents 
for the lawyers.” i 

Again and again he protests against the use of a general abstraction 
for a particular concrete, for individual organic life. His resistance to 
the democratic want of patriotism, a hundred years before it broke out 
in its baro shamolessness in the Frénch Commune and among the 
German Social Democrats, was like an anticipation of the importance, 
the overweening importance, which our age would attach to the prin- 
ciple of nationalities Such was also his recognition of the aristopraby 
as the guardian of political traditions, in contrast to the ephemeral exist- 
ence of individual politicians like himself. This is again quite consistent 
with his admiration for the English squire, who was so essential a pagt 
of the historic unity of the nation, and with whom he personally had as 
little in common as with the aristocracy; just as we often find men of 
mark appreciating most highly that which differs from themselves. The 
true aristocracy, and even the true squirearchy, have little conception 
of their importance in the Staté. It needed the ephemera of an Irish 
man of letters to arouse them to a consciousness of it, and to form it 
into a theory. For this task Burke was peculiarly qualified by his 
singular-faculty of generalizing, without losing sight of the facts, and 
by his “ breadth of view and strength of sympathy” (Leslie Stephen). 
Juft so does the sweet fruit which dies with the summer, and with 
which he compares himself, outlive all the many-centuried vaks beneath 
whose shadow it grew and ripefled. 

Even the seeming inconsistency in his political career is explained by 
this historical principle of natural growth, the organic development of 
a healthy community. He was only opposed to such *viojent changes 
in the State as would Interrupt this gradual process of development, 
to substitute for it the arbitrary creations of the mind; he was never 
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opposed tò reforms which would facilitate and’ further that growth. If - 


the foundation of an old institution has been removed, it is absurd to try 
to’support the weight of: the fabric. This would be like superstitioualy 
embalming a eorpee? which is not worth an ounce of the spices used to 
preserve it. . ; . 

Hence Burke’s own liberal schemes of reform, which aimed at the 
removal of abuses, the limitation of the influepce of tho Crown, ayd of 
its facilities for bribing Parliament. And there can be no question 
that Burke’s efforts did more to increase the independence of the Lower 
Huse, and to promote soundness of political teaching, than both the 
“great Reform Bills of the present century. The same principle explains 


Burke’s lively sympathy with the North Americans. The War of | 


Independence yas, in truth, as Morley justly observes, a second English 
civil warg and in that civil war Burke stood on the side of those who 
demanded not the common rights of humanity—these were not yet 
recognised—but the written and codified rights of British subjects; and 
Burke took his stand on this ground almost alone, against the whole 
nation passionately eager for the war. Only when the French Revolu- 
tion broke out did he begin to see the connection of both movements, 
and he did not hesitute for an instant. From the first day he de 
nounced the Revolution os the work of that pride of intellect which 
would make a new beginning to history, but which Had in reality lent 
itself to the service of the lowest passions. When all Europe was 
raving about the grand ideas embodied in the Revolution, even before 
the Bastille was stormed, this prophet of Conservatism saw the sources 
of the agitation, and the extremes to which it must lead, with the same 
unerring keenness of vision with which in our day they have been 
scanned and brought to light by the patient researches of such men as 
Tocqueville, Sybel, and Taine. 3 

Burke was not by any means the slave of the aristocracy which he 
has been described as being; but he held that freedom was impossible 
without an aristocracy. Even Mirabeau, before his death, saw clearly 
that the new Constitution of France would have enchanted Richelieu, 
such ample scope did its superficial equality offer forthe exercise of 
absolute power. And although Burke had by no means that contempt 
for “ great bad men,” of Richelieu’s sort, which Social Democrats avow, 
yet he was of opinion that a quiet organic development is much to be 
preferred to the most skilful surgical operation. And he not only 
disputed the political competency of the Assembly of Lawyers in 1789, 
on the same practical and logical grounds for which Taine has been the 
firat to win a fair hearing in our day, ‘but he also called in question 
the necessity of any such violent R&volution. He bad shortly before 
travelled through France, and was convinced that the great convulsion 
was not bee Sena by intolerable suffering. This may, indeed, have 
been a conclusion drawn on very slight grounds; but even supposing 
that a revolution, and a speedy improvement in the conditions of life 
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- were essential, it does ‘not follow that the atrocities of 1789, or oven 
those of 1792, 1793, 1794, were unavoidable in order to bring about a 
better state of things, Assuredly the view which implies that the 
movement of a general or statesman to right or “lef qmuld divert the 
whole stream of history into other chanuels (a view which even Lecky 
sometimes sanctions), is an extremely mechanical one, such as even the 
mosé, indirect disciple of Hegel would not deem valid; but it is also 
possible to go too far in the other direction. 

The great Revolution was undoubtedly needful; this evem Mr. 
Morley has been constrained to admit, and no human skill could have 
averted it. But wasit necessary that it shquld be so barbarous? Maust so 
much‘ blood have been spilt in order to create the new conditions? The 
example of Peter Leopold’s mode of proceeding’ in Tyscany segms to 
show the contrary. Whether men like Turgot and Malesherbes would 
not have been able to accomplish the same results in France, if the 


weak king had not allowed them to fall, it is impossible now to say. , 


Hence the indignation of the great Catherine over these atrocities is by 
no means so inconsistent as Mr. Morley represents. She had known 
and honoured Voltaire and Diderot, and had made their ideals hers, 
But would not: Voltaire-and Diderot have shared her indignation, if 
they had seen. their ideals realized in such a way? And Burke saw 
farther than they. He saw what was wanting to the idéal itself, and 
how it must necessarily lead to the triumph (not, indeed, of the poor in 
goods and in spirit, who everywhere form tbe vast majority of a people), 
but of the . middle classes, the- people of average education, position, 
mind, and .character, such as the Germans of to-day, against whom. 
the whole nature. of Voltaire would “have revolted. Burke’s 
passionate exasperation, which passed all bounds, and made him so Mr 
forget himeclf as to have recourse:to expressions the most coarse and 
insulting, must not mislcad us as to the primary reasons of the attitude 
he assumed, any more than Herder’s bitter and) invidious remarks must 
make us blind to his high-minded purpose. ‘Tu te faches, donc tu as 
tort,” says the, French proverb, and Burke himself says somewhere: 
“The weakest arguments give me most concern, because they betray 
the strongest passion.” He himself reasoned at last, all too feebly, and 
raved like a lunatic. But in the war which he waged he kept steadfastly 
one end in view. That “ sheer stupidity”? which the Radicals of J. S. 
MilJ’s school see in English Toryism, he saw in the incapacity of his 
contemporaries to perceive the emptiness and unfruitfulness of the 
rational Sjate theory; but nothing is more common than for men of 
limited views to go into a blind rage if they cannot make truths, which 
seem to them as clear as da} intelligible to honest and otherwise sen- 
sible people. If we remember what importancesevey the greatest 
thinkers of that time ajtached to the mere externals of foverament, 
we can easily understand what'an effort it required to bring home 
Burke’s views, not so much to the inter@sts and feelings (these 
a YOL. Xxxvm. o 
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were for the akt part already on -his zide), bat: to the nuderstanding 
of the age. 

Not only were men, like Paine, preaching, even in England, that all 
kings and priests wer8 deceivers, that loyalty was as obsolete as super- 
stition, that democracy and natural religion, in Rousseau’s sense, were 
the’ only truths. Priestley uttered the very same sentiments, and 
Bentham still completely ignored the historic'method in politics, sand 
was “ almost as hostile as Rousseau to the established religions and insti- 
tatiogs, although he expressed his aversion ia a.somewhat different dia- 
lect” (Leslie Stephen). Even Hume thought that laws.and institutions 
were quite independent of the-caprice and temperament of the ruler: 
while Burke maintained that “laws went but a little way, and that what- 
ever the legislatjon of a country, its real condition depended on the way in 
which | thespower was exercised. But the ability and honourable character: 


- of the servants of the State with whom it rested to make the laws effec- 


tual :and useful would be, in the most skilfully. constructed theoretical 
community, nothing better than a plan upon perei not a living, opera- 
tive, and effective constitution.” 

Fox and Sheridan, I would say (varying Mr. Morley’s words), admired 
the Constituent’ National Assembly on the ground of rational political 
theories; Burke condemned it on the ground of the political teaching 
.of history. This teaching he had maintained long before 1790. He 


-was only consistent when he condemned the intervention of the people 


in the historical course of development as strongly as he had already 
denounced the intervention of-kings. He had, indeed, himself previously 
maintained that a veil must be drawn over the origin of all the powers 
that ‘be, and he had thus expressed the deepest necessity of the life 
of* States, while he now pitilessly toré away the veil from France, 
lying in her birth throes. But the claim he had advanced related to 


--the past, not to the present. Only institutions made venerable by 


years should enjoy the advantage of not having- their origin inquired 
into. So lońg asit was possible to prevent it, so long as there was the 
slightest hope of retaining the old and quietly remoulding it, he might 
and must protect it against violent measures, which prened to over- . 
throw existing powers. 
“ 7 

eerie a m 

Die an de? Volker frommem Kınderglauben, 

Mit tausend zihen Wurzeln sloh befestigt.” . - 
However much he allowed himself to bg swayed by passion, Burke still 
remained a true Briton in his appreciation of the practical. He did, 
indeed, once, under the influence of extited | feeling, fall into ihe. 
extreme which fe deprecated; and became as unreasoning as & Mably or 
Sieyés wher? he characterized the entire Pevalgton as a carefully con- 
trived affair, “.the result of a conspiracy.” He nover, however, allowed 
his theory to carry him t8 the absurd length to which French logic took 
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Joseph de Maistre when he pointed to the Papacy as the latest instance 
of the secretly-working forces of history. 

However inferior Burke may seem as a writer to Montesquieu and 
Hume, he is superior to both in his insight into*tlfe te nature of the 
British Constitution. In this respect, again, there is the same analogy 
as between Herder and Lessing. Burke was as little of a statesman as 
Hepder of a poet; and as Lessing, by dint of sheer hard work, ren- 
dered in the end greater positive services than Herder, with all his 
inspiration, so Burke, as a practical politician, lagged far behind what 
his contemporaries expected of him. Although always ready to speak, 
like Herder, he was neither a great speaker nor even a great writer. 
Mr. Morley will forgive me the heresy, but Burke’s style is hardly even 
enjoyable, in spite of (or on account of) all his fire. He wasa pplitical ` 
pamphleteer of genius, and es the pamphlet was then what the leading 
article is now, he was a pojitical journalist of the first rank, as Herder 
was. He was, moreover, a journalist who had had a hand in the business, 
one who could not only talk politics, but had helped to make the politics 
of his day. This, and not his book-learning (as his latest biographer 
would have us believe), constitutes his title to fame. Mr. Morley 
would gather from the example of Burke, that books are a better pre- 
paration for the statesman than practical experience. In my judgment 
Burke proves exactly the contrary. For his superiority as a thinker 
over Pitt or Fox, Burke may be indebted to books; his incapacity as a. 
statesman was not thus rendered less obvious. This incapacity arose 
not from his early training nor from his irascible temperament, but- 
from the bent of his mind. He wos a prophet, a man to setethers- 
thinking; but as a practical statesman he lacked almost everything. 
His activity was not, however, confined to mere thinking. He 
failed, indeed, to carry through his project for the reform of the Lower 
House, and for the administration of the property of the Crown, and 
he did not succeed in preventing the American War. Warren Hastings, . 
whom he so fearlessly impeached, was acquitted; but the relations of 
the Crown to Parliament, of England to North America, of the mother- 
country to India, took the form which he wished, and because he wished 
it, and threw all his strength into the attempt to realize his desire. 

I will not dwell longer here on Burke, though he exercised so im- . 
portant an influence on the formation of English opinion; nor will I 
prolong the parallel with Herder, or I could indicate many more points - 
of similarity. They held the same opinions in relation to moral: . 
sesthetica, Burke speaks of “(Tom Jones” much as Herder does of 
“Gott und der Bajadere.” They held the same attitude towards 
Atheists, an attitude which"has done much to foster the modern preju- 
dice, that political and religious conservatism must gg together, while 
in truth the higher copservatism presupposes at least so fnuch scepti- 
cism as is necessary to toleration. I might dwell, also, on Burke’s 
want of humour, &c. Let it sutfice to have*at least pointed out that 
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the teaction of the principle of development against the -principle of 
creation in questions of State originated with Burke, as, in its applica- 
tion to literary subjects, it is traceable to. Herder. Both, however, 
were destined tê extréise an influence in the opposite direction: also: 

The reaction of the school of.Savigny and Baumer is as clearly trace- 

able to Herder, as that of Burns and Sir Walter Scott to Burke: 


o 
m. 


Di ohnson and Goldsmith, Garrick and Reynolds, who.sat evening 
after evening with Burke in the coffee-house, really thoroughly under: 
stand their friend? ‘Goldsmith has, indeed, spoken PEE words 
. of a “ good Edmund”— 

: “ Whose genius was 
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But he goes on to say that this great: genins— 
ee eee dining” = 
-If is probable that even the staunch Conservative, Johnson, who helt 
the sceptre in those assemblies, found his friend and antagonist in this 
dialectic tilting “ too deep,” when he expounded the very essence of- all 
conservatism. It was- altogether another world in which they all 
moved, the world of: Hobbe and Locke, Pope and Addison. Fielding, 
the only one of the company who produced first-class works of high 
art on the basis of this rationalistic philosophy, and who thus- -practi- 
cally; if not theoretically, proved Burke’s doctrine of the omnipotence 
ofthe forces of organic development, —Fielding was no longer in 
London when Burke came on the scene, and he died far away, in 
Lifbon, two years before the first’ writings of the prophet appeared. 
Jehnson’ was; indeed, a thorough Conservative, but he was-so on quite 
different grounds from Burke... Goldsmith had unquestionably- a certain 
poetical feeling for Nature, which was a prelade of the coming literary 
reaction, but the human, psychological, and social interest still forms the 
foreground both in the “ Traveller” and in the “ Vicar qf Wakefield.’ 
All these were themselves middle-class men, who belonged, by profes~ 
sion, to the litérary craft, in contrast to the fashionable dilettantism 
of the time of. Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, and Addison. “ Only a block- 
head can: write when. he is not‘paid for it,” said Johnson. The readers 
-also were, for the most part, of ‘the class of good citizens. The read- 
ing public of the previous age consisted of aristocrats and scholars, 
Now,- the well-to-do- merchant,.the layyer, the doctor, and even the 
` women of the middle classes began to read. The reaction madè itself 
felt at once. To this day the general reader of England forms that 
wonderfully .regponsve medium which has no parallel on the: Conti- 
nent, which*answers to the lightest touch, which is often noisy, often 
dull and stupid, often blundering, but always responsive. 
Up to this time, country-life had given its tone to English society. 
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This was then what it is still ag a role, but no longer exclusively,’ the 
proper life for an English gentleman. Already, under Queen Anne, 
the so-called “town” had asserted its claim to be the leader of 
society ; and Addison spoke of town and countty §us®as Molière and 
La Bruyère did of la cour et la ville. The “town,” however, as 
distinguished from the country squirearchy and the Court, meant the 
literary .and commercial circlos of the metropolis, which looked 
upon themselves as the nation, and to whom “Temple Bar was the 
centre of creation” (Stephen). However pathetically Goldsmith 
might sing the charms of the “ Deserted Village,” he felt at home 
only in the London Coffee-house. Johnson saw no other difference 
between the romantic scenery of Wales and the peaceful landscapes 
of England, but that “instead of naked and barren hjlls, we hgve, in 
England, green and fruitful ones;” and all his life long he preferred 
the charms of Fleet Street to those of Greenwich Park. The old love 
for country-life, it is true, never died ont in the great body of the 
nation; but it was the delight of the hunter and of the farmer, not 
the enthusiasm of the genuine lover of Nature ; just as the clinging to 
the old has always arisen in England out of an antiquarian and moral, 
never out of an artistic interest in the monuments of the past. Both 
theso feelings, nevertheless, did much to modify, to a marked degree; the 
cold intellectuality of the Eighteenth Century in England. In the art 
of landscape-gardening, also, as in care for the preservation of the 
relics of antiquity, England was a century in advance of the Continent. 
The strongly-marked love of the English for individuality helped | to- 
tone down the prevailing tendency of the age to excessive generalisation. 
The taste for that which was characteristic, and delight in its use, con- 
tinued to be, even through this period of literary abstractionsy a 
marked feature of English poets and romence-writers. This taste for 
psychological and artistic productions, and not, as Lecky assumes, the 
vanity of persons of quality, explains also the flourishing condition of 
portrait-painting, which, in England, long survived the decay of both 
home and fqreign art. And as with portrait-painting so with the 
dramatic art. Garrick was as skilful in individualising as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and by means of these impersonations he brought Shakspeare 
again into favour with an age which, devoted as it was to the repre- 
sentation of passions in abstracto, would hardly else_have been able to 
unlerstand him. 2 3 K 
Both Reynolds and Garrick belonged to that literary dub presided - 
over by Dr. Johnson, which has become so historically famous. 
Foreigners who know Johnson gnly through “ Rasselas,” through the 
“ Lives of the Posts” and the “ Shakespeare Commentary, ” find it difficult 
to understand the prominent position which he ocanpiod, snd still 
occupies, in the historp of English literature. His influence clearly 
lay in his personality, and that personality ig so vividly handed down 
to us in Boswell’a wonderful book that we seem to have tho man him- 
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self*before us. Even the works of “Rousseau, which captivated the 
world, could’ give us no idea of Rousseau himself, nor of the effect 
produced. by him, if we had not the “ Confessions,” which make us realize 
the genius of ¢he*min. How much more, in the case of Johnson’s _ 


`, colourless, formal productions, do we need to learn to know the man in ` 


eo 


order to understand how and why it was that men like-Richardson, Gold- 
smith, Burke, and Reynolds looked up to him. Johnson was not enly: 
-a rarely good, rarely truthfal, and modest man ; hé was also one of tho 
greatest masters of the art of*conversation ‘in his day—a day when 
men lived and thought in conversation or letters, which are conver- ` 
sation in writing—just as in our day men live and think in newspapers. - 
But how completely different was this English conversation from the 
French ; how mach more solid, more humorous, more matter-of-fact ; and 
who coulé vie with Johnson in solidity, humour, and matter-of-factneas ? 
They were, in a pre-eminent senso, masculine entertainmehts, thosc 
coffee-house conversations, in which the debaters sat for hours together 
around the social table, nailed as it “were to the spot; while the conver- 
sation in the French salons, carried on in the midat ‘of moving seats 
and changing parts, and blending with the unspoken rivalry for feminine 
favour, flowed smoothly and lightly on, only touching the surface of 
men and things. ‘There prevailed, indeed, as in the French salon, that 


` bright æsthetic morality “ which saw virtue in all its natural and 


attractive charms, and approached it artlessly, wistfully, and lovingly ; 
which stripped from it-the gloomy garb with. which it was wont to 
deceive divines and philosophers, and brought to light only its gentleńesa, 
humaaity, beneficence, affability; nay, even, on fitting opportunities, 
its mirth, fun, and frolic” (Hume). But even this moral hilarity found 
it#’freest scope-only in masculine circles. Women, who under Queen 
Amne exercised so great an influence over politics, literature, and 
society, and who—if wé may believe Defoe—‘ had no leisure to live, | 
little time to eat and asleep, and none at all to say their prayers,” so 
much “had all affairs of government, of the State, and of religion, become 
the province of the ladies,” —women were excluded from these gatherings 


- of the literati, and in the drawing-rooms, where they were to be found, ’ 


exciting games of chance took up all their timé. Johnson had rather 
a horror of political women, and even the amiable, unprejudiced Gold- 
amith was averse to the pé/roleuse. which seems to slumber in every 
woman’s nature, and is aroused as soon as she takes part in politicalor 
religious controversies. The Englishwoman is also leas adapted for 
_ society than the French. If she is unconstrained in manner she over- 
steps the limit at which such freedom hecomes unlovely and unwomanly. 
This the Frenchwoman very rarely does. -Whon the severely moral Burke 
saw Madame dy, Barry sitting by Louis XV. in church, it seemed to , 
him that “ice lost half its evil, by losing alleits grossness.” If an > 
Englishwoman: is ‘intellectual, she likes to belie her nature, tries -to - 
unsex herself, and so loses all her charm ; for that which lends a charm 
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to the vonversation of a woman is not so much the substance of what 
she says as the characteristic feminine mode of saying it. In England 
only young girls retain the real charm of feminine society; and young 
girls would have been out of place in Wills’s Coffee*hotme. 

Here, however, the necessity for ventilating all thoughts and opinions 
found free scope, and conversation became a real gymnastic exercise. 
These were tournaments in which every man sought not only to appear 
brilljant but to overcome his opponent; and Johnson did not hesitate, 
“if his pistol hung fire, to knock his foe down with the butt-emd,” as 
Goldsmith said. But he demanded worthy antagonists. He said himself, 
“You can never find out what a man is really worth till you have 
grappled with him in conversation.” AJl the one-sided speaking from 


the professor’s chair, the pulpit, the barrister’s bench, pr the member’s ` 


seat is easy and unproductive; nothing but dialogue draws out all tho 
powers; and Johnson thought so highly of Burke because he had the 
faculty of so arousing him that he had to put forth all his strength to 
hold his ground. For next to Johnson, “for whom it was only needful 
to ring the bell” in order to secure the favour of the company, Burke 
was the most successful Yet, he was lacking in wit. Goldsmith would 
have had this element in abundance, but he came almost too late on 
tho scene. He had been so long the hanger-on, the pauvre diable, 
that his poverty and dependence had fostered a weak self-consciousness 
which did injustice to his parts, whereas his countryman, Burke, had a 
remarkablo talent for forgetting his humble origin. . 

It was a thoroughly English circle which assembled in the Coffee- 
house, though Irishmen played so great a part in it, and thowgh we 
know it best through the Scotch Boswell. 

lt is interesting to observe how completely England succeeded in fhis 
century in assimilating foreign elements of power and influence, t@ a 
degree never eqnalled either before or since. Even Swift and Hume, who 
were ardently attached to their Irish and Scotch homes, and spent the 
larger part of their life there, and the latter of whom hated England as men 
hate a foreign, domination, were nevertheless thoroughly English not only 
in their language, but in their views and modes of thought. Goldsmith, 
too, was intellectually, if not in character, a genuine Englishman, and 
his literary productions bear distinctly the impress of the Addisonian 
reaction against the modern English sixteenth-century affectation of the 
Dryden: period. He had, indeed, a thorough knowlege of the Conti- 
nent, but, like Gibbon, he became “ a Continental European instead of 
an insular Englishman.” So, also, Adam Smith, and even Scotchmen of 
later date, like Robertson and Dygald Stewart, Erskine and Blair, Burns, 
Sir Walter Scott, and J effrey, might be very un-English in disposition 
and character, but their intellectual life was as distinctéy-of the English 
type as that of any bom Englishman. 

It is common to speak of this part of the literary history of 
England as a time of sterility. ee as it seems to me, could be 
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~ Jmote unjust. „At any rate, Goldsmith fills up ‘pleasantly enough the 

. short interval between Fielding and Stérne,.Pope and Cowper, to refer 
only to the departments ‘of poetry and romance; and in comedy, also, 
no age, either Wefofe br after, has produced anything better than “The 
Good-natured Man,” and “ She Stoops'to Conquer.” The essay style and 
literary criticism were never more flourishing than between 1750 and 
1780, | This period was beginning. also to feel tho impetus which owas 
to be given to literature towards the close of the century. Even‘ in 
Richardson; who further developed the form of romance ‘created .by ` 
Defoe, we trace the preparation for that movement. The description of 
"the immediate -present,-in personal narrative or the form of letters; the 


. _ ‘psychological development of characters which his great rival, Fielding, 


carried to:perfegtion ; the sentimentalism which Rousseau’ brought into 
- fdshion om the Continent —all ‘these were’ already represented in . 
‘Richardson. Fielding did yet more, by the realistic force of his genius, 
to regain for poetical production the -footing it Had'almost lost; and ‘ 
Sterne helped.in the same direction: by his bold emancipation af the 
‘subjective mood. Nietssche’calls ‘him justly- the: freest of all‘ writers 
Even Johnson himself contributéd, in his way, to the reaction of 1780+. 
90. Warmly as he shared Shaftesbury’s antipathy to the fanatics and 
enthusiasts which gave the tone to the first half of'the century, he was 
equally out of .sympathy with the optimism! and cosmopolitanism: of the 
virtuoso. . Although ` quite 'a.man of:the common-sense - school—+ 
indeed, in a sense, its: broadest and’ fullest exponent—he’ was néverthe- 
Jess no friend to the Deistswho would ‘touch his English Church.” ' In 
a. time when all the talents,even those of a Burke, had gone over to 
the service of the Whigs, he was a staunch Tory ; for although he was 
a than of reflection, who judged Shakespeare by abstract rules, yet he 
aeuld only recognise in questions of State the ‘rule ‘of practice ‘and 
tradition, and'the British Constitution was to him a model Constitution, 
- bécause it lived and had: grown, not because it fulfilled all-the thed- 
retical coriditions.of the “ fanciful” Montesquitu.’ While the world 
Was going mad about France, and throwing off all bonds of nationality, 
he would be nothing Uut an Englishman, and felt- it almost an’ imper- 
_tinehce,.that the Scotch should desire to be.& nation’'too. Above.all, 
‘while it was the fashion to look upon everything as for the best in the 
dest of worlds, his nature rebelled against these visions of bliss; and it 
is thoroughly characteristic that he made his protest, not in‘ coarse sitire 
‘like Mandeville in the Fable of the Bees, nor in scorn like Voltaire, but 
‘with a kind of melancholy which lay deep ix his nature, and by showing 
the world the dark side both of nattre,and of society. Young's “Night - 
{Heughts” and.“ Original: Composition” are almost contemporary with 
Johhson’s' “Raselas? The: ‘manner in which the efforts of Percy, 
Lowth, and Wood followed up those of Young, i ip a’ theme ‘often handléd ` 
‘in Germany; ‘but oa Gad overlooked in England. ` How the forgeries 
of Macpherson and Chatterton arose out of the same vesne impulse to 
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gather up again the historical threads; how, at length, the slowly ripen- 
ing poetical reaction burst forth from the depths of the nation’s soul, 
victorious and jubilant, in Burns’s songs—this is a familiar, almost hack- 
neyed story. At the same time there arose anéther movement in the 
bosom of the English Church, which, while it gave new life and power 
to a half-extinct organization, acted upon it also as a disintegrant. 
Leslic Stephen shows very admirably how the imaginative literature of 
the Eighteenth Century is essentially only the symbolical and emotional 
expression of the, movement of thought in that century, while it meces- 
sarily illustrates at the same time the permanent character of the English 
mind. That combination of paradoxical qualities, so prominent in the 
English nation—the most unflinching truthfulness and the most down- 


right hypocrisy ; cynical egotism and splendid geneyosity; reckless ` 


extravagance and grinding avarice ; coarse cruelty and livelyspity ;—all 
these come before us in the literary monuments of the time, and yet 
side-by-side with them we continually find the description of feelings, 
habits, and modes of life long since passed away. Pervading all, too, 
is the tone of thought usually described as theological rationalism, 
which aroused the reaction of which we have'spoken.- In saying this 
we have indicated what was the great want.of this literature. A point 
of view so. cold and mechanical as the deism from which the entire 


philosophicat-movement proceeded, could afford but little scope to the, 


imagination. How much richer than the lifeless divinity of this age 
was the severely Biblical world of Milton, not to speak.of the many- 
peopled romances of Spenser and BHSSEbCeTee time, when the Fairy 
Queen still ruled the world | e 
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More beneficial, if not more deep and abiding, was the influence upon 
the religious life of the philosophical and critical movement of Hobbes 
and Locke, and the Newtonian natural philosophy. The political calm of 
Walpole’s time was highly favourable to this mental activity. Newton 
himself had no conception of the- influence of his discoveries on re- 
ligious questions, and he applied his powerful mind more and more to 
the task of solving riddles which he called prophetic interpretation. 
But Hobbes knew very well what he was doing. It is common to 
depreciate Hobbes’s influence. He had, indeed, but few disciples, and 
his political theories were practically for ever set aside by the Revo- 
lution of 1688. But, as Leslie Stephen well reminds us, ‘an author. 
who produces a reaction, ang calls forth a host of opponents, does 
quite as much for the propagation of ideas as’ one who diffuses widely 
his own thoughts. And further: while the consequences which Hobbes 
deduced from his premises may have been’ angrily rejected by the 
generations followings the premises themselves form, nefertheless, the 
under-current of the whole.stream of thought in the last century. If 
he maintains that the Bible must be tested by the method of” his- 
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torical criticism, Bayle admitted the same. “What he affirmed as to 
the difference of morality - according to place and time, was the creed: 
of Voltaire, though he may not have gone so far as Hobbes in 
identifying the gositiv® laws of a land ‘with the moral laws. Rousseau’s 
theory of sovereignty and of the contrat social is substantially the 
same as that of Hobbes, only the sovereign is different. If Locke 
denies the existence of innate moral dese, : is he not following inthe | 
footsteps of the earlier thinkers? | 

Pragtically, in its relation to life, Locke’s movement was a reaction 
against that of Hobbes. He was the ecclesiastical father of constitu- 
tionalism, as Hobbes was of absolutism. -He was the founder of the 


. utilitarian morality which prevailed throughout the last century, 
i although Bentham was’ the first to bring it into a complete system, 


He was akove all the prophet of ecclesiastical tolerance, which is the 

finest feature in the physiognomy of the age.- Locke’s philosophy was 

also a genuine offspring of England, of its sound sense in practical . 
matters, its aversion to systems, its reverence for established institutions ` 
and old prejudices, its inclination to make compromises with things as 
they are. Hence. the Englishman, par excellence, Johnson, though 
politically in the opposite camp to Locke, was quite of his school in his 
mistrust of speculative and sceptical philosophy. The fact that Locke’s 
philosophy, in its consequences, must necessarily lead to Hume's acep- 
ticism should not mislead us. He would have stopped there ; he would 
not have meddled with revelation, nor called in question God and 


` immortality; but the speculative Scotchman (the Scotch, who in so 


many gespects resemble the Germans, seem to have, in common With 


~- them -also, this taste fot speculation), Hume, could sof stop. He 


! 


explained, indeed, that “our most holy religion rests upon faith, not. 
reason ; and that it is the surest way to imperil it, to subject it to- an 
examination which it is not able to bear.” This, nevertheless, did not 


~prevent him from bringing the philosophical fundamentals of religion 


before the tribunal of reason, and putting them upon their trial, He. 
completed the victory, begun by Locke, over the philosophical method 
of the seventeenth century, and prepared the way for the theory of Kant, - 
which, consciously or unconsciously, has been accepted as a basis by all 
true thinkers. 

Locke’s influence was no less ` powerful over Church and State 
‘than. over the philosophical development of the age. Not only the 
practical Whigs, but also the Whig theorists, the men of the school of 
Walpole as well as of Montesquieu, took heir starting-point from him ; 
and his defence of ecclesiastical toleratign bore at once splendid froit. 
Once again, under Queen: Anne, High Church fanaticism had re- | 
belled against Vẹilliam Ills. broad toleration, of which Locke gave a 
philosophical Sxposition, but after that there was no more attempt to 
dispute it., While Bossuet was arguing, from the endless diversity of 
religious opinions, for the? necessity of the suppression of heresy; and 
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consequently for a blind submission to authority and the persecutior of 
all who ventured to hold opinions of their own, Locke deduced from this 
same diversity the need for toleration, and for the recognition of 
intellectual freedom, that is, of rationalism. For Rogke’s “ Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity” was essentially the basis of that whole system of 
theological rationalism which is known in history under the name of 
Engtish Deiam. Deism was, however, in its essence, simply a sort of 
natural religion, based on principles analogous to those of Rousscau’s 
conirat social, which aimed also at restoring a so-called state of 
nature. And, in spite of such talented and scholarly opponents as Butler 
and Bentley, this Deism soon became not only the creed of all the 
intelligent Dissenters who, under the name of Unitarians, rejected the 
doctrine of the Trinity, but also of almost all educated Anglicans, since 
` it did not necessarily imply, in England, any direct oppositioneto Chris- 
tianity, as it did in France, whero it found itself confronted with the 
Catholic Church, and urged on-by irresistible French logic to its ultimate 
conclusions. 

Little was left either of the mysticism or the superstition of 
Christianity. All that remained was a very prosaic system of morals, 
and a very jejune metaphysical belief in an all-loving Creator. The 
worship of God dwindled more and more into a mere form. The 
sermons were moral essays, such as Addison might have written 
in the Spectator ; indeed, at last, under the influence of Sterne’s 
daringly profane genius, they became short humorous lectures on all 
possible subjects except Christ and redemption. Thero was still, how- 
ever, the outward semblance of reverence for Christianity, which even 
Hume did not discard. Gibbon was the first to attack religion openly 
and without any show of respect; but Gibbon was hardly to be called 
an Englishman -any longer, at least with respect to his philosophical 
stand-point, which had been determined wholly by his residence on the 
Continent. By the end of the century, however, this rationalism had 
so far spread that Paino and Pricstley could use jts language even to 
the people, because “the faith which had long failed to satisfy the 
educated classes, was now rejected also by the instincts of rude common 
sense” (Leslie Stephen). Even the conservativo divines, who showed a 
hostile front both to the orthodox and the free-thinkers, preached a 
morality which amounted to nothing more than sentimentalism or 
mere prudence. They did, indeed, retain the theological forms of 
speech; but they used them with such an uncertain sound that the 
hearer might put any construction upon them that he pleased, 
They talked-about harmony, oneness, the best of worlds, and so on, 
and found God in Nature, but said little-or nothing about His per- 
sonality. God had, indeed, once shown Himselfeto man in a tangible 
form, but that was long ago, in a remote wonder-world ; afd since then 
the Most High had ceased to interfere with the order of nature. 
h short, God the Father had become a sort of“ supernatural overseer, 
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whose deei werė carried out in an extra-natural world, but who (for 
this world) was a constitutional monarch who had ‘signed a social 
contract and had’ withdrawn from the active government.” The argu- 
ment, therefore, beteen Christians of this stamp and the Deists was, 
if we except the pugilistic Warburton, a very tame.one. Indeed, it’ 
- could not well be otherwise, since the Deists did not wish to.stamp out 

religion, and their opponents were by no means intolerant. ` ° 

Few things could bear less resemblance to the’ English Church 
of today than the Church of this period. While, in our time, the 
still very numerous Broad Church party can hardly gain a hearing, 
between the aristocratic Catholicizing High Church and the Puritanical 
democratic Low Church, at that time it was almost exclusively 
dominant, taking the lead on all points; in a word, it was the 
fashion? dor the High and Low Church of to-day are the out- 
growth respectively of the Wesleyan movement of tlie dak Coney 

“and of the Tractarian agitation of our own. 

The English Churth was wonderfully adapted to the English mind and 
character, as well as to thé historical conditions of the country. If 
had the advantage of being a nationai Church ; it was free from the only 
dangerous rival, and did not extend its toleration to that which “ can 
never be regarded simply as a religion.” (I believe Mr. Lecky is the only 

` living English writer who is able to rise to this’ unqualified judgment 
upon Catholicism.) -It had, moreover, rejécted the dogmas of Catholiciem ` 
most. obnoxious to reason ; it was a compromise between’ two extremes. 
It bad a monarchical snd aristocratic constitution ; it was cldsely bound 
up wih society through the marriage of its priests, and yet, as being sure 
of a following, had not abandoned the historical’ tradition BO dear to . 
Englishmen. 

p At the same time, however, its- political influence, which the laity ` 
regarded with mistrostful jealousy, was becoming weaker and weaker, 
and, even in the Upper House, had considerably diminished.. This 
arose from the fatt that from the time of William IIL and Burnet, the 
high ecclesiastical offices had been given more and more.to lntifudinad 
riana. It was a period which was not unlike the palmy days of German 
Hermesianism, with this great advantage, that the head of the Church 
was also the highest dignitary in the State. It reminds us especially 
of the condition of ecclesiastical affairs in Germany in the good time 
of Frederick: William IIL, bafore the artistic revival of interest in the 
. Church. I say the artistic revival, for even then there was always more 

truth in the lukewarm Church of England than in German ecclesias- 
tical life; while, on the other hand, ¿he religious ‘life in’ Germany is 
capable of more depth and reality.than that of: England. Wiliam MI.’s ` 
. attempt to for an evangelical onion failed; as it has practically ‘failed 
in Prussia aħo ; „but: it brought about a traces between Church’ and 
Dissent, After the short Contest under Queen Anne, the toleration so 
opposed. by the bishops wou the victory.” “The ee (or ee 
e - 
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in which the still somewhft intolerant inferior clergy used to turn the 
scale, practically ceased to exist after 1717,.for it .was no longer 
appealed to, and the subordinate clergy eoon.imitated their superiors, 
against whom, for the future, they had no appeal. «Ig the middle of the 
century the indifference had become so great within the Church, that 
Hume could say, “ the nation has settled down into the coolest indiffe- 
‘rence to religious matters of any nation in the world.” This was, 
indeed, only half true, but the great man who dwelt on the lofty heights 
of intellectual culture did not notice the movement which had already 
begun deep down in the valley, among the, working-classes. The judg- 
ment Hume pronounced referred only to the State .Church, .and,.so. far, 
it was fully justified. 

As early as 1740 a reaction of religious sentiment began to make 
itself felt. The pietism which, fifty years before, had’ reneyéd" for a 
céntury the growth of religious life in Germany, awoke in England 
also. The Dissenters were still a feeble minority at the beginning of the 
century—about l'in 22 to the adherents of the State Church. The 
Independents, or Congregationalists, who would have been glad to. see 
the State Church broken up into a number. of small bodies, inde. 
pendent of the State, and who were strongly Calvinisticin their dogmas, 
especially in the doctrine of predestination, had, after a great ahow of 
resistance, been almost carried away by tho religious reaction. The 
political instincts of the English rebelled against. a Church which was 
to be only an invisible spiritual community.of the elect scattered over 
all the world. The Anabaptists, who were bent. on purifying. the 
character of the Church, and who sought, to make the initial. yi 
more rational act, and the Quakers, who believed in the abolition of. all 
outward rites, set themselyes against the new. movement... They 
still lived on, and lost but few of their adherents, but they won no 
new ones. Only the young sect of the Unitarians, so entirely a. orea- 
tion of the last century, grew and flourished; this -was, however, of 
necessity, only a creed, for the cultured, and could not become a national 
religion even in this century of enlightenment. For it required,.as.an 
essential feature, the complete emancipation of the Church from. all 
obligations which could. in any way. limit the doctrinal liberty of the 
clergy ; and religion, a national religion, cannot exist under such..con~ 
ditions. It was otherwise with Wealeyanism, which did not at first 
idqntify itself with Dissent, but, like pictism in Germany, made it its 
aim to renovate the national Church through the feelings and by a 
spiritual regeneration. It therefore formed lay societies and associa- 
tions within the Church, and Tapie manifest cohversion and the per- 
sonal reception of revealed truth by every individual ; it even introduced 
Moravian, institutions, and Wesley himself was jn direct connection 
with the Moravian body. He wished, however, to remain in the 
communion of the Established Church. Such a compromise could not, 
of course, be lasting, but he had, so to speakg to be turned out by the 
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shoulders. Tote after he and his apostle, ‘Whitfield, had transferred - 


„theip activity from the -Church which had driven them out, to other 


and freer fields, they deelared “themselves to be’ true members of 
the Established Church. First in 1785, and more positively in 1795, 


.the-“ Evangelical movement, ”-asit was at first called, was consolidated” 


into the Methodist sect, which now numbers in England alone a million 
of members (some say, 2,400,000), and in America two millions. Never- _ 


‘theless, it began from that time to decline, for “ although powerful 


religjpus movements always emanate from the classes which are inacces- 
sible to philosophical culture, they are nevertheless doomed to become . 


. unfruitful unless they are capable of assimilating some philosophical 
, element” (Leslie Stephen). This unfruitfulness must be understood, 


however; only of Methodism as a sect. Wesleyanism, asa historical fact, ` 
was afiungantly fruitful. It gave new life to the State Church, roused 
it to resistance, and discovered to it its own weak points. - 

Such movements, however, arising out-of feeling, always produce in 
the end a reactionary effect, as had been already shown in the case of 
German pietism, while, on the other hand, rationalistic movements are, of 
nocessity, always progressive. The Tractarianism, Puseyism, Ritualism 
of the present contury, which would never have arisen but for the 
impulse given by Weasleyanism, are. onee reactionary in their ` 
nature. 

Thus has this much-calumniated Eighteenth Gentay. which produced,” 
such fair flowers and noble fruits on the Continent, left deep and bene- 
ficial traces also in England. It was an era of increased political 


‘liberty, of revival in literature, and of remarkable religious development. 


This should be remembered by the Radicals, advanced thinkers, and . 
High Churchmen who are wont to look back with so much contempt on 
the age of their grandfathers. A century in which England twice, at- 
the commencement and at the close, defended European independence 
against schemes of universal monarchy, and built: up and perfected “its 


’ own internal Constitution; an age which produced, from “ Gulliver” to 


“ Hallowe’en,” a series of literary masterpieces such as no other nation 
in. the world possesses; an age which exercised: the most complete 
religious toleration the world has ever seen, without falling a prey to 
religious marasmus,—sach a century need not shrink from comparison 
with any other, even in the glorious annals of English history. 


Kari HOLEBRAND? 


YHERE is no ingredient in what may be called the raw material of 


society more important than landed property; and no fact con- 
nected with this ingredient more important than its well-proportioned and 
well-balanced distribution through all the classes of which the State, as an 
organized society of human beings, is composed. How this nrises we may 
. readily see; because, before the growth and expansion of manufactures, 
which are always secondary in the development of the social forces, and in 
their fall blossom deal in much that is superfluous, in all countries the land 
was the quarry out of which the possibility of existence was evolved ; the 
foundation on which depended both the number and the charactereof 
the men that formed the nucleus, and were to remain the bones and sineya, 
of the body social. The land was the scene on whieh the groat drama of 
social life was enacted ; the root out of which the most necessary element 
of popular well-being firmly grew; that part of the social organism 
which was at once most permanent in its character, most firm in its hold, 
and most vivifying in its associations. If Pro aris et focis be the great and 
most potent battle-cry of all nations, who by virtue of this cry achieved 
for themselves a place amongst noble and independent peoples, pro agris 
might have been present by implication to complete the triad ; for the 
patriotic passion is robbed of its most powerful feeder when the family 
and the fireside are left without their natural adjunct in the field. A 
man with gold in his pocket may prosper anywhere; and a lucrative 
trade in articles for which thete is a large demand may be carried on 
by the sagacious capitalist in anf part of the-world; but the possession 
of landed property makes a man naturally belong to a definite spot; 
and the facts, and the forces, and the associations of th8 spot make him 
feel a home there, and there only, as a bird feels in its nest. It must, 
therefore, be the aim: of every wise State toe have as many persons as 
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possible brought up under the influence of thfs firmest of social bonds, 
and this most potent of patriotic inspirations; in other words, a well- 
calculated distribution of landed property among the citixens is, and 
always must bæ one ef the principal objects of a wise Government. ` 
This being the case, we shall not be surprised to find that this matter ` 
of the wide distribution of landed property among the citizens was one 
of the principal points on which the legislation of the most notable free 
peoples of antiquity turned; afd the great point kept in view by these 
legislgtors seems to have baen equality ; at least, such a distribution — 
of the landed property—the qualification for citizenship—as would 
prevent its becoming a monopoly, and, as such, an instrument of oppres- 
sion, in the hands of afew. Citizens were not to be beggars; and in 
order to prevent them being such, arrangements must be made to hinder 
the ` common soil of the fatherland from being usurped and used 
for purposes of private aggrandisement by the few. In.his account of 
the foundation of Rome an ancient writer tells us that two jugers of 
land were allotted to each citizen. Now, though no man who has any 
critical knowledge of history would accept this statement with regard to 
these early times-as-a literal historical fact, it may certainly be -taken 
as representing an almost universal notion entertained by the- ancients 
that, if not an absolute equality, certainly a very free distribution of landed 
property among the. citizens, was an- essential condition-precedent of a 
Constitutional State. Aristotle, accordingly, in ‘his:“ Politics’* (a book’ 
which ought to be the vade mecwm of every practical politician), while he 
disapproves of certain laws proposed by theoretical-speculators in order to 
creata, ‘and perpetuate a race of absolutely equal proprietors; has-no 
hesitation in condemning emphatically the later-development-of the 
Spertan Constitution; according to which the lend had become concen- 
trgted:in-the hands of a few, and the many left in landless misery ;' for 
thiimonopoly of: the land im the-natural course of things led to the’ 
depopulation of the country, and the diminution of the number of free 
and independent: Spartans; whereas the State requires not: only a large’ 
` population for public service, but a- population as much ‘as possible 
fotnded-.on: the ‘distribution -of landed property among the citizens. 
And; besides -this,--as he states-again and again, great- inequality ' in 
this important adjunct, or rather foundation, of citizenship, is 'apt 
to’ dduse -discontent, and to set class against-class in'a constant 
fret of Jealousy, hatred, and strife. Indeed, his opinion on ' this 
subject -is only the unavoidable application of the great cosmical 
. principlé -which he was the first to set forth categorically and to 
illusttate`in detail, that all ‘extremes are wrong, a principle in every 
respect well worthy to be sealed for ever with the name of an intellect 
at-once the m cqmprehensive, the most commanding,.and -the most 
practical, -that KA world has ever known. In opedience to this: maxim 
we may- -oertainly start with the postulate se in all- agrarian ian 
; e` rig, a 
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very small properties, and very large properties, as a rule, are equally 
wrong; and as for equality, we may say yet further, that in the way 
that doctrinaire theorists and communists conceive it, it is neither desir- 
able nor possible. Not desirable, because monotony amd an absolute 
` level of any kind is tiresome and stupid; not possible, because the all- 
wise and all-wealthy Creator has made luxuriant variety, and not bald 
unifprmity, the key-note, so to speak, of the sublime hymn of His crea- 
tive energy which we call the world. Plant two seedlings from the 
same nursery, upon the same hillside, on the same soil, and gmder 
influences apparently identical, yet they will not grow up exactly 
alike; and if this be the case with two trees, it will be the case much ` 
more with two hundred or two thousand trees ; with the number planted 
and the space of ground covered, the chances of variety in sige and 
solidity, in leafy luxuriance and in graceful symmetry, centinually 
increase. Absolute equality among men, as among trees, is a dream. 
Let us suppose that a new colony is founded by a company of exiles 
from their native country altogether destitute of capital, having only 
brain and muscle to subdue to the use of man the rich extent of the 
uncultivated wilderness. Let it be taken asa just arrangement (though 
for many reasons it might be both unjust and inexpedient) that the ocou- 
pied land. should be divided among a hundred colonists equally in lots, 
say, of twelve acres; it is manifest that if, in order to realize the specu- 
lative Paradise of a certain class of doctrinaire thinkers, this arrangement - 
were made by law perpetual, so that none of the original colonists or 
their descendants could, by any possibility, be left landleas’in the midst . 
of their landed brethren, the effect of this would be to stifle altogether 
the impulse to exertion in the hands of the more industrious, and, what 
is worse, to maintain the idle and worthless upori the soil which tliey 
had neither the capacity nor the desire to cultivate. Not that amy 
of the colonists should set his heart absolutely on the acquisition of more 
territory at the expense of his neighbour, but simply that when his 
neighbour fails to do his duty to the soil, it is for the public weal that 
no hindrance should be set in the way of its falling into the hands of 
the man who knows how to use it. If a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat. The State can have no interest in keeping a man upon 
the land with the nominal dignity of a citizen proprietor who lets his 
lot lie fallow, cherishing the grand growth of rushes, dock, and ragweed, 
rather than salubrious corn, and barley, and rye. It is far better that 
his prudent and industrious neighbour should grow big at his expense 
than that he should be protected in his indolence, as a cumberer of the 
ground, and the breeder, belike, of a spawn of children more worthless 
and more profitless than hinfself. Let accumulation, therefore, as in other 
cases, have its natural scope in land. The survival ef thg stronger in its 
own province is a very proper law. A wise forester increafes the value 
of his forest -by seasonably thinning the trees; no wise statesman will 
endeavour artificially to prevent the natural tRinning process of Nature 
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in society which she achieves in favour of thos who have insight to dis- 
cern, enterprise to start, and resolution to follow forth any fruitful 
scheme that advances by gradeé# of steady growth to the natural climax 
of a well-merited aectfmulation. ¢ 

But accumulation how far? Ay, there’s the rub; for, if accumu- 
lation ia to go on beyond a certain point, more and ever more, we have 
Aristotle pulling the rein immediately—Aristotle, who never errs, and 
Nature at his back, and the evangelical prophet Isaiah, too, as our 
text seems most distinctly to assert. We must, therefore, set ourselves 
to inquire where and how, in the wonderful remedial processes which, 
through much tribulation occasionally, she is always instituting, Nature 
has provided some self-acting machinery by which the great evil of land- 
monopoly in the social state may be prevented. And here, happily, we 
have not far to seek. When a man dies, his property, by the law of Nature, 
is either divided among his children, or, as belonging to nobody, it falls to 
the State; or it may be disposed of in any way that the laws of the 
State have chosen to mark out. In other words, family claims and 
laws of succession are the machinery provided by Nature for the redis- 
tribution of lawfully accumulated property. But this matter requires 
to be looked into more narrowly. In the first place, it may be asked, 
Is a man, by the law of Nature, entitled to make a testament, so as to 
have it respected after his death? Certainly not. The claims of the 
family to the land of the deceased father no doubt are natural ; and a 
father may, if he please, asin the evangelical parable, give to each of 
his sons, during his lifetime, the portion that falls to him; but when he 
is owce gone the stage is clear, and, whatever his wish and preference 
while alive may have been, the survivors have rights to assert above 
Which the desire of a departed person can have no call to despotise. 
Gn the demise of a landowner, there may be very valid reasons, both 
economical and political, why the sons should take the property rather 
than the daughters, or the eldest son rather than the other sons, or the 
elder brother rather than any of the eons; in short, in many ways the 
succession to a landed estate may be eo doubtful, and leave room for so 
many disputes, that it will require an express enactment of the State to 
-vest firmly any property in the act of passing from the dead to the 
‘living. Here, therefore, the wisdom or the folly of legislators comes 
in; and here is the well-head of all the blessing or bane that has 
followed to society from the legal right of making a testament, and, the 
laws of heritable succession which rule the cases where a testament 
may not have been made. Nature cyidently, by the claims of the 
children, which arise out of the natagal social monad—the family— as 
we have already said—means distribution’; but how that distribution 
shall be managed sho leaves to man, as the natural agency by which. she 
carries out Her purposes. , Well, it is manifest, gs Aristotle also remarks, 
that the equal distribution of the land, after the death of the owner, if the 
property be small, tends fo beggary ; of which examples are easily found 
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beneath our eyes here, inthe subdivision of small farms in Ireland and 
in the ‘Highlands, which has turned certain districts of our country 
for a season, to use MacCulloch’s favourite phrase, into “a rabbit 
“warren.” Nature does not desire this; aiming, as she elways does, at 
the best ; therefore the State, and the landlords, as her servants, are 
bound to see to it that the subdivision of very small properties, or small 
tenancies, shall in no case be allowed; that the eldest son, or some 
efficient member of the family, according to ‘a regulated scale, shall 
succeed to the property, and that as a compensation to the pther 
members of the family, who have no share in the land, a proportionate 
share of its fruits shall ‘be allottéd to them as their legitimate por- 
tion. Of course this is a matter in which consuetudinary law, 
parental prudence, and good feeling among the claimants may, 
under favourable circumstances, often be much more efficient ¿han any 
formal legal prescription; but, anyhow, the evil of excessive sub- 


division must be provided against, before the process of Nature for a ~ 


wise redistribution of large properties, by the death of the proprietor, 
can be carried out. But, sure provision being made against this perilous 
relapse into lots too small for the maintenance of a substantial class of 
small proprietors, the direct object of all wise: legislation must be to 
prevent, not to further, the massing of many properties into one. That 
the adventurous cultivator should have free scape, during his lifetime,.to 
add field to field in the way of legitimate growth, and also by special 
grace of the State enjoy the privilege of leaving his accumulations safe 
in the hands of his family when he dies, is all that a sound policy 
demands, with the view of giving free sweep -to the natural instinct of 
acquisition; beyond this much accumulation tends to evil, and ought 
to be watched with a jealous eye by the law, whose business it ès 
not to pamper the few, but to feed-the many. In the general casg, 
therefore, we must say, if we are to carry out the process of redistri- 
bution after death, which seems both natural and politic, such a law 
as the English law of primogeniture is to be condemned. Leaving it 
perfectly free to any large proprietor to leave his whole landed | property 
to his eldest aon, by testament—not, of course, because it is wise in every 
case, but because testamentary freedom is desirable—there is no reason 
why, if he happen to die intestate, the property should not be redistri- 
buted fairly among his sons and daughters, for whom.any special pro- 
vision’ may not have been made. To interfere here, were directly to 
thwart Nature in her beneficial tendencies towards restoring that equi- 
poise of social forces which is constantly- being disturbed by the 


existence of properties spreading beyond the proportions of a manage- - 


. able magnitude. Much les should any considerations of family pride 
or aristocratic importance be allowed to forge fettera,for the land beyond 
the term of its natural psage by the proprietor: As free asthe original 
holder received the land to dress it and to improve it, so free ought every 
successive holder to receive and to use it. Mature, in wishing redis- 
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tribution, wishes that the partition should be made for the sake of use; 
not for the sake of possession; and that tho use may be fruitful, it 
must be free. All entails and ‘settlements of land, beyond the actual - 
living progeny*of th& person who disposes of it, are to be looked upon 
as invasions of the rights of posterity,- and monstrous usurpations by 
the fancies of the dead over the faculties of the living. To perpetuate 
a property by entails and settlements in favour of unborn parties is, 
by a stroke of most unwarrantable intervention, at once to hinder those 
whoepossess the land from making a free use of it, and to prevent those 
from possessing it who could make a wise use of it. Such selfish and 
unfruitful exclusiveness is directly in the teeth of the grand liberality 
of competing forces which is everywhere manifest in the constitution 
of the universe. 

But 4 will be said, no doubt, Why all this zeal against large 
properties and old families? If it can be shown in fact that large 
properties, large farms, and old families are’ the very staple of which 
English grandeur and prosperity is made up, it will be vain to preach 
against these things from a mere abstract text, even with Aristotle’s 
great maxim to back it—that all extremes are wrong. We have dis- 
covered many things since Aristotle’s days; and modern States are 
managed -on principles of which the Stagirite, from the narrow range 
of his old Greek experience, could form no conception. Well, let us 
examine the action of large properties in detail; I am not a Radical; 
and can have, assuredly, no prejudice against them, because they are, 
in this country, a notable adjunct of an aristocracy whom I have every 
reasen personally to love and publicly to respect. It is plain, for one 
thing, that a large proprietor is possessed of a leverage which can belong 
fo no small one, in the free range of action which is open to him in 
eny course of improvement which may seem expedient. He is an 
absolute’ monarch in his own domain: and, if his resources are only 
equal to his power, he can drain more bogs and plough more waste 
land in a year, sometimes, than a colony of half-starved dwarf proprie- 
tors could do in a century. Of this we have a notable, example in the 
improvements made in the Sutherland property at the commencement 
of the present century, of which an account was placed before the 
world by Mr. Commissioner Loch,* and in the yet more gigantic 
operations of the present Duke with the steam-plough on his. land, 
whose praise is in all the churches. A similar halo of economic glory 
enriches the name of the noble family of Bedford, connected as it is 
with the famous works in the Fen Distrjct of East England for redeeming 
vast tracts of morass frém water, and vast tracts of land from the in- 
cursions of the sea. The princely house of Torlonia stands wedded iir 
the same wayeto the drainage of the Lago di Lucino on the Abruzzi 
side of thé Apennines. But it is the special boast of England that, 


» ‘An Account of the Impeovements of the Estates of the Marquis of Stafford in England 
and Ireland” By James Loch, Esquire, London, 1829. 
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morc than any other country with a powerful aristocracy, she can 
connect the most illustrious names in the blazonéd roll of her nobility 
with the peaceful exploits of agricultural improvement, and the kindly 
amenities of the ancestral manor-house and the refidtnt“quire.* But 
the large landlord is not only, in his best Avatar, the most liberal 
in expenditure for agricultural improvement, and the most rapid in the 
march of economic progress; he may also, if he chooses, and in this 
country he generally does, add the charm of luxuriant decoration to 
the profit of a bald utility with which the small proprietor nust 
perforce haye stood contented. It is only the large proprietor who 
can conceive the idea of what is technically called landscape garden- 
ing: even our biggest farmers are mostly Utilitarians ; and a country 
cut out into thousands of five or ten acred separate allotments, yhat- 
ever riches it may possess, when well-managed in respecteof pro- 
-ductiveness, certainly never can compete with the large-property 
system, in the matter of beauty. -And, when we consider with what 
& large-hearted generosity so many of our great British proprietors 
open their beautiful grounds, not only to the neighbouring residents, 
but to the general company of tourists, who are not always innocuous 
in their traces or gentlemanly in their freedoms, we shall not be dis- 
posed to grumble very grimly at the tradition which has kept Donolly 
Castle in the hand of the M‘Dougalls, or Taymouth in the hand of 
the Campbells. The remarks here made on the benefits resulting from 
large properties, with the exception of the esthetical adjuncts, apply 
naturally to large farmers, as opposed to small farmers. The large 
farmer is a man of some capital ; and capital means power; he livesnot, 
Jike the small farmer, for a subsistence on the soil, or a mere trifle more ; 
but he boasts a liberal profession, to the practice of which he brings aR 
the concentrated action of well-directed labour, and all the subtle applie 
ances of science ; and is thus in a condition to draw the greatest material 
product from the soil with the least proportionate outluy. This process, 
in which his transforming energy triumphs gloriously over the inform 
domain of the unfruitful clod, is called “high” farming ; a process, of 
course, in which the Highland crofter will find it impossible, and the 
Westphalian peasant proprietor extremely difficult, to be his competitor. 
So much for what may be said in favour of what may be called the 
greatest possible accumulation principle in the matter of landed property ; 
-& prmciple which, of all countries in Europe, has found its greatest exem- 
plification in Britain, and particularly in Scotland. Nevertheless, Aristotle 
isnot wrong. For, m the first place, we must remark that in all questions 
of magnitude there are degrees: and what is true and beneficially true of 
large properties, that is, properties of a sise considerably above the 
largest of the small, may not be true of very large*properties. There 
are diseases produced by high feeding similar in type, and fMentical in 


= eo the account of Lord Dufferin’s im emonts on his Irish estates in Godkin’s 
“Land War in Ireland,” p. 182, London, 1870. 
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results, with those prodúced by low feeding; and so it may be, if 
Aristotle’s doctrine of the meap is universally valid, in rural economy. 
As to the ssthetic of the business, to take this first, any person who . 
travels the country with his eyes open may observe that men of moderate 
property, say with a rental of from £2000 to £4000 a year, or even 
less, have done as much to improve the look of the country as mightiest 
millionaires and thanes with: some £20,000 or £50,000. Of this there 
are various causes. - Your very big proprietor, whose domain may stretch 
from®twenty to thirty miles across the country, cannot be everywhere 
present ; he can use personally only a small part of what he possesses 5 
and he may content himself with environing with a special girth of 
beauty the favoured spot of his own residence, while all the rest of’ his 
domain, especially the more remote districts, lie in comparative neglect 

‘or rot i? utter squalor. Let this not be thought strange. Your lord 
with £50,000 a year can dfford to lose, or not to gain, a thousand or. 
two annually, without notice ; but the-small proprietor must turn every 
clod: hence his industry and thrift,.and fruitful triumph over adverse- 
circumstances, as in France and Flanders, and many parts of Germany, 
are not less notable in their way than the steam-plough achievements 
of his Grace of Sutherland, or the well-registered profits of Mechi and 
the high farmers. Nay, itis certain that the small peasant proprietors 
of the Continent, and even the much-abused, and-often most inhumanly 
treated, Highland crofter, under wise superintendence, will by perseverance 
and diligence.turn a waste into a garden where neither mighty lord nor 
rich high farmer would condescend to turn a sod. High farmers are 
like high-bred race-horses ; they will not be found dragging dray-carte. 
= eesthetical decoration of course your peasant proprietor can pay little 
tion; but even in point of neatness, and a look of substantial 
foméort, he will often be found outshining- the largé -proprietor in 
those parts of his domain which do not lie immediately beneath the 
master’s eye. But this is not all, nor the worst. Your large proprietor, 
even when a good man, and with social sympathies, is by the necessity 
of his position an enemy to the growth of a numerous and influential 
lócal gentry; he needs but one manor-house ; and, whatever ameniti¢s, . 
and utilities are wont to grow out of the manor-house, as a centre of 
‘local culture and a nucleus of local prosperity, are found at only one 
point, it may be a remote corner of a widely extended district. In the 
economic distribution of the soil, the families of the gentry scattered 
through a county are, like the ganglions in- the nervous system of the 
human body, centres of potential local action—litile subordinate brains, 
80 to speak——whence the motive and sensitive apparatus of the different 
organs is supplied. In all such cases, of course, distance from the centre 
implies feepleftess 8f the conveyed force, Asin a large hall, the light 
of a candle-in one corner radiates feebly and more feebly, till- in the 
most distant parts of ¢he room utter darkness prevails, only to be 
prevented by the introduction of other lights, with establishment of new 
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` centres of radiation, so a number of comparatively small proprietors, in 
respect of what we may call social radiation, act more beneficially than 
one large proprietor. Take an actual case, The Island of Mull, for 
instance, with which I happen to be intimately acqutinftd, is possessed 
at present by some sixteen or seventeen proprietors of considerable 
importance. Now imagine the whole of this beautiful island to be bought 
. up, or to fall by succession into the hands of any of our great territorial 


nobility, or any of those cotton, iron, or coal lords, who have made their — 


phylacteries so broad in these last days of John Bull’s trafiscen- 
dental prosperity: does any person imagine that the Island of Mull 
would, in any respect, be the better. of this consolidation of many 
small into one large property? Certainly in respect of population and 
society it would be a great deal worse ; in respect of produce it would, 
in all: likelihood, not be better; nay, it is quite possible thd the big 
man who bought it might buy it for the express purpose of turning it 
into a deer forest; and a very nice deer forest it would no doubt be, 
thirty-eight miles long by twenty broad, and with the sea all round it, 
to save the expense of a fence. Nor would this be all. Without exactly 
turning the whole island into a deer forest, he might do on a large 
scale, what I much fear has already been done by selfish proprietors on a 
small scale: turn all the peasantry out of their rural holdings that they 
may settle in the neighbouring boroughs, and save the landlord, by 
one bold stroke, at once from. poachers and poor-rates. All this, 
according to British notions, British law, and British practice, might be 
quite correct, and would find advocates, no doubt, in quarterly reviews 
and daily leaders, sufficiently eloquent, with a whole storehouse of phrases 
from authoritative books on political economy, to prove that all this was 
quite right, that every Englishman is entitled to do what he likes with 
his own, and that Mull, 
Its E pei y F Celtic Seas,” 

has every reason to be congratulated on the change. But social instincta, 
I imagine, iw. this instance, and that rude confronter of inexorable 
logic, called common sense, might prevail at oncə over political economy 
and the deer-stalking -proclivities of our- sporting aristocracy. Peoplo 
might begin to say that property in the soil of a country isa somewhat 
different thing from property at a fireside in a cosy chair, or in a well- 
buttoned pocket ; that in a civilized state of society absolute property, 
even in moveables, may not exist, inasmuch as by taxation, laws of suc- 
cession, and otherwise, even moveables may be forced to pay their tribute 
to the common good; but that the owners of land are in a peculiar sense 
the holders of property, not for their own.-pleasure or profit only, but 
for the general protection, cherishing, and fartherarfce of thp local popu- 
lation. Landed propri®tors, in fact, are in some sense trustees for the 
public good ; and,-as‘a matter of history, theggreat lords of the soil re- 
ceived their privileges from the Crown on the condition of certain presta- 
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tions for the public service ; and, though it is quite true that these special 
services, from changes in the social machinery, are no longer required to 
be performed, the absolute disposal of large tracts of national property is 
of a kind whiclf infol¥es too many grave social issues to be tolerated by 
any wise Government; and the principle remains that a man, for instance, 
cannot be allowed to fence round Ben Muicdhui exactly as he fences 
his private garden; or to obstruct the passage from the sources of the 
Dee in Braemar to the floods of the Spey, as he might close a lane 
leaditeg from one field of, his ancestral manor to another. Landed 
property, as has been well said, has its duties as well as its rights; but 
the duties, however obvious, have not seldom been neglected without 
social discredit, while the rights, however impolitic, haye been enforced 
by legal authority, and sanctioned by that usage of centuries which passes 
for right ¢vith the unthinking. 

But I have yet a worse charge to bring against T properties :` they 
necessitate vicarious administration, and readily become the fertile mother 
of one of the worst of all social sins which a landed proprietor can 
commit, habitual ansenrexisw. Ifa landlord be, as it appears, a pro- 
prietor of a peculiar kind, entrusted with a special sort of property, on 
which the local prosperity of the country in a great measure depends, it 
is plain that, as in other cases, the duty of overseerahip will be best 
performed by persons who'do not live at the end of the world, but rather 
at home with their eye directly over the district of which they are the 
guardians. Now, the greater the district, of course, the more difficult, 
even in this age of ready locomotion, the duty of personal presence and 
persoal inspection, and the stronger will be the temptation—or, may we 
not rather say, the necessity ?—to the proprietor to hand over his owner- 
sftip wholesale to a resident factor or factors. In this case, while the 
nfaxim Qui facit per alium facii per se will satisfy all legal claims on the 
lord of the soil, the conscience of the community may justly think 
itself entitled to pronounce a verdict not in any wise so favourable to 
this practical assignation of proprietary duties into the hands of a third 
party. Government by commissioners and factors is not, and never can 
be, so considerate, so equitable, and so kindly, as the direct administra- 
tion ofthe proprietor. A factor on a large property is, in fact, very 
often in the position of a trustee on a bankrupt estate; his principal, 
though not formally bankrupt, wants money, and it is his duty to get 
it as quickly as possible, no matter how harshly and how unceremo- 
- inously. This is the secret of what has taken place fo our knowledge, 
` not unfrequently in the Highlands; thefactor has been guilty of acta of 
social severity, which were forthwith disallowed by the great proprietor 
as soon as they came to his knowledge. A good factor, that is, a kindly 
and humang-héarte@ factor, once said to me that half the bad things 
that had been done in the Highlands were done by the factors. It can 
scarcely be otherwise. ‘Qhe factor has not the parental feeling towards 
the people that belongs to a good resident proprietor ; moreover, he has 
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often a great deal more to do than a man can Manage conscientiously 
in detail; so he applies an unbending general law to all cases; and then, 
like other mortals, anxious to save himself trouble, he is no friend of a 
numerous population, and prefers, from reasons of perschal convenience 
rather than of public utility, getting £1000 yearly from one big 
absentee owner, resident perhaps a thousand miles away, to the same 
sum paid in parts “by ten small resident farmers.- And thus large 
estates, large farms, and factorial management have formed together an 
unholy alliance, by which the absentee lord of the soil has been acquitted 
of all social duty, and the people who lived under his protection sacri- 
ficed, in a manner equally impolitic and inhuman, to the convenience 
of a practically irresponsible mandatary, the crotchet of a doctrinaire 
economist, or the greed of an intrusive speculator. 

- Among the many acts of baseness branding the English character i in 
ie blundering pretence of governing Ireland, not the least was the 
practice of confiscating the land, which, by Brehon law, belonged to the 
people, and giving it not to honest resident cultivators (which might 
have been a politic sort of theft), but to cliques of greedy and grasping 
oligarchs, who did nothing for the country which they had appropriated _ 
but suck its blood in. the name of rent, and’ squander its resources 
under the name of pleasure, and fashion, and courtliness in London. 
Now, this takes place in Scotland also, though not to the same extent. 
Some of our biggest landholders, thank Heaven, are our best landlords, 
and never more pleased than when they are amongst their own people ; 
but "generally we must say that small proprietors are more likely to 
be reaident proprietors, because they cannot afford to spend eight months 
of the year jn London or Paris; and it would be in vain to deny that 
there are large landed proprietors who are seldom seen on their propt- 
ties except in the shooting-season, and who, from their general style ef 
administration, are suspected of being much more anxious to preserve 
the game than the human population on their estate. These are bad 
landlords and worthless citizens; and only a shade better sometimes 
than the unconscientious nobles and the grasping graziers, who have, 
at different epochs and under different circumstances, juggled the Irish 
people out of their natural inheritance in the soil. 

There remains one other count in the indictment, which, in Great 
Britain particularly, demands to be brought into special prominence: I 
mean the social, political, and juridical power, which our law, consue- 
tudinary and statutory, has vested in the owners of the soil. In Scot- 
land, not only are the large proprietors, and those who hang by their 
skirts, absolute lords of districts much larger than many a German prin- 
cipality sometimes, but they are the actual makers of the laws which 
regulate the relations of the great lords to the smal people on the 
soil; and the makers ofthese laws would have been miracfes of human 
virtue indeed, if, under such influences, they had made them otherwise 
than with a special kindly regard to the interests of their own class. No 
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man, speaking from the platform of common worldly morality, can blame 
them for this; they are men; they have been entrusted with absolute 
authority over the lives and properties of thousands of their fellow-men ;: 
and being so enfrusted, they will surely use it as the instinct of their class 
directa, and abuse it too; and-unleas the old Greek adage-—oi roAAot kaxoi 
—be altogether false, the majority will always be found to have been in 
favour of the abuse. Nay; has it not been well said that power, 
pleasure, and pence, are the three baits of the devil;. and the greatest 
of thef three is power? Now, I believe, no person, not living in the 
country and in a dependent position, has the slightest idea of the 
tyrannical character, and essentially oppressive, or if not ‘positively 
. oppressive, certainly repreasive operation of the existing landlord-made 
laws under the shield of which our large proprietors of this country legally 
override fhe natural Tights and equitable social claims of the people 
‘under their jurisdiction. Our laws of tengnt-right, or rather of -no~ 
Tight, were evidently devised for the express purpose of keeping the 
class of people who cultivate the soil as much as possible under the 
thumb and at the mercy of the great man of the district; and the 
well-known servility with which it is expected that agricultural tenants 
shall vote with their local lord on political mattere—and sometimes on 
ecclesiastical matters too—is of itself a:public proclamation of the 
great economic truth, that large landed properties, when combined with 
land laws made by the landlords of these properties, have a dir€ct -ten- 
dency to crush personal liberty, and to prevent the growth of all sturdy 
that may come under the upas influence of their monopoly: 
If the greatest manhood of the greatest possible number be the highest 
ideal which a wise polity can strive to attain; very large properties, and 
very oligarchic laws, are certainly not the best machinery for attaining 
th&t object. - 

Let mé now sum up what has just been said in a single proposition. 
While large properties, under wise administration, certamly possess 
their own peculiar vantage-ground, which renders them tolerable, enjoy- 
able, and even-profitable as a variety, their general influence on the social 
state of a country is not such that any wise Government should: -feel 
justified in giving them encouragement, much less in upholding special 
laws tending to prevent them breaking down into smaller properties, 
when, in the course of nature, such a redistribution of property in the 
soil may- normally take place; and, as in other matters, with regard 
to the distribution of land, all one-sidednesa is to be avoided, and that 
state of possession is to be regarded as normally the best where large, 
small, and medium properties are found throngh the country with a wise 
regard to the circumstances of the district and the capacities of the cul- 
tivator. On, thts bafis I shall now proceed to state, shortly; the duties 
of landed properties,’ so far as the size of esthtes is concerned; ‘and . 
what changes in our Bytish land laws ought to bè meade, in order 
{do give effect to the principles of natural equity and social position in 
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this matter. Let us suppose—a very common case in this country—one 
who, by diligent attention to a profitable business, combined with some 
lucky chances, has some fifty or sixty thousand pounds at his credit in 
the bank more than he knows what to do-with. Beifig df a cautious tem- 
perament, and not liking to cast his anchor in distant waters—eschewing 
foreign bonds and foreign mines—he buys an estate of a moderate mag- 
nitude, yielding a rental of say about £2000 a year. Though, as is 
well known, landed property yields only a small return for the purchase- 
money, no person will consider this an unwise investment, being, in the 
first place, more surely rooted and more permanent than any other, and 
conveying with it not only certain graceful amenities of rural life, but 
a social position, a dignity, and an influence which, to most men, is 


more valuable than any percentage, however high, obtained from floating l 


capital. Well, the man who buys land, buys it, not merely*to possess, 
but to use and to improve; at least, this is the only natural and legiti- 
mate motive for the purchase of land; just as a scholar buys books, not 
to fill his benches, but to read and to consult. We shall suppose, 
therefore, that our prosperous trader has retired from business, or 
holds to it only ‘as a sleeping partner, with the view of possessing land 
for the purpose of improving it, and of causing blades of grass to grow 
and blossom of trees to flourish where only waste and barrenness had 
been before.. We shall suppose, further, that the superintendence of 
this portion of the soil, and his sphere of action as a land-improver 
and the bishop of his people in secular matters, give him full, heal ys 
and pleasant employment, and then ask what motive may he - 
mately have for’ further acquisition of territory? Not the mere boast 
of possession, certainly, or the vain glory of being called the lord of 
many leagues; for this'is an illegitimate motive as much in the 
court of social utility as on the platform of pure reason. But if,*n 


the other hand, the property of an idle or worthless neighbour comes’ 


naturally into the market he is quite entitled to buy that, if he thinks 
he can superintend it to good purpose, and perhaps, at the same time, 
round off the corners of his estate, and make a scientific frontier 
to his domain. To prevent an enlargement of this kind would be to 
declare war against the instinct of acquisition, which God, for the 
wisest purposes, has implanted in every human heart, and which cannot 
be cut off without cramping the energy and limiting the productive 
powers of the community. A man also may legitimately enlarge his 
property in order to make a provision for his family—that is to say, 
he may purchase as much property as, when divided, will suffice for a 
portion to his sons and daughters; but he is not entitled to add acre 
to acre and field to field for the purpose of building up his eldest son 
into the dimensions of a county. magnate, and fođndirg, asthe ee 
goes, a family, Thier is a vanity, and a peculiarly British one : 

vanity not merely empty in its conception, hat unjust in its anarie, 
and pernicious in its operation; pernicious in many ways, but specially, 
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80 far as concerns our present purpose, in this—that it encourages the 
growth of enormous properties, and prevents the action of that re-dis- 
tributive process which, as ‘we have seen, Nature wishes for the proper 
balance and equfpoife bf landed property in the community. No doubt 
there may be cases in which it is‘right and proper that a man’s landed 
property should be left to his eldest son after his death; the liberty of 
testing, therefore, in this respect should remain free. But what we say is 
—and the moral law, whether proclaimed by the wise Greek, or the most ' 
Evangelical of the inspired Hebrews, imperatively commands us to say it 
—that the founding of a family, and the locking up of the land in a suc- 
cession of generations, is an excess and an abuse, which, like the Scottish 
thirst for much whiskey, or the Turkish lust for many women, does not 
tend either to the real profit of the individual or the general good of 
the community. For, to omit all other -considerations, it is manifest 
that a law or practice which at once hampers the worthy possessor of 
land in the use of it, and props up the unworthy users in the posses- 
sion of it, claims no countenance and deserves no encouragement 
. on the ground either of public policy or of personal virtue. The two 
great duties which a landed proprietor has to perform to society are 
to improve the ground and chetish the population. If it can be 
proved that the so-called founding of families, and creation of very 
large properties in an uninterrupted succession of eldest sons, is 
favourable to the exercise of those two main functions of a landed 
aristocracy, let this practice be favoured ; if, as I believe, no such proof 
can be adduced, but rather some pretty strong indications to the con- 
trary, let it be discouraged, and all laws which give artificial support - 
to such unreasonable and unprofitable practices be swept from the 
Stitute Book, without mercy. 
rom the tenor of the above remarks it will be sufficiently obvious 
what changes in our land laws are necessary, in order, with the least 
possible disturbance of existing interests, to restore the lost balance of 
property in the soil, so necessary to a well-constituted civil pality. In 
the first place, all laws of entail, and practices of settlement going 
beyond the life of the direct inheritor, must be abolished. In the second 
place, all feudal formulas, or other cumbrous machinery of- legal 
verbalism making the transfer of landed property difficult, slippery, and 
expensive, must be abolished, and a public compulsory register 
established, by means of which it may be possible in England, as in the 
Colonies, to tranafer a lot of land, by a single registered writ of 
assignation, as easily as a ship. In the third place, while the freedom 
of testing, which we derive from the law of the Twelve Tables, shall not 
be interfered with, so as to prevent any proprietor, if he pleases, from 
bequeathing all fis latd to an eldest son, at the same time, when a man 
dies intestate, the presumption of law shall be tha’ he meant his property 
to be divided’ equally amogg his heirs, and such division accordingly 
shall be made. - In the fourth place, a law might be made, that when a 
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landed proprietor marries an heiress, the property that she brings into 
the connubial éstate shall in <nowise, after death, go to the same 
son of the marriage who. succeeds to the paternal property, but shall 
always devolve either to thé pecond son or daughter o» to some other 
issue of the marriage, as the heiress by. tegtament may direct.- In the 
fifth place, the whole law of landlord and tenant ought to be so revised 
as to give to the tenant a position as independent as possible in his 
social relation to the proprietor, and as far as law can do it, prevent the 
proprietor from the exercise of the unconditional supremacy which at 
present may often make him the absolute ‘monarch rather than the 
limited sovereign of his domain. Of course before all these changes 
can be effected, there will be hard work to be gone through, and loud 
outcry among large classes of -people whose ideal of life is sitting on 
easy chairs and doing as their fathers did before theme But the 
difficulties, as in many matters of social reform, will consist rather 
in, the want of will to do, than in the toughness of the work to be done. 
Such changes will be opposed, first of all, by the landed proprietors who 
have been bred on false principles of artificial privilege, selfish monopoly, 
family vanity, and monstrous accumulation. Fed upon bad food for 
many generations, the blood of any animal will be poisoned and the 
race degenerated ; and so from -hugging narrow and exclusive notions 
century after century, with mutual admiration, and no strong signs of 
public disapprobation, it is no wonder that a class of people should 
have grown up who believe that the prosperity of the commonwealth 
depends upon the wideness of the gap which shows itself between 
themselves and the mass of the community. Closely allied wth the 
landed proprietora are the lawyers, not a few of whom, whether as con- 
veyancers or as factors, contrive to exercise more real power over the 
estate than the actual owners. In no country'are the abuses of the law, 
specially the laws relating to land, more monstrous and more clamant 
than in England ; and the statesman has yet to make his epiphany who 
shall gain a more unsullied and more durable reputation by the codifi- 
cation and simplification of the English laws, than can be achieved 
by a long procession of democratic Reform Bills, or pandering to the 
sectarian lust of pulling down Established Churches. But neither 
lawyers nor landlords would have any power to keep entire the vexed 
tissue of pervervities and monstrosities which we call our land 
laws, were it not for the- third great difficulty of the case—vis., the 
indifference of the great mass of the people.- Occupied as they are 
with fruitful industries in the .great towns, and having their whole 
social energy exhausted: in the gccumulation of cent. per cent. returns 
on mercantile speculation’ stretching from the rising to the setting 
sun, they allow the lawyers and the landlords to-éake¢gheir own way in 
country matters, and play the local despot, or the local fo8l, as the case 
may be, with impunity. Besides, the very rich among our urban 
middle classes not unfrequently become infected with the virus of 
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oligarchic -exclusiveness, eager to imagine themselves somebody 
by walking over some thousands -of acres they can call their own ; 
and this mercantile plutocracy’ and the ajistocracy of birth combine™ 
in an unholy “alli&nte to fenée off the land in huge untenanted 
solitudes from distribution amongst the people who could occupy 
‘and improve it; while -thé pooker class of ‘shopkeepers, artisans, | 
and professional men °of various. kinds, looking on the land as a 
thing altogether out of their’ reach, leave the plutocracy, and the 
aristoctacy, with only gn occasional growl, to manage or mismanage it 
at their pleasure. This I.confess to be the great difficulty that besets 
the path both of land and of law reform in this country. If the great 


mass of the urban population were as intelligently interested in the ~ 


reformeof fhe land laws, and of the law, as they are feverishly excited. 
in the poHtical contentions of the hour, there would be a clean sweep of 
entail laws and long settlements by the firet strong Ministry that might 
get into power; and even the encouragement of the growth of a race 
of peasant proprietors—the favourite butt of contempt in the vulgar 


: English mind—might be looked upon es a most safe and conservative ` 


measure of social policy by the wisest men of all parties. For the 
real fact unquestionably is that measures tending to a large redis- 
tribution of the landed property of this country tow locked up in 
the hands of a few, though generally looked on as Radical, and 
-somewhat of a Red hue, are in their nature essentially’ Conservative, 
and are conceived by all sober thinkers in this country not more 
in the interest of the landless many than of the landed few. If it be 
a good thing for the now excluded many to have some real stake, how- - 
ever small, in the soil of the fatherland, and if it be a good and a wise 
thing for persons of moderate fortune in this country to have thé 


ofportunity of investing their savings rather in the safe ground ` 


- of home soil: than in the slippery ‘ quicksands of Egyptian bonds 


‘and Peruvian mines, it is-no lès a good and a wise thing that. 


the living aristocracy of this country should not be hampered in 
the management of their property, by enthralment to the capricious 
restrictions of the dead, and that the influence of substantial noble 
families should be increased by two centres of social influence instead of 
one in the vast district over which their present lordship extends. The 
© wisest thing that many a wide-acred duke or earl in this country could 
do in the way of increasing his family inffuence would be to divide his 
immense property into two halves, keeping the one half to himself as 
sufficient for all practical purposes, and dividing the other half, as inde- 
pendent properties, among his sonseand daughters. The present 
lack of popularity in some local magnates, of whose excellent character 
no man doupte?is caused partly by the fact that the magnate is so very 
mighty, and by virtue of this very mightinessecontributes nothing to 
the social life of the distrigt of which he ought to be the soul. Let our 
great local thanes rather extend themselves amongst the people as 
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strawberries do inne the fround, by fown out rootlets forthwith to 
establish themselves as separate plants ; and their popularity will become 
as--wide as the wise multiplication Of their roots. In this natural 
system of expansion, I believe,-lay the wonderful réreangth of the High- 
land chieftains before the commercial system’ made its cold invasion, 
substituting money for men’ in all the glens; the tacksmen in those 


days were the near kinsmen of the great ‘lord, stout sécial centres of a ` 


numerous lusty population, where an absentee Dumfries farmer now 
hires a solitary shepherd to watch the browsing of a few melangholy 
sheep on the braes. And if at. any time to take their stand on 
a monstrous extension of exclusive domain, a legal: claim of abso- 
lute lordship, ahd a bristling fence of class privileges, is a most 
impolitic procedure for any landed aristocracy, it is so specially 
in this democratic age, and in ‘this country of decidedly, popular 
institutions, In such an age and in such a country, the social isolation 
of the aristocracy, whether by virtue of land laws, or by any other 
cause, fraught as it is with frequent occasions of recurrent irritation, 
has a tendency to alienate the hearts of the people from their natural 
-social lords, and to generate hatred, as Aristotle remarked long ago, 
betwixt class and: class, instead of the mutual love, confidence, and 
respect which is the only sure cement of society. Let them, therefore, 
bethink themselves in time, and concede to the people spontaneously what 
they may not be able to maintain against them in.the long run. But 
even if they should ultimately succeed in that unhappy policy, by which 
they have already contrived in some districts to rob the British army 
of its best soldiers, our soil of its most effective labourers, ang our 
country of its most trustworthy citizens, it will be a poor tribute to 
their memory if a future historian shall sum up their exploits in a cust 
repetition of the sad sentence of Pliny, Larirunp1a PERDIDERE ĪTALtAM,Š 
“large properties have ‘ruined Britain | 
JoHN SroaRT Pasian 
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HE world is weary of idolatries : 
Pan and Apollo and great Zeus are dead, 

And Jesus Christ hangs cold upon the Cross. 
Nay more, the light of Science newly born 
Hath slain the night of the Divine Idea, 
So that, for calm assurance of our souls, 
We mathematically demonstrate 
Infinite God as infinitely false 
Tò infinite impossibility. 
Henceforth a grievous shadow quits the earth, 


‘While Man, the fruitage and the flower of things, ` 
- Walks fetterless and free.’ Thus much and more, 


“With many hints of cell and protoplasm, -` 
And of the dusk beginnings of the brain, 
The mild Professor said. 

Professor Day, 
A little pentiscadat with soft gray eyes, 
Whose spectacles had faced the very Sphinx 
And read the cosmic riddle wrought therein, 
He, having lived to thirty years of age, 
Had hate for nought but ambiguity ; 


Knew all that Science and the schools could teach, 


Lived for Trath only, and, had these been days 
Of any necessary martyrdom, 

Would cheerfully, have given his life for Truth. 
gveagtime, he served her cause. How wrathfully 
He rose his height, while angry pulpits wail’d, 
And from the platforms of the great Reviews 
Demolish% the theistic fallacy, 
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` Pluck’d the bright mantle from the verbal form 
And showd the syllogistic skeleton | 

Dear gentle heart, he who could be so fierce 

In hating what he did not deem to be, © è o 
Was fall of love for all the things that are; 
Wherefore God loved him for. his unbelief 

And sent a ministering angel down. . . 


He often thought, “ If I should havo a child, 
If ever life should issue out of mine, 
I shall uprear it on the gracious food 
Of Knowledge only. Superstition haunts 
Our very cradles: in our nurses’ hands 
Dangle the fetish and the crucifix e 
That darken us for ever till we die. 
No child of mine, if I should have a child, 
Shall know the legend of the Lie Divine, 
Or lisp the words of folly that profane 
The wish of wisdom. Prayer is cowardice : 
No child of mine shall pray. Worship is fear: 
My child shall never know the name of fear. 
But when its eyes are ready to behold, 
Its ears to hear, my child shall wander forth, 
Fearlessly leaning on its father’s strength, 
Serene in innocence and mastery.” 


And so he wedded, hoping for a child, 
A tender toy to cut his creed upon, 
And wedded wisely : a virgin not too young, 
And not too good, and not too beautiful, 
But gently reared, and of a learnéd race 
Who held that over-learning suits but ill 
The creed and need of women. To his side 
She came not trembling, trusting in his strength, 
And wise enough to dimly comprehend 
Her gentle lord’s‘ superiority. 
Two years they grew together, as two trees 
Blending their branches ; then a child was born, 
Which, flickering like a taper thro’ the night, 
Went out ere dawn; but when the mother wept, 


And reach’d her thin hands down tho darkness, whither i 


The little life had fallen like a spark, 

The pale Professor (though his eyes were dim) , 
Sat by the bedside presently, and proved— ° 
As gently as a poor man praying to God— 

That what had never known potential Bfe, 
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In all its qualities and faculties, ~ 
Had never absolutely lived at all. S 
Nay, ’twere as wise, perchance, he thought, i mourn 
- Some ains albuminous product of the Deep, 
As weep for something which had ne’er achieved 
The motions and the mysterits of Mind, 
Which things are Life itself. The mother moaned ; 
And creeping thence to his laboratory, : 
The wise man wiped away a foolish dew 
That shamed the gloss of his philosophy. 


But comfort came a little later on ; 
Another crying life arose and bloom’d, k 
ånd faded not upon the mother’s breast, 
But drew its milk with feeble lips, and breathed. 
It was a boy, and when they brought him down, 
And placed him in the pale Professor’s arms, 
He laugh’d and reach’d his little rosy hands 
To greet his father; ond the wise man said, 
Holding the babe and blushing awkwardly, 
“ How naturally mammals love their young ! 
Thus, even thus, the archetypal Ape. 
Dandled its rough first-born!” Whereat the nurse 
Exclaim’d,—not comprehending, pious soul,— 
“ Thank God for sending you so fine a boy!” 
And when, the wise man thro’ his spectacles 
Look’d lightnings of philosophy and scorn, 
She took the babe and murmur’d, kissing it, 
“ Now God Almighty grant the pretty dear 
A-long and merry life!” ` 
Í The wise man’s cheek 
Grew pallid, for already, ere he knew, 
It seem’d that Superstition’s skinny hand 
Was clutching at his pearl of innocence. 
He fled into his study, and therein 
Added a fragment to a fierce review ` 
Upholding Haeckel, proving Tyndall tame, 
And rating Virchow and Agnosticism. 
And having thus refreshed his learnéd soul, 
_He bat by the bedside of his pale wife, 
Holding her hand in silence for an hour, 
Feeling a nameless fear upon: his heart, 
_ Blentywith a sense of blessing one less wise 
Might have mistaken for a sense of prayer. 


Thenceforwafd, with a curious scrutiny, 
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Such as he brought to bear on things minute 

Dredged from the fishpond or the river’s bed, 

He watch’d the tiny life expand and grow, 

Stretching sensorial tendrils softly forth,® è> e 

Sucking its mother’s milk with rosy lips, 

As tiny creatures of albumen suck 

Their nurture from the tidal ooze and foam. 

Then with a span he measured the small head, 

And watch’d the soft pink circle, where the skin ° 

Closed on the milk-white matter of the brain, 

Hardening slowly into skull and bone; 

And all the while the little azure orbs 

Look’d upward meaningless as flowers or stars . 

Fall of a faint flame issuing from within. e 

Then thought he, “It is well; a goodly child; 

A brain of weight above the average, 

And phrenologically excellent ! 

And yet how helpless in their dim beginnings 
` The higher mammals seem, this babe of mine 

Nor less nor more; a feeble crying thing, 

Feeling with blind progressions like a plant 

To the full sunshine of potential life. 

Prick the grey cella, it dies, and has not lived; 

Deny it nurture, as of sun and rain, 

And even as a leaf it withers up, 


Without a sign that it hath ever been. e 
Yea, what we bring it, it absorbs, and: turns ; 
To highest use and issue; as we train $ 
Its tendrils, so it grows; and if denied e 


Such nurture as the nobler species need, 
Would surely, slowly, dwindle back to beast, 
As is the wont of many human types 
Stunted and starven in their infancy. 

But this one, bone of mine and flesh of mine, 
This will I watch with ministering care, 

Till it rewards my patience and becomes 
Perfect in knowledge and in mastery, 

The living apex and the crown of things.” 


_ A little later, when the mother rose, 

And with the consecration of her pain 

Clothed softly still, sat pallid by the fire, 

She, after resting silent for a time - * 
And casting many a hesitating glance, ° 
Said softly, “ Dear, have you reflected yet 

How we shall christen him?” Stung the word, 
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The wise man murmar’d, “ Christen ?——christen him ?” 
Then, flush’d with wrath, “ The very word is rank 
With superstition and idolatry— 
Do nofrepta? it, as you love the child.” 
Whereat the mother, timorously firm, 

Said, smiling, “ But the child must have a name! 
What shall we call him?” Puzzled for the time, 
The wise man pursed his lips and shook his head, 
And scrutinized tke little rosy face, 

As if for inspiration and for help. 

Then one by one they named the names of men, 
From Adam down to Peter, Paul and John, «= 
And scorning these as over-scriptural, 

They counted o'er the legion heathen names 

But found them fraught with superstition too. 
` < Our infant,” the Professor moralized, 

“ Heathen no more than Christian, shall receive 
No gift from Heathendom or Christendom, 

Not even that slightest of all shades, a name. 
Could I invent ?—but no, invented names 
_ Ever sound barbarous—I will rack my books, 
And find one fitting; there is time to spare ; 

Take thought, and wait!” So many a quiet night 
They talk’d it o’er, and after hovering long 

O’er Thales (“ Evolution’s Morning Star,” 

The wise man styled him, while the mother’s ear 
Was shock’d at the mere sound of “Thales Day ”), 
Rejecting Bruno and Galileo, 

They found the thing they sought upon their shelves, 
And pausing at the famous“ Institutes,” 

They chose the learned name—Justinian. 


Not at the font with painted windows round, 
Not through the office of a priest in lawn 
Sprinkling with white hands the baptismal dew, - 
The infant took his name; but quietly - 

One Sanday morn, in the laboratory, 

With casts and foetal forms around about, 

The wise man, kissing him upon the brow, 
Named him “ Justinian ;” and the mother’s voice 
Echo’d “ Justinian ;” and thg naming him 
Would have been wholly joyful and complete, 
Bat fer a jangling sound of bells that rang 
Svfidenly from the churches round abgut,— 
Calling the folk of Christendom to prayer! 
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Pass o’er the seasons when with baby lips 

The infant drew its nurture from the breast, 
And when with tottering steps he firat began 
To walk erect upon the ground, and shape e o 
The first faint sounds, to mimic human speech. 
Behold him, then, at five years old, a child 
Large-eyed, large-brow’d, and somewhat pale of cheek, 
Clutching a thin forefinger as he ran 

‘And prattled at the pale Professor’s side. 
Companions now they grew from day to day, 
For while within his study ’mong his books 
The wise man sat, the infant at his feet 

Sat looking up; or, on the table perch’d, 
Blink’d like a pretty gnome; and every morn ‘ 
When for a hurried constitutional 

The father trotted over Hampstead Heath, 

The little one would toddle by his side, 

Happy and garrulous, and looking up 

With question after question.—Thus the child 
Heard, at an age when other children feed 

On nursery rhymes and tales of fairyland, 

The wondrous song of Science; how at first 
The nebuls cohered, how this round orb 

- Rose out of chaos, how it lay in space 

Eyeless and dark until the sun’s red hand 
Touch’d it upon the heart and made it live, 
And how the first faint protoplasmic forms, 
Amobs, infusoria, stirr’d and moved 

In troubled depths of some primzval ooze. 

All this, and more, translated tenderly 

Into soft words of just one syllable, 

Justinian heard, not understanding yet, 

But turning all the solemn cosmic fact 

To prefty fancy such as children love. 


"What solemn truth, what ead solemnity, 


May not an infant turn to poesy ? 

Instead of Gorgon and Chimera dire, 

His fancy saw the monstrous mastodon ; 
Instead of fairies of the moonlight wood, 
Strange shapes that lurk in strata or disport 
In some green waterdrop; instead of myths, 
He read the faery story of the World. 


e e 
From childhgod upward, till the end, he knew ° 
No teacher save his father, and, indeed, 
Since never teacher could be tenderer? 
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He did not miss the lore of love itself.” 

As patient as a woman, firm yet fond, 

Hoarding his very heart up in the boy, 

The father¢eaded, taught him, watch’d him grow. 
At eight years old Justinian lisped in Greek, í 
And readily construed Lucretius ;— 

Had rpad the great stone Book whereon is writ 
The riddle of the world from age to age; 

Knew the fair marvels of the Zodiac, 

The stars and their proceasions; had by heart 
The elemental truths of chemistry... 

And zealously, within a mental maze, 

As dense as that which covered Rosamond, 

His teacher guarded him against the creeds. 

For gospel, he had knowledge, and for God, 

His gentle human father; and indeed - 

No child that lisps a heavenly Father’s name 
Could lisp it with a fonder fairer faith 

Than fill’d him when he named his earthly one. 


Now when the boy was scarcely ten years old, 
Wise far beyond the wisdom of his years, 
The mother, wasting of a long disease, rs 
Died, leaving a great void within his heart 
Only the father’s larger love could fill. - 
The wise man sorrow’d little, having view’d ` 
His helpmate with a calm superior care, 
Approving her, but hoarded in his boy; 
And thenceforth, sire and son were all in all 
To one another. Oft the pair were seen 
Seated in scientific lecture-halls, 
The wise man blinking thro’ his spectacles, 
The boy, his little image, by his side, 
Like small by greater owl; and evermore 
When, hastening home, they pass’d some shadowy Shrine 
The father drew his treasure closer to him, 
Lest some dark Phantom from within the porch ' 
Should mar the crystal mirror of his soul. 


The seasons sped; at sixteen years of age 
Justinian was famous in the haunts 
Where wise men gather, and in deep debate 
Could Bold his own among gray honour’d heads 
Anë pass with pedants for a prodigy. , 
At seventeen, he wrote that bold review, 
Attributed for se¥eral weeks to Mill, 
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Denuding Buckle’and his theory f 
Of History's four stages. How men dnibt 


When some one blabb’d and tho strange truth was told, 


To find the grown man’s pompous periods e ø 
Dissected into folly by a boy! 


Now for the first time on the father’s heart 
There fell the shadow of a nameless fear 
Lest all this building of a noble mind 
Should fail and perilously come to nought. 
For lo! despite the glow of happy pride, 
Justinian’s cheek was pale, his gentle eyes 
Deep sunken, and he stoop’d beneath the weight | 
Of too much wisdom; oftentimes his face, 
Tho’ firm in faith and beautiful resolve, 
Seem’d set in silent sorrow. At last, one night, 
After a crowded meeting of the learned, 
A great physician and his father’s friend 
“Took him apart and whisper’d in bis ear,— 
“Take care, my dear professor, of your boy |— 
I do not like that cough—he works too hard— 
His life is very precious to us all— 
Be sure to watch him well.” 

; From that day forth 

The father’s heart was burthen’d with a dread 
He never phrased to any human ear. : 
Hungrily, with sick hunger of the soul, 
He watched his treasure, sleepless ev'n by night, 
Like some wan miser who for ever hears 
The robber’s foot upon the creaking stair 
_ Coming to take his gold. He watch’d and watch’d, 
Hiding his terror with a cheerless smile, 
Each light or shade that softly chased itself 
On the sweet boyish face. Was it a dream ?— 
Or did Death pass, and with a finger-point 
Leave one deep crimson spot on either cheek 
As signal of decay? No, no, not Death! 
Not Death, but Life, now made the blue eyes gleam 
Bo marvellously bright; the small hands grow . 
‘Thin and blue vein’d, with pink blood glimmering thro’ 
Like light thro’ alabaster; the brave brow 
So marble-cold and clear!—Yet presently 
He led him to the great physician’s house , eè 
And asked for counsel. “Take him to the sea,” e 
Said the physician ; “ keep away all books; 
Let brain and body rest for three months’ space— 
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Thon; when we know what sun and sea can do 
To make him rosy, come to me again.” 


They wené together to the sea, and there, 
Fann’d by the potent breath, the young man’s check 
Grew brighter, and the father’s heart took cheer. 
But one day, as they sat upon the beach, 
Watching the great smooth billows break themselves 
With solemn lapse upon the shell and sand, 
Justinian said, not loudly, in a voice < 

_As if communing softly with himself, 
“ Father, if I should die/” 
The very word 
Geem’d sad and terrible and fraught with fear. 
And starting at the sound, the wise man cried, 
“ Die? and so young !—that is a foolish thought t 
You cannot, will not, die!” 
But with his eyes 
Fix’d on the ever-breaking line of foam, 
Justinian answer’d, “ Soon or late, Death comes— 
A little earlier, or a little later, 
What matter? In the end we falter back 
Into the nothingness from which we rose. 
Well have you taught me, father, that our life 
Is but the climbing and the falling wave. 
I do not fear to die. No foolish tale 
_ Of priest or pope affrights me; I have read 
The secret of the world, and know indeed 
That death is silence and an end of all.” 


“ But you will live!” 
“ For what? To read agair 
A tale thrice told; to hear a few more years 
The same cold answer to my questionings ; ; 
To be a little wiser possibly, `. 
And being so, a little sadder? Nay! 
I am weary of it all—I have lived my life!” 


“Lived?” cried the wise man holding the thin hand, 
“ Lived? you, a stripling still, not yet a man— 
You know not what you say., When you are well 
(And ’twill be soon) you'll laugh at these sad noe 
And gatheg up your force to face anew 
For many a merry year the shocks of Time, 
Have comfort !—I am sixty years of age, 
And am not wefry yet!” 


JUSTINIAN. ° 
° The young man smiled 
And press’d the gentle hand that held his own. 
“ Dear father, since we do not measure time 
Merely by seasons past, tis J am old, eè è o 
And yow that are the boy! How cheerfully 
You con the lesson you have learn’d by heart 
So many a busy year. Why were we born? 
To come into the sunlight and demand 
Whence come we, whither go we, then to pass 
Back into silence and to nothingness. 
You say that life is long—alas | that life 
Which ends at all, is far too brief for me. 
Sixty years hence, if I could live till then, 
I should be no less bitter to depart, e 
To pass into a silence and a sleep, 
Than this day, or to-morrow. Dearest father, 
My faith is firm as yours. I know full well 
There is no God or Gods, as mad folk dream, 
- Beyond these echoes: that with man’s last breath 
All individual being ends for ever, 
And with the chemic crystals of the brain 
Dries up that gas the preachers christen Soul. 
Were I to live an hundred years and ten, 
To realize old wives’ and prophets’ tales 
Of man’s longevity, what could I learn 
Not taught already? I could hear no more 
Than I have heard ;—than you have taught me, father, 
Almost with my first breath.” f 


Then, in @ voice 
Broken and thick with tears, the wise man cried 
“ I have taught you over-much |—My son, my son, 
Forgive me for my love.and over-xeal | 
I have been too cruel, placing on your strength, 
Too slight to bear it, such a weight of work 
As pales the cheek and rusts the wholesome blood. 
But you shal! rest! throwing all books aside, 
We two will seek the breezes on the sea 
And on the mountains! Then you will be strong, 
And casting off these sad distemper’d fears, 


Become a man indeed |” , 


From that day fort» e 
The silken threag of love that ran unseen y 
Between the hearts of father and of son 
Tighten’d with many a pang of hope and dread. 


e, 
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Now for the first the father realized ° 

Parting was possible, and with sick suspense 

He watch’d the shadow and the sunbeam fight , 
For vi8torp om the pallid patient face. 

When winter came they flitted to the south, 
And there, amid a land of pine and vine, 


` Under a sapphire sky, Justinian seem’d 


To gather strength and walk about renew’d. 

Then ever in that fair land they heard the sound 
Of soft church-bells, and ever in their walks 
They came on rudely painted images 

Of Jesus and Madonna, and beheld 

At every step the shaven face of priests. 

Among these signs of blind and ignorant faith 
They walk’d like strangers in an alien clime, 
Wondering and pitying, pitied in their turn ~ 

By all who saw them slowly pass along ; 


_ The tall boy leaning on the father’s arm, 


The old man with a woman’s tender care 


‘Uplooking in his face, with sleepless eyes 


Watching his pearl of pearls. 

At last they came 
Unto a place most peaceful and most fair, 
Upon the margin of a crystal lake 
Set in the hollow of [talian hills. ° 
There an eternal summer seem’d to dwell; 
In an eternal calm. On every side 
The purple mountains rose, with filmy lights 
And slender scarfs of white and melting mist, 
While down below were happy orange groves 
And gleaming emerald slopes, and crimson crags 
Upon whore sides hung chalets ‘white as snow 
Just peeping from deep fringe of flower and fern. 
And all, the crag and chalet, grove and wood, j 
With snow-white gleams of silent cataracts 
For ever frozen in the act to fall, ; 
Were imaged, to the tiniest flower or leaf, 
In the cerulean mirror of the lake,— 
Save when across the stillness crystalline 


- A gondola with purple shade crawl'd slowly 


And blurr’d ‘the picture with jis silvern trail. 


Hero shenehey rested, in a cottage set 
Upda the green of a promontory, Fe 
Where, sitting side by side, with images 
Reflected in. the azure sleeping lake, 
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They often heard fhe boatman’s even-song 

Come from the distance like a sound in sleep ; 

And often faintly from the crags o’er head 

Tinkled the chapel bell. But day by day èe e o 

The young man felt the life-blood in his heart 

Fail more and more, till oftentimes his life 

Would seem as sad and faint and indistinct 

As those soft sounds. Once as they linger’d there, 

A gentle Lutheran priest whose home was near m 
Came, hearing that the youth was sick to death, 

And sought to give them comfort; but the sire, ` 
With something of a learnèd anger left, 

Tho’ gently, warn’d him from the sufferer’s side. 

Then coming to his son, “ How far these priests ar 
Scent sorrow !—they would make the merry world 

A charnel-house to do their office in ! 

I sent the preacher packing; he seemed vex’d 

To hear that you were growing strong and well 

And did not need his prayers ;” and with a smile 

Of sad entreaty, “ Yes, you are growing strong |! 
And’you will soon be well i”? 


Divinely blue 
The heavens were bending o’er the young man’s head, 
Blue lay the peaceful lake, and in its breast 
Another heaven as divinely blue ; 
Throbb’d through its own soft sunlight, rapturously. 
Propp’d in his chair Justinian gazed around. 
“Father,” he said, “ dear father, hold my hand— í 
In all the world there is no comfort left 
Like feeling your kind touch. ~ Now listen to me! 
I know [I shall not leave this place alive— 
My time has almost come !”— e 
j . “No, no!” 


“ Dear father | 
When the faint flame of life is flickering low, 
They say that even mindless beasts and birds 
Know that the end ‘is near; and lo, I know it, 
For all my sense grows dim. A little while, 
And I shall be a part of that soft sleep j 
Upon the lake and on the purple } hills, 
And in the quiet graye where no shape atirs.e o 
But now it does not seem so hard to go, s 
Since all life seems a dream within a dream, 
And I myself the strangest dream of alf. 
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To those fair elements whence first T came— 
Water and earth and air—I shall return ; 
And see! how tranquil and how beautiful 
They*wait fer me, the immortal ministers 

Of Man and all that.shares mortality |” 


Then in a voice that seemed the very sound 
Of his own rending heart, the father cried, 
“ My son! Justinian! child of mine old age! 
Sole comfort of my dark and dreary days! 
You cannot go! you cannot fade away ! 
No, no, you must not die! How shall I live 
Bereft of you? Where shall my soul find rest, 
eWhen all I cherish, all the loving mind 
That I have nurtured so, depart so soon? 
No, I will hold you—I will clasp you to me— 


` Nothing shall part us, nay, not Déath itself ; 


For if you die, my only boy, my pride, 
I will die too!” Then, as he clasped his son, 
And looked into the thin and tearful eyes, 
And felt the slight frame tremble through and through 
As if with chill of some cold blighting breath, 
He suddenly raised up his face to heaven 
And unaware, with a great gush of tears, 
Moan’d, “ God! God! God !” 
Startled at that strange cry, 
Justinian manii “ Father ”—and the two 
Clung close to one another tremulously 
In pain too quick for speech; but when the storm 
Of sudden agony had passed away, 2 
There came a pause—a long and tearful pause— 
And each could feel the other’s beating heart 
And the quick coming of the other’s breath. 
Then presently their eyes met, and a light 
Of some new wonder fill’d Justinian’s eyes, 
While softly, quietly, he said, “ My father ! 
Since I was but a babe upon the breast, 
And ever upward through the happy years, 
Your eyes have been the source of all my seeing 
Your.mind the living font of all my thoughts. 
Tell me, dear father—now, kefore we part— 
And tell me firmly, with no thought of fear, 
Is it for ever? Have I read, indeed, 
Mẹ lesson truly? Tell me, am I right? 
For you have taught me truth is best of all— 
a this the utter end of all our love, 
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And shall we never meet and know each other 
Again, as we have known each other here ?” 


Then sobbing like a child the old mancrie@, * 9% 
“ Ask me not |—Pity me, and ask no more ! 
For lo, I seem as one whose house has fallen 
About his feet in ruins, and who stands 
Living, aghast, with ashes on his head, F 
Clouded with horror, half awaked from sleep. ° 
I know there is no God—Nature herself, 
More mighty and more terrible than God, 
Hath taught me that—but till this piteous hour 
I never craved for God or named his name. 
I asked not for him, craved no alms of heaven, ° 
Nor hunger’d for another, better life 
Than this we live; all that I sought on earth 
Was you, my child, my son. Stay with me here, 
Let us remain a little more together — 
And I shall be content.” 
Then with a smile 
Angelically sad, Justinian said : 
“Jt is enough—torture your heart no more. 
Hold to our faith—be strong—for though I die, 
Fairer than I shall live. Now, read to me 
That sweet preamble of Lucretius 
I dlways loved so much,—because it brought e 
The very breath of fields and happy flocks, 
With that great animal content and joy 
Which fills the earth to which we all return.” . 


Then trembling, in a voice made thick with tears, 
The old man at the bidding of the boy 
Read the rich periods of the only bard 
Who faced with fearless front unconguerable 
That Shape so many see, —a Skeleton 
Standing amid the univyersal snow 
Of seeds atomic, pointing dimly down. 


“ For of the mighty scheme of heaven and gods 

I now shall sing, unfolding to thy gase 

The everlasting principles of things— 

Whence Nature forms, increases, and sustains 

All forms that are, and whither as they die e oœ 
She evermore disspives each form again. $ 
These principles we in our human speech a 

Call malter or the generative seeds, 
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Bodies primordial whence all things that be 
Were marvellously fashioned from the first”! 


Witheeyes half closed, his face suffused with sunlight, 
The pale boy listen’d, while the verse flow’d on. 


“ This dla EN this deep shadow of the mind,. 
Neither the sunrise nor the darts of day 

Have power to scatler ; but it shall dissolve 

Before the light of reason and the face 

Of Nature’s self. First, for exordium, 

Lay thou to heart this first great principle— 

Nought eer is form’d from noughi by power divine... 
But tohen we have studied deep and comprehend 

That power divine can neer make nought from nought, 
Then shall we know that which we seek to know— 
How" everything is fashioned first and last, 

And all things wrought without the help of God!” > 


So far he read, and paused; and as he paused 
A change came o'er the face he gased upon, 
As if a finger touch’d the brow and eyes. 
The father shriek’d and shudder'd, shrinking back 


- In nameless awe, for in a moment’s space, 


Though all the air was sunny overhead, - 
And all the lake was golden at their feet, 
The twain were cover’d with a shadow os 
By some dark shape unseen. 
. “ Hold my hand, father, 


|? 


Then the white face flash’d 


For I am dying 


To one wild look of passionate farewell, 


And silently, without another word, 

The last sad breath was drawn. 
They bore him in— . 

How and by whom the gentle deed was done 

The father knew not, being dazed and stunn’d, 

But follow’d moaning, while upon his bed 

They placed him down; and when thet afternoon 


‘A pallid Sister from the convent came 


To do the last sad offices of death, 

The old man only watch’d her in a trance g 
And padeno sign; but when, her kind task done, 
She touch’d him, saying in her own soft speech, 

“ Signor, I trust he died in the fall faith _ 

OF Christ our ford!” he gave a laugh so strange. 
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So terrible and yet so pitifol, 
She thought his wits were gone. 

Fair as a star, 
Justinian lay upon his bed of death, e e œ 
And seeing him s0 young and beautiful 
The Sister gathered lilies in the garden 
And strew’d them on his breast ; then reverently 
She bleas’d him ; and the old man look’d at her, 
Trembling as in a trance; but suddenly . 
Uprising, in a hollow voice he cried, 
Pointing her to the door with quivering hands, 
“ Begone! profane him not! from life to death 
I kept him safe from Superstition’s touch | ; 
My boy! you shall not take him from me now! ’e 


Rosert BUCHANAN. 





The following is the original text of the passages of Lucretius, trans- 
lated in the text and printed in italics :— 


1 Nam tibi de summe cali ratione detimque 
incipiam, et rerum primordia pandam ; 
Unde omnes natura crost res, auctet alatque ; 
move eedem rursum natura perempta reaolvat ; 
nos materiem, e$ genitalis corpora rebus 
Reddends in ratione vocare, et semina rerum 
Appellare semua, ot hwo eadem usurpare , 
Corpora prima, quod ex illis sunt omnia primis, 
. De Rer. Nat., Booki. 5-962. 


2? Hun i terrorem animi tenebrasque necesse esb 
Non lia neque lucida tela dior 
Discutiant, sed nature species, ratioque : A 


Principium hino cujus nobis exordia mumet, 
Nullam rem e nihilo gigni divimitus unquam . 
Quas ob res, ubi viderimus nil posse oreari 
De nihilo, tum, quod sequimur, jam rectius inde 
Perspiciemus, et unde gnet re queque oreari, 
Et quo quæque modo flant opera sine 
De Rer. Nat., Book i. 147-15), 155-150. 


HERBERT SPENCER ON THE DATA OF 
ETHICS. 


? ~- Ths Dala of Hiksos, By Hxxeret Srxwoxe. Chapman 


HEN a writer of the acknowledged power of Herbert Spencer 
proceeds to treat of Ethical Data, after a long series of works 
regarded as preliminary for this task, special importance is to be 
attached to his reasoning. Laborious preparation for a crowning 
“ effort lends increased interest to that effort when at last it is 
` undertaken. Besides, Herbert Spencer has devoted himself to the 
exposition and defence of a theory of evolution, which has gained 
widg popularity, and which has this obvious merit in a scientific 
sense, that it contemplates human life as an integral part of a grand 
whole. The full teat of such a theory is not reached until the 
attempt is made to include ethical data within its boundaries. Only 
now, therefore, can the testing strain be said to have been applied 
to the entire theory of Spencer. How can an evolution theory, 
which traces all characteristics of human life to a process of develop- 
ment from lower forms of animate existence, account for the right 
and dutiful in human conduct? If the right and” dutiful find no 
place in the life of the mollusk, how do they find a place by gradual 
evolution in the life of man? This is the question ta which Herbert 
Spencer has now addressed himself, and the success of the answer 
is here to be considered. 

A prefatory explanation of the reason for the appearance - of this 
volume at the present time is the author’s fear “ of leaving the final work , 
of the series unexecuted.” A pprbension that “health may per- 
manently fail,” before he reaches ‘ * the last part of the task he had 
marked out fgr himself,” has led the author to pass by ¢ertain inter- 
mediate sfages in the treatment of Sociology, in order that he may _ 
deal now with Ethical distinctions. The volume will receive a wel- 
come, joined with the’hope that Herbert Spencer may have granted 
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him strength sufficient Yor deliberately completing the whole round 
of work he has laid down for himself. At the same time, the urgent 
need for dealing at once with The Data of Ethics is on admission 
of-the fundamental importance of the ethical problen# an admission 
which will be fally accepted by those who differ essentially from 
him as to the true theory of moral life. 

Before entering upon criticism, it is necessary to state, however 
briefly, the development theory upheld by Spencer, of which the 
ethical theory now presented is to be taken as the crowning feature. 
According to him, the science qr philosophy of existence is to be 
found in evolution from lower to higher forms. The lowest stage 
is the physical; from that there is advance to the biological; the 
next advance brings us to the psychological; and thence wp are 
brought to the sociological. Restricting attention here tœ conduct, 
as coming most closely on the ‘present subject of investigation, there 


is evolution from the lowest forms of physical action, which gradually . 


assumes a more developed aspect, keeping pace with the evolution 
of structure and of functions in the history of animate existence. 
Under this theory, the laws of evolution are held to supply an 
adequate philosophy of human conduct. 

That there is a progress from lower to higher in the order of 
existence, admits of no dispute. In accordance with this, we can 
form systematic conceptions of the universe. But that an all-per- 
vading law of evolution, taken as the scientific expression of a force 
operating through all forms of life, gives the explanation of a gradually 
increasing complexity of being, is a theory which must still ocgasion 
much debate. My present purpose, however, is- not to discuss this 
theory, but only to find the point of junction which may set Spencer’s 
ethical philosophy in proper position and in a suitable light. e 

The evolution theory which Herbert Spencer has bean at pains to 
develop clearly determines the line of his procedure as to ethics. 
Either the ethical theory must: be a manifest outgrowth of the evolu- 
tion theory—a crowning feature in it—or that theory itself must be 
abandoned as insufficient to meet the difficulties connected with the 
higher order of activity. Accordingly Herbert Spencer defines Ethics 
by reference to its subject-matter in the following terms: “ Ethics 
has for its subject-matter that form which universal conduct assumes 
during the last stages of its evolution” (p. 20). So far this statement 
only affirms that ethical action is the highest type of action—a state- 
ment about which there may be general agreement. But whether 
this highest type of action, as seen in human life, can be accurately 
described as the last stages of evolution in the history of “universal 
conduct,’ may be disputed. Human conduct may warrantably be 
classified with conduct in general, but it does not therebf become a 
phase of universal conduct. 

The intellectual demand meeting the evoldtionist when he reaches 
VOL, XXXYII. Y 
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the territory of ethics is, to show that .mordl® action is the product of 
higher structure and functions, belonging to man. The evolutionist 
has to cut his way through a.thicket of perplexities in attempting to 
make good thw parition, The test of the scheme must be found .in, 
generally recognised ethical conceptions, and the measure in which a 
rational explanation of these conceptions, . and of the actions to which 
they lead, has been provided. 

In. the earlier stages of his discussion, Mr. T deals 1st, with 
“Conduct in general ;” 2nd, “ Hrolatpn of conduct;” and 8rd, í Good, 

and bad conduct.” , 

_ That- conduct is a whole, and dia a part of the totality ; that ` 
` conduct may be taken in a sense so wide as to include all actions, 
except, purposeless actions, that is, all actions adjusted to..ends; and 
that ethigal- science is concerned with a restricted. and advanced. 
division of conduct—are positions which may be freely admitted. 
There is, indged, an, ambiguity in the description of purposeless. 
actions, about which, however, there is no need to raise discussion. 
There is, however, a wide difference between. an action which serves, 
a purpose, and an action by which an agent executes his own purpose ; 

and there is a proportionate difference between the philosophic 4 theories, 
adequate to account for these-two sets of actions. There is an im- 
mense distance separating the action’ of water “pouring upon a mill- 

wheel from the action ofa man conveying his thoughts to another in 
-ordinary conversatiop.- And ‘between these two lies the vast and com-, ` 
plicated set of. sensori-motor actions, epee te various | orders of 
muscylar activity. . 

Let us here, however, keep hold pf these ten conceptions, which are 
favourites with Mr. Spencer, that conduct is-p totality, -and that moral 
conduct is a part ip this whole. We have now to consider how moral 
actions come.to be regarded as a distinct class within the totality. To 
account for this, we must be able to point-to distinguishing features, 
belonging exclusively to such actions: What are these features ?, and 
how .are they recognised ? | In accordance with the relation of whole 
and part, it is found convenient to dwell on the general,” classification of 
actions as good or -$ad.. From. this generality, it is needful to discover, 
the avenue to the more specific region of right'or, wrong. 'Fhis requires, 
- diserimination, which:. hrings the evolutionist-on his, first serjous per~ 
plexity. There is, indeed, no great puzzle so long as we linger amongst 
evidences of growing complexity of animal structure, and, adaptation: to, ` 
the accomplishment of higher ends. We freely apply the term “good,”, 
in a lax general sense, to all actions serving any end in animal economy, 
such as the support of the organism, or the increase of happiness. Sọ, 
long as we confinug obeervation in this region, there. ¢an-be no’ dispute, ` 
as to Spencer’s answer to the question, J¥Aat constitutes advance inthe, 
. evolution of conduct? Increasing complexity of organism” provides for ` 
increasing complexity . of action. On this line of progress, ne 
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degrees of excellence, we may have a good and a better. From còm- 
plexity within the organism itself, we pass to what concerns the species 
to which the individual belongs, considering what js £009 in tho sense 
of providing for the continuance of the race. Here we are concerned 
with the relation of parents and offspring, as exemplified in lower and 
higher orders of beings. From this we advance to what is social, and 
the good is that which contributes to the strength and comfort _of the 
aggregate belonging to the same order. as 
All this is clear and certain, but it helps nothing towards an expla- 


. nation of ethical distinctions. It is in some sense an obstruction to a 


proper understanding. For it deliberately leads us into a thicket out 
of which it is difficult to clear a way to open ground, where moral 
distinctions come within sight. “The struggle for existence”—the Well- 


known auxiliary of-the evolutionist—proves a source of great per-_ 


plexity, as he seeks to become a moralist, vindicating an evolution 
theory as adequate to explain ethical actions “The struggle for 
existence” has as its consequent “survival of the fittest,” and that as 
its concomitant “destruction of the weakest.” This struggle may be 
traced in the evolution of conduct up the scale of increasingly complex 
organism, with evidence of steadily increasing violence on the one 
hand, and laceration on the other. Growing strength, with more 
powerful weapons of offence, may present evolution of condgct, appear- 
ing at length in fiercest encounters. But such evolution is not in 
the direction of morality, nor is it any help towards the evolution of 
thought bearing on higher conduct. - - 

Nothing can conceal—or even materially obscure—the vastnes$ o 


` ihe contrast involved when we pass from such conflict to actions which 


come within the ethical region. We are introduced into a new sphere 
—as Mr. Spencer has said, it is introduction “ by antithesis” (p. 18). 
But “antithesis” is not to be found in evolution of structure, and 
function, and action. The evolution which leads to increased power.of 
attack, does not at the same time lead to restraint upon the disposition 
to be violent. It cannot ~warrantably be said that “this imperfectly 
evolved conduct infroduces us... to conduct that is perfectly evolved,” 
meaning by that last expression conduct which does not seek to injure, 
but expressly shuns all such injury, as deserving the condemnation of 
oyery intelligent being. In giving emphasis to this, we are not over- 
looking the fact that men often act irrationally—under the sweep of 
angry passion act even brutally. In such brutal conduct, too often to 
be deplored in the painful revelations of domestic life, we have the 
evolution of conduct without antithesis. We havo evolution in accord- 
ance with the line of progress previously traced; but this is not 
evolution towards ethical conduct,, but in an opposite ‘direttion. It is, 
indeed, true, as Mr. Spemcer says, that “ contemplating these adjust- 
ments of acts to ends which miss completeness, hecause they cannot be 
made by one creature without other creatures being prevented from 
T2 : 
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making them, raises the thought of adjustments such that each creature. 
may make them without preventing them from being made by other 
creatures” (œ 18). , But such a statement is not the product of an 
evolution theory. Attention is not restricted to progress of conduct in 
acoordance with the one accredited law of advance, but is directed on - 
something quite different. The suggestion is not the product of a 
philosophy true to its own accepted basis. This is a process of cutting 


_down the thicket which hinders progress, instead of discovering 2 


philosophic pathway. We may, indeed, “ contemplate” the survival of 
the fittest by destruction of the weaker, which had struggled for exist- 
ence while strength remained, and we may regard the conduct of the 
survivor as no fit course for man. To us there may arise the thought 
of & line of action more admirably serving an adjustment of the rights 
and interests of others. But the contemplating of the action of lower 
animals in this way, and the raising of thoughts concerning a nobler 
line of action, are no illustrations of evolution of conduct; and what 
is still more important, they are not to be accounted for by any 
materials supplied by an evolution theory. Or, to put the objection in 
another form, moral conduct which scrupulously shuns infliction of 
injury, cannot be described as “that form which siversal conduct 
assumes during the last stages of its evolution” (p. 20). While granting 
that conduct is a whole, and moral activity a part of that whole, it is 
impossible to find any sense in which moral action can be described as 
a form which universal conduct assumes—as if the underlying, the 
lower and earlier, did actually lend support to ethical forms of activity. 

From this dilemma, I' pass to Mr. Spencer’s treatment of good and 
bad conduct. There is no need for lingering over the fact that very 
large application is found for the word gaod. We have things which 
are good; good in the action of physical forces ; good service from the 
lower animals; and we have a vast variety of applications for the 
descriptive term among the actions of man towards his fellow-man, It 
was in view of this wide application of the word, that Socrates so often 
pressed the question—Good for what? Good conduct is vast in range 
and complexity. This reference to a wider sense of goodness in conduct 
does not, however, help us towards an explanation of moral distinctions, 
but pressea into view a worse perplexity than that which has just 


. occupied attention. If there are such varied shades of meaning in- 


cluded under the general term good conduct, how do we explain the ` 
explicit restriction of the right in action—the definition of moral good 
—and how comes it that we assign a species of sacredness to moral 


- actions, attaching special importance to moral sanction? I am willing, 


at this point, to waive all questions concerning “ conscience,” and also 
concerning & Divine authority imposing and enforcing moral law. We 
may leave these out of view for the present, that we may consider 
singly this questions-How can the conditions of sentient life, with 
power of abstract intelligence superadded, lead to the recognition of , 
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moral distinctions? How have some actions come to be regarded asa 
distinct class, under the name “ morals” ? 

With Mr. Spencer the good in conduct is the adjustment of means 
to ends, in accordance with the laws of sentient exjstgnces With him, 
as with all who adopt the evolution basis, the good in experience is the 
agreeable; in action, that which contributes to agreeable experience. 
No one will hesitate in allowing that the agreeable is good, for that is 
only to define the agreeable by another word accepted as synonymous: 
Whether tho agreeable is synonymous with all good is a question which 
awaits solution. Now, a8 sentiency or sensibility depends upon external 
influence, Mr. Spencer treats of the good by reference to existing 
interests, According to him, the first set of adjustments is, “ those 
subserving individual life;” the second, “those which subserve the 
rearing of offspring;” the third includes “the deeds by which ° men 
affect one another.” Taking, then, good as designating the common 
and, as well as the conduct which leads to that end, there is, according 
to this view, a threefold aspect of human good :— personal good; the 
good of offspring, which is iw a sense only an expansion of personal 
good; and the good of others, or of mankind around us. Al this is 
clear and indubitable. If the agreeable is “ good”—as we all admit it 
to be—it is good wheresoever and by whomsoever experienced. If, 
hawever, there be experience of an agreeable kind, that is, “ good” in 
the sense indicated, associated with action which in a quite different 
sense we name “ bad,” that is, wromg—and this also is unquestionable— 
this is a disturbing consideration for the present treatment of ethical 
data, though I shall not here dwell upon it. Meanwhile let us con- 
centrate on this,—that there are three distinct circles of persorfality 
with which conduct is concerned, in order to realize what is generally 
Tegarded as “good” in life. These are self, offspring, and persons 
standing in no closer relation to us than that of fellow-men. This may 
be taken as ignoring the ties of kindred; but no serious criticism need- 
rest on this ground, as the threefold distribution sufficiently meets the 
requirements of the argument. Regarding these three, then, as suffi- 
ciently representative, it would seem that the agreeable is of the same 
value in the experience of all three classes, for the agreeable is the 
agreeable wherever experienced, and the agreeable is the “ good.” But 
Mr. Spencer proceeds to treat of varying degrees of clearness in recog- 
nising its presence, and in emphasizing the fact. The regard to the 
agreeable is much more prompt when personal satisfaction is the end 
of our actions, and yet we much more praise actions as “ morally good” 
which seek the benefit of others. Mr. Spencer here points to the fact 
that our “ ethical judgments” are*much more explicit and obvious with 
one class, of cases than with another. Those passed “on 1, self-regarding 
acta are ordinarily little emphasized,” and’ are sometimes, obacure in 
application. On turning to the second class, “we no longer find any 
obscurity in the application of the words good and bad.” “ Most 
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emphatic, however, are the applicationa of the words good and bad to 
conduct throughout that third division, comprising the-deeds by which 
men affect one another” (p. 24). Theat this distinction of clearnoas 
and emphasis in {hẹ history of our moral judgments is strictly accurate, 
being upheld by a large body of evidence, admits, I think, of no doubt. 
But the fact tells adversely for a theory which takes it as the under- 
lying assumption of: all ethical judgments that tho agreeable is the one 
necessary and uniform test of the right. For, on this assumption, the 
agreeableness connected with the attainment of personal advantage 
should be at least as clear as the fact of agrecableness to offspring, or 
to our fellow-men generally, when their interests are promoted. On 
the fundamental assumption of a happiness theory, there should be. no 
ethical judgments so direct, unhesitating, and emphatic as those which 
prorfbunce ates the actions contributing to personal satisfaction. 
How, then, has it come to pass that there is leas inclination to 
emphasize the moral quality of actions bearing on personal happiness? 
Mr. .Spencer’s answer is this: ‘Those’ ethical judgments we pass in 
eelf-regarding acts are ordinarily so little emphasized; partly because 
the promptings of the self-regarding desires, generally strong enough, 
do not need moral enforcement, and partly because the promptings of the 
other-regarding desires, leas strong, and often over-ridden, do need moral 
enforcement” (p. 28). The facts are as Mr. Spencer- states, but they 
are unavailing for the contemplated purpose. Attention is turned aside . 
to the need for special enforcement of certain actions, It is directed 
on the impulse which leads to the pursuing of such lines of conduct, or 
the absence of it. Doubtless it is an important fact for the ethical 
studtnt that men are much more eager to promote their own happiness 
than their’neighbours’ interests. And if our praise is directed upon 
mal merit, we may specially commend the man who rises above the 
Impulso to seek his own good, in order to benefit another. But, ad- 
-mitting this, it still remains true that if the ‘agreeable is the sole test -. 
of. the morally right, the clearest and most strongly. emphasized mora? *. 
judgments should be those directed upon the actions which gain per- 
sonal gratification. But as the opposite is the case,’ there is `a pre- 
‘sumption that the agreeable is not thé basis of moral distinctions: 
The statement that the promptings within us to seek the happimess 
of others “ need moral enforcement,” leads to the wider and more 
‘important statement, that “ conduct which seeks the good of others is 
‘most emphatically termed good” (p. 25). How, then, is this? Why 
‘should it be? This fact does not seem to’ harmonize with the théory 
‘that “the good is universally the pleasurable” (p. 80). For if it be, 
there can be no rational warrant for*distinguishing the conduct which 
‘seeks the good of others, as somehow higher than the conduct which 
Has for. itsgend our own good. All actions producing equal ‘happiness 
must, on this theory, be equally right. Yet there can be no doubt.that ` 
eRe Recon at others is specially commended. by men. es : 
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‘80? Not because the happiness of man is the sole good, for in that 
case the maxim would hold equally for self-satisfaction and for the satis- 
faction of another. On this basis, it could make no difference whether 
the agreeable experience were that of one individtal*or df another. The 
real explanation of the superiority assigned to action having for ita end 
the good of our fellow-men is this,—that man, as an intelligent moral 
agent, finds himself the custodian of the good of others. There is this 
marked differénce in the two cases, that a man has his own pleasure at 
his disposal, fo part with as he will, while the happiness of others is 
in his power under an entirely different condition or law of activity, 
requiring him not to abate it, but to increase it as he has opportunity. 
It is in this way that every man recognises a law of self-denial as the 
law of rational life. Any theory which fails to place Benevolence jn this 
- independent and absolute position, reduces morality to a more er leas dis- 
criminating phase of self-seeking. 

There remains the deeper question—How comes it to pass that 
actions most commonly and most emphatically commended are actions 
which most need to be enforced? But this question Mr. Spencer does 
not discuss, and it may be passed with this remark, that it waits 
solution, not only ‘as a single question, but as an inquiry bringing in its 
train a whole series of problems as to the possibility of the good lifé— 
problems in the discussing of which the Greek philosophers were 
specially strong. 

It is time now to consider Mr. Spencers mode of dealing with the 
upholders of an absolute morality. “ The.moralist who thinks this 
conduct intrinsically good, and that intrinsically bad, if pushedehdme, 
has no choice but to fall back on their pleasure-giving and pain-giving 
effects. To prove this, it needs but to observe how impossible it would 
be to think of them as we do, if their effects were reversed” (p. 8b). 
If the upholders of absolute morality could be so easily disposed of as 
this implies, we should not have had argumentation maintained for 
ages on the true philosophy of moral distinctions, Easy modes for 
disposing of the controversies of the ages are not usually reliable. The 
proof here offered in refutation of the doctrine of absolute morality is 
of the very slenderest kind. Only suppose the effects reversed, says 
our author, and it will appear that the actions are not intrinsically of 
the character we assign to them. “Suppose,” he says, “that gashes 
and bruises caused agreeable sensations, and brought in their train 
increased power of doing work and receiving enjoyment, should we 
regard assault in the same manner as at present?’ (p. 81).- When 
murder turns out to be something else than killing, and falsehood 
something else than deception, we shall have to adjust our vocabulary 
to the unexpected change; but we shall not thereby show that pleasure- 
giving or pain-giving effects alone decide moral distinctions, and it will 
remain true as at present that infliction of injury and deception of 
others are actions intrinsically wrong, whether the pain consequent 
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upon them be great or small. If murder tended to the lengthening of 
life, we should think of it otherwise than we do ; that is to say, we 
should have a use of the word “ murder” exactly the opposite of that 
assigned by ffreseat*usage, and our thoughts concerning the taking 
away of human life would remain as af present. This play over usage 
in speech obscures the question and explains nothing. How comes it. 
that we regard the destruction of human life as iniquity, while man- 
kind agrees to a daily slaughter of animals? . The real problem is, How 
come wo to think as we do of murder or deceit? What rational expla- 
nation can be given of our thoughts? We are agreed in our under- 
standing that murdering is wilful taking „away of the life of another, 
and that deceit is a wilful misleading of another. We admit that the | 
two aptions described under the names “ murder’ and “ deceit” could - 


` not be interpreted without reference to their consequences, for both are 


actions done to others. Nevertheless, the measure of the consequences 
is not the measure of our thoughts. It is this fact which Mr. Spencer 
has not faced, and which is essential to the discussion. So far js our 
mode of thinking from being determined by the consequences which 
follow, that two men might lose their lives by the hands of two of 
their fellows in exactly the sime manner, and we should call the one a ` 
case of murder, the other a case of aceidental death. Thus it appears 
that we think as we do, not merely by reference to, consequences, but 


`. also to the intention of the agent and a rational law of self-direction. 
. A morał action is something more than appears to an onlooker. A 


man may be deceived by statements made by two persons in succession, 
yet ip the one case we-may charge the narrator with deceit, in the 
other we may acquit the narrator of complicity. There was exactly the 
same result in both cases; but in the one case there was deceit, in the 
ether there was not. We think of the actions as we do by reference to 
the intention of the.agent. The moral action was the thing contem- 
plated. To ignore this, is merely to shut our eyes to facts, and attempt 
explanations while looking only at a part of the thing to be explained. 


‘Wrongness in conduct is not.measured according to amount of suffering 


attendant gn the action, nor is rightness according to the amount of 
attendant happiness. . There is, indeed, no man proposing to construct - 
a theory of ethics who can ignore consequences; assuredly no intui- 
tionalist proposes to do anything so absurd; but to ihclude all ethical 
data within: happiness, is to exclude what every ‘moral agent must 
recognise as belonging to morality. In regarding ethical data as essen- 
tially connected with mere sentient existence, we may keep some hold 
on the lower phases. of animal lifẹ which-the evolutionist cannot 
abandon; but we lose hold of the higher reaches of intelligent life, 


‘where morality beeomes possible. Consequences may even be reduced 


to a mininium, ‘and the injury to another be ep slight that it is hardly 
worth dwelling upon, ygi the action is regarded by us as absolutely 


- Wrong. ‘In Hke manner, se advantage accruing from an action may 
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, be so small that we should feel reluctance in assigning distinct import- 


ance to it, yet the action is commended as right, and we have no 
hesitation in expressing admiration of the agent. It may, indeed, be 
assumed “to be self-evident that life is good orbs, afcording as it 
does, or doés not, bring a surplus of agreeable feeling” (p. 27); but 
this is nothing more than to say that life is agreeable when it is agree- 
able, which is self-evidently true, but worthless as a help towards the 
discovery of ethical data. A surplus ‘of agreeable feeling may be in- 
terpreted in a variety of ways, leaving scope for great diversities in the 
ideal of life. To revive the reproach of the “ pig philosophy” (p. 46) is 
not agreeable; but a vague formula which will suit animal, even more 
readily than human. life, has the responsibility of pointing the. eye 
down the scale. And if, as Mr. J. S. Mill most admirably said, “jt is 
better to be a human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied” ¢ Utili- 
tarianism,” p. 14), we need something higher than “a surplus of the 
agreeable” as the formula for moral life. 

The further Mr. Spencer advances in his criticism of rival theories, 
the weaker his own position appears. His classification of these 
theories in itself betrays want of searching analysis, and consequent 
deficiency in critical treatment. He says,—‘ Ethical systems are 
roughly distinguishable according as they take for their cardinal ideas (1) 
the character of the agent; (2) the nature of his motive; (8) the 
quality of his deeds; (4) the results” (p. 82). This is a classifica- 
tion of ethical theories completely untenable. It is quite impossible to 
vindicate it by any enumeration of moral philosophers, or of ethical 
schemes, A glance at the classification is sufficient to show thej it 
wants logical cohesion. For example, if we take number 3, “the 
quality of his deeds,”—wwhat ethical theory is there which does not 
profess to determine the quality of the agent’s deeds? How coulde 
there be an ethical theory without this as its primary purpose? How 
could we, for example, otherwise describe a Utilitarian theory, enume- 
rated under number 4, “the results,” than as as a theory which seeks 
to determine the quality of a man’s deeds by their results? Again, 
by what contrivance can we separate a man’s motive from the nature of 
his deed, or propose to regard a moral action otherwise than as involv- 
ing motive, act, and end? And, once more, how can the character of the 
agent be the standard of ethical distinctions, or how can we judge of 
any man’s character, “save by the quality of his deeds?’ Or, if we 
contemplate the ideal of character as the end towards which men are to 
strive by persistent effort, how can men aim at this without a prior 
knowledge of the quality of their actions? This fourfold classification of 
“the standards of different moral schools’ shows a disregard of the 


` common characteristics of all ethical theories, and fails ¢o mark out 


their distinguishing featurgs. - 
How, then, can such a classification be illystrated?” There is, I 


believe, no theory which can be placed under number 1, as finding the 
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standard of right actions in “the character of the agent.” Plato and: 
Jonathan Edwards are named here, but no reference is given to any : 
part ofthe works of either in support of the description. Mr. ‘Spencer 
says,— It if strange that a notion so abstract as that of perfection, or 
a certain ideal completeness of' nature, should ever have been thought 


onb from which a system of guidance can be evolved, as it was in a E 


general way by Plato, and more distinctly by Jonathan Edwards” 
(p. 82). Plato did point to an ideal excellence of character. which 
men. should strive to reach; but he did so only as Socrates had done | 
before him, as Aristotle did after him, and as every moralist must do, 
whatever be his theory. of the standard of moral distinctions. But it is 
- impossible to maintain that Plato made the “ notion of perfection” that 

-“ from which a system of guidance can be evolved.” We have only to 
recall the leading conception pervading the Republic, that the govern- 
ment of reason is the essential condition for the right guidance of 
conduct, in order to see how far Plato was from presenting an abstract — 
notion of ‘perfection as that from which a system of guidance was to be 
evolved. Or, to be more specific, we have only to refer to the fourth 

. Book,- where he concentrates upon thé theory of moral life; and consider 
his acoount of- the Cardinal Virtues, Wisdom, Courage, Temperance, — 
and Justice (Republic, R. 1v., 428-488). When he maintains that 
man is to be guided by his reason ; and that, „to guided, he will cherish 
the right kind of fear, and will keep pleasure and passion in subjection, 
and will do his own part in society well, carefully guarding the rights and 

“opportunities of others for doing the same, we are not dealing with an 
abstract notion of perfection, but with definite laws of life. It is by 
persistent regard to these, that man is to advance towards perfection, 
discovering that virtue is the harmony of the soul. 

e When we take Jonathan Edwards, we do not find any example of the- 
class of writers described, for while he points to perfection as the end to 
be sought, he deals expressly with certain qualities and acts of the mind 
as constituting virtue, and maintains that “ true virtue most essentially 
consists in benevolence to being in general.” ane SREE 
the Nature of True Virtue, chap. i.) 


- I shall advance only one consideration more in criticism of the ` 


fondamental part of Mr. Spencer’s discussion of ethical data, bearing on 
his account of the tntwitional theory. The description of the theory is 
singular, and the representative selected no less so. “By the intui- 
tional theory I here mean, not that which recognises as produced by 


the inherited effects of continued experiences, the feelings of likingsand = 


_ aversions we haye to acts of certain kinds; but I mean the theory. 
which regards such feelings’ as divinely. given, and as _independent of . 
results @ienced by self or ancestors.. ‘There is, therefore, says 
Hutcheson, ‘as each oge by close attention apd reflection may convince 
himself, a natural and immediate determination to approve certain 
affections, and actions consequent upon them’” (p. 88). This descrip- 
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tion of an intnitional theory is at fault in every particular., There is 
not, I imagine, a single representative of an intuitional philosophy who 
would accept the account here given of intuitionalism. This theory in 
seeking to account for our mode of distinguishing mal quality in 
actions does not refer to “ feelings of liking and aversion,” but exclu- 
sively to the rational nature, alleging that our reason contemplates self- 
evident truth. As tha theory does not attempt to explain moral 
distinctions by pointing to “such feelings ” aş those described, it can- 
not speak of “ such feelings as divinely given” to man for his guidance. 
But an intnitional theory holds, as Mr. Spencer says in the hegative 
clause with which his statement opens, that self-evident truths are not, 
“the inherited effects of continued experiences.” Intuitionalism de- 
clares that self-evident truth was as clearly recognised two thoysand 
years ago as it is now; and that it is as clearly perceived now as it will 
be two thousand years hence. The theory holds that we may just as 
reasonably speak of improving, developing, or evolving mathematical 
axioms “ by the inherited effects of continued experiences,” as we may 
speak of improving, developing, or evolving the maxims of moral life by 
such means. Here is a clear enough line of attack for the opponents 
of the theory ; but Mr. Spencer’s criticism is utterly wide of the mark. 
Further, it is not distinctive of an intuitional theory to regard the 
power of intuition “ as divinely given,” any more than it is distinctive 
of a utilitarian theory to be atheistic. Whether the upholder of either 
theory is theistic or atheistic in his theory of the universe must depend 
upon other grounds altogether. These other grounds being recognised, 
however, it may be more natural for the atheistic thinker to be ptili- 
tarian in ethical theory, and probably—though that is less certain— 
more natural for the theist to be intuitional in ethics. But if the intui- 
tionalist in morals refer the power of intuition to a Divine source, ha 
does this not at all on account of the peculiar nature of intuition, but 
simply as he regards the five senses, the reasoning power, memory, and 
benevolent disposition as divinely given. 

The selection of Hutcheson, as the representative of intuitionalism is 
not easily explained. He did, indeed, hold that our’ recognition of 
moral distinctions.is not the result of “ inherited effects of continued 
experiences.” He did hold, as expressed in the quotation given, “a 
natural and immediate determination to approve certain affections and 
actions.” But Hutcheson belonged to a transition period in the history 
of philosophic thought, maintaining, along with Shaftesbury, the doctrine 
of “a moral sense,” and showing signs of a tendency to pass on toa 
form of theory in which more is assigned to the rational nature. His 
distinctive theory of our knowledge of moral quality in actionis stated 
thus: “ We must then certainly have other perceptions ofgnoral actions 
than those of advantage ; and that power of receiving these perceptions 
may be called a moral sense, since the definition agrees to it—viz., a 
determination of the mind to receive any idea ftom the presence of an 
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" object, which occurs to us independently of cur will.”* More “recent 
thought has not favoured the doctrine of a moral sense; but the in- 
tuitiondl school have preferred the view, as Mr. J. S: Mill accurately - 
described it, ©thag onr moral faculty supplies us only with the general 
principles of moral judgments.” For, as Mr. Mill states in contrasting 

‘the positions of the intuitional and experiential schools, “they both 
agree that the morality of an individual action is nót a question of direct 
perception, but of the application of a'law to an individual case,” the 
intuitionalist . holding that “the principles of, morals „are evident 
à priori, requiring nothing to command assent, except that the mean- 
ing of the terms be understood.”+ This describes the present phase of 
intuitional doctrine, and it seems e that Mr. Spencer did not 
introduce it’ in place of the quotation from Hutcheson, and did not 
think it needful to make account of Butler, and Reid, and Kant. ~ 

On the grounds thus presented in criticism of the earlier portion of 
“The Data of Ethics,” it seems to me that Mr. Spencer’s own theory 

, fails to account for the facts which he himself recognises as coming 
within the moral sphere; and, on the other hand; that he does not 
accurately represent the intuitional theory, and ponaequenly : his’ 
criticism of it is altogether wide of-the mark. 


z H. CaLparwooD. 


tAn In concerning Moral Good and Evil, sech, 1. 
+ Utii p. 3. 


THE LETTERS OF THE LATE MR. DICKENS. 


The Letisre of Oberies Now fof the first time 
lapera Edited his Sıstor-m-law and Eldest 
. 3yo & Hall 


O man ever expressed himself more in his letters than Charles 
Dickens’”’—#o the preface to this volume tells us. The book, 
we are assured, is a “picture of himself by himself.” The object 
of printing “the more private of the letters,” is to give, or at least 
to suggest, a picture of what he was at home, or in his relations to 
home—that is the view of the lady editors. But a great number of 
letters addressed by Dickens to his daughter Kate (Mrs. Perugini) 
are omitted for a good reason—they were burnt to ashes at the Pan- 
technicon. This alone must make a very serions blank in the portrait. 
The volumes are dedieated to that lady. 

There is not the least doubt that if we could have all the privaté 
letters of an energetic and “emotional man like Dickens, we should 
indeed have a portrait of himself by himself. Let us assume, what’ 
would inevitably be the case, that a certain number of the letters would 
be omitted, out of tenderness to human infirmity—for it is not to be 
supposed that Dickens was, as Disraeli said of Gladstone, “a character 
without one redeeming vice, sir’—let us assume this omission to have 
taken place, and also that, apart from any question of human infirmity, 
a certain number of letters were left out, as would certainly be the 
case, for mere triviality, or because they touched upon matters which 
survivors might not like to see wholly uncovered, we might still have a 
man’s- picture of himself by himself, But after all, published collections 
of private letters are usually diseppointing things, and these two large 
volumes, interesting as they are, constitute no exception to the general 
rule. We do, indeed, obtain glimpses of physical® sufffring and ill- 
health, for which the general public were quite unprepared ; but the 
Dickens of these pages is the Dickens we alrgady knew, and we have 
not the key to his interior life; while we are helped to discern incon- 
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sistencies of opinion and conduct of which there is no accessible ex- 
planation. Of these we shall say nothing but that they exist; the 
mind of Dickes had meny a cul-de-sac, as was natural, and he had no 


speculative capacity, or even consciousness of speculative difficulties. - 


All that M. Taine has said, and some things which even he has not 
said, of the absolutely Philistine quality of Dickens as a `moralist, 
is true; and it would seem that the front he showed to those whose 
record or whose current behaviour had a blot in it should in conse- 
quence be Philistine too; but it was not so: only, if we feel that there 
is an inconsistency here, we also feel, and with grateful: pleasure, that 
it is an inspired inconsistency, of much “ purer fire” than the incon- 


sistency of those who talk charity and live cruelty, In short, our ~ 


comnfent reduces itself to this—that we cannot\find out the man’s 
e . . 
philosophy of life. _ - N 


One point, however, is deeply emphasized by much of ‘the matter ; 


contained in these letters. We knew it before, but now we know it 


better- We mean his love of the young, his hearty understanding of © 


them, his fine sense of the humour there is in their way of looking at 
life, and his passionate desire to see them well-treated, afd openly and 
fully sympathized with. The theme is zo delightful-in itself, and flings - 


so much fond and rosy light upon -the foregronnd of a story or study | ° 


which, after all, is a melancholy one, or has at least & surprising 
amount of sadness in‘it, that we expect more than pardon ‘for quoting at 
full length a certain letter -to a little boy, which is to us (unlike some 
other choice passages) entirely new. This young gentleman, -Master 
Hastihgs Hughes, had written to Dickens before “Nicholas Nickleby” 
was finished, addressing him’as “ Respected Sir,” and favouring him 
with his own youthful notions of-what the story-teller ought to do in 


the way of “ serving out” Squeers, rewarding Nicholas, dnd other - 


things desirable in the interest of poetical justice. Dickens’s answer 
is as follows :— - iS ` E I 
f -S Doughty Street, Landon, December 12ih, 1838. 

U Rusprorep Ni, —I have given Squeers one cut on the neck and two on the 
head, at which he sppeared much surprised and began to cry, which being a 
cowardly thing, is just what I should have-expected from him—wouldn’t you? 

“ I have carefully done what-you told me in your letter about the Igmb and the 
two ‘sheepe’ for the little boys. They have also had some good ale and porter, 
and some wine. I am sorry you didn’t say what wine you would like themi to 
have. ~ I gave them some s ory which they liked vary much, exvept one boy, 
who was a little sick and choked a good deal. He was rather greedy, and that’s 
the truth, and I believe it went the wrong way, which I say served him right, 
and I hope you.will say so too. ` 

‘Nicholas had his roast lamb, as you said He was to, but he could not eat it all, 
and says if you do not mind his doing so he should like to have the rest hashed 
to-morrow with Some %reens, which he is very fond of, and so am L He said-he 
did not like t$ have his porter hot, for he thought it. spoilt the flavour, só I let 


him bave it cold. You should have sean him drink it? I thought he never would’ 


have left off. I also gave htm three pounds of money, all in sixpences, to make 
it seem more, and he said directly that he would give more than half to his mama 
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and sister, and divide the rest with poor Smike. And I say he is a- good fellow 
for saying so, and if anybody says he isn’t I am ready to fight him whenever they ' 
like——there ! i 

“Fanny Squeers shall be attended to, depand upon if. Your dragving of her is 
very like, except that I don’t think the hair is quite curly ehofigh. The nose is 
particularly like -hers, and zo are the legs. Sho isa nasty disagreeable thing; and 
I know it will make her very cross when she sees it; and what I aay is that I 
hope it may. You-will say the same, I know—at least, I think you will 

“ I meant to have written you along letter, but I cannot write very fast when I 
like the person I am writing to, becnuse that makes mo think “about them, and I 
like you, and so I tell you. Besides, it is just eight o'clock at night, and [always 
go to bed at eight o'clock, except when it is my birthday, and then I ait up. to 
supper. So I will not say anything more besides this—and that is my love to 
you and Neptune; and if you will drink my health every Christmas Day, I will 
drink - 


yours—come! 
“I am, Respected Sir, ° 
“Your affectionate friend,» 
“ CHARLES Dickens, 


“ P.8.—I don’t write my name very plain, but you know what it is, you know, 
so ever mind.” 


“T always go to bed at eight o’clock, except when it is my birthday, 
and then I sit up to supper’—a touch worthy of Charles Lamb. Indeed, 
the whole letter is somewhat like him; but one might remark, in pass- 
ing, that even here, when Dickens is at his best, there is a want of 
softness. > — - š 

The capacity of writing a letter like this furnishes a clue to the ~best 
part, and yet not the most intelligible part, of Dickens. It is quite 
true that he was shrewd, and held his own in dealing with certain kinds 
of worldly people, but a great deal of this result was owing to the help 
and counsel of friends—one or two of them (we suspect) ladies in 
his own household, or very near to him. But no man of a worldly 
nature could have written that letter, or so entirely sympathized with 
the simple out-spoken waya of a child. Now, it is only justice to the 
man to bear this in mind in reading the other letters. The first impres- 
sion one receives on turning over the pages is that of an immense 
egotism. But Dickens was, in respect of tendency to frank out-pouring, 
a really child-like man, and, in addition, the majority of the letters are 
written to members of the family, or very dear old friends who, hè knew 
and felt at the moment of writing, would listen to his rattle about 
himself and his succeases with something better than indulgence ; with, 
namely, the interest of something like conscious oneness. A man is 
not an egotist when he tells the story of his adventures to his wife or sister. 

There is another topic to which the letter we have quoted points 
very clearly. There is all the difference in the world between taking 
a pride, a selfish pride, in one’s pursuits and successes, and taking a 
childlike pleasure in them. The difference is too often ®yerlooked ; 
but it is real. We may,“ rattle” about our doings because we wish 
to impose our own greatness upon others, or out of a simple-hearted 
pleasure in them, which wo take for granted others will share. 


> 
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` The latter is the way of children, and Dickens fell naturally into it. 
Tt ‘is, perhaps, not uninteresting to notice that Andersen had, ina 
very high degree, the vanity now in question, if vanity it must 
be called. “It sets to belong naturally to the child-loving tempera- 
ment when associated with gifts which collect an audience of almost 
eny kind. There is a striking similarity, in certain particulars, 
between the genius of Andersen and that of Dickens. Both writers 
were mimes, both of them almost lived upon sympathy and admiration ; 


_ both made puppet-ashows of the world, and found their highest delight 


in making-believe with them. In Dickens there were elements of 
strenuousness and incessant expectancy .which were wanting in the ~ 


_ Danish puppet-maker: Dickens looked as if he slept with his eyes 


opan, and was always beckoning to the next hour to come on a little 
quicker, in order that he might have the fall impresion ʻof it. And 
as the present was, of course, the only thing he was sure of, he. 
was always stretching forward, with eager pains, to anticipate as 
much sympathy in to-morrow as he had to-day. He could not bear 
blank places in his life. In-a word, he was a thestrical-natural man. 
Real He was; but he could not have kept up happily and well . 
his sense of the real in life unless he had perpetually mimicked it to 
himself, and then got back from others some echo of his own delight. 
There is another reason why Dickens appears, especially in his - 
letters, to be .more of an egotist than he actually was, taking him 
simply as a human being. Asa writer with an enormous popularity, 


_ pressing down upon him as well as lifting him, he had inevitably the 


habit of working himself up to given effects, or at least of keeping given 
effects before his eyes. Hence, even in his letters, you too often hear 
the cranks and pulleys creaking, and you feel as if he would perhaps 
write better under the influence of a sedative. He seems, at one time, 
to have taken henbane, under medical advice, and to have enjoyed it 
very much—at first it gave him sweet but soothing semi-hallucina- - 
tions, and then it sent him to sleep. If he had taken a little more of -7 
it, instead of stretching out for long walks when he wanted rest, it 
might have heen better for him. But who, knows? At all events, 
some of us-would have relished more repose in the picture which the 
letters help us {to make up in our own minds. How refreshingly 
gentle,- for example, is this letter to M. de Cerjat, which we slightly 
abbreviate :— i 

4 Of family inielligenon I, have very littla Charles Collins continuing in a 
very poor way, and showing no signs of amendment, he and my daughter Katie ` 
wont to Wiesbaden, and thence to Nice, where they are now. I have strong ap- 
prehengions that he will never recover, md that she will be left a young widow. 
‘All the reat are as they were. ` Mary neither married nor going tobe; Georgiana 
holding thenmall sogether and perpetually co nding with the distant ones; 
I las coming off here, in which another generation begins to poep 
above the table. I once used to think what a horrible thing it was to be a grand- 
father. Finding that the calamity falls upon me without my perceiving any 
change in myself, I bear it like a man. i ` 
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“Mrs, Watson has bought a house in town, to which she repairs in the season, 
for the bringing out of her daughter. She is now at Rockingham. Her eldest 
son is said to be as good an eldest son as evor;was, and to make her position there 
a perfectly independent and happy one. I have notseen hi for some years ; her 
I often see; but he ought to be a good fellow, and is very popular in his neigh- 
bourhood. : 

“I have altered this place very much since you were here, and have made a 
pretty (I think an unusually pretty) drawing-room. I wish you would come back 
and seo it... .. 

“ Pray give my love to Mrs. Cerjat, and tell her that I should Ike to go up the 
Great St. Bernard again, and shall be glad to know if she is open to another 
ascent. Old daysin Switzerland are ever fresh to me, and sometimes I walk with 
you again, after dark, outside the hotel at Martigny, while Lady Taylour 
(wasn’t it?) sang within very prettily. Lord, how the time goes! How many 
years ago |” 


Oh, that he had more frequently - written, both in his books amd else- 
where, in this homely, unexaggerated manner | 

The want of repose is, we need not say, unfavourable to medita- 
tivo humour, subtlety, and even tenderness. Of course, thore was 
tenderness in Dickens, but it is too often marred by the tendency to 
“work up” to a given point. Though he had the industry of the 
artist, he had not the gentle receptive patience. His pathos has not 
the “dying, dying fall” which softly breaks the heart—though people 
ery over it. There is more heart-break in Thackeray’s little ballad, 
“At the Church Gate,” than there is in all Dickens. This may 
appear a hard saying, and indeed one can overhear the remark that 
Thackeray never makes you cry. He does not, and Dickens often 
does. The references in theese letters to the cases, at public or private 
readings, in which men—sometimes it is a stranger, sometimes 
Macready or Landor—are made to cry by the pathos of the writing, 
are striking, as evidence of the value Dickens set upon his power 
in this respect. No doubt it was great, even with men of fine tem- 
perament; and it was usually exercised for good and useful purposes ; 
but, after all, the capacity to make one cry is a somewhat crudo test 
of pathetic power in a writer. A -better criterion might perhaps be 
found by seeking answers to such questions as these :—Is not that the 
truest and highest pathos which. affects you most when you are 
alone? which, whether it makes you cry or not, affects you as much 
or more upon the tenth reading than upon the first? It must be 
admitted, however, that there is much uncertainty in criticism of this 
kind. We have grown over-fastidious and too self-conscious in these 
matters. But if we cannot cry over Paul Dombey or Little Nell as 
Landor and Jeffrey did, we can find.plonty of other things in Dickens 
to stir the fountains of tenderness and pity. Only they are almost 
obviously instances in which the author did not aim St pfthgs at alf. 
There was too much insistence in him—there is no broken writing in 
the more intimate portions of these letters. Tog much is said; and 
too little is left to those sub-indicative touches which leave the heart 
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of the reader or the listener the luxury of a gentle freedom. The 
master of the tragedy doth protest too much. Something of the same 
fault there was in Canon Kingsley—that is to say, in his prose, but 


< when- he wrote Yefse, he usually got rid of the “ false gallop’—so much 


may the velvet fetters of the necessity for perfection of form do for a 


man. Considering the rhythmic flow of much of Dickens’s prose, it is | - 
‘a little curious that he did not write more verse,—especially considering 
„how well he did it, But the fact is that he was his own bond-slave 


and victim in this and in some other matters. -The letters are fall of 
the tokens of eager insistence. He could not Wait for the éffect he 


wanted. When ofice he had tasted power in a given way, he was not 


patient enough to make fresh experiments with his own gifts; 

rather, when he did happen to make any such experiment, he dropped H 
upon the first signs of failure ; which with him would mean lack of strongly 
expressed admiration from others, or a falling off in the sale. - He once 


or twice tried. a dreamy manner, and dropped.it; but it is in the highest ` 
. degree: probable that ‘if he. could have waited, and tried again and 


again, he would have found both. the means of discipline and a great 
source of power in that vein. - He'‘shows, to the very: last, a hankering 
after it, and his letters are often those of a great dreamer. 

One thing is exceedingly obvious on the face of these letters, as, 
indeed, it is obvious in the books, and was obyious in the life of Dickens. 
He had but little secretiveness. That is undoubtedly a disadvantage 
to a man, when the question is once raised whether he is.an egotist or 
not. ‘This want: caused his books to be destitute of whatever charm 


‘ethe retarding art” can give; and; as a rule, even the best effects of | 


- even his most homely writing leap into your eyes, as the French phrase 


goes, when you would rather they stole upon you. 

This, however, is not solely the result of lack of secretive power, for 
we sometimes find’ the retarding art” practised by writers who have 
less of that power than he had. There was something else, . The truth 
must be spoken—Dickens lacked reverence. - There is an amusing reply 
of his to a Mr. David-Dickson, who hdd expostulated with him about 
some point in the Chadband business, and a very clever reply it is—but 
totally inapprehensive, unless we may take it to be evasive. There are 
a few other things of a similar order in the letters; but it is not upon 
these that we found. the remark that Dickens had but little capacity of 
reverence, “It is.shown in his “ accost ; ; as it appears in his face. It 
was not necessary to crouch to anybody on earth, much less to play the 
“ snuffling hound” (his own phrase); but his whole manner, to men 
and women alike, is that of marching down upon them. The eyelid 
never droops; there is but little obeisance ; it is hail-fellow-well-met, 
right op.® Even the praise is usually too direct; as the criticism gene- 
rally is too firm of hand. It is usually very good, when it is directed 
to questions compoapd of business and literary quality, and nearly always 


_ it contains fine strokes. - But, on the whole, we might maintain of his 
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treatment of great topica that it is like his treatment of persons—it is 

too often rash, and wanting in self-suspicion. 

The process by which Dickens reached the most positie and the 
most controlling of his opinions in matters of polites, and social 
philosophy generally, is never disclosed to you. Perhaps there hardly ever 
toas a process, such as takes place in the minds of thoughtful students 
of life, history, and biography. It is difficult to conceive how there 
eould have been; for he never read much, and he passed at one bound 
from undistinguished striplinghood to what might be called the mature 
manhood of life-absorbing fame. The wonder is that his brain did uot 
turn round ; it saya much, very.much, for his natural goodness and strong 
common sense that he kept his head as he did. There is nowhere a 
trace of pride (in any vulgar sense) about the man; you can see in Ins 
portraits, especially the later ones, that he was entirely simple. A*little 
dignity of the soft and reticent order would have done him good. But 
- to return to the point we have for a moment left, there is no case on 
record like his—a man who must be called great as a humorist, and 
ranked, after all deductions, with the foremost men, living entirely the 
life of the brain, and yet being so utterly destitute`of the pure thinking 
faculty, and the tendency to resort to artistic and scientific checks. 
His common sense had all the force of genius; and there the matter 
stood. His morality—considered as a system—was altogether second- 
hand, and he displayed no leaning towards any great, any leading idea, 
that he had to do more than open his hand to receive. He was always 
ready to take the part of the poor, and he was the friend of “ the 


working man.” He-hated humbug and cant, not only because thoy 


were things at war with his natural directness, but because they were 
‘in an especial manner hindrances in the way of good-fellowship, and 
his off-hand, earnest good-fellow’s view of life. That view had nothing 
in common with the outlook of the mere bon vivant; the nature of 
Dickens was stringent; he set metes and bounds everywhere, to him- 
self as well as to others; there was not a lax-drawn stitch in his scheme 
of life. p 

But it cannot be denied that commonplace was at the bottom of much 
of his work, and that sometimes you feel this in a very irritating 
manner. Strong opinions on political or social questions do not always 
come with the best grace (though all sincerity is good) from a man 
who, you feel afraid, would have been a Mohammedan all his life if he 
had been born one, and who never showed the slightest disposition’ to 
attack any ovil at its tap-roots. It would be interesting to know how 
jhe got at his religious opinions. In one of his letters he shows that 
he had a fairly good understanding of the drift of such a book, for 
example, as the “‘ Essays and Reviews ;” but that is not saytng much, 
for the noise made by that-work proved nothing so muoh as the 
dense ignorance of the religious public: since thpre was scarcely one 
idea in it from cover to cover which was not familiar to intelligent and 
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thoughtful people sho had iade anything like a study of such matters. 
However,. Dickens did understand it, and abstracts it very well. His 
letters to ghis boys, when he starts them-in life, are also good from 
the “ serious” point of view ; but never for a moment, never by the turn 
of a phrase, do you see the bottom of his mind in matters of moral and 
religious speculation. It has been very unjustly said that his writings 
are mainly a glorification of the spirit of the English Christmas. 
They are much more than that—they are, apart from the attractive — 
_ force of their humour, mighty lessons in the first humanities, they — 
have the-immense merit of never lowering your faith and hope. When 
we consider how many villains Dickens has drawn; how he has groped 
and grubbed—we were going to say—in the lowest kennels of human 
b&seneas and squalor, it is a fine thing to say, it is a noble feather 
in his cap, that he never gives you a heart-ache in the bad sense. This 
suffices to give him high rank. Tt places him by the side of men like - 
Goldsmith ‘and Scott, whose great glory it is that they are always ready - 
to reconcile us to human nature when we have fallen out with it. 
It is, indeed, true that Dickens is never in advance of his time, and 
seldom in advance of his theme. He is thoroughly at home in the 
world as it is, willing and often eager to change the machinery of civili- 
sation, but never intent on questioning accepted principles, either as to 
their history or their relevancy; but if his want of apprehensive intelli- - 
gence on certain great questions compels us now and then to feel as if we 

_ should like a little more sense of solid foundation. for so much very 
decisive writing about this or that, he makes us amends by putting us 
ĉn the heights which we should be only too glad to keep in our most 
restless and most revolutionary moods. 

It does not follow that the master is never sad, or never overwhelms 
you with pictures of human misery, or suggestions of ‘the devil that lurks 
in too many of us. -It appears from these letters that it was only after 
an effort, which made him ill, that he could bring himself to read the 
Death of Nancy in public.- And who can wonder? that scene may be 
criticised, but who can forget it, or who, remembering it after the lapse - 
of years, can help feeling the old creepiness come over him? . If it were ° 
not for the sudden outbursts of humour, the picture of Dotheboys Hall, 
and of the early troubles of Oliver Twist, would be cruel reading. But 
there is something better than that. Now and then, there is a touch 
that thrills you to the roots of your being with the sense of brotherhood, 
of the oneness of the whole human story. There is a striking instance’ 
in the little tale-told by Boots, in the Christmas Npmber entitled the 
Holly Tree Inn. ‘There are others in the Poor Relation’s Story, and 
the Child’s Story; but the one which is put into the mouth of Boots 
we will Yentufe to quote :— 

The story is of two little children who have ‘ron away ‘to get - 
married :—- e 

“Boots don't know—perhaps I do—but never mind—it don't signify either 
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way, el it made a man fit to make a fool of himself, to see them two pretty 
babies a lying there in the clear still sunny day, not dreaming-half so hard when 
they was asleep, as they done when they was awake. But, Lord! when you 
come to think of yourself, you know, and what a game you have besa up to ever 
since you was in your own cradle, and what a poor sort of a chap you Gre, and how 
it's always either Yesterday with you, or else To-morrow, and never To-day, that’s 
where ùt is!” i 

There is the hand of the master there. You feel his touch on your 
own arm, and you are his captive. And it is usually through the 
mouth of the poor that our beloved humourist utters things that Shaks- 
peare or Cervantes might have said. Among them, we unhesitatingly 
place that speech of Boots, simple and trite as it seems. 

Nobody ever doubted it, but still it is a pleasure to find in these 
Letters that Dickens was a man of a sincerely and persistently 
affectionate heart. The result of the death of his wife’s sister, Mary 
was, we all remember, that he had to suspend the “ Pickwick Papers ” 
for two months ; and there is a very affecting reference to her in a letter 
to his wife :— i ` 

“ Is it not extraordinary that the same dreams which have constantly visited 
me since poor Mary died follow me everywhere? After all the changes of scene 
and fatigue, I have dreamt of her ever since I left home, and no doubt shall till 
I return, I should be sorry to lose such visions, for they are very happy ones, if 
it be only the seeing her in one's sleep. I would fain believe, too, sometimes, that 
her spirit may have some influence over them, but their perpetual repetition is 
extraordinary.” $ 

It is hard not to deplore the immense popularity of this man, and 
(cruel as it sounds) the manner in which he was followed up by troops 
of friends all his life. To lie fallow was what was wanted, both for 
his genius as a writer, and his better nature as a man. There is some- 
thing startling in the frequent recurrence of illness and exhaustion from 
literary labour which these letters record. He had a very powerful 
physique, and yet the breakdowns are painful to read about. Let 
those who fancy literature, as'a profession, is an easy one, be warned ! 
He died of downright wear and tear;-mainly the wear and tear of 
inventing and writing. ; - . 


Upon these volumes, considered as literary, memorials, a word or 
two will be sufficient. The lady editors have wisely prefixed to the 
letters of each year, from 1838-4 to 1870, an introductory chapter 
of explanation. These chapters are good, but the reader wishes 
them longer and fuller: to say nothing of points left unexplained, 
which call for explanation. If about half the collection, as it stands, 
were omitted, and such of the morp private letters as could properly 
be made public, were printed, we should receive a much more nearly 
perfect impression of the man. It often happens that % chops-and- 
tomato-sauce ” contains a yolume of meaning, which you wofild vainly 
look for in a score of set epistles. ` f 
; Marraew Browne. 
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THE CHARACTER AND WRITINGS OF 
CYRUS THE GREAT. 


gi 


RITINGS of Cyrus! the reader may exclaim; do such exist? 
Have we really anything authentic from the hand of this great 
conquering chief, whose history reads like a myth in Herodotus, and 
like a romance in Xenophon? Was the “ Warrior King,” who nearly 
two thousand five hundred years ago, overran Asia from the Suliman 
mountains to the Aigean Sea, everywhere beating down opposition, and 
welding one-half of the Eastern continent into an Empire, an author 
no”less than a soldier, a “learned clerk” no less than a “Hammer of 
Nations”? Kings in the olden time were more apt to write their 
histories in blood than ink—the sword was more familiar to their hand | 
than the pen or stylus—not often did they drop the one to assume the 
other, or pause in their career of havoc and slaughter to cultivate the 
arts of peace and the graces of literary composition. Still, there were 
exceptions to the general rule. David, the “man of. blood,” who built 
up ‘an empire which extended from the Euphrates*to the borders of 
Egypt by a long series of successful wars, wielded nevertheless “ the pen 
of a ready writer,” and was known to his contemporaries as “ the sweet 
psalmist of Israel.” Three early Egyptian kings are said by Manetho 
to have composed treatises. The literary tastes of Orodes, the conqueror 
of Crassus, and of Chosroés Anushirvan are well known. Cyrus the Great 
cannot, let it be at once confessed, compete with such monarchs as these. 
It is not literature, in the proper sense of the word; with which he 
stands connected. But still, he ha& left writings. There exist, on clay 
or stone, three inscriptions or pieces of writing belonging to his time, of 
which heis in our opinion to be considered the author; and there 
exist two documents, embodied in the literattre of the Jews, which we 
believe to be also faitful translations of decrees, or proclamations, put 
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forth in his reign and with ‘his authority. These five documents consti- 
tute the “ writings” whereto we propose to call attention in the present 
paper, and from them, in their combination, we expect that we shall be 
able to throw quite a new light on the character of the geat Persian 
monarch. : 

There are, however, one or two preliminary objections, to which we 
must address ourselves, before adducing the documents themselves. It 
may be said that the writings are not really the composition of Cyrus, 
but of his ministers, and that consequently they throw no light at all 
on the personal character or disposition of the king. And it may be 
held, as indeed it has been held of some of them, that their language 
has been so coloured by passing through the medium of a foreign 
tongue as to render them an unsafe basis for speculations such as those 
on which we propose to enter. . e 

We meet the first objection by remarking, that, though royal pro- ' 
clamations would not now-a-days, and among ourselves, be much evidence 
of the disposition of a monarch, yet in the despotic East, where kings 
“ govern” as well as “reign,” and with a king possessing the originality 
and vigour of mind which all agree in assigning to Cyrus the Great, the 


_ caso would be different. Even modern Turkish Aatis are some evidence 


` of the disposition of an Abdul-Aziz or an Abdul-Hamid. Decrees of 


such energetic Persian monarchs as Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius Hystaspes, 
are, à fortiori, of weight, and must be regarded as really emanating from 
themselves. They run in the first person; and no subject, whatever 
his rank, would dare to put into his royal master’s mouth any words 
or phrases which did not express his known mind on the subject- 
matter of the proclamation. To make the great king say to* his 
subjects that which he had not wished to say, would, if discovered, be a 
capital offence; and men were too anxious about keeping their heads 
upon their shoulders to run such a risk. R 

Much the same may be said with respect to the supposed “ colouring” 
of a decree in the process of trauslation. The translation of State docu- 
ments was & regular part of the Persian governmental system, and 
there must have been a class of officials trained to the duty, who no 
doubt knew their business. The documents which we possess in two 
or three languages (e.g. the Behistun Inscription) are translated very 
carefully indeed. An interpreter would know that he might have to 
answer with his head for any important mistake that he made, and 
would be vigilant accordingly. It is in the highest degree improbable 
that the tone and spirit of any royal decree or proclamation would have 
been seriously affected by translation under any of the early Persian 
monarchs. ` : ° 

So much by way of preface. We proceed now to adduce the docu- 
ments. And, first of all, we will bring forward the shortest This is. 
a bilingual legend, in the®Persian cuneiform writing, and the (so-called) 
Melian, still remaining in its original position @n the jambs of a gate- 
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P ; : 
way,” in the immediate vicinity of that remarkable tomb at Murgab 
in Southern Persia, wherein most modern travellers and scholars have 


recognised the “Tomb of Cyrus,” 40 graphically described by Arrian.t 
it runs, in the Pei, thus :— 
s oe ee Khahfya- 


Or “I (am) Cyrus, the King, the Achwmenian.” Underneath is a 


winged figure, robed, and crowned with an Egyptian head-dress, which - 


can scarcely be intended to represent the monarch, but may ‘possibly be 
his protecting genius. The inscription is remarkable chiefly for its 
extreme simplicity. Whereas other Persian monarchs delight in multi- 
plying their titles, calling themselves—“ the Great King, the King of 
Kings, tho King of Persia, and the King of the provinces, t or “the 
King, the Great King, the King of Kings, the King of the many- 

peopled countries, and the supporter also of this great world,’§ Cyrus, 
the conqueror, the founder of the empire, is content with the bare 
title of “ King” (Khshdyathiya, whence, by curtailment, -the modern 


shah). © Again, whereas others commonly give their pedigree, tracing - 
themselves up through several steps to Achsemenes, -Arsames, or. 


Hystaspes, hee here names no ancestor, bat simply boasts himself an` l 


«c Achemenian.” Whether he understood by this, as Darius did, actual 
descent from a man named Achmmenes (Hakhdémanish), is uncertain. 
There is, perhaps, some reason to think that the personification had 
not as yet been made, and that Cyrus when he used the term Hakhd- 


manishiya intended merely to designate the sept or r clan to muh he — 


belonged. 


Aslegerid of Cyrus, somewhat longer than this, but still mufficiontly. ; 


brief, and unfortunately mutilated, occurs on a brick found st Senkareh, 
in Lower Babylonia, by the late Mr. Loftus, which is now in the 
British Museum. In its present condition if is almost illegible ; but 


when first brought to England, in 1850, it was carefully examined by ` 


Sir Henry Rawlinson, who stated the contenta to be as follow — 


abil Kambustys . 
salias dennu, ansku.” | 


This may be read -in two ways—either es “Cyrus, .. . . builder of 


Beth-Saggat and Beth-Zida, son of Cambyses the wert {King am 
T,” or as “( y builder of Beth-Saggat and Beth-Zida, son 
of Cambysæ, the poweri King am I” When first discovered, it was 
Tead in the former sense, and was taken to prove. Xenophon right im 
affirming, and Herodotus wrong in denying, that Cambyses, the father 
of the Great Ta was a personage of royal dignity. Itis now, how- 
ever, read by Dr. Oppert, in the alternative mode, and becomes 


* The i is ted four several times on jambs ind 


bere alight ones in the form‘of the lettera. Bee Rich's a aenar bo Fermada, 
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interesting solely from ifs connecting Cyrus in some way or other 
with the two greatest of Babylonian temples, which were called 
respectively Beth-Saggat and Beth-Zida. The exact nature of the 
connection is however uncertain; for the charactera,reaf by Sir H. 
Rawlinson and Mr. George Smith, as bami and supposed to show that 
Cyrus “rebuilt” or “ restored” these temples, are taken by Dr. Oppert, 
to form the word ridit, which is explained to mean “ priest.”* Still, in. 
either case, the fact noted is remarkable, and has a bearing on the 
character of Cyrus, which will appear in the sequel. 

The documents, professedly emanating from Cyrus, preserved to us in 
the literature of the Jews, are well known to Biblical students, but 
have scarcely attracted so much attention as they deserve from historians. 
Ewald,t indeed, has some remarks upon them, which are not without 
value, and distinctly notes the preservation in the Hebrew Soapiptures 
of more Cyreian documents than one, which has not been seen 
generally. But he deprives the documents of almost their whole im- - 
` portance by denying that they are correct translations of the originals, - 
and maintaining that they have been abbreviated and “coloured” by 
‘the Jewish writer through whom they have come down to us. 
This is a view which it is alike impossible to prove and to refute. To us 
it appears—on the grounds already stated—to be improbable. We shall 
therefore venture to assume that the “ Decrees of Cyrus,” preserved in 
Ezra, represent with sufficient fidelity the original Persian ‘documents, 
which, if not the composition of Cyrus, must at any.rate have been 
submitted to him, and have received his sanction, before they were 
circulated through the length and breadth of the Persian Empire ugder 
his name. 

The first ‘decret,” or rather proclamation, of Cyrus is given par- 
tially at the end of the Second Book of Chronicles, completely in the, 
first chapter of the Book of Ezra. It rons as follows :— 

“Thus saith Cyrus, King of Persia:—All the kingdoms of the earth hath 
Jehovah, the God of heaven, given unto me; and He hath charged me to build 
Him a house in Jerusalem, which is in Judæa. ‘Who is there among you of all 
his people? His God be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem, which is 
in Judea, and build the honse of Jehovah, the God of Israel (He is the God), 
which is in Jerusalem, And whosocver is still remaining in any place of his 
sojourning, let the men of his place help him with silver, ond with gold, and 
with goods, and with beasts, besides the free-will offering to the house of God 
in Jerusalem.” (Ezra i. 2-4.) 5 

The second, or supplementary, decree is in these terms :— 


“In the first year of Cyrus the King, Cyrus the King made a decree concerning 
tho house of God in Jerusalem: Let the house be built, the place where they 
may offer sacrifice; and let its foundations be strongly Inid; the height of it 
sixty cubits, and the breadth of it sixty cubits; three courses of great stones, 
and one course of new timber; and let the cost be giveh froin dhe King’s 
palace; and moreover, let thp gold and silver vessels of the house of God, which 


~ “ Reoords of the Past,” vol. ux. p. 6% note, 
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Aane brought forth out of he Temple which was in J erusalem, and 
carried to Babylon, be restored and- brought again to the ena which is in 
Jerusalem, to their own place, and be mt in the house of God.” 


- Of these two dosumenta, the first is on every account the most 
iiniatkable: It contains the name-of Jehovah twice, and exhibits, 
Cyrus to us as acknowledging, not merely a divine character in the 
God: of the’ Jews, but either an exclusive divinity, or, at any rate, a 
supreme divinity, a divinity transcending that of any other God. The 
words “ He is the God” (hu ha-Elohim) can mean no less than this. 
Again, it’presents him to us as claiming to have receiyéd from Jehovah 
at once the gift of universal dominion, ‘and .also a particular command 
or “charge.” This charge is the restoration’ of the Temple at Jeru- | 
salem, which Nebuchadnezzar had destroyed some fifty. years previously ; 
and “it ja in consequence of this “ charge”. apparently that he both 


- Invites the Israelites generally to return to their own land, and set 


about ‘the. rebuilding ‘ofthe Temple, and also (in the second decree) 
gives orders with respect to the dimensions of the structure, its materials, 
and even the mode of its construction. ` Cyrus has always been con- 
‘sidered by the J ews as one.of their greatest- “benefactors—as their 
Deliverer from captivity, their Restorer to’ their own land, dnd in a 
certain sense the Builder of their.xecond Temple; and in this document 
(the first decres) we are given the reasons which he himself assigns for 
his conduct towards them. It will be important, in any estimate of his 
character that may be hereafter made, to recollect that he represents 
himself as -actuated, in a matter of considerable political moment, not 
by political but by religious motives—by gratitude to the God to whom 
he ascribed mis successes, and by an express order aes from a 
divine source. ` 

The last, the lerigthiest, and in some respects the most surprising of 
the writings of Cyrus is one which has only very recently been recovered. ` 
In the summer of the present year some Arabs, working under directions 
received from Mr. Hormuzd Réssam, once the assistant’ of Mr. Layard: 
in his Assyrian explorations, obtained from onè of the Babylonian ruins, 
during the absence of their principal, a broken clay cylinder, which, on its 
arrival in England in the course of the autumn, was almost immediately. 
seen to possess unusual interest. The cylinder is barrel-shaped, as are most _ 
cylinders of the time to which it (apparently) belongs, especjally those of 
Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonidus. It is about nine inches long, with a 
diameter of three and a quarter inches at the ends, and four and one- 
eighth inches in the middle. The inscription upon it is written from, 
end to end of the cylinder, and consisted originally of forty-five very 
long lines, the number of characters in a line being from forty to fifty,” 


- and the nugber.of words, on an average, about twenty. Thus the 


‘document ‘riginally contained nearly a thousand ‘words, or nearly eight 
times as many as all the other extant writings of the great Persian 


monnik put together? The language employed is the Babylonian . 
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cuneiform; and in gene¥al style the composition bears a nearer re- 
semblance to the state documents of the native monarchs nearest to the 
time—Nabonidus, Neriglissar, and Nebuchadnezsar—than to the Baby- 
lonian transcripts of the trilingual inscriptions of Payius Mystaspis. 

Unfortunately, the cylinder is imperfect. Besides minor lacune, 
there is a large gap in one side, which extends in parts almost across 
the whole document, and causes the loss of several entire lines, and the 
mutilation of a still larger number. The begining and end of the 
inscription are in this way lost; but still about two-thirds of the 
characters remain, and the central part of the document, extending to 
twenty-five lines out of the original forty-five, has scarcely received any 
injury, and may be said to be, on the whole, in fine condition. It is 
in this part of the inscription that Cyrus once more comes before us as 
an author, once more puts forth a “ proclamation” to his subjects; or a 
portion of them, using throughout the first person, and relating his 
actions and his feelings. The following is the general purport of what 
he says :— 


“Tam Cyrus,” he.begins, “the supreme King, the Great King, the powerful 
King, King of Dintir (Babylon), King of the Sumir and Akkad, King of the 
four races; son of Cambyses, the Great King, King of the City of Ansan; 
grandson of Cyrus, the Great King, King of the City of Ansan; great grandson 
of Teispes, the great King, King of the City of Ansan. The ancient royal 
family, of which Bel and Nebo had sustained the rule in the goodness of their 
hearts, faded away when I entered victoriously into Dintir. With joy and 
gladness in the royal palace I established the seat of sovereignty. Merodach, the 
great lord, the ancient guardian of the sons of Dintir, and......... 
My widespreading rule was peacefully established throughout Dintir and 
the many districts of Sumir and Akkad. Their good order was not distyrbed. 
The high places of Babylon, and all ita fortresses, I maintained in good preserva- . 
tion. The sons of Dintir had neglected to repair their dilapidations; their 
fissures gaped, their walls bulged out. To the work of repairing the shrine 
of Merodach, the great lord, I addressed myself To me (Cyrus the King) an 
to Cambyses, my son, the offspring of my heart, and to my faithful army [the 
God] auspiciously granted his favour, so that we succeeded in restoring the 
shrine to its former perfect state. .... Many of the kings dwelling in high 
places, who belonged to the various races inhabiting the country between the 
Upper Sea (i.e, she Mediterranean) and the Lower Sea (the Persian Gulf), 
together with the Kings of Syria and the unknown (?) regions beyond, brought 

_ to me their full tribute at AR (the central part of Babylon), and kissed 
my feet. They ame from ..... as far as the cities of Aæhur and Ishtar, 
from Agathé, Isnunak, the cities of Zamban, Mie-Turun, and Duran, as far as 
the skirts of Guti and the fortresses along the banks of the Tigris, where they 
had been settled from ancient times. The Gods who dwelt among them to their 
places I restored, and I assigned them a permanent habitation. All their people 
I assembled, and I increased their property; and the gods of Sumir and Akkad, 
whom Nabonidus had introduced et the festivals (or processions) of the Lord of 
the Gods at Kal-anna, by the command of Merodach, the Great Lord, I assigned 
them on honourable seat in their sanctuaries, as was enjoyed by all the other 
gods in their own cities. And daily I prayed to Bel and Nebo, tlmt they would 
lengthen my days and increase my good fortune, and would repeat t$ Merodach, 
my lord, that ‘Thy worshipper, Cyrus the king, and his son Cambyses ....’” 


There were ten more lines of inscription, which seem to have con- 
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tained prayers; but the writing is too much mutilated to anit of any 
connected sense being extracted from it. - Of the last six lines, each is 
more nearly obliterated than the preceding, until, finally, all is lost, 
save some fout? or áve characters at the extreme right hand end of the 
cylinder. 
` Buch are the “ writings” ‘of Cyrus at present in our possession. 
After the remarkable discovery of the present year, we feel that we may 
venture to hope—almost to expect—that farther research in Meso- 

-potamia and the adjacent regions may in the end considerably add to 
their number. But at present this is the sum total-of the Cyreian — 
documenta. What may we gather from them? What light do they 
ence on the true character of ‘that marvellous conqueror, whose rise 
“marks an epoch in universal history,’*—with whose .coming “the 
‘movement of history begins, and humanity throws itself into that 
restless march of progress, which henceforth is never to cease? A 
vague instinct pushes them forward to the conqiest of all around them. 
They throw themselves headlong on the Semitic races. .They are not 
contented with Asia. The East under them seems to migrate towards | 
the West. - They do not halt even at the Hellespont, nor tilt they 
have reached the shores of Salamis.”’+ f l 
` Before the late discovery, those who had the-widèst and firmest grasp 
of all the ascertained facts, while admitting that “ little” comparatively 
was known “ of the individual character of Cyrus,” were ‘inclined to 
believe—first, that in him alone, among early Oriental conquerors, was 
shown forth an example of something more than mere destructive 
vigo: and despotic authority—that, if: not the model’ prince of - 
. . Xenophon, he was at any rate distinguished for justice and gentleness, | 
- 7 simplicity and kindness of disposition. “Secondly, they saw in him 
: great Monotheist, ” and iconoclast, one to whom the idolatry of 
the Semitic races was hateful, and in whose conquest of Babylon “the 
_ knell of Polytheiam sounded throughout the world.” There isun- 
doubtedly a certain amdunt of agreement between the religion of the ~ 
ancient Persians and that of the Jews; and the conjecture was natural ` 
that Cyrus, when he took Babylon, ‘il found’ “Danial: inthe lofty- 
position in which the circumstances of Belshazsar’s Feast had placed 
him, was led to inquire into the religious system of the Jews, and find- 
ing it in many points to resemble his own, was drawn towards the Jews 
by a true sympathy, while he was revolted by the. coarse and sensuous 
- polytheism of tho Babylonians, their oppressors, and inclined to use - 
his ‘rights as ¢onqueror to crush a creed so antagonistic to that of 
Zoroaster. The terms of the “ first decree” in Esra entirely harmonised ` 
with this theory, and lent it considerable support; while the glorious 
epithets laviseed upon Cyrus by the J owish Prophets—notably Isaiah— 
e 
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seemcd in this way only to become thoroughly intelligible and appro- 
priate. Hence Cyrus was supposed to have treated Babylon as 
Cambyses treated Egypt. f 5 

u Yet more significant,” it was said,* ‘even than the falPof the monarchy and 
the ruin of the city, was the overthrow of the religion of the Chaldwan world 
by the zeal of the Persian monotheista, The huge ‘golden image of Bel, tho 
Sun-God (?)—from which Babylon, ‘the Gate of Bel,’ derived its nnme—on the 
summit of his lofty temple; Nebo, the Thoth, the Hermes, the God of the 
Chaldman learning, to whom at least three of the Babylonian kings were con- 
secrated by name, in his sanctuary at Borsippa, of which the ruins still remain; 
Merodach, the tutelary God of the city, the favourite deity of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the eldest, the most ancient of the divinities, trembled, as the Israelites believed, 
from hoad to foot as the great Iconoclast approached: ‘Bel bowed down; Nebo 
stooped; Merodach was broken in pieces.’ The High Priest might stand out 
long against the conquerors, end defend the venerated images at the cost,of his 
life; they could not resist the destroyer's shock; their vast size did bat increase 
the horror, it may be said the grotesqueness, of their fall; the beasts of burthen 
on which the broken fragments would have to be piled groaned under the 
expectation of the weight; the wagons which bore them creaked under the 
prospect of the unwieldy freight. With the fall of these greater divinities the 
lesser fell also.” 

With the discovery of the present year this view ceases to be tenable. 
A wholly new light is shed by it on the character of the great Persian 
monarch, who, instead of being inspired, as was supposed, by zeal for 
monotheism, and an almost fanatical hatred of idolatry, appears to have 
been a politic prince, cool and cautious, somewhat of an Indifferentist in 
religion, and, if not a renegade from the faith of his fathers, at any rate 
so “ broad” in his views as to be willing to identify his own Ahura- 
Mazda, the Maker of Earth and Heaven, the All-Wise, All-Bounteous 
spirit, alike with the One God of the Jews, and with the cnixF god of 
any and every religious system with which he came into contact, Born 
and bred a Zoroastrian, he would naturally, and almost necessariby, 
recognise in the Jehovah of the Jews, the Self-Existent One, his own 
Deity ; and we seem to trace in the tone of Ezra’s first decree some- 
thing of a warmer feeling, of a heartier acquiescence and approval, than 
in the newly-recovered proclamation. There is also in that decree a 
peculiar feature, not reproduced in the newly-found document—the 
recognition of:a real authority in Jehovah to direct and rule nations. 
The “charge” which Cyrus regards as laid upon him by Jehovah, to 
rebuild his “ house ” at Jerusalem, has nothing parallel to it in the 
Babylonian proclamation, where the repair of Merodach’s shrine at 
Babylon is represented as a purely volantary and spontaneous act on the 
part of the king. It would seem that Cyrus, finding the Jews to be, 
like his own nation, “ people gf a Book ’’—professors, that is, of a 
religion based upon a sacred volume—had the curiosity to inquire con- 
cerning this Book, and finding in it the well-knowm words, * That saith 
of Cyrus, He is my ghepherd, and shall perform my pfeasure; even 
saying to Jerusalem,‘ Thou shalt be built,’ and to the temple, ‘ Thy 
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foundations shall be laid °” (Is. xliv. 28), accepted them as a “ charge” 
to himself, and acknowledged their obligation. Hence there was some- 
thing peculiayin the relations which he accepted towards the religion of. 
the Jews, though rfothing nearly so peculiar as has generally been ima- 
gined. His tolerance of the religion was not peculiar, but part of a 
general system of tolerance; his sympathy with it may have been toa - 
certain extent peculiar, but was not wholly so. He was a Syncretist 
of the broadest kind, and saw in “ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ;” in Ahura- 
Mazda, Merodach, Asshur, Melkarth, Rimmon,—would have seen in 
Ammon, Indra, Woden, Tina, Mumbo-jumbo, had He known of them ° 
—merely different presentations of one and the same reality, embodi- 
ments, modified by ethnic diversities and perhaps. by local associations, 
of- óne and the same notion of a Supreme Being, one and the same, 
thought ôf a Divine Person, the Head of ‘all things, the’ First, Best, 
Wisest. He may not have placed all the presentations upon a ‘par, or 
have thought them all equally to be encouraged. He may have preferred 
his own Zoroastrian conception, his own “ good, holy, pure, true God, 
the Holiest, the Essence of Truth,-the father of all truth, thé beat being 
of all, the master of purity,”* to the conceptions” ‘of ‘other ‘peoples and | 
nations ; but he cannot have recognised any ‘essential contrariety, any 
econcilatle antagonism, between his own God and theirs, pebween 
Ahnra-Mazda, Merodach, J ehovah, Asshur,- Rimmon. ~ 

Nor was he averse to Polytheisa; in the fotm in which it has 
usually existed, where it has existed. The Zoroastrian system allowed ` 
the existence of many gods. In it Ahura-Maxds was only “ the greatest - 
of tle gods” (mathista baganam, Persep. Ins. 8, line 1). “ May 
Ahura-Mazda bring help to me,” said Darius, “ with.the deities who 
guard my house” (hada vithaibish bagaibish, ibid., line 14). Mithra 
eSpecially was worshipped as s great god, ‘coupled with Ahura-Mazda, 
` and invoked to protect and save.t Cyrus, when brought into contact 
- with polytheistic systems, found no difficulty in assigning to the gods 
whom he was pleased to regard as secondary} a position similar to that 
which, in his own religion, was ‘occupied by Mithra, Vohu-mano, Asha, 
Armaiti, Sérosh, and others—secondary Zoroastrian deities, inferior to 
Ahura-Masda, but still possessing great power, and the proper objects of 
worship. So, as he tells us in the newly-recovered inscription, though he 
„accepted Merodach alone as « the great lord,” and as “his own lord,” 
“yet he prayed daily to Bel and Nebo,” beseeching them “to 
lengthen: his days and increase his good fortune.” ' - He even placed 
` them between himself and Merodach as intercoseors, just as Román 
Catholics ane the saints between themselves and Christ, requesting 
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them to convey to Merodach the petitions which he probably thought 
himself unworthy to prefer directly. 

Even in the matter of idolatry, though, as a Zoroastrign, he ought 
not only to have abstained from all employment of Mnages in religion 
himself, but to have considered the use of them by others “as a sign 
of folly,”* yet his tolerance was so great, his syncretism so pronounced, 
that, on the contrary, he countenanced, supported, patronised idolatry 
of the most open and avowed character. Far from “ atterly abolishing” 
the idols, which had trembled at his approach, he assigned to all the 
gods of the Babylonians—that is, to their images—“ honourable seats in 
their sanctuaries.” The colossal statue of Bel, made of pure gold, 
according to Herodotus, and twelve cubits or eighteen feet high, was 
allowed to remain unharmed in the great temple of Babylon, aud to 
continue the object of the people’s veneration. The old worship femained 
unaltered in the Babylonian temples. Merodach and Nebo, Nergal and 
Ishtar, Adrammelech and Anammelech, still stood upright in their 
ancient shrines, and received the devout worship of their votaries. Nor 
was this all. Neighbouring cities, recently at war.with Babylon, and 
reduced to subjection, received back, by the generosity of the new con- 
queror, the images of their gods which the Babylonian monarchs 
had carried off as tokens of victory, and wore enabled: to restore them 
fo the temples from which they had been taken, where they obtained 
“permanent habitations.” Loved and long lost idols, welcomed home 
by admiring crowds, provoked no doubt an’ access of religious fervour; 
and many perishing idolatries obtained a new lease of life through the 
spurious liberalism of a monarch, whose professed creed pledged him to 
oppose idolatry to the uttermost of his power. 

It is not perhaps to be expected that this view of the character and 
policy of Cyrus the Great will be at once and universally admitted, 
Is a single mutilated inscription, it will be said, even supposing it to 
be correctly rendered, of such authority that on account of it we must 
entirely change our whole conception of one of the greatest characters, 
and one of the greatest eras of history? Are the Babylonian pricsts, 
who were beyond all question the authors of the entire document, to be 
absolutely depended upon? May not_the “proclamation” of Cyrus, 
which they quote, be a forgery? 

Different answers to these questions will no doubt approve themselves 
to different minds. We are far from contending that the case is so 
plain as to render hesitation on the matter unreasonable. “ Sub judice 
lis est.” But the date of the document being fixed by linguistic con- 
siderations to the reign of Cyrug, or at the latest to that of his son 
Cambyses, we cannot ourselves imagine that any Persian subjects would 
dare to utter a forgery which must necessarily be eo offensive to the 
despotic monarch under, whom they lived. It is difficult fo see what 
could be gained by such an act, if it remained yndetected, and it is clear 
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~ that if detected it would have drawn down upon its authors a severe 
punishment. We feel forced therefore to accept the decree as genuine ; 
and if really the utterance of Cyrus, it seems to us to involve all that 

we have dedħcod om it. — i 
Moreover, we think that, independently of the document in ques- 
- tion; there is evidence that Cyrus was not the Iconoclast which ho has been 
often described as being, but the Syncretist which we have here repre- 


sented him. We have already remarked that he left untouched tho. 


golden image of Bel, which was the pride and glory of the Great 


Temple of Babylon, and which stood unharmed until Xerxes, after his. 


return from Greece, removed the image ond alew the priest who resisted 
him.* He also, it is certain, left untouched the temple of Cybele at 
A Sardjs, which wax’ burnt accidentally at the time of the Ionian revolt; 
as well gs those belonging to the Greek cities upon thé western coast of 


- Asia Minor, as that of Apollo at Branchide and that of Artemis near’ 


“Ephesus: Further, in the short brick legend quoted above (p. 88), he 
distinctly states himself to have been either the “ restorer’ or the 
“ priest” of the two principal Babylonian temples—a statement in com- 
plete harmony with the newly-recovered proclamation, and one clearly. 
indicative of the friendly attitude which it pleased him to: assume to- 
wards the religion of Babylon. Finally, his syncretic leanings are 
shown in the details of that angelic figure already mentioned, which 
still exists on the building, near his tomb, inscribed with his- name—a 
figure modelled generally on an Assyrian'type, but with a head-dress 
borrowed from Egypt, and symbolizing well that union òf different and 

“really conflicting creeds which he seems to have wished to bring about. 

One further difficulty may be raised. Do not the Jewish Prophets, 
it may be said, represent Cyrus as an Iconoclast, a “ Hammer-of.the 

Nations,” who, smiting furiously on all sides, broke in pieces the idols, 

` or tore them from‘their shrines and carried them off “ upon the beasts,” 

to be exhibited in his triamph.at his capital? What else is the mean- 
ing of the phrases,t “ Bel bowed down; Nebo stooped. Their idols 
were upon the beasts, and upon the cattle; your carriages were heavy 

.. laden; they are a burden to the weary beast. They stoop, they bow 

` down together ; they could not deliver. the burden, but themselves are 
gone into captivity”? Why else does Jeremiah exclaim,t “Babylon is 
taken ; Bel is confounded; -Merodach is broken in pieces; her idols 
are confounded ; her images are broken in pieces’? What else is 


rans 


intended, when-it is said,§ “I will punish Bel in Babylon; I will do | 


judgment upon her graven images”? To us it seems that these expres- 


sions have been stretched beyond their natural meaning when they. 


have been taken to indicate a violent iconoclastic fury, and that they 
are sufficiently appropriate to the occasion, if no more occurred upon 
the capturé of Babylon by Cyrus than was certain to occur, and no 
more change òf the religious position was effected by- the event than 
_* Herod. Lao, t Is xiri. 1,3. +t Jer. L2. $ Jer. Ii. 44, 52. 
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what it ‘is absolutely certain was effected. When Cyrus conquered 
Babylon, it would, as a matter of course, be felt throughout Western | 
Asia that the religion of the Semitic nations, the Babyloniaa, Assyrians, 
Syrians, Phoenicians, and the like, had received a great blow. Zoroas- 
trianism was triumphant, was supreme. In this sense, “ Bel bowed down ; 
Nebo stooped. ” The old Babylonian and Assyrian creed sank from a 
dominant to a subject religion, became one of many tolerated beliefs. 
This was the great fall, the great change; and it is this on which 
Isaiah and Jeremiah mean especially to dwell. But there was also 
something more. It was usual in the East for each conqueror to 
carry off from each conquered city trophies of his victory, and among 
these trophies the foremost and the most valued were the images of the 
city’s gods. We see in the Assyrian sculptures triumphal proceastons, 
wherein the idols are being exhibited, supported on the shoufders of 
men, or carried in their hands.* There is no reason to believe that 
Cyrus would forego this practice, which was so apt to display the reality 
of victory in the eyes of the nations under his rule, and to bring it 
home to their hearts. Thus “ the idols’ would be “upon the beasts 
and upon' the cattle’—the “ carriages” would be “ heavy laden”—the 
gods, who “ could not deliver,” would themselves “be gone into cap- 
tivity.” Nay, further—in the hour of capture, in the first furious rush 
. of an almost undisciplined mob of soldiers into a conquered town, when 
lust for plunder was in the ascendant, and the temples were known to 
be the places whero most wealth was stored, there would be, whether 
the commander desired it or no, something of that general destruc- 
tion by the soldiers of such idols as they fell in with, which Bean 
Stanley so graphically describes (supra, p. 98). Bel would be “ con- 
founded”’—Merodach would be “broken in pieces”—the gold and 
silver plating would be stripped off the images of wood or of the bascr® 
metals—and the temples would be scenes of havoc and horror. But, 
when the horrors of the sack were over—when the method of ruling 
conquered peoples had to be determined, a different policy prevailed— 
general iconoclagm would have caused general discontent, and have 
provoked continual rebellion—such iconoclasm Was never practised by 
the Persian kings at all generally, or, indeed, otherwise than quite 
exceptionally : and least of all was it practised by Cyrus. Even Cam- 
byses was an iconoclast, so far as we know, only in Egypt, where he 
was exasperated against the people by their disposition to rebel, and 
disgusted by the low fetishism of the animal worship, and the hideosity 
of the images of Phthah, Bes, Tauris, Savak, and the like. And there 
is evidence in the inscription on the Pastophorus of the Vatican 
that even he relented, and became after a time a votary and patron of 
Neith, the goddess of Sais. Cyrus, having to arrafge fof ghe pacifi- 
cation and permanent gowernment of Babylonia, adopted the system of 
* Layard, “ Monuments of Nineveh,” 2nd series, pls. 30, 50. 
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toleration—repaired the temples—restored, where he could, the images 
to their shrines—allowed the people the full and free exercise. of their 
religion. Nay, he even went further. -Anxious to conciliate those 
under his rule, Be.“accepted Merodach as the Babylonian equivalent . 
of Ahura-Masda, as he had (with better reason) accepted Jehovah 
as his Jewish equivalent, and declared himself ‘his worshipper.” 
He did not even deny a certain quasi-divinity to Bel, Nebo, and 
the othér secondary Babylonian gods; but, paralleling them with his: 
own fzeds and amshashpands, let them preserve their old position in the 
regards of the people, let their images rest undisturbed in their temples, 
and professed that he himself “daily addressed to them his prayers. ” 

_ How much of`this was policy, how much conviction that under various 
forms all men everywhere were really worshipping the same Celestial - 
Power,*may, perhaps, be doubtful; but that iconoclasm was no prin- 
‘ciple of his general government is certain, 

On the moral disposition of Cyrus—on his supposed justice, gentleness, ` 
Kindness of heart, and simplicity—his writings throw but little light. 
They belong to him as a ruler, not as an individual. We may, perhaps, 
trace in them some slight deterioration of character, more especially in 
the matter of simplicity and absence of ostentation; but otherwise they 

- scarcely reveal #o¢. Content, at first, in his Persian home, to call -* 
himself simply “king,” he becomes after his conquests, first, “the 
powerful king,” and then, finally, “ the supreme king, the great king, the . 
powerful king, the king of Babylon, thé king of Sumir and Akkad, the 
king of the four races,” accumulating title upon title, with all the pride 

. andevanity of his predecessors in the lordship of Asia. In common with 
other Persian monarchs, he acknowledges himself. to have derived his 
royal dignity from God (Esra i. 2) ; but his inscriptions are, on the whole, 
eless religious than those of his successors. A certain amount of tenderness - 
is shown in the way in which he speaks of his son Cambyses, of whom he 
has no unworthy jealousy, and whom he terms “the offspring of his heart.” 
Something. more of, kindliness and good-will towards his subjects than 
commonly appears in the official utterances of Oriental monarchs may 
also be traced in more than one of his proclamations or edicts, which 
enable us in some degree to understand why it was that thé Persians 
characterized his rule as that of “ a father.”* Altogether, however, the’ 
evidence on this point furnished by his writings is negative rather than ° 
positive; and the moral charatter of Cyrus, as distinct from his policy 

_ and his religious views, must still be judged of rather from the state- 
ments of historians than from the Mie remains which he has Le 
behind him. è f 
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THE RELATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS 
~ TO TIME. 


INCE man is an animal, it is obvious that a statement of the rela- 

Q tions of animals and plants to time might be made to include the 
facta of human History, the spread of civilization, and the development 
of science. But for our present purpose, man must be considered 
almost exclusively as a mere animal, as a member of the highest order 
of the class mammalia.* ‘Assuch, he shows, with every other animal 
and with every plant, two distinct relations to time. The first of 
these concerns the length of the life of the individual, and the sefond 
refers to the more or less prolonged period during which his species has 
existed on the surface of this planet. 

‘It is now generally: known that living creatures have such definite” 
— relations to time as well as to space- It is generally known, that is to 
say, not only that the animals and plants of various regions of the 
earth’s surface—auch as Europe, South America, and Australia—are 
different now; byt also that if we could see the world as it has existed 
at various past epochs, we should then behold groups of animals and 
plants more or less different from those now living. In other words, it 
is generally known that a succession of different groups of animal and 
vegetable inhabitants have flourished on the earth’s surface since the 
first fluid film condensed fram the hot vapour of its primeval atmosphere. 
The more general facts as to the mode and order of this succession, 
and the nature of the evidences existing for it, are, however, not 80 
universally known, and the main object of this essay is to endeavour to 
portray them shortly and simply. ` 

Before entering upon this subject, however, a fow words may be said. 
as to the length of the life of the individual. As to a multitude of 
plants, their existence is but for a single summer, Such a period of 
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life, however, is a very prolonged one compared with a crowd of vege-- — 
table organisms, hundreds of generations of which would be required to 
equal the v@nerahle antiquity of a mature annual. On the other hand, 
the age of our historic oaks is notorious; and our yews may live for a 
period equal to that of a thousand generations of annuals, and the 
baobab tree will live a thousand years. 

As to animals, the teeming microscopic life of a drop of pond-water 
includes that of creatures which appear to live but for a few hours, 
while the proverbial evheméra, in-its winged state, lives but one day, or 
even less. ; 

On the other hand, a tortoise which died in' the Bishop of Peter-_ 
borough’s garden in 1821’ was more than two hundred and twenty 
yeats of age, and one belonging to-Archbishop Laud died from neglect 
at the age of a hundred and twenty-eight years. As to fishes, the pike 

has been said to live for two hundred and sixty-seven years, and the 
carp for two hundred years. _ : < i 
It is highly probable that the gigantic salamander may live for 
a greatly prolonged period, and frogs and toads are probably. long-lived 
animals, small as is their relative size. A toad has been kept for 
thirty-six years without showing signs of age, and then died through 
an accident. ‘Whales have been supposed to live from three hundred to 
four hundred years. The life of an elephant is said to extend beyond a 
hundred years, but of this there seems as yet to be no certain evidence. 
Birds, as creatures at oncd so active and warm-blooded (and thus com- , 
pressing, as it were, much life into a small period), might be expected 
to be short-lived. Yet parrots have been known to live for upwards of 

a century, and pelicans, geese, and crows may exceed the period com- 
. monly allotted to man. But however commonly threescore years and 
ten may be the term of human life, man can certainly both live ‘and 
retain his intellectual faculties’: more or leas beyond a hundred years. 
Yet a horse is generally old at thirty, and is not known ever to hayo 
attained twice that age. The life of a sheep is of about fifteen years’ 
duration, and' that of a dog from fifteen to twenty, although allied 
- animals are much longer-lived. Thus, the lion called “ Pompey,” which 
died in. the Tower of London in 1760, had lived there for no less than 
seventy years, `” 

Extremely varied, then, is the duration of the life of individual 

-organisms. Not leas varied are the relations to time of the lives of races 

and.of different groups of animals and plants. Species, genera, families, 
orders, and classes* of animals and plants, differ extremely as to their 
period of duration, some of each of*these groups appearing to have been 
but short-lived compared with other divisions of similar rank, as we 
shall shertly nee. 

The animals and plants which inhabit he world to-day have in- 
habited it for a period stretching back far beyond any human record. 


* As to the value of these terms see CONTENFORARY REVIEW for Sept. 1879, p. 14. 
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The world’s fauna and flora have remained the same for ages. Never- 
theless, great changes have been effected here and there in the number 
and distribution of different organisms, while various species have beén 
locally, and in some instances universally, extirpated. e 

Thus, wolves have disappeared from England since the time of 
Henry VILO., though in Scotland they existed till 1748, and in Ireland 
till 1766, if not even somewhat later. 

But sixty years ago the great bustard wandered about the South 
Downs and on Salisbury Plain, and we all know how rare many beasts 
and birds have become which once were common in Great Britain. 

In 1741, the illustrious naturalist, Steller, was wrecked on a small 
island off the coast of Kamskatka, since called Behring’s Island. There 
he found in enormous numbers an unwieldy aquatic beast, the rhyjina, 
which he.took to be the manatec,* which it closely resembled. Peaceful 
and harmless, browsing on sca-weed, with dull senses, but with strong 
feelings of attachment for their mates, these beasts seem long to have 
escaped discovery, in spite of the various exploring oxpeditions which 
visited Eastern Siberia after it came into the possession of Russia in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. This escape was doubtless due 
to its very restricted range, for it seems not to have inhabited the main- 
land of Kamskatka, or America, or the Kurile Islahds, or any other 
part except the remote and desolate spot where it was discovered, and 
where doubtless for ages it had held, in undisputed sovereignty, its 
“ancient solitary reign.” Unfortunately for it, it was not only equally 
incapable of flight or of self-defence, but its unwieldy body proved to 
be excellent eating. The result was, that such was the havoc madg by 
the crews of trading-vessels, that, in only twenty-seven years from the 
time of its first discovery, the last survivor was killed and the species 
entirely extirpated. Another example of rapid extirpation by sailors is, 
that of the gigantic and defenceless ground-pigeont of Mauritius (with- 
out powers of flight), which was called the dodo, and which, till lately, 
was only known by some old representations and a solitary head, two 
feet, and the more or less imperfect skulls. No specimen of the dodo 
fas been known alive since 1681. 

The great auk, also now extinct, survived till 1844, and some 
seventy skins, nine skeletons, a variety of bones, and sixty-five eggs 
of the bird are now carefully preserved’ in museums. But the most 
wholesale and regrettable destruction of lately-existing animals is 
that which the natives of -New Zealand have effected. Previously 
to its human colonisation, that island was inhabited by a number of 
gigantic birds of various (at the Jeast four) species, of which group 
the little apteryx is the sole surviving, diminutive, and more or less 
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remotely-allied representative. We are dial to ük skill and 
patience of Professor Owen for ideal restoration of these wonderful 
avian giants, the tallest of which was eleven feet high. 
_ When the Cape of Good Hope was first explored the common zebra 
was found in its vicinity. Further in the interior another kind was 
subsequently discovered and sent to our collections, where it was 
valued for its rarity. Now, the “common” zebra, much the more 
` completely and beautifully striped, is the rare one, and threatens to 
become extinct, as does the majestic African elephant, if its reckless 
slaughter for the sake of its tusks is not soon suspended.- The 
American bison, again, must eventually disappear from the earth’s 
` surface unless protected -as its congener in auroa auroch—pre- 
served by the Emperor of Russia. ž 

The spread of agriculture and of botanical collectors, again, fine couse 
many English wild-flowers to have become rare, and has even extirpated 
some; and such destruction, of course, affects any animals which for 
the whole or part of their existence depend upoq the plants thus- 
affected. Thus, it is that the drainage of the -fens has ‘proved so 
destructive to dur swallow-tailed buttérflie. In many a-foreign station 
a native flora has been decimated or still more ravaged through care- 
. lesanesa, as notably in St. Helena, where a most interesting flora 
of peculiar plants has been allowed to be all but annihilated by 
browsings of goats and the nibblings of rabbits which were introduced 
there. Human agency has ravegéd and desolated the face of Nature 
over wide regions, producing even climatic changes, by the reckless 
destrgiction of forests.- It. is this which renders desolate so much of . 
Southern Europe, and man is justly punished for such’ culpable -and 
selfish removal of moisture-absorbing végetation by floods, which such 
absorbing action would otherwise have averted. Who that visits 
Malaga can but feel pained at the arid and desolate aspect of the 
picturesquely-shaped but naked mountains which surround it, when he 
reflects on the period when those mountains were clothed with ample 
chestnut forests? Those mountains then bounded a large river, navi- 
-gable for many miles,* instead of what is now little more than a rivulet, | 
saye when sudden rains will change it,-in four hours, into a torrent; 
overflowing its wide banks and largely submerging the city. 

But human agency has not, of course, influenced the life of species 
: by destruction only. Enormous increase and preponderance has been 
given to kinds favoured by man, and sometimes (as the rat and certain 
insects). to species which he, has involuntarily disseminated. When 
South America was discovered by Eyropeans, no horse. or ox existed 
there, and llamas .were the only cattle. To-day, vast herds of oxen 
and of horses range over the sea-like expanse of the Pampas plains. 
In- Australi, no sheep or rabbits naturally existed. Now, sheep exist 
im millions, and the destruction of the multitude of rabbits has become 


* In the time of the Romans the river was navigable by galleys ax far as Cartsimn, 
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an urgent need; while, in New Zealand, not only our cultivated plants, 
but Europein weeds, have MEE to the destruction of a of the 
native vegetation. ` 

Such physical changes, ens as may be brought nat by the 
- cutting down of forests, and consequent floods, are quite insignificant 
compared with those for which geology gives us abundant evidence. 
By it we know that many parts of the earth’s surface have been 
-covered at least several times’ by the sea, and occasionally by fresh 
water, and that the shape of continents and the clevation of mountains 
and table-lands have undergone vast changes. But without such ovidence 
as is referred to, we might conclude, à priori, that great physical changes 
must have taken place, if the general belief as to the early condition 
of this planet be accepted. For, according to such belief, the cårly 
state of the world was that of an incandescent mass, the surface of 
which gradually cooled to ita present condition. Thus, for a long period, 
the heat received by it from the sun must have played a subordinate 
part to that of the earth’s own heat, and during such a state of things 
the climate of the whole globe must have been far more equable than 
at present. It may have been similar over its whole surface if, as 
there is reason to suspect, the power of the sun itself, during such 
remote epochs, was feeble and even inappreciable compared with its 
“present energy. With such vast climatic changes in the world, corre- 
sponding changes must have ensued in its living inhabitants, when 
once, that is, the conditions were such as to allow of the existence of 
living beings upon its surface. But heat has by no means gone on 
continuously decreasing on that surface. It is plain that, in comp#te- 
tively recent times, an intense cold long prevailed over the northern 
portion of the world—over England, Central Europe, and the greater 
part of North America. This is certain, for there is abundant evidence 
for the existence throughout these countries of prodigious glaciers, 
which have scooped out valleys, and ground and scored the surface of 

sH and dale. This geologically recent period of cold is called the 

“glacial epoch,” and some authors consider that other similar epochs 
of cold also took place in ages far more ancient. 

We might conclude that such changes of temperature and such 
modifications of physical, conditions as. have been referred to must 
have modified, and often destroyed, multitudes of organic beings, even - 
if wo possessed no direct evidence of such modification and destruction 
in their actual remains. But, indeed, anticipations of the kind have 
been abundantly ‘confirmed by such relics of the past. The changes 
which organic life has undergone—thanges in periods which were long 
anterior to the glacial epoch—are made manifest b the. numerous 
remains of animals and plants which have been here and“there pre- 
served as “fossils” in the different, more or less horizontal, deposits of 
various materials, which deposits form the earth’# outermost crust, and 
are known as strata. 
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These strata consist of consolidated mud which has been deposited 
` in fresh or salt water, in Jakes, or in deep or shallow seas, mainly near 
the mouths ef rivers—such rivers having carriod down in ancient times, 
as they carry down to-day,* immense masses of solid material suspended 
in their waters.t Herein have been preserved fragments or entire 
bodice of animals and plants, which have generally been transported 
‘for a greater or less distance, and have rarely been entombed in the 
spots where they lived and died. -The plant-remains consist generally 
of detached leaves, or branches, or fruits, or-seeds. Sometimes they 
, consist of tree-tranks which have sunk as they became water-logged. 
When some organic relic thus becomes entombed, it often happens 
that particle by particle of the vegetable or animal substance, as it is ` 
- transformed by chemical changes, is replaced, particle by particle, by i 
mineral” matter (ferruginous, calcareous, or siliceous) till we have a 
complete representatjon—technically called a “ pseudomorph”—of the 
original in the new material. Sometimes, however, we find that plants. 
or éven animals (as, e.g., some-species of Labyrinthodon{) have been so. 
enclosed by the mud investing them, that their original chemical ele~ 
ments have been wholly, or in part, preserved, though changed in their 
arrangement. The result of this is the very opposite to that of the 
mineralization before noticed: for here we: have the identical sub- 
stance preserved (though modified), while the structure has become 
- obliterated ; while in mineralization, we have the structure. preserved, 
though the substance itself is changed. : 

Altogether five classes of evidences, as to the forms or structures of 
cređtures which have lived, may be established. 

I. Objects per se,—t.e., objects which are little changed, or wherein 
change is subordinate to retention, as in bones which retain the greater 
part of their own mineral matter and some of their animal matter _ 
also. 

II. Substitutes,—i.e., objects the substance of which has been changed 
by a process of replacement—as in the mineralization just described. 

IO. “Moulds,—i.e., deposits which present the impressions made by 
beings, all other evidences as to which have disappeared—as in pre-. 
seryéd foot-prints and moulds of shells or bones which have themselves 
disappeared, 

-IV. Casts of Moulds, —i.e., ‘solid matter which has taken the place of: 
the organic structures iach: first made -the “ moulds” and then disap- . 

. These “casts of moulds” must have the very shape of .the 
living beings (or parts of TON Beings) which themselves made.the . 
moulds. 
EE: Oorrgronigt Rev for July, 1878, 

+ The greg formation in the south of Orai “ Wealden” was certainly - 
a river it. -It is probable aleo that nee eer of the Oolite, much of the- 
‘Trias, most of the Permian, Garboifercun and O. ed Sandstone formations were- 
pega ne irae in foes or extensive estuaries.—See Ramsay, in eee 


1876 P pp. 180 and 241. 
t Bee wrmonany Bev or Bept. 1879, p. 27, 
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V. Casts of hollow structures,—t.e., “mineral masses which have beon 
found within, and have filled the aeaa of some shell, some hollow“ 
bone, some brain cavity, or fimilar natural hollow of whigh they arc 
interior casts, as “ moulds” are exterior“ casts of diffetent organisms or 
parts of organisms. 

All “ fossils ” may be arranged and classified under one or other of 
the above five heads. 

The true nature of “fossils” was long misunderstood and disputed. 
A few among the ancients—as, e.g., Zenophanes, of Colophon, who lived 
about 500 s.c.—held the true and natural doctrine that they were the - 
relics of creatures which had actually lived, but by many this was 
denied, and they.were deemed to be but “sports of Nature” due to 
some plastic power possessed by Mother Earth. So strongly was this 
belief impressed on men’s minds, and so late did it continue to mfluence 
even those educated in physical science, that it lived on beyond the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Thus, in 1696, the Medical Faculty 
of Gotha sat in solemn judgment as to the real nature of the skeleton of 
an elephant which had been described as the real remains of a deceased 
animal. The Faculty, however, decided officially that it was only a 
lusus nature. Again, John Bartholomew Adam Beringer, Professor at 
the University of Wiirtzburg, was one who habitually taught that fossils, 
in “figured stones,” were “freaks of Nature,” and dearly he paid for 
his delusion, for some of his pupils manufactured a number of grotesque 
forms, and carefully buried them where they were pretty sure to be 
found by Beringer in his explorations. They were found-by him and 
carefully preserved, and ultimately described and figured in an expen- 
sive folio work, and brought out at great cost to the Professor, and 
dedicated by him to his Sovereign. Then the secret was divulged, and 
poor Beringer ruined himself by his endeavours to buy up and destroys 
the work he-had so incantiously published.* 

Another prejudice which long hindered the-due appreciation of the 
nature and significance of fossil remains was due to the desire to find 
in them evidences of a universal Noachian deluge. 

Hence, Scheuchzer committed his well-known error of ie the 
skeleton of a great Salamander for that of a human child,t in which he 
thought he saw not only the skeleton, but liver, brain, and muscles 
also—an effect of imagination similar to that which made the great 
Ehrenberg seo in his microscopic animals visceral complexities which 
had no real existence. i 

As to the kinds of living creatures, ard parts of living creatures, 
which are likely to be preserved as fossils, it is obvious that the softest 

a 

Pe ogg represent rg ar 

Abbé Demenecli’s costly work on Mexican hios, e expense of 
the late Im Government Of France, wherein the rude and often A eakonable sora wls 
and soribblings of a German schoolboy were solemnly hanged down to on as, the 


of an ancient Mexican manusorı 
t Named by him, " Homo dilurii testis.” 
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organisms, euch as jelly-fishes and tenderest kinds of plants, can have 
~ little chance of such preservation: Yet, under some circumstances, we ` 
do find moyjds even of meduse. On the other hand, the greater tho 
` toughitess of an érghnism, or the greater the amount of mineral matter, 
it contains, the greater is its chance of preservation. Theréfore, stony 
fruits, the most fibrous parts of plants, and the shells or skeletons of 
animals, may be expected to be the parts most frequently met with in a 
fossil state. Again, it is, obvious that-creatures which habitually live 
in or near water are more likely to be thus preserved than those which 
do not. Therefore, the proportions of fossil remains of marine or flu- 
viatile animals and plants, or of those inhabiting lakes or marshes, may 
- be expected to exceed, more or less, greatly in number the remains of 
purely terrestrial forms. : 

The strata, which form the crust of the earth constitute an envelope, 
the thickness of which may be’ éstimated at from sixteen to eighteen 
miles. But, of course, this thickness is in no one place perceptible by 
us. No boring has extended even one mile in depth, and, indeed, has 
scarcely exceeded 8000 feet. The total depth, therefore, is purely a 
matter of inference from the arrangement, superposition, and inclination 
of thé different strata, as seen at or near the surface. - 

The various strata were,-of course, Ceposited at successive times, and 
the time of the deposition of each is called its “ period,” or “ epoch.” 
` But for subsequent disturbance the most ancient strata would always 
- be deepest, and superposition would, in all cases, plainly indicate rela- 
tive novelty. As it is, we have often carefully to examine to discover 
the weal order of superposition, and this once discovered, the depth is . 
equivalent to age, and vice versd. ats 

The uppermost and most recent accumulations of sands, clays, and 
gravels form what is called the “recent deposits,” and those are not 
counted as forming any part of the proper geological strata, and are 
not represented in ordinary geological maps, but are there disregarded. 

The strata beneath these superficial deposits are classified in three 
great groups, belonging respectively to three great epqchs. . The first, 
or uppermost, and least ‘ancient group, consists of strata, called the 
tertiary or cainozoic strata. . 

The second, or next deeper and more ancient econ; is formed of 
strata, termed the secondary, or mesozoic strata. 

The third, or deepest and most ancient group, comprises the’ strata 
named primary, or paleozoic. ; 

These names refer to the relations borne by each of these three 
periods to living PODEA the most Tecent containing forms most like to 
those which now live.* 
cea pre pee et een a ame 

e secondary 


Thos in Colorado we find a transition t oonnecting B 
pened w with the tertiary; and in he Tyrol, the St. Cossien beds apparently connect the 
mesoroic and o strata. This is only what we might expect to find. She worlds 
work never Tides, rivers, and cuncnts, never ceascd to flow. 
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The more. recent or supérficial deposits are often spoken of as 
quaternary sirata, as opposed to the tertiary. But this proceeding is 
absurd, and is a relic of the intrusion of anthropomorphic views into 
physical science. Though,-as we shall sec, there®if still no certain 
evidence of man’s existence before what is called the quaternary 
period, yet there is hardly any difference to speak of between the 
fauna and the flora of to-day and of the latest tertiary epoch. Certainly 
the difference in this respect is trifling indeed, compared with the 
difference which exists between the creatures which lived in the most 
recent and in the most ancient tertiary times and, à fortiori, between 
those of the tertiary and those of the secondary periods. 

In fact, then, we may be said to be still living in the tertiary period, 
autecedent to which we have as yet evidence but of two others—ethe 
secondary and the primary periods or epochs. s 

It is by no means the case that all strata contain fossils, nor are all 
fossiliferous strata equally rich in remains, nor is the same stratum equally 
fossiliferous in all places. It is rather the case that the fossils are scat- 
tered here and there, in a very irregular and apparently capricious 
manner. This might be expected from wkat has been said as to the 
circumstances of their eutombment. 

But not all rocks are directly due to the agency of water. Many 
masses have been ejected in a molten state from volcanos, and solidified 
here, on the surface of the dry land—there, bencath the sea, under 
great pressure. These rocks, which- are thus duc to volcanic agency, 

- are called igneous rocks, The igneous rocks which have been formed 
under pressure are termed plutonic ; otherwise they are called rolcamic. 
Igneons rocks are not generally stratified, and they may be of all ages. 
Some are very ancient, as those which form part of Snowdon and Cader 
Idris, and belong to the Lower Silurian system. Some are quite recent, 
as are the beds formed from Etna and the rocks which cover Hercu- 
laneum. The lowest crystalline rocks are unfossiliferous—they are some- 
times called azoie. 

There are other rocks which are TEE in character and nature, 
between the igneous rocks and those due to aqueons action only. These 
are rocks which have been deposited from water and stratified, but 
which have been subjected to great heat, so that their structure has been 
changed and semi-crystallized by it. Such aqueous rocks thus changed 
by the agency of heat are called metamorphic rocks. Examples of 
them may be found in gneiss, mica-schist, and some limestones, as 
the statuary marbles. The fossils which any metamorphic rocks may 
have contained, have been, in most eases, of necessity obliterated. 

There are five kinds of changes which different deposits may be said 
to have undergone. : 

1l. A process merely of drying, as in sand. 

2. Drying, accompanied with great pressure,which have produced 
sandstone. 
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8. Heat, cain with preasure, ET the rock harder and more 
coherent, ab with some limestones. 

4. To hgat and pressure, chemical action may bo. simultaneously 
added, and suck È combination has produced the highly- crystalline 
rocks, such as gneiss, &. 

5. Another kind of change may be produced by infiltration. Thus,’ ' 

\ rocks may be infiltrated by iron, lime, or silica, producing ferruginous, 

"calcareous, or silicious sandstones and conglomerates. 

_ Itis, as yet, impossible to answer the question how far fossil remains 
take us back towards the epoch when life first dawned upon this planet. 
It may be—as some learned persons believe—that the fossiliferous strata 

~ only. exhibit to us the last phase of a practical infinity of antecedent 

` lifes the relics of which have been entombed in rocks which, in bygone 

sons of time, have been metamorphosed and destroyed. It may, on the 

other hand, -be—as other learned persons believe—that the fossiliferous 
and azoic strata, taken together, bring us near, if not actually, to the 
beginning of terrestrial life. - To determine this problem we must have 
recourse to astronomy, which may or may not fix a definite limit of 
time within which this earth must have been evolved. It is, however, 

difficultnot to feel sure (for reasons which will shortly appear) that 9 long 
period must have intervened between the entombment of the earliest 

known fossil and the actual beginning of ‘organic life, whether or not 
the azoic rocks, we know, are sufficient to fill up such interval. ` 

` One thing is certain, namely, that as yet we-cannot measure, by years, 

any past geological epoch. Vague conjectures as to more or less pro-` 
longed periods of time are all that we can yet venture to assign— 

periods in which a thousand years may be imagined to have made but 

a small figure. It should also be borne in mind that great vacancies 
* occur between superimposed strata; and we have, as yet, no means of 

estimating the length of the gaps thus left.. It isnot, however, certain 
but that strata which have been reckoned as successive, may not really 
huve been contemporaneous (through elevations and depreasions of the 
surface), and that a too-uniform thickness may not,often have been, 
assigned to strata which; could they be examined ‘throughout their _ 
entire extent, would be found to thin out very notably. These are 
questions, however, which are -rather geological than biological, though. 
reference must here be made to.them from their bearing upon the 
question as to the relations which subsist between the organic world 
and past timo. \~ 

` It may. be confidently affirmed’ that, if all existing animals and 
plants, and all those which are known to us as having become extinct, 
have been alike alowly evolved by minute variations; then, even the 
most ancįeft rofks can take us back only a few steps towards the . 
-beginning of organic life, and but’ an-inappreciable portion of the 
whole extent of that ləng road—so prodigious is the period that such 


an evolution must have required ! 
ty 
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It will now be well firat to enumerate the various strata, and then to 
consider the evidences as to past life they severally furnish. 

The PALASOZOIC, or primary rocks, are made up of the following 
groups of strata, or “ formations,’ beginning with th8 oldest—l. The 
Laurentian; 2, the Cambrian; 8, the Silurian; 4, the Devonian and 

' Old Red Sandstone ; 5, the Carboniferous (including the coal measures) ; 
and, 6, the Permian. 

The MESOZOIC, or secondary rocks, are made up of :—7, the Triassic 
formation, or Trias, including the New Red Sandstone and the Rhætic 
beds; 8, the Jurassic strata, including the lias, the oolite, and the Purbeck 
beds; and, 9, the Cretaceous rocks, including the Wealden, the green- 
sand, and the chalk. 

The CAINOZOIC, or tertiary rocks, consist of the three formations 
known as—J0O, the Eocene ; 11, the Miocene; and 12, the Pliofene. 

l. The Laurentian rocks, very largely developed in Canada, are the 
most ancient rocks known, and are some 80,000 feet in thickness. A 
curious structure was found in their lower series, which structure re- 
ceived the name of Eozoon, aud was supposed to have been a gigantic 
Foraminifer,*® but its organic nature has been so vehemently disputed 
that its true character cannot yet be affirmed. Recently its animal 
nature has been afresh denied, and that of a primitive plant, called 
Eophyton, has been asserted in its place. That organic life in some 
form existed in this most ancient period, is shown by the quantity 
of carbon (in the shape of graphite and iron ores) these rocks contain, 
and which Dr. Dawsonft considers as almost equal to that found in 
similar areas in the carboniferous system. Moreover, impressions dave 
been found which seem to have been made of Alge.t 

2. The Cambrian rocks (up to and including the Tremadoc beds) -are 
from 15,000 to 20,000 feet thick, and are. best developed in the Long» 
mynds of Shropshire and in Wales—as near Bangor, Harlech, at St. 
David’s, &c.—they consist of conglomerates, grits, sandstones, slates, and 
schists, but no limestone. In the Cambrian rocks of Brayhead, Ireland, 
is found the singplar form Oldhamia, the precise nature of which is cer- 
tainly unknown, for it may have been an Alga, and yet it has been 
thought to be a Sertularian, or even a Bryoroon.$ 

In the Lower Cambrian rocks of Wales traces of worms have been 
found. Higher in the series fossils are more abundant, and various 
kinds of Trilobites,|| with some Echinoderms** Brachiopods, Gastcro- 
pods,tt Pteropods,tt+ make their first appearance. 

One of the members of the Cambrian strata is called the Diei - 
flags, from the abundance in it of the shell of a Brachiopod, called 
Lingula, which ranges through all subsequent periods, and still lives in 
the present seas, a most amazing instance of survivalf ©, 

7+ See OonTexPoRARY REVIEW for Bept., 1879, pp. 35 and 43. + In his “ Arcadin.” 
Ibid, pp. 36 and 48. aoe pp. 33 and 43. 

id, p. 31. pp. 34 and 43. 

«= Ibid., pp. 30 and 43. +H Ibid., pp. 29 and 48. hid Pia Do. 30 and 43. 
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. 8. The Silurian strata are of ‘great thickness, and consist of sand- E 
stones, shales, clays, and limestones, which have often been subseqhently , 
more or lesg modified, and are occasionally associated with (interbedded 
or traversed by) ) fgrfeous rocks. They form a large part of Wales (the 
border. counties), the Lake District, and Southern Scotland, and also 

-some parts of Ireland. 

In theso rocks we again find impressions of Alge, but the remains of 

- this flere are very scanty, though animal fossils abound. Amongst 
the latter is the Nausilus,* which here first appears, and (since it still 
lives) offers to us another wonderful instance of a persistent form of 
life.’ Here, also, we first meet with the Eurypterida, giants of the crab 
and lobster class (far exceeding any form now living), which attained 
six feet in length. 

Creatures yet more closely allied to lobsters seem also to havo existed 
with corals, belonging to a group which has now almost become extinct. 
Indeed, all the main divisions of invertebratet life make their appearance 
in the Silurian strata, and not only so, but small species have been found 
in tho older beds, which may have been the teeth of lampreys, while 
in the upper beds, a few undoubted fish also begin to appear, such as- 
the genus Pleraspis, and some Ganoids,t together with a fish named 
Onchus, allied to the sharks, as evidenced by its spines, the only re- 
mains of it which have as yet been fopnd. 

4, The term Devonian is applied to the marine deposits of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, which are probably equivalent to the Old Red Sand- 

` ‘stone rocks of Ireland and Scotland, and also of Wales, where they form 
the Brecon Beacons. Herein we find the first evidence of an abundant 
flora, consisting of ferns,§ horse-tails,|| Lycopods,q and Gymnosperms.** 
A rich fauna also appears, and though it seems, as far as we have evidence, 

*to have been mainly invertebrate, yet a mass of fish-remains have been 
diacovered, notably in Scotland. - Amongst them are Elasmobranchstt+ and 
Ganoids, with the genera Coccosteus, Plerichthys,and Cephalaspis. Amongst 
the abundant invertebrate life here found may be mentioned, as varieties of 
“much interest, insects which canbe determined as belongjng to the dragon- 
fly order (a highly-specialised group), with centipedes which seem to 
have belonged to families of which no modern representative is known to 
exist. Tho Eurypterida continue to exist, and Trilobites also occur. ` 

` 6. The Carboniferous rocks consist of marine formations, such as the 
carboniferous limestone, and also terrestrial deposits, such as the coal- 
measures proper. They were probably deposited when a warm, equable cli- - 
mate was generally diffused over the surface of the earth. This is probable 
because we find similar remains (both marine and fresh- water) widely 
distributed over the globe. - 

The Car®nifertus timesione contains remains belonging to all the 
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grcat primary divisions of invertebrates. Specially noteworthy are the 
Cephalopods,® and the prodigality of the stalked star-fishes or Crinoids. 
Trilobites, on the other hand, which were so abundant belasy, are here 
represented by only two or three genera, with which*thy finally die out. 

The Coal measures consist of numerous alternations of seams of coal, 
sandstone, and shale, such alternations indicating oscillations of level. 
They contain abundant remains of plants (whence the coal was formed), 
chiefly belonging to the great division of Cryptogams.t Amongst them 
are numerous Ferns, Clubmosses or Lycopods, tolerably abundant traces 
of Conifers, a very few traces of Algæ, with doubtful remains of Mono- 
cotyledons,t such as apparent fragments of Arums.§ 

Underlying the coal, we frequently find (as in South Wales) a bed 
of clay (fire-clay), containing numerous roots. ` This “ under-clay® is 
considered to be the soil in which the coal-forming plants grew.” In it 
we find certain bodies known as Stigmarie, which are considered to be 
the roots of Sigillarie, plants of a kind now extinct, but which then 
abounded, and which, although Cryptogams, had probably some affinity 
to Gymiosperms,|| i.e., to Conifers and Cycads. 

The Clubmosses of to-day are small herbs; but lofty trees of the 
kind existed in the carboniferous epoch, called Lepidodendra, the trunks, 
leaves, and fruits of which are found associated with the Sigillarie. 

Indeed, the Spores and Sporangia of these gigantic Clubmoases have 
accumulated to such an extent as to form (at least here and there) a 
considerable thickness of the mass of the coal itself. ` The Horsetails 
we see about us aro but small plants, but they are represented in the 
coal measures by giant forms, called Calamites, which were trees 
teaching to a height of thirty or forty feet. It is these curious plants 
(Sigillaria, Lepidodendra, and Calamites) which, with numerous ferns, 
constitute the largest parts of the carboniferous flora. 

Traces of marine animals are occasionally met with. Thus, we find 
numerous fishes and small crustacea. Genera allied to the king-crab 
(Limulus) also make their first undoubted appearanco, T but the Crus- 
tacean giants, the Eurypterida, die out. 

Numerous insects—grasshoppers, locusts, beetles, moths, and forms 
like cockroaches and the ephemera—also existed, and in Nova Scotia two 
kinds of snails have been found which belong to genera still living. 

But most interesting of all the animal forms of the coal measurcs 
aro the Ladyrinthodonis®* which are the oldest known air-breathing 
yertobrate animals. ‘These creatures of varied forms—some more or 
less snoke-like and some like crocodiles—were gigantic representatives 
of that kind of organisation, which «s found in the cfts of our ponds 
to-day. They were the largest and the oldest representatives of the 
class Batrachia,{+ as the Lepidodendra and Calamttes wêre th® gldest and 

* See CoxTEMPOLARY Revæw tor Sept. 1879, pp: ea 43. ` + Ibil, pp. 38 aad 43. 


$ Ibid , p. 40. § /tid, p 40.0 I Ibid., pp. 29 aad 43. 
q And may existin the Upper Silurian. ** Tbid, p. 27. tt Ibid., p. 43. 
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largest representatives of Lycopods “and Horsetails. These curious 
animals have as yet been found nowhere but, in the coal measures, and 
thus (like the Trilobites in a less degree) they, present by the relatively 


short period of their known continuance a striking contrast to the 


persistence of such forms as Lingula and. Nautilus. | 
6. The Permian formation is of moderate thickness, and mainly con- 


_sists of magnesian limestone, associated with marly slates and conglo- 


merate beds. In England it is chiefly found skirting the coal-fields 
from Durham to Derbyshire. Its flora presents us with ferns, parasitic 
fungi, and Gymnosperms—as yet, however, the Sigillarie, Calamitos, 
and Lepidodendra of the coal, have not been found in it. 

Its fauna resembles that of the carboniferous period, but it is limited 
in extent, the vertebrates being represented by numerous ganoid fishes 
and L&byrinthodonts, and a few other forms, some of which, however, 
are of much interest. Amongst this latter is Salamondrella, a genus 
quite like our modern ‘efts, which are thus shown to possess a prodigious 
antiquity. Still more interesting is the fossil Protorosawrus, as it is 
the oldest-known lizard, and is the only certain palæozoic ‘vertebrate 
entirely devoid of gills, and the earliest record of the introduction of 
reptilian life into this planet. ` i ` 

7. We now pass to the oldest of the Mesozoic feiemiatante ie trias, 
which extends from Devonshire to Yorkshire and is largely developed 
in Cheshire. It is chiefy represented by thick beds of sandstones, 


` marl, and pebbly layers, the uppermost part containing the one 


deposits of salt and gypsum in this country. 

&ts flora shows us a small number of existing genera of plants. 
Amongst them are Horsetails and a fow Monocotyledons, but no oe 
ledons. - 

Its fauna is but poorly represented in this country, but on the 


_ Continent of. Europe a multitude of marine remains have been found. 


In addition to the gigantic Labyrinthodonts, we: find for the first time 
those remarkable reptilian sea monsters, the Ichthyosauri and Plesiosawi.* 
We also find curious tusked-reptiles, the Dicynodonts, crocodile-like 


forms, and Hyperodapedon (a creature allied to the existing New Zealand 


- lizard Sphenodon), and also oertain Dinosauria,t or. reptiles which, in 


one direction, bridge the structural gulf separating existing reptiles 
from birds. The footprints-of gigantic animals have also here been 


found, footprints which have been thought to be those of birds, which 


they closely resemble, but which may have been those of these bird-like 
reptiles. 

Most interesting, however, is the fact that here we for the first 
time meet with relics of beasts. Both in Europe and North America 
small mg tinalists animalst have been found’ more or less resembling 


* Corrmuronany Brviey for Sept. 1879,‘p. 25. - + Ibid. 
+ E.g., Nicrolenes and Dromotheriwm. tcrolestes is found in the Rhatic beds, whioh are 
feebly-developed in this country, and gonnect the Trias with the Jurassic formation, : 
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an opossum (Myrmecobius), which inhabits Australia in the present 
` day. 

8. The Jurassic rocks consist of a series of clays and limestones, of 
which the clays are known as the Lias, Oxford, and Kimmeridge clays, 
while the ‘calcareous strata are known as the inferior and great oolite 
and the coralline and Portland limestones which are succeeded by the 
Purbeck beds. To the upper portion of this series belong the Solenhofen 
slates of Bavaria, so rich in fossils. 

These deposits are almost entirely marine, with indications of neigh- 
bouring land conditions. 

The Lias is a great argillaceous deposit forming a well-marked 
feature from Lyme Regis to Whitby. The flora preserved in it is 
remarkable for the appearance of Cycads,* associated with ferns and 
coniferw. Its fauna is marked by the incoming of the Ammonites 
and Belemnites, which latter form is the first known representative in 
time of the higher group of Cephalopoda.t Associated with them are 
numerous new forms of mollusca and other Invertebrata, among which 
the still-existing germs of stalked Echinoderms,} Pentacrinus, may be 
mentioned. Amongst the insects were butterflies of an existing genus. 
Many reptiles have been found—Ichthyosauri being very. abundant. 
The Dicynodonts, however, appear to have died out, and also the whole 
of the Labyrinthodonts. On the other hand, flying vertebrates appear, 
through the incoming of these flying reptiles, the Pterodactyles or 
Pterosauria.§ 

The Oolite consista casentially of marine deposits to which, however, 
its flora shows that land was adjacent—the vegetable remains some- 
times even forming, as in Yorkshire, a bed of coal. In the Stonesfield 
slates and Purbeck beds we have remains of land beasts. i 

Amongst the plants we find Chara || and Cycada with parasitic fangi 
on their leaves. We have also Araucarias and Pandanes—now Southern 
groups. The oolitic floras of India and Europe were alike. 

As to the fauna, we find insects of all the orders which now exist, 
also a moth belonging to the existing genus, Sphinx, and a butter- 
fly now confined to tropical America, then existed in Europes. More 
than twelve genera of beasts have been recognised which are taken to 
have been marsupials. Reptiles abounded—Ichihyosauri, Plesiosauri, 
Pterosauria, Dinosawria—crocodiles, lizards, and chelonians. Bat no 
makes and no frogs or toads have yet been found. Thè sea seemed to 
have swarmed with fishes, chiefly Ganoids and Elasmobranchs, also with 
corals, mollusca, crustacea, and echinoderms. As to the latter, crinoids 
still exist but are becoming rare; «ea-urchins and star-fishes, on the 
other hand, are becoming abundant. Most remarkable, however, of all 
the forms here found is the true bird with the long, bony tail-grcheop- 
teryx **—like no other bisd yet known. 

~ Oowrmmrorany Review for Sept. 1879, p. 39. t Tbid., p. 80. t Ibid, p. 34. 

§ Ibid, p. 25. | ZL. o, p 88. T Ibid., p. 21. + Tiid p 33. 
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9. The Cretaceous rocks include the Wealden, the lower and upper 
greensand, the gault, and the chalk. This extensive formation, so well - 
seen in th® south-gast of England, is of considerable thickness. . The 
lower members consist chiefly of sands- and’ clays, the upper part is 
calcareous—the white chalk. Except the Wealden, the cretaceous rocks are-. 
principally marine deposits. In those of America we meet with remark- 
able birds, with teeth growing from sockets, and with fish-like vertebra 
(Ichthyornis), and with a diver, six feet high, with teeth placed in 
grooves in both jaws—Hesperornis. In North America, the types of its ` 
present tree flora already existed, and in Australia we also had repre- 
sentatives of-its now-existing flora. - ; 

The ‘Wealden formation is considered to’ represent the delta- oÈ an 
anfient large river, and is chiefly’ developed in Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 
and the Isle of Wight. In France and Hanover there a also river 
deposits, which may be synchronous with a cortain portion of the lower 
greensand. 

As might be expected from the nature of these deposits, the remains 
found are chiefly those of terrestrial and fluviatile animals. Thus we 
, find the mollusca Unio’and Patudina, water-bugs and also dragon-flies, ` 
crickets and cockroaches, all of familiar types. Most noteworthy are 
the remains of that gigantic reptile the Iguanodon, which here appears . 
for the first time, and was probably not less than thirty feet long. It, 

inhabited the south-east of England. 

The Lower Greensand is a marine formation about eight hundred 
feet thick, to which the Kentish rag belongs as its calcareous member. 

- “The Gault is a clay deposit of limited thickness, containing many 
:fossils, chiefly ammonites, sometimes finely preserved. 

The Upper Greensand is also marine in origin, and varies in thickness 

from a few to a hundred.feet. It consists chiefly of sandy beds with 


some cherty layers, but also contains fire-stone beds. ~The fossils of , - 


these beds are chiefly Cephalopods, with numerous Gasteropods and 
remains of fishes, with a few traces of land plants. 

The well-known Chatk ranges in England from Lyme Regis to Flam- 
borough Head, and forma ‘both the North and the South Downs. 

In the upper Cretaceous rocks, Dicotyledonous plants suddenly appear, 
and soon increase rapidly. The palms become more numerous, but the 
Cycads’ scarce. . A notable -decrease also takes place in the fauna, for 
I terosauria, Ichthyosawria, Plesiosawria, and Dinosauria all die out, and 
none but recent orders of reptiles remain. 

- We now begin to meet with genera of the bony fishes, or Teleostei,* 
and ‘also of sharks and rays. Most groups of Invertebrata are repre- 
eented, and one remarkable form belonging to the Oyster class is 
_ Characteristic of this formation. One of its two valves is so enormously 
thickened as to resemble an elongated cylindrical box, of which the 


* OONTEMTORARY Review for Bept. 1879, p. 27. 
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other valve* forms the lid. These cteatures, called Hippuriies, are as 
rémarkable for their short geological life as for their exceptional struc- 
ture, as they begin in and die out with this formation, thus forming an 
extreme contrast to the persistent existence of such forms as Nautilus 
and Linguala. . 

The chalk contains many sponges and Foraminifers, many of which 
latter are still living in the Atlantic, which has partly led to the 
inference that it (the chalk) was formed under similar conditions to those 
which at present accompany the deposition of the “ ooze” now forming 
on the bed of that ocean. Sea-urchins also are very abundant, as well | 
as creatures of the cuttle-fish class, of which most of the genera hereto- 
fore existing now die out, the genus Nautilus being an exceptional sur- 
vivor. ~ : ° 

The chalk terminates the series of mesozoic formations, and a great 
break generally exists between it and the tertiary formations which 
follow. This break, however, is, in all probability, partially bridged 
over by means of beds known as the “ Lignite series,” which exist 
in North-Western America. Therein we have a flora of tertiary aspect, 
associated with a cretaceous fauna, as shown by its cuttle-fishes and 
certain extinct reptiles. í 

10. With the incoming of the Eocene period there appears to have 
been a considerable change in the physical geography of large aroas of 
the globe, as well as in their organic inhabitants. Tho existence of a 
local indication of transition has just been mentioned, and it may 
be admitted that the upper mesozoic strata foreshadow, as it were, the 
incoming of the now prevalent Dicotyledonoust flora, and of the ordi- 
nary bony fishes. Nevertheless, these now common forms of plants 
and fishes, together with -a multitude of new beasts, burst upon us ine 
full development when we enter the tertiary formations; while all the 
, largér reptiles, so characteristic of the secondary epoch, and all the 
four-gilled cephalopods, save the Nautilus, with many other forms, 
entirely die out. Thus it cannot be denied but that we here como 
upon a most remarkable epoch of change. f 

The Eocene rocks, in the form of gravels, sands, clays, and lime- 
stones, are widely distributed, and vary considerably in thickness, They . 
form the areast-which underlie both Paris and London. - In England 
palms then flourished, associated with abundant dicotyledons, some 
conifers, and a few ferns. The difference between the tropical and tho - 
temperate floras was already established. In Australia there was the 
flora which still exists there, and in North America the trees had their 
present character yet more decidedly than in the cretaceous epoch. As 
to animals, we may say that almost all Eocene beasts belong to extinct . 
genera, though we find amongst them the American opassurfs (Didel- 


phys), and the genera whith include our commonest bats (Vespertilio), 
e 


* Each half of an oyster shell is thus termed, an oyster's shell being a bivalve shell Sco 
Contemporary Review for Sept 1879, p 30. 
t Goxrrronary Review for Sept. 1879,p 41. f Knownas the Paris and London basins, 
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the squirrel, the dormouse, and the ‘tapir. Nearly all now-existing 
orders of mammals, however, existed also then, except the orders of 
elephants afi of gloghs, anteaters, armadillos, and that of apes. žk 

In Europe, amidst a variety of forms now extinct,t we had the tapir, 
the American opossum, and certain Lemurs, now found only in Africa. 
The oldest known bird of the lark and thrush orders (Protornis) here 
appears, and in England; we had birds allied to: the New Zealand 
Dinornis, and crocodiles, alligators, and gavials, now geographically 
scattered, then lived here side by side with turtles and serpents, which 
now make theip first appearance. Of the mollusca, from three to ‘five 
per cent. belong to existing kinds, and represent forms now living 
in warmer climates, and there were eight or nine species of Nautilus. 
Insects were numerous, notably the group of butterflies. In the North 
American ‘Eocene strata, remains of animals have been found quite . 
unlike anything we now have living in the world. Such were the’ 
_ Dinocerata, animals with some affinities to elephants, but with three 
pairs of horns; Tillodontia, creatures combining the characters of exist- 
ing carnivores, rodents, and ungulates,{ and Oreodontide, or animals 
with affinities to hogs, deer, and camels. The oldest known supposed 
ancestor of the horse (Eohippus) has also there been found, and Oro- 
` kippus, with four-toes before and three behind. Chameleons, which 
“now exist in the old world only, also then existed in America, but none 
of the peculiarly American forms—the large Bdentaves or the open 
—appear to have lived there then. be 

The Eocene fauna of the plains‘of the Pampas seems to have been 
European i in its character, not American ! || 

il. The Miocene rocks, though widely distributed, are but very 
, slightly represented in England, as far as the sedimentary rocks are con- 
“cerned. But „they are exemplified by the igneous rocks which form 
the Giant’s Causeway, the islands of Staffa, Mull, &. 

The Miocene formation is largely developed in Europë, in Asia, in 
the Himalaya, in America, and in the Arctic Circle. The Miocene 
rocks are ‘chiefly marine, though some beds are, fluviatile or lacustrine. 
The volcanic and associated fresh-water beds of Auvergne are of this 
period, during which the Alps existed but as a group of islands. 

In Miocene times, the flora of Europe was very like the present flora ` 
of North America, and the oleander and the evergreen oak, on the 
Mediterranean shores, are survivors from that ancient period. In the 
a of Greenland and Alaska there were Magnolias, Weling- 

nias, elms, hornbeams, figs, and vae; as well as oaks, willows, poplars, 


x Amongrb extinct European tioned Palaotherium, A 
Hyanodor, Aphitherian open genere i e ee the Rhinoceros), P. iris 


Hyracotherttm, 

Une artene of ica test OTE E yet proved. 

4 As to these terms see CONTEMPORARY Ruevunw for Sept. 1879, pp. 16 and 17. . 

$ Edentates are creatureslike aluthe, Anteaters or Armadillos 

i These were Palaotheria and Anoplotheria, With tho gree oat, Bromo 1 but no 
large Edentates. 
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alders, birches, and pines, while hazels, hornbeams, and planes, probably 
éxtended to the Pole itself. 

As to animals, we had in Europe various apes, inguding a sort of 
long-armed-ape (Drypithecus), as large as a gorilla ; also four kinds of 
rhinoceros, giraffes, and mastodons; but no elephant, no oxen or sheep. 
The ‘secretary-bird, trogons, and other now non-European kinds,* were 
also then present in Europe; also a creature like the existing great 
salamander of China and Japan. The group of frogs and toads also 
here suddenly makes its appearance in the world’s fauna. Of 1800 
insects, almost the whole belong to existing genera, and twenty per cent. 
of the shells are those of species now alive. 

In India there were no less than seven species of elephants, four 
kinda of mastodons, with Dinotheria, rhinoceroses, giraffes, Sivajherium, 
{an enormous four-horned ruminant), a large orang, aud many other 
beasts, together with a gigantic tortoise, on which an elephant could have 
stood, as the Hindoos represent the world-supporting elephant to stand. 

In North America the before-mentioned Oreodoniide were more 
abundant than in Eocene times, and to them were now added Broto- 
therida (or beasts, some larger than rhinoceroses, with four toes in 
front, and three behind, and a pair of large diverging horns), and 
Symborodon—a creature nearly as big as an elephant, with horn-bearing 
processes on the head, and probably a short proboscis. There were also 
camel-like animals, and what may be called ancestral horses, no larger 
than dogs. There seem, however, to have been no elephanis, or large 
edentates or opossums, lions, hysnas, ‘giraffes, or hippopotami; but the 
turkey had already taken its place in the North American fauna. ° 

12, The Pliocene formation is an extensive one in Europe, Asia, and 
the United States. In England it is represented by the Norfolk and z 
Sufolk “Crag.” The Pliocene rocks are chiefly marine, although in 
some districts (e.g., in the Missouri region), beds which have been 
referred to this period must evidently be of. flaviatile origin. 

The Pliocene period, before the glacial epoch, had a flora closely 
related to that of.thẹ present day, but that of Europe was American in 
its character, as shown by the tulip tree, laurel tree, aweet gum tree 
{liquidambar), and other genera which are now peculiar to the American 
Continent, Amongst the Pliocene European animals were three genera 
of monkeys, hipparion, the horse, the tapir, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
three elepbants (two of which inhabited Malta, one being quite small), 
two mastodons, besides many deer; and, for the first time, oxen and 
sheep also make their appearance. . The now exclusively American 
terrapin Chelydra, then inhabited SWitzerland. x 

In Norih America, strange to say, those old-world forms, camels, 


* Eg., an Edentate approaching the African ant-eater (Oryoteropus) allies of tif American 
and the Oapro Bekimys and Anomolurus. There were also now artinct 
hyænas, weasels, and civet oats, sea-lions and taureos, w. the sabre-toothed tiger, 
(Machairodus) makes ita first appearance. “hs puppeasl horso ceator, ; wm, with 
(between a horse and a tapir, Mipparion, Anthracotherinm, Halitheritum, and 

Dinotheriwm, were also European Mioosne beasts. 
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E N ‘and elephants, all existed, as well as-the old-world on of 
porcupiné, with several kinds of true horse and mastodons, while the Oreo- 
dontide stillepersisted.* No large Edentates, however, have been found 
except one in the® west of the Rocky Mountains, in deposits of naceran, 


Tn South America a variety of-very curioust beasts existed. on 
them were Towodon,} the sabre-toothed tiger, a mastodon, and also sloths, 
and great Edentates, including the great armadillo Glyptodon, all of 
which now make their first appearance; and also horses, here as act as 
in the northern part of the Continent. . 

The Later Pliocene, or the, so-called Quaternary strata, baiia the 
caves’ and’ gravels of Europe, and the drift of-the_ conclusion of the 
glactal epoch in Europe, and of all that period’ in Amorica. They 
chiefly ‘consist of un-stratified and stratified clays, sands, and gravels, ` 
and are largely spread over both America and Europe. . They indicate 
a much colder climate than at present, and frequently certain stone 
blocks of various sizes (which must have travelled considerable distances - 

” to reach the spots where they exist) are found scattered about, their 
M being probably due to the action of ice. The shells are of i 
existing species, to as much as 95 per cent., or upwards. 

Flint implements have as yet only beer certainly found in post- _ 

_ glacial deposits. -At that period the faunas of the northern parts of 
the two hemispherés were more alike than they.aro now. We had'in , 
„Europe the musk ox, the saige antelope, elephants, the hippopotamus, 
with the woolly rhinoceros and others.|| In Madagascar there was the 
. Epbrnis, the gigantic egg ‘of which may have given rise to the tales of 
the Roc, which we find in the “ Arabian Nights ;” the size of the egg | 
having been naturally supposed to indicate accurately the size of the 

_ ? bird that laid it. ` 

In Australia there was the Dinornis. 

In North “America the flora, as far os the eastern part of the con- 
tinent is concerned, was like that of Europe to-day. In its fauna were 
no less than six kinda of horse—hipparion, tapirs, pecgaries, and llamas, 
a kind of camel, four kinds of elephants, and two kinds of mastodon, 
and those gigantic edentates, the Megatherium, Megalonyx, and Mylodon.{ 
. In South America were also “large edentates, a manod and horse; 
besides a variety of animals now existing, including apes. ** 

* There were also Poocaries, and tho genera Procamelus, Protohéppus, Parakippus, Hip- 
parioù, and Pliohippus. - ; oe i . 
TT Abo Macranhenia, Homalodontotherium, the tapir, llama, throo kinds of dear, with - 


various rodents. A 
E ee ee Edentates, and 
onts, 
§ Some persóns, however, think they are glacial. 
| Also thepeabre-eothed tiger, e cave lion, and the oave bear, hyenas, and two 
species of herse, and a great beaver, 7rogonthorvum. 
- q Thero wore besides, a lion, and two other osta, four kigds of dog, the racocon, kwo kinda 
of musk ox, four kinds of e225 the now exclusively South American capyhara, and the 


opossum. 
; aeee re 
an is now extinct, 
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In Australia yere many large marsupials, some as big as the 
rhinoceros—gigantic allies of the cxisting:- kangaroos and opossums— 
which have possibly becn exterminated by man. “@ 

Having now passed in review the various geological’ formations, and 
noted their main organic contents, we may next consider certain groups 
of animale and plants in their time relations, and see what, if any, 
generalization can be cduced from the facts of palwontological geology. 

The antiquity of back-boned animals extends, as we have seen, to 
the deposition of the Silurian strata, in the older division of which lam- 
preys may have existed,* while in the higher division we find the 
species of the shark-like fish, Onchus. Thus the first back-boned animals 
known were fishes, and these abound in the Devonian strata in forms 
which were very pecnliar, and are now extinct. No existing genus*of 
fish is found till we come to the chalk, and no existing species is *found 
fossil till we come to the most recent deposits of all. Ordinary bony 
fishes have not been found in the palvozoic rocks, unless it may be a 
few in the Silurian strata. They arə rare till the chalk is reached, but 
thence upwards they become numerous. Speaking generally, the back- 
bones of fishes are found to be more aud more bony (i.e., more ossified) 
as we approach the present time.t No known fossil fish is either so 
highly or so lowly organized as are highest and lowest of existing fishes. 
The older fishes resemble the early,-or embryonic, condition of more 
recent ones,{ and as we pass from the paleozoic to the mesozoic and 
tertiary strata, the ganoid become replaced by ordinary bony fishes, till 
but a few scattcred survivors of the former remain in the present day. 
~ Batrachians extend down to the carboniferous strata, where thty 
were represented by Labyrinthrodonis, which lived on into the trias 
and then disappeared. Newt-like forms are found as early as the 
permian formation, and then a great gap occurs—showing the imper- 
fection of the geological record—till the miocene epoch, where the 
gigantic salamanders appear,$ and also frogs and toads. i 

Reptiles appear first|| in the permian strata, and thence persist 
throughout tho mesoxoic strata, exhibiting a multitude of strange, 
often gigantic forms, inhabiting land and river, sea, and even floating 
_ in the air. All, however, become extinct before reaching the cainozoic 
period. In the tertiary epoch, tortoises, crocodiles, lizards, and snakes 
already appear in the eocene, and it is interesting to note that, in that ° 
"early time, chameleons existed in North America. In miocene times 
a gigantic tortoise existed in India, true vipers were present in France, 
and a python-like serpent inhabited Germany. 

^ And may be fragments of the species of crab-Hke creatures. 
+ As is well shown in the group of fishes called Pyonodonta, which extend from the osr- 
boniferous rocks to the tertiary. i e ea 
t In the abdominal position of their ventral fins and in the form of the tail. . 
% Inthe European brown coal. e 
IL A carboniferous fossil which has been called Fosaurut, rs rea havo neen a reptile. 
“T According to Professor Marsh, the American J urian, Adlentoscurus im- 


{manis must havc been nearly eighty feet long, aud sev other. species nearly equalled 
it in aire, . 
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The oldest certainly known bird is the Archæopteryæ of the oolite. 
In the crefaceous strata of North America we find extinct genera 
allied to ofir dogeeg, swans, sandpipers, and rails, with a bird (Ichthyornis) 
possoesing fish-like vertebree and teeth, as well as the toothed Hes- 
_perornis. “In the eocene period, the birds almost all belonged to forms 
- now extinct, yet clearly allied to existing ones. Thus there was the 
lark-like Protornis, with kinds of woodpeckers, kingfishers, cuckoos, 
plovers, flamingoes, and birds of prey. 

Beasts make their appearance in the upper part of the- trias, and 
there, as well as in the oolite (including the Purbeck), they were repré- 
' sented by forms probably marsupial. No other kinds are found till . 
the eocene, and then, at once, we-find a multitude of species exem- 
plying most of the well-known orders, and one or two orders now $ 
extinct. Our first certain knowledge of Apes is derived from miocene ; 
but it must- be recollected that the geology of the .tropics has been as 
‘yet but little explored. Bats appear at once in .the eocene, appearing 
at orice fully developed, as did their reptilian mesoxoic precursors—the 
. pterodactyles. Elephants seem- to be of old-world origin, as they 
abounded in the-miocene period in India, but do not appear in America 
till pliocene times. Tapirs offer a good example of survival. They 
were European in both miocene and pliocene times ; they were American: 
in pliocene times, and they exist in South America and the Malay 
Archipelago to-day. Therefore they probably migrated westwards and 
passed southwards in each hemisphere, and then eo out, save towards, 
or at the extreme end of, their migration. 

* Horses in the form of the true genus egwus go back 2 the older 
pliocene. Less specialized horse-like forms extend through the miocene . 
to the eocene,'till we get back to Eokippxs. In post-pliocene times, 
horses existed both in North and in South America, and afterwards - 
became extinct. They therefore probably , aa the Old World; 
where alone they have endured. 

Marsupials, or pouched-animals, of small sise, seem to have existed 
in triassic times, and to have survived in Austrahia. The American 
opossum.type seems to have originated in Europe (where it was to be 
found in the eocene and miocene epochs), and thence tò have passed - 
_ into: America, where it still-continues, exemplified in a variety of | 
species. In Australia, a growd of marsupial forms arose, many at- 
taining gigantic dimensions, and then dying out as so many other ` 
' huge forms of other kinds have died out. The reason why so 
many large beasts died out dt what was, geologically speaking, the . 
same time, is a problem as yet quite unsolved. 


As tgMon,,bad he existed in miocene times, he could hardly have © 


failed fo leave some remains there or during the ‘deposition of the 
pliocene. strata ; but, as, yet: no unequiyoca? evidence that he has done 
80 has been brought” forward. Therefore man is, to all present appear- 
ances, geologically most recent. Yet as fo years, he is ancient 
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indeed compared with the views commonly entertained a quarter of a 
century ago. The most ancient undisputed evidences of his antiquity 
are the palsolithic implements of France. Their makers liẹed with the 
mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, the cave bears, ‘and the cave lions, 
and since their day great changes have taken place in geographical 
boundaries, and in local elevations and depressions of the earth’s crust. 
Asa minimum of time for man’s existence, various speculations have 
been put forth; but these are as yet fruitless, for we are still quite 
ignorant on the subject. Various periods, ranging from 10,000 to 
1,000,000 years, have been suggested. 

It has been by no means the lowest groups, or the lowest forms, con- 
tained in the various groups, which first appear in the geological 
record. Thus, of the great primary division,* to which the nawtilus 
and cuttle-fish class belongs, that class is the highest ; yet ft is that 
class which appears first. Of the great primary divisiont of articulated 

- animals, trilobites and eurypterida are far indeed from being the 
lowest, yet they are the first. Again, the earliest fishes which have left 
their remains were shark-like, yet sharks are amongst the highest of 
fishes. Reptiles, again, attained a higher grade in the secondary period” 
than they attain now—and this not only relatively as compared with 
other animals which have since appeared, but absolutely. We here, 
then, meet with positive retrogression. Batrachians also seem to 
have attained their highest development when they first appear. The 
oldest known beasts do seem to belong to almost the lowest order, 
but as yet we probally know only the merest fragment of the 
mammalian fauna of the period in which they were entombed? and 
when we do come upon the remains of beasts in any quantity, we 
meet with very diversified and tolerably developed forms. Yet, on 
the whole, there has been a progress from lower and more generalised 
forms to those which are higher and more specialized. Yet this law 
of progress is not without its exceptions. Thus the sabre-toothed tiger 
(machairodus) was more highly specialised than in any more recent kind. 

The relative duration of particular kinds varjed greatly. Of this we 
have had examples in Liagula and Nautilus on the one hand, and in 
Hippurites and the Labyrinthodonts on the other. 

Sometimes new sets of forms have replaced others, as Lamellibranchs 
have replaced Brachiopods ; as two-gilled Cephalopods have Toplica the. 
four-gilled ; and as bony fishes the Ganoids. 

It is always necessary to be very cautious in drawing tou from 
merely negative evidence—t.e., we must be very cautious in concluding 
that because no remains of any given organism haye been found in 
certain formations, that such organism did not exist during their depo- 
sition. The need for this caution is well exemplified by +f case of the 
scorpion—a form long sapposed to be only of recent creation, but now 


* Mollusca, eo CONTEMPORARY Revusw for Sopiri 1879, p. 29 and 43. 
+ Ariki opoda, Ibid, pp. 31 and 48 
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known to hare existed even in carboniferous times. Yet, in some cases, 
we may quite rationally draw such a conclusion from merely negative 
evidence. 'Ẹhus, if whales and porpoises had existed in mesoxoic times, 
they would surelyehéve left same traces as well as the Ichthyosauri and 
- Plesiosauri, the remains of which are šo abundant. Similarly, if bats - 
and pterodactyles had flown about together, we should not have met 
with at first (in mesozoic strata) the remains of tho former exclusively, 
and then have met (in cainoxoic strata) as exclusively with the remains 
of the latter. Og y 
On the whole, we may say that. living beings have existed on this 
planet through untold ages back, at least to the Laurentian epoch.- It 
may be the case that in going back to that time we have hot even 
made, an appreciable step towards the actnal commencement of life on 
. this planet; still, it may also be that, by so doing, we have mede a 
near approach to it, Wo could decide this matter if we knew the 
_ rapidity with which new species have appeared. If, therefore, astro- 
nomy can fix avy limit to the past duration of terrestrial evolution, it” 
Will, at the same time, aid us in estimating the tate of organic change, 
and may therefore show that the introduction of new species is a process 
which must have taken place by rapid modifications, and not by minute 
and inappreciable individual steps. We have evidence from plants which 
atrougly supports the doctrine that the earliest known fossils really do 
lead us n considerable step towards the beginning of the organic world, 
for we secm to see an adyance from Cryptogams and Gymnosperms to 
- Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons, and indeed, with animals, fishea seem 
_ to hayé preceded air-breathing back-boned animals ; while, amongst the 
latter, Batrachiana seem to have reached a predominant development 
“first, thon reptiles, afterwards beasts, and lastly, and ultimately, man. 
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THE CHINESE DRAMA. 


HOUGH the Chinese can lay just claim to many notable inventions at 
dates which carry us back to the dark ages, and though they boast 
of having discovered the art of printing eight centuries before it was 
known in Europe, yet in the adoption of the drama they lagged a 
considerable‘distance behind the people of western nations. For many 
centuries after Thespis arranged the Greek stage, and Aischylus wrote, 
the Chinese were ignorant even of the name of a theatro, and it was - 
not until the sixth century (a.D.) that some travelling gymnasts from 
India initiated the people into the delights of the rude pantomimic 
dances and acrobatic performances of their nativo land. In these 
exhibitions the actors dressed themselves in the skins of wild animals, e 
and astonished the spectators by the rapidity with which they trans- 
formed themselves from the likeness of one beast to that of another, and 
by the agility with which they danced among upturned naked swords, 
or walked on the tight-rope. The advance from these wild perform- 
ances to dramatic recitation was due, as has been the case with many 
- -other benefits the world has received, to the misfortunes of an 
individual. fe 
: “Think you if Laura had been Petrarch’s wife 
He would have written sonnets all his life?” 


And in like manner if a certain Chinaman who disgraced the seventh 
century had refrained from grossly ill-treating his beautiful and talented 
wife, she would never have given vent to her feelings in the dramatic 
recitations she was the first to introduce, and the invention of which 
might, but for her misfortunes, have been delayed for centwsies. The 
example set by this unfortunate lady was soon improved upon by others, 
and the farther introduction of dialogue with thg subsequent dramatic 
surroundings speedily followed. 
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Probably the samé cause which acted as a bar to the invention of the 
drama among the early Jews, served a similar purpose in China. 
Religious ceremonies have always been the natoral origin of the theatre, 
and as these find’ their most dramatic celebration on occasions when ~ 
_ hosts of gods and goddesses have to be worshipped and propitiated, we 
might expect to find, as has been the case, that, polytheistic nations 
have invariably been the originators of theatrical plays. On the other 
hand, the early Chinese were, like. the Jews, a monotheistic’ people, and 
` were thus. deprived of the incentive to the taste for dramatic represen- 
tations enjoyed by the more superstitious natives of other lands. ` 
Doubtless, also, the existence, at an early period, of a very perfect’ 
literature, to which authors -of all succeeding ages have turned as the 
model of excellence, and one which it is impossible, to surpass, may have -- 
had its weight in checking the development of this and lighter branches 
- of literature, as it certainly has in stinting the growth of the national 
imagination. But however ‘this may be, it was not until the latter end 
of the T'ang Dynasty—618-907—that a Chinese Thespis arranged the ` 
wild dances and songs of the precursors of the drama into cornected. 
and orderly plays. This period was the Augustan age of Chinese ` ` 
poetry, and it'was then that the verses of Le Tai-pih, Pih Keu-e, and 
` others, found an echo in the plays of inventive but less celebrated 
authors. i care i 
_ From this period to the time of the Yuen Dynasty, founded by Jenghis 
Khan three hundred years later, the art of dramatic writing improved ` 
and flourished ; and under the patronage beatowed upon it by the Mongol 
emperors, it may be said to have reached its highest excellence: - The ` 
tone of the plays was sound, though many of the incidents introduced, 
if measured by European taste, would be considered decidedly coarse,’ 
and though the ethical precepts they mcilcated were not very rigorous, 
yet-the audience were taught the very practical lessons that retribution’ 
is‘sure to follow on vice, and that honesty is generally the best policy. 
With the exception of dramatic writing the period of the Mongol 
Dynasty is not conspicucus for any literary excellence, and with the 
return of the Chipese tb power in 1868 the pens of authors were once 
again employed in the paths of literature, which commended themgelves 
more especially to the inherent classical taste of the nation. Thus it 
came about that dramatic writing fell into the hands of inferior authors, 
_ who proved most conclusively their incompetence, and wrote themselves . 
down dullards or plagiarists on every -page of their compositions. Being 
unable to furnish any scenes of intelligent interest, they attempted to ` 
supply the want by the introduction*of the grossest indecencies in both `` 
speech and action, and, though exceptions are to be found, such has 
continued @ be the characteristics of Chirese playwrights down to the 
> present time. ; > ° ba xg : 
But, though dramatike writing is considered to be a very inferior 
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branch of literature, and honk actors are looked down upon as the 


very refuse of society, being one of the few classes which are excluded- 


from competing in the open examinations, the national tagte for the 
theatre is universal and absorbing. At all the great eourt ceremonies, 
at all the principal religious festivals, and on all occasions of general 
rejoicing, theatrical displays bear a part ; and so completely is the drama 
a national institution, that on the death of the Emperor all the theatres 
throughout the realm are by law ordered to be closed during the time 
appointed for public mourning. ' 

In the north of China every town and every large village boasts its 
permanent theatre, while the inhabitants of other villages, too small to 
be so fortunate, find little difficulty in extemporizing theatres of mat and 
bamboo on any chance arrival of an itinerent troupe of actors. As long 
as the visit of these wandering players lasts the people of the «district 
give themselves up to the enjoyment of the holiday. Early each 
morning the roads from all the country round may be seen crowded 
with people, the poorer ones on foot and—if in the north of China—the 
wealthier classes on mules or in carts, all tending to the one point of 
attraction ; the women gay in blue, red, or green silks, and the men in 
their best and brightest attire. If we follow this pleasure-seeking crowd 
we enter a theatre built in the form of a parallelogram, at one end of 
which is a platform, generally, though not always, as wide as the 
building. This platform is divided breadthwise by a wooden partition 
with two entrances, the front part forming the stage, and the rear 
‘portion serving the purposes of green-room, property-room, and abode 
of the troupe. The body of the theatre, answering to our pit and stglls, 
is without seats or partitions; whilst above and encircling the whole 
are the boxes, in which the women and principal subscribers have 
their places. If the district should be a very poor one the probability 
is that we find ourselves opposite a covered. stage on an open piece of 
ground, in front of which the carts of the visitors, full of their occupants, 
are ranged in a semicircle, thus forming the walls of a truly Thespian 
theatre. Within this enclosure stands a densely packed, good-natured, 
eager crowd, whose power of standing is only equalled, by their power of 
unflagging enjoyment. 

No money is taken at the doors. The troupe is generally hired 
either by a private individual or by a public subscription for a certain 
number of days, and free admission is granted to every one. The per- 
formances last from the early morning until late in the evening, with 
short intervals between each of the four or five pieces. The acting, 
generally speaking, is good, for the Chinese are naturally quick of ob- 
servation, and are thus able in every-day life to catch easily the tone of 
those with whom they associate, and on the stage to assume thecharacters 
they wish to represent. The possession of these faculties is *the more 
important, as the actors get very little guidance, from thie play-books, 
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` which almost entirely confine their directions to “enter,” “ exit,” and 
“aside,” gr, as the Chinese literally translated means, “ascend,” 

“ descend,¥ and “turn the back and say.” i 

“Pho Chinese $lays of the Yuen Dynasty, the period as stated above 

whew the art of dramatic writing reached its highest excellence, treat 
either of historical or domestic subjects. In the historical plays, the ` 
chivalrous deeds of the favourite emperors and heroes of bygone ages are 

. narrated, and the vices of sensual monarchs are shown up with no 
sparing hand. The domestic plays relate to the deeds of every- -day 
life, and may be accepted as very truthful representations of “Chinese ` 
manners and customs of the present day, since these, being based on the 
dicta of Confucius, are as unalterable as the laws of the Medes and 
Pemigns. The dramas are generally divided into four or five acts, but 
as thesè divisions are entirely arbitrary, marking no new departure in - 
the circumstances of the play, and as there is a total want of gomiery, 
they are not noticeable to the. spectator. 

' In criticising the substance and style of Chinese Dramas it is neces- 
sary to remember the tone of the national mind in its. leading character- 
istics, and in its sympathies and prejudices. To every one acquainted 
with Chinese literature it must be obvious that whatever excellent 
qualities Chinamen may possess, imagination cannot be reckoned among 
them. They are essentially a stolid, prosaic people. Their best philo- 
sophical works will bear comparison with the writings of the most 
noted philosophers of ancient Greece; and the uttérances of Confucius, 
Mencius, Laou-tsze, Chwang-taze and others, have exerted and will 
‘comtinue to exercise as powerful an influence as were ever exercised by 
the teachings of Plato or Aristotle.. Their histories also, though devoid 
of all those popular incidents, deductions from events, and studies of 

° character which make ‘history interesting, are marvellously accurate 
records of events, and bear ample testimony to the plodding industry of - 
their-compilers. As mathematicians the Chinese have shown themselves 
to be no mean proficients, and as encyclopedists they have few 
‘equals. But when. we come to works which for their successful treatment , 

_ Tequire the exe of a yaried and lively imagination we recognise at 

` once that the authors are not equal to the necessities of their calling: 
For this deficiency their. mental training is no doubt mainly answerable. - 
Confucius, their great and unapproachable ‘model, was not gifted with a 
lively imagination, but being a man of an eminently practical mind, he 
never wandered beyond his immediate horizon, and used all his efforts to 
discourage his disciples from -straying into the domain of fancy. Not 

` long since a French statesman boasted to a visitor that at the moment- 
he was speaking, every child in France was learning from the same - 
book. QAfortufiately for China every generation of children has been 
reading from the same book for twenty centuries, and that book is the 
Confucian classics. whe effect of this cone of Confucius as a man of 
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surpassing wisdom, whose word is to be accepted without question, and 
whose literary style supplies a model of excellence to which it is impos- | 
sible to approach, has served to dwarf the imagination andedestroy all 
freshnesa of thought, and to elevate mere memory &n@ repetition above 
genius and originality. 

These mental characteristics make it obvious that we need not expect 
to find in their dramatic writings those touches of fancy and that play 
of imagination which we look for in the works of European play- 
wrights. No great author has arisen to teach them to analyse the 
motives which sway men in the concerns of every-day life, and novelists 
and playwrights therefore are content to make their characters move, act, 
and converse at will, without troubling -themselves to make a psycho- 
logical study of the thoughts which influence them. Thus even inethe 
best plays the characters are moved about in a somewhat discotnected 
and arbitrary way to suit the design of the author, too often in defiance 
of tho probabilities and with a total disregard for the old-fashioned. 
unities. But if they are unable to reach a high standard of dramatic ~ 
writing they show considerable skill in inventing incidents and in 
introducing clever and humorous dialogues. Thus they startle and 
amuse more than they interest, and, cater for the oye and ear rather than 
for the mind. 

As among the ancient Greeks, there are never more than two inter- 
locutors on the Chinese stage at once, except in very rare instances. 
This, coupled with the absence of scenery, make it necessary for the 
players, when first presenting themselves, to describe their circumstances 
and condition, as is common in the Normandy peasant plays ofethe 
present day, but none the less awkward. ‘The dialogues are written in 
the colloquial language which, in the case of the plays of the Yuen 
Dynasty (1260-1868), is that spoken in the north of China at the present ° 
time. Throughout the play are interspersed short lyrical pieces, in 
which the principal actor gives vent to his opinions on the surrounding 
circumstances, and directs the thoughts of the audience in the channel 
desired by the author. In this way they serve the purpose of the Greek 
chorus, from which however they differ in being uttered by one man 
and that one of the actors. 

To illustrate these remarks we will briefly review a drama taken 
from the collection known as the “ Hundred Plays of the Yuen Dynasty,” 
and entitled “ The Flower of the Inner Hall.” The piece is a domestic 
tragedy, and is a good specimen of the best style of Chinese dramatic ` 
composition. The first scene opens with the appearance on tho stage 
of an old nobleman, who explains his position and the surrounding 
circumstances in these words :—“ I'am a native of Peenleang, and my 
name is Chaou. My household consists of two peraohs beshkes myself, 
namely my wife and her gelative Wang, who manages my affairs. This 
morning I received as a present from the Qmperor a young girl 
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named Tsuy, who is accompanied’ by her mother!- I don’t quite know 
what my wife will say to this, so Wang shall take the girl to Her 
before I fogmally teceive her into my household.” ` `. 
Accordingly Wafig receives his orders, and when the stage is cleared 


Mrs. Chaou enters dnd’ thus describes herself: “I am Chaon’s wife, and - 


am of a very unyielding temper.. Every household-matter is invariably 
submitted to my decision,-and I am surprised therefore that Wang 
has not been to consult.me: for these last two, days:” This gives the 
cue to Wang, who enters with the two women and explains his mission. ` 
The beauty of the young girl gives rise to a pang of jealousy in’ the 
unyielding bosom of her childless rival, who thus soliloquises, “This girl ' 
is very pretty. If shë gain the affection of my husband and presents 
him with a son, what’ will become of me. And a daughter would be 
nearly ss bad. J have determined what I will do: (calls) Wang, 
take those women and either strangle them or otherwise kill them, for 
they must die. . See them killed yoiso, and ome. and Topos to 
me.” « 
O A Wang is unwilling a: to execute 'the im- 
perious order of Mrs. Chaou; and in his difficulty he-bethinks himself 
. of “that drunken sot Le, with whose wife he had been carrying on an‘ 
intrigue;” and who, by threats, might easily be ‘induced, he thought, to 
‘perpetrate the double' murder. The scene now changes to Le’s house, 
-at least the audience ate led to believe so by the appearance of Mrs. Le, 
who-thus explains herself: “ My surname is Chang, and I am the wife of 
Le, We have one son, named Futung, who is unfortunately dumb. As 
forshis father, he isa drunkard, who utterly neglects his business at the 
Yamun (or office of the local official), wheré he serves as 'a ‘subordinate 
.to- Wang.” At this point Wang enters, and indicates his whereabouts 
e by the sirnple exfiedient of exclaiming, “ Here I dm at Le’s house.” A 
knock at a door, as imaginary as: Bottom’s wall in “ Midsummer Night’s 
‘Dream,” brings out Mrs. Le, who: invites him in, and to whom he pours 
out his difficulty: With the instinctive cunning of a dissolute woman, 
she sees in, the circumstances a means of carrying out her adulterous 
designs. “Wang,” she says, “if you wish that we-should be man and 
wife, I have a plan. You came to tell Le that Mrs. Chaou orders him 
to kill the two women. I see you don’t wish to hurt them, so I will take 
their head ornaments, and persuade Le to let them go. You come in 
three days to inquire as to their fate ; he will say he has murderéd them ; 
you answer, “ You scoundrel; you took their head ornaments and let 
them go!’ When he denies it, turn to.me and -say, ‘ Your wife satel 
know about it;’ then take a stick agd threaten me. .I will say, ‘ Don’ 
strike me and I will tell.you the troth.: -my husband insisted on aie 
their Hesdeornanten ts, and then let them go? .Then you- frighten ‘Le, 
and say, ° Do you want to be forgiven?’ . He will say, ‘ Of course I do.’ 
You reply, ‘ df,yọu dq, you must divorce your wife.’ .‘I will, but who 
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wants her? You say, ‘ Í want her’ And when ouce I am divorced 
we will be man and wife for ever. - What do you say to this ?” 

The ingenuity of this scheme is only equalled by the sugeess which 
attends it. Everything, except the final settlement, terns out as the 
plotters desire. Le makes one piteous appeal to Wang’s better feelings 
before signing the bill of divorcement, but his only answer is an im- 
perative order to put pen to paper instantly. Le still, however, strives 
for a‘few moments’ respite : 

“Your servant wishes to comply with your commands, but he has 
no pencil.” 

But Mrs. Le is again equal to the occasion. ‘ Here,” she replies, “is 
an ornamented pencil.” . i 

“I have no paper,” persists the husband. oa 

“ Here is a shoe pattern piece of paper,” responds hia wife. e 

“I have no inkstone.” 

“ You can easily rub some ink without one,” says the guilty woman. 

This cold-blooded treachery is too much for Le, who breaks out into 
bitter reproaches against his wife; and gradually working himself up 
into a state of virtuous indignation, refuses to sign the paper, and 
threatens to report the matter to-the Prefect. This menace so alarms 
Wang that he murders him on the spot ; and having put the corpse into 
a sack, throws it into the well of the house. The scene now changes, and 
Seaou, the landlord of the Lion Inn, is seen standing at the door of his 
hostelry, in the twilight. Presently Tsuy enters, and informs the 
audience that she has lost her mother in the streets, and that she is in 
search of a night’s lodging. Seeing Seaou, she asks him for a roam, 
and is shown by the landlord into the “ first room.” The beauty of the 
girl oxcites first the admiration and then the passion of Seaou, while her 
loneliness, instead of appealing to his pity, encourages him in his 
intentions. He first attempts to cajole her into compliance with his 
wishes, but finding that unavailing he seizes an axe to frighten her. 
“ If you won’t I will kill you.” (He strikes her and she falls.) “ Why 
don’t you speak?” (He looks into her face.) “I intended only to 
‘frighten her. Ho can one who is beautiful be so fond of death? It 
is very strange. I will put a piece of charm-paper from the door-post 
into her hair, and will throw her into the well.” 

This is a specimen of the passionless way in which the characters in 
Chinese plays act and speak at momenta calculated to stir the blood 
of the most callous. The authors seem incapable of, introducing 
either eloquence or passion into their writings; and we are left to con- 
template people of both sexes and, of all ages performing deeds of 
atrocity and horror, of virtue and glory,. with an absence of emotion 
which can only be equalled by the wooden figures of a childas. Noah’s 
ark. 

Scarcely has Seaou taken up his ae again at,the door of the inn 
VOL, XAVI. 
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when Tsuy’s mother appears in search of a night’s lodging, and is 
shown into the “back room.” _ - ie 
« Fancy®such ʻa coincidence,” remarks the landlord to himself. 
I hope nobody tsb will come.” - * ‘ 

Before the words are woll out of his lips there onters a young gentle- 
man, who introduces himself to the audience in the following terms :— , 
“My name is Lew, and I am a native of Loyang. I have been study- 
ing Manchoo literature, but havo not as yet made for myself a reputation. 
Aa the, spring examinations are approaching: I have packed up my 
musical instraments and books in my box; and am on my way to Court 
to seék promotion. I have got as far as Peenleang, and as it is getting | 
late I will go to the ‘Lion’ for the night.” (Sees host.) “I want a 


` room for to-night.” f 


_Muscal instruments are the common accompaniments of books in 


-. the boxes of scholars, for the Chinese consider: that the knowledge of 


sounds and the science of government -aro very nearly allied, and that 
only those who understand the science of music are fit to perform the 
daties.of rulers. “ If one wishes to know if a kingdom is well-governed, 
and if the manners of the people are good or the reverse, let him 
examine the music that obtains at Court,” said, Confucius. 

The exigencies of the moment compel the landlord to show the musical 
scholar into the room which was the scene of the murder, and there he 
presently leaves ‘him over a bottle of wine. The materials for an ex- 
plosion are now all collected. The body of the murdered girl and the 
murderer, the mother of the victim, and a young traveller who might bo - 
suposed to be ready to espouse the cause of unfortunate beauty, are all 
under one roof. - A spark only is required to- set the whole in a blaze, and 
the author calls to his assistance the supernatural to supply the taper. 

Suddenly, whilst Lew is sitting sipping his wine, Tsuy’s ghost taps at 
his door and asks for alight. Lew recognises the voice as being that of 
a girl, but having a reputation to make by virtuous ‘conduct as well as 
by Manchoo literature, he replies with a- prudence not unmixed with 
fear, “I will give you a light through the cranny in the door.” Ho 
does so, but the ghost blows it out; and after another attémpt -with a 
liko result he losca patience and exclaims, “ I have lit it for you twice, 
and now you had better come in and light it for yourse ”? ~The ghost, . 
which is a faithfal reproduction of tho lnckless Tsuy’in all her beauty, 
excites the admiration of the-scholar, and so flatters his vanity by 
telling him that hearing he was there she had come to see him, that his 
original intention of getting speedily rid of her is exchanged for an 
invitation to. supper. e © l 


Lew. m untrorthy to excite such curiosity. Will ‘you join me at my.. 
repast, that we may enjoy an intellectual conversation, £ s 
Touy's Ghost. I will obey your honourable d¥oree. ` (She site down.) May 

Task if yon have writtef any pearls of literature ? 
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Lew. My abilities are small. How dei I repeat my oompositions ia your 
prosenca ? Ihave, however, written a piece called “ The Flower of the Inner Hall,” 
and will read it to you if you wish. (Reads.)  . d 

“Her luxuriant hair resembles a flock of crows, © e 
Her silken petticoat cages her red gauze garment, 
Her deeply frowning eyebrows ressemble a wrinkled willow leaf, 
The colour of her cheeks is like the morning dew, 
Her dreas:betokens mourning, on her feet she wears light stockings, 
Where in fairyland. does she dwell? "—“ Ths Flower of the [nner 
Halt, written by Lew. 
Louy's Ghost. Very clever, I will compose a piece in imitation of it. (She 
writes.) I have finished and will read it to you. (Reads.) 
“Dajected I pass my time in a maze, 

But in dreams I return to my home, 

Nowhere can I see a goose,* 

Though I have searched everywhere, even among the frags at the, bottom 
of the well. 

For the blue peach-blossom stuck sideways in my hair, 

I deeply mourn as for part of myself. —* The Flower of the Inner Hall,” 
writin by Truy. 

While the two convives are thus amusing themselves, Tsuy’s mother, 
being unable to sleep, wanders about the house, and happening to pass 
Lew’s door hears her daughter’s voice. In reply to her call the ghost 
returns an answer and then disappears, leaving Lew alone to oonfront 
her mother, who bursts into tho room and demands her child. To Lews 
reiterated assurance that he knows nothing of Tsuy the old lady turns n 
deaf ear, and is confirmed in her suspicions of hia guilt by seeing the two 
pieces of poetry, one bearing her daughter’s signature, on the table. 
These she seizes, and declares her intention of reporting the affair to the 
Prefect. 

Thc scene now changes to the house of the old nobleman Chaon, who 
inquires from his wife and Wang what has become of Tsuy and her 
mother. After much prevarication Wang confesses that he handed them 
over to Le. Not being satisfied with this explanation, Chaou sends for 
the Prefect Paou, who sings as he obeys the summons, “I reccived tho 
imperial order .to take office in the south, to dispense the law, and to 
examine into villainy. Though I clothe myself with light skin garments 
and ride handsome horses, who will dare to impute peculation to me? 
On the contrary, when the people see their virtuous officer pass by, they 
fear as the shadow of Paou Lung-toot falls upon them.” 

To this mirror of jugtice Chaou relates the story of his reception of 
Tauy and of her disappearance, and directs him to inquire into the 
matter, His suspicions at once fall upon Wang, whom he takes with 
him to his Yamun. While on the way thither, Tsuy’s ghost raises a 
whirlwind, which the Prefect at once recognises as the work of a super~ 
natural being, and abjures it to depart. At this moment Tsuf}mother 
arrests his progress with cgies for help, and accuses Lew, whom sho 

~ Gesso are ly balieved to letters. ° 
+ A magi of antiquity oelobratod (or his justice and purity. 
K 2 ` 
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has brought with her, of having decoyed away her daughter. The 
Prefect: orders these other. litigants to follow him to the Menino: where 
he at once ascengs his judgment-seat. 

The production of the pieces of poetry is strong evidence against Lew, 
but his full explanation and repeated professions of innocence cause the 
Prefect to study Tsuy’s verses, in which he sees an indication that she 
has met with foul play. He therefore orders Lew to return<to the inn 
for the night, and in.case the ghost should again appear to him to bring 
something away as evidence of the-truth of his story. In due course 
the ghost appears as- before, and gives him the bit of peach-blossom 
paper which she wears in her hair, and with which’ he returns to the 
Yamun i in the morning. As however Wang confesses that he handed 
Tray grer to Le, a policeman is sent to search the house of that repro- 
bate, and finds in the well’ a sack evidently containing a corpse. 
- Believing it to be the body of Tsuy he goes back in triumph to the 
Yamun, and in full court opens the sack and rolls the body of a bearded 
man on the floor of the hall. ‘This unexpected incident further compli-. i 
cates & matter already sufficiently entangled, and the policeman js sent 
back to the house to arrest anybody he may find there. He shortly 
returns with Le’s dumb son, who instantly recognizes the corpse, and 
explains by signs that it is that of his father. 

_ The scholar Lew is now brought up for re-examination, and produces 
the piece of peach-blorsom paper taken from the ghost’s hair, which 
upon examination proves to be one of a sét of four. charm-papers 
egmmonly hung on the door-posts of houses. A policeman is therefore _ 
sent to scarch out the doorway from which this particular charm-paper 
is missing, and such proves to be the case at the Lion Inn, A search 
is accordingly made in the premises, and Tsuy’s body is discovered in the 
well. This discovery is the signal for the arrest of Segou, the landlord, 
who finding the evidence irresistibly strong against him confesses bis guilt, 

‘and by so doing exonerates Wang from the charge. The Prefect therefore 
sends for Wang to grant him his acquittal, but no sooner does he 
appear in court than Le’s dumb son with wild gestures seizes hold of 
him. A new’light is now thrown on the scene. “Boy, is this the 
murderer of your father?” asks the Prefect. Boy (who in his excite- 
ment recovers his speech). .“ Yes, this is the man who with my mother 
murdered him.” 

The crooked places being now all made plain, it only remains to report 
the result to Chaou. This the Prefect docs in person, taking with him 
the culprit and witnessca | - Having listened attentively to the whole 
story, Chaou gives judgment in these words: “I now understand the 
‘busine, Haarken while I give my decisions. Asa reward for Paou’s- 
exertidns I shall petition the Emperor to promote him three steps. 
The mother of the unfortunate Tsuy shal receive a thousand taels of | 

‘alver. Lewis acQuitted, and shall be granted rank in the State. 
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Tsuy shall be buricd in a tomb built on purpose for her, and incense 
shall there be offered to raiss her soul into bliss.. The boy Futung 
shall be supported by the wealthy people of tho tow, and f520u shall 
be punished according to law. And whereas Waug and Mrs. Le 
plannod the murder of the womah’s husband they shall both be executed 
without mercy, and their disgrace shall be published at the four gates 
of tho city, that all may know of it.” 
‘In reply the Prefect returns thanks, and having sung a short culogy 
on his own diligence and sagacity, exeunt omnes. 


Rosert K. Dove tas. ” 
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PHILOSOPHY IN THE LAST FORTY YEARS. 


FIRST ARTICLE. pa i ' 


HERE are three merits to which philosophical views that seek 
to dominate the spirit of their time, and, if possible, of the 
future, always make pretension—that their highest principle cannot’ 
possibly be “contradicted; that their method, which is usually every- 
. where the-same, is simple; and finally, that the logical structure of the 
system in which they gather together the results they. have attained, 
rests throughout on intuitive evidence. I should ‘hesitate to ground 
upen any one of these three titles; the much more modest claim which 
I present to secure the favourable attention of my English readers to 
the thoughts which I shall here lay before them; bùt I may explain 
° the reasons why I doubt the value of all three, and why I have been 
hitherto moved to give up all thought of attempting to impress such a 
character upon my own views. go 
`~ When I began my philosophical studies, the predominant opinion 
was still that to which Fichte has given the distinctest expression, that 
ne theory of the world should pass for tuth and science which was 
unable to erplain all the particular parts of the world’s history as 
independent consequences of a smgle general principle. Bred in the 
. traditions of the Hegelian school, which believed itself to have com- 
pletely satisfied this requirement, I have never ceased to keep hold of the 
element of truth which Fichte’s assertion seemed to me to contain ; but I 
could not, at the seme time, conceal frem myself that there was a dis- 
tinction which that assertion entirely effaced. For the world itself—the 
great subject of our investigations—I had no hesitation in presupposing 
„this unit which drew all the individual particulars of real existence out 
of a ccmmon source; but it appeared to me to stand quite differently 
with philosophy, ùe., with the human erdeavcur, ficm the standpoint — 
on which we find ourselves placed in the world, to work cut for our- 
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selves an insight into that-all-embracing system. It seemed to me 
that only a Spirit who stood in the centre of the univerag which he 
himself had made, could, with the knowledge of thesfigal aim which he 
had given to his creation, make all the particular parts of it pass before 
him in the majestic succession of an unbroken development. But we 
finite beings do not sit at this living root of all existence, but some- 
where among the branches which have spread out from it; and only 


with many roundabouts, and with careful use of all the means of. 


assistance which our position affords us, can we hope to acquire an 
approximate knowledge of the ground on which we stand, of the system 
to which we belong, and of the direction in which the motion of the 
great whole carries us along with it. The human mind can certainly 
not be blamed for seeking, at cvery standpoint its knowledge waches, 
to construct a complete image of the world as-a whole, which shall rise, 
with logical rigour, from the fundamental position that has been won; 
but this task of a development which shall deduce the manifoldncss of 
the world progressively out of a single fundamental principle, is in itself 
incapable of being completed; and, as against it, the more urgent and 
the greater work of philosophy must, I think, bear the shape of a 
stegressive investigation which seeks to discover and to fix securely what 
principle is to be recognised and used as the living principle in the 
construction and course of the world. 

There is still another doubt that arises in me, and makes me very 
uncertain whether, even at the end of my journey, I should have 
arrived at the same goal from which the idealistic views of that perjod 
set out. Ever since men have philosophized at all, they have moved 


between two extreme dispositions. The one, gloomy and diffident, - 


holds the true core of actual existence to be a dim reality which never 
becomes accessible to the mind; the other, bold and full of hope, 
‘is confident that nothing is impenetrable to science, and is certain 
of being able to discover ideas as the inner essence of all that at firat 
sight seems even yet so strange and inexplicable. I could share neither 
of these dispositions. I was certain that the first of them was erro- 
neous. ‘There might be, in the complexity of things, much, whether 
passing or durable, that remained hidden or obscured; but what was 
to me quite incredible was the notion of a universe split in two in such 
a way that the whole intellectual life had always to do with an external 
reality which was eternally impenetrable to it. But my prejudice in 
favour of the unity of the world, which the first of these views thus con- 
tradicted, was unable to determine me to adopt the second without 
reserve. Philosophy seeks to be science, and its instrument must 
therefore be simply the linking together of thoughts ;eand Lag] conse- 
quently easily led into the grave error of overrating, in a twofold way, 
the value of this instrument of its labours. It is yery ready to look upon 
knowledge as the sole portal through which that which constitutes the 
essence ‘of real existence can enter into connexion with the mind, and 
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' to ľcount the particular forms of connection by which, in our own 
thought, ğe apprehend and unite the manifold, to be the nerves, and 
the only nerves which also bind together its several elements in the 
actual nature of things. But intellectual life is more than thought. 
Much goes on within us which even our thinking intelligence follows 
and contemplates: only from without, and whose peculiar contents it 
cannot exhaustively. represent, either in the form of an idea or through 
a union of ideas. He, therefore, who is animated by the conviction 
that real existence cannot be impenetrable to the mind, cannot with 
confidence assume that thought is the precise organ which will 
be able to comprehend the ‘real in its innermost essence. I will revert 
a jittic later to the exact sense of these expressions, and I will at 
presené explain their meaning merely by recalling tho multitude of 
those who, maintain that they experience that which is tho highest 
m the world, perfectly, intellectually, in faith, in feeling, in presenti- 
ment, in inspiration, and who yet acktiowledge that they do not possess 
it in knowledge. We shall define our standpoint towards this view at 
a later stage, but we shall make to it one concession herc in advance. 
All science can, of course, only operate with thoughts, and must follow 
the laws of our thinking; but it must understand that in all the objects 
it occupies itself with, and especially in that highest principle of all 
which. it ‘presupposes, it will find matter which, even if intellectually it 
were apprehended quite perfectly, could yet not be exhausted in the 
form of an idea or a thought. The organization of that matter, it will 
algo find, links together its several members on & plan which is not 
demonstrable according to ordinary logical laws, but which, when it is 
known, indicates the direction in which thought must’go to find the 
connection it seeks. 

I should be misunderstood if I were thought to give these two ` 
thoughts out as permanent doctrinal views upon whose unambiguous 
understanding I could here already reckon; for I really intend by 
them to do no more than describe the disposition and the prejudices 
—prejudices still ignorant of their destination—with which I entered 
upon the lively philosophical current of my youth. He who recollects 
the history of that period will call to mind how many incitements to ' 
all these doubts lay in the philosophy of Hegel. -That philosophy 
sought to lay bare, by its dialectic method, the whole contents of 
the physical and moral world, every particulat thing jn the preciso 
place which it occupied in the world’s plan ;' bat of what it then 
disclosed it had little more to say than that it occupied that par-. 
ticular place. The peculiar character with which every separate 
-part of jbo whale filled its placo in the system remained a - superfluous 
circumsfance which was little considered and was counted incapable 
of being explained, and the essential thing i in every fact and phenomenon 
consisted in its repeating, as the “N? or N+I® example in the total 
series of all things real, one of the few abstract thoughts, which the 
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` Hegelian method announced as the deepest 8 sense of the world. It is 
known how widespread was the ‘reaction against this d ation of 
everything peculiar and concrete, and how it lęd Schelling to the 
unfulfilled promise to supplant this system of necessity by a system of 
freedom. At first I cherished some sympathy for the form in which 
it was sought to fulfil this promise ; but eventually I could not feel 
satisficd cither with its results so far as they lay before me, or 
with the manner in which it was sought to obtain them; and in the 
end I found myself standing in complete contradiction to those vicws. 

I would not have indulged in these personal reminiscences, if I were 
not convinced that, except in rare cases, a prolonged philosophical 
labour is nothing else but the attempt to justify, scientifically, a funda- 
mental view of things which has been adopted in early life. Jn fact, 
philosophy is always a piece of life, and as we mutually support one 
another in the interchange of trade, so likewise the account of a 
movement of thought as it has taken shapé in one man’s breast may 

_ be usefal also to others who are striving after the same goal. At 
least I offer my thoughts with this object only, not with the vain hope 
of giving a definitive turn to the stream of investigation after it has 
. had a course of thousands of years; but with the-confidence that it 
will be acknowledged that I have not become tired at the beginning 
of my-journey, but that I have tried to pursue it to the end, in order 
to make plain to myself whether, and how far, it was possible to give 
a scientific justification of a view which I could, of course, previously 

. describe only as a prejudice of my own, as the subjective principle 
which impelled me. 

And now the question which I had to leave unanswered at first 
‘comes back with a new sense. If it was impossible to state at once, in, 
a short and sharp expression, what I actually supposed to be the living 
source of reality, it was the more desirable to ascertain that certain 
principle of knowledge from which, as a starting-point, it would be 
possible to determine and to explain a thought whose contents were as 
yet so indefinitely known. How often in the history of philosophy 
have men, finding themselves entangled in the consequences of earlier 
errors, formed the resolution to go back to the sources of all cer- 
tainty, and how little fruit have all these attempts borne? And this 
failure might be seen beforehand. In the ores of a mine hitherto in- 
accessible, it may be possible to find a new metal, or an additional 
elementary substance, which will increase the number of those here- 
tofote known; but how could we seriously hope now, after human 
thought has gone over everything possible and impossible, for thousands 
of years, still to discover a new principle of cerjtude which was 
unknown to the world before? All such attempts have in fact, 
gone back again by thé shortest way to the jongest- trodden paths. 
When Descartes, with an object of this nathre, set out from the 
certainty of his Cogito, he placed at™ the head of his speculation 
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the “most’ certain thing in the’ world—for nobody denied- it—but 
also the’ most unfruitful. For- nobody’ had any desire to have the 
_ fact that, Wë think „confirmed over again; what-we wanted to know. 
_ was; -which of the many thoughts we had- were ‘true, and which of 
them wére false, and that was a position for which- this fact, which 
` included. eiror as well as truth, could contain no-ground of decision. — 
Descartes accordingly made a second of new beginning wlien he found 
the matk of truth’ to consist`in clearness: ànd évidentness;" new, 
‘of course, for him; for this second principle could only be deduced 
from that empty Cogito, and its certainty, ‘according to an analogy 
. Which; if it were-conclusive, would-be itself a part of the fundamental 
trath ‘which was. sought; ‘but in reality-this second principle runs so 
muth through the whole history of philosophixing that there never has 
been ‘any other but it upon which the human mind-has ever: grounded 
its ‘confidence in the truth of its thoughts, - But‘after it was obtained, it 
was just:ds infruitful as the first, for- it helps us little to kriow the 
' formal-conditions which thoughts must satisfy, if they are to be held as 
-. true; it is much’ more important te ascertain the actual thoughts, which 
satisfy these conditions: After all the: pomp of this beginning, then, we 
thus see ourselves cast back again upon. the old-position, We are once 
‘more. bidden to hunt-after- truth, ae knowing where we are to seek 
it; or, at most, wo are -furnished. with a token which permits us to' dis- 
tinguisly the true from the false among the thoughts which accidentally 
come before us.» And ‘even this token isnot sure, as Descartes’ own ° 
example teaches, for when, trusting to:his good luck, and no longer 
guided by a method, he looked around. him for the fandamental thought, 
‘which must of necessity be true, He was entirely forsaken by that good 
aztar which had illuminated his mathematical investigations. Nor -is 
this surprising, for, as to thé point wherein evidentneas consisted, the 
convictions.of men had never been thoroughly agreed, and Descartes had 
not’ tried ‘to determine how ‘he false evidentness of current error was 
to be distinguished from the genuine evidentness of a truth. ` Declaring 
‘that to: be’ true which was: thought very clearly (fort distinctement), 
‘he. leaves to ourselves the arbitrary work of fixing the degree of clearness 
-~at which our confidence în its truth is to begin. 

I shall best gain the object with:which I make these remarks, if I 
-purste for-a little yet these historical reminiscences. For the last fwo 
centuriés. Descartes has’ been the starting-point of an intellectualism 
-whose most general purport has been always a partly acknowledged, 
partly denied presupposition of all philosophising. . .For its most general 
purport consists only in this, that overy man who carries on any investj- 
gation” y attributes to himself, the possession of -grounds of 
decision for his judgment ; that he who ‘wishes to answer any particular 
.question needs to have 2 special principle whos soundness is in some way ` 
‘guaranteed, under which he subordinatés it; and that he who philoso- 
phizes and extends his investigation over the whole of the world must 
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believe himself to posseas a final standard of all truth. Whence this 
possession comes is not the most urgent question that lies upon us further 
to solve, for, whatever quarter it may come from, we could ot alter it 
after it was there. Descartes pronounced that it yas’ an original pos- 
session of the human mind, and I hesitate not to acquiesce in his con- 
viction, in the only sense in which it can be entertained., For it is 
superfluous to find much fault with the convenient expression, “ innate 
ideas.” By these words are not meant ideas which, before all experiences 
move in and before the otherwise still empty consciousness as recognisable 
thoughts or images. To me they mean no more than that the nature of 
mind is so formed that when the appropriate experience awakens its 
thinking, then, and only then, thoughts must infallibly develop them- 
` selves in it. They are said to be inborn in it because, under the influence 
of the same experiences, they would, if his nature were different, either 
not arise in him at all, or would arise in a different form. Not so innocent, 
however, as the word inborn is, as it seems here, the other word idea, 
which Descartes uses exclusively. We are accustomed to understand by 
this expression the representation of a single, though it may be rich 
object-matter, always self-contained and self-sufficient, and not a thought 
which, without properly representable object-matter,‘ merely fixes the 
reciprocal relations of the manifold. And yet thoughts of this sécond 
kind, fondamental principles (Grundsätze), not fondamental notions 
(Grundbegriffe), can be actual helps to the extension of our knowledge, 
and were really so to Descartes. When he expressed the confidence 
that out of nothing nothing would come, the cause was of higher, or at 
least of equal, perfection with the effect. Ideas of the infinite, howefer, 
cannot be produced by the finite out of itself; and so, while these fanda- 
mental principles, which he applied, in a moment of necessity, without 
having first collated them, were indeed the inmost essence of the highest 
truth that guided him, they yet, all the same, lacked, at least in part, 
the clearness and certainty which he recognised as the token of truth. 
If we try to supply this want, we fall upon that distinction between 
the matter and the form of knowledge through which Kant re-shaped 
this intellectualism. What is originally given, to our mind are not 
ideas, which express any reality in their own contents, but uni- 
versal fundamental principles, according to which the mutual con- 
nection of all reality which experience, and experience alone, brings to 


our perception, must be judged. And I may add, that even these fnn- . 


damental principles do not belong to the mind in such a manner as if 
they formed an object of its consciousness, before all experience—a 
collection of rules which waited for’ cases to be applied to; but the 
nature of the mind is so constituted that when impressiqns of ape rence 
stir it, it is then unconsciously compelled to a reactive operetit which 
consists, partly, in a definite combination in thought of the manifold given 
in perception, partly in instinctive acts, whose iftiting causes are still 
hidden from itself. It is only at a later stage, when reflection gocs 
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back over the many cases in which such thought and such action 
occurred, and collects and compares them together, that there is found 
‘for the seMet motives by which’ we have been guided an expression 
through which they now become, for the first time, objects to our con- 
sciousness. Wo have then discovered and taken possession, for ourselves, , 
of that which was before only actually and unconsciously the funda- 
mental principle of our thought and action. 
The German methód of philosophizing has long’ stood finaly by these 
_ convictions, and has not suffered itself to be led aside by objections which 
I can here only briefly notice., If it is simply the constitution of our 
tind, whose reactive operation shows itself in the highest and most uni- 
versal fundamental principles, then what guarantee ‘have we that the 
truth which is necessary for our thought holds good, also, for the reality . 
to which we apply it? Expressed in this way, this objection reaches 
farther.than it intends. When a doubt is occasioned by any particular 
contradiction or obscurity, a standpoint will also be found from which 
‘the solution is made possible ; but the empty possibility to doubt without . 
all occasion has no limits, and being, of course, inaccessible to any .cén- 
trary evidence, it naturally disputes the certainty of every proof presented 
to it. To the question whether everything is not, in the last analysis, 
quite different from what we believe we know it to be, and from’ what 
we must necessarily think it to be, there is no scientific solution; but a 
doubt of this nature neither directs itself specially against our conviction 
of inate truth, nor can it be confined to the question as to the.correctness 
of the application which we make of judgments necessary for thought 
to the contents of reality. For, on the-one hand, from‘whencesoever our . 
knowledge of the world, of its contents as well as of its general funda- ` 
mental principles, may come, it remains always our representation of. 
its object, and not tbat object itself, and there thus always exists the 
possibility of error, which might make the image unlike the object. 
And, on the other hand, every one of our thoughts might be false, not 
ouly in their applications, but in themselves; and even the principles of 
our mathematical knowledge-might require, in truth, a different con- ` 
nection oftheir points of mutual relation from that which appears.to 
‘ua necessarily to subsist between them. * To this completely purposeless 4 
_scepticiem mankind has continually turned its back. The human.reason 
hos always had the living self-assurance that, while it cannot attain to 
all truth, it yet possesses in that which is necessary to its thought, not 
merely necessary belief, but truth’ likewise. It has always believed in 
such a rationality of the world as that thought and reality correspond 
to one another, and that the formêr enjoyed a moderate, but not mis- 
leading, access tp the latter. If the doubt then, at times, steals over us, 
whethéMall our wisdom is not throughout erroneous, we know that 
there exists no standpoint for answering this question from, and we must, ~ 
therefore, content oufselves with knowing, however we may lament it, 
that philosophy can actually consist only in tlie endeavour to form, on 
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the basis of that which is necessary to our thought, a collective image 
of the world which shall not contradict itself, or to make completely . 
plain those contradictions and gaps which our reason, defining the limits 
of its owu- competency, declares itself incapable of femoving. For, 
however highly we may think of philosophy, it is yet folly to look upon 
it as the pinnacle, or as one of the highest potencies in the order of 
the universe. It is, and it remains, a historical fact in the development 
of the human mind on this earth, and it fulfils its task when it sets 
forth the world as it must project itself to us in our present place of 
observation. Be. , 

I have already indicated that I think the other ground untenable, on 
account of which doubt is cast upon the intellectualistic assumption of 
‘innate truth. In fact, the assertion that a way of thinking which is 
necessary to the mind on account of its nature, must be inapplicable to 
the knowledge of things, is, from first to last, in no respect more certain 
or more probable than the contrary assertion. He who takes the latter view 
stands on the probable conviction that the unity of the world has deter- 
mined thought and being for one another; he who prefers the former, 
leans onesidedly on the superficial antithesis which subsists between the 
thinking subject and the object of his thought; but the importance of 
this antithesis, for the possibility of knowledge, can only be decided by 
one who perceives with perfect clearness the whole process, which we term 
the knowing of an object by the mind. Such aone alone is in a position 
to show either that knowledge, on account of the manner of its origin, 
must necessarily mistake the nature of things, or that on the other 
hand, it can, within certain limits, apprehend it. This thought *has 
becn actually followed in the historical development of philosophy. 
From John Locke to Kant, critique of knowledge was the essential 
` subject of investigation, and after a throng of efforts otherwise directed, ° 
interrupted this tradition in Germany for a time, its continuity has 
been restoréd again through the livelineas with which the present age 
takes from physiological and psychological investigation every assistance 
it can, in order to obtain clearness upon the origin of our con- 
ception of the world. I am perfectly sensible of the value of all 
these endeavours, and of the deeper reach which they have given to the 
philosophy of the present, in comparison with that of the past; but I 
doubt, nevertheless, the possibility of the undertaking, whose prosecution 
has at the same time presented us with many good fruits. The pro- 
cedure of Kant in first determining the capacity of reason before making 
any usc of it for actual knowledge, has been parodied by German idealism 
into the admonition not to go into the water before being able to 
swim ; and this trivial observation, misapplied in excuse of modern en- 
thusiasm, hits very well the essential error of the undé¥mking in 
question, viz., the delusion that it is possible before all application of 
thought, and independently of all sources of méstake in the samc, to 
make a determination of the limits of its power on the basis of a purely 
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empirical account ‘of its origin. A glance at the contents of the works 
which are ‘voted to this task, shows us at once how completely they have 
already decided the question, for whose answer they would only prepare, 
the way. Kants various Critiques leave over to ‘the system to which 
they profess to be merely introductory, none of the universal problems 
which are of interest for philosophy, but only the further application of 
solutions of them which have been already obtained. Locke’s work 
also not only points out the sources of knowledge, but includes, at the 
same time, the whole conception of the world, which appeared to. him 
necessarily to flow from these sources. This is in one view an 
‘excess of performance beyond promise, for which we must only bo 
honestly thankful; but there is something else which lies concealed 
in the, circumstance.’ That kind of discernment is impossible which 
' should, without any presupposition, and with completely unpreju- 
diced eyes, observe the origin of our ideas (Vorstelhsagen) in order to- 
determing therefrom the limits of their validity. Even if the first part 
of this task were capable of being executed, the second ‘part of it.could 
only be ‘undertaken by one who was already in- fast possession of ` 
universal principles which could decide what ses an followed ` 
necessarily out of what conditions, and whether accordingly the power 
of knowing, on account of this, its ascertained origin, either must 
always err, or is able to find truth within certain limits. It is impossible 
to form any jndgtnent about what must occur on the contact ofan 
object with the perceiving mind, unless one has, to begin with, fixed 
‘ideas (Begriffe) about the nature of those two factors in the case, as well 
‘is Rbout the nature of the influence which any one element of real. 
existence, be it what it will, is in a position to exert upon any other. 

In fact, partly rightly, partly wrongly, such presuppositions lie invariably 
bi as inciting impulses,-and as determining motions, at the bottom of. the 
thinking which works out the development of our knowledge, and fixes’ 
the limits of its validity as trath, and which only seems to move in 
the path of an unprejudiced experience. . 

We will concede that when intellectualism maintained the EE of 
innate truths, it only laid down a hypothesis which had still'to be proved ; 
but what was the foundation of the certainty with which, on the other hand, 
all knowledge was deduced from experience, and the soul was regarded as 
’ a tabula rasa, which was inscribed only with impressions that came from 
‘without ?' - Experience, in whatever way that variously conceived idea 

may be represented, could in any case only point out the occasions 
from which our ideas (Vorstellungen) result; but the process which 
connects the occasion.with the result that follows it is not made known 
by any immedigte perception. — He who thinks it is because he looks 
upon toul as being purely receptive, and upon the entire contents 
of: its presentative consciousness (Vorstellng) as being delivered to it, 
‘is able to appeal to néthing to establish his opinion, except the analogy 
of other perceptions. But this analogy tells completely against him. 
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Whenever we perceive a case of what we,call operation, we invariably - 
find that the result which issues from the operation assumes different 
forms, when the same so-called cause enters into relation with different 
objects, and that it is consequently as much deternfintd by the nature 
of that member in the relation which we regard as passive or receptivo 
` as by the nature of the other member, which appears to us to be more 
especially active. This is a thought which is never left out of sight in 
the investigations of natural science, And it might be re-discovered 
by those who hold the particular opinion now in question, in the 
very simile which they took to illustrate the opposite idea. For 
how could a table let anything be written upon it or how could the 
wax, which bears upon it an antique likeness, receive and retain the 
impression of the stamp, unless tho one possessed an adhesiveness which 
fixed the flow of writing, and the other a compressibility in its pafts, and 
an indifference to the particular form of compression it endured? In 
short, it was by means of their specific nature that both made a result 
possible, which air and water could not have effected. There appears to 
mo accordingly to he no doubt that the analogy of experience is deci- 
sively in favour of the postulate of intellectualism, in favour of the 
innate activity with which the mind acts upon external impressions, and 
by which it produces the representations, and combinations of represen- 
tations, which constitute our thought about the world. 

Now, of course, this admission in which indeed even empiricism has 
acquiesced, can decide nothing either for or against the truth of the 
representations which have so arisen ; for it is certainly as possible that 
that peculiar reaction of the mind upon incitements from without shoald 
steadily falsify the images of the things from which these incitements 
proceeded, as thet it should lead to a true apprehension of their nature. 
I shall, in the meantime, be content if I am granted only tho’ equal 
possibility of both events. For it is a very: common prejudice that 
a process of thought cannot be correct, of which we believe that 
wo have seen how it has developed itself out of the subjective nature 
of our mind. The insight into its origin appears to be, at the samo 
time, the proof of its invalidity. On this prejudice I may be per- 
mitted to make a few observations. Granted, that a higher power has 
actually had the intention to guarantee to us a knowledge which does 
not indeed understand all things thoroughly, but yet does not neces- 
sarily err in the little it comprehends of them; and granted, that that 
power imparted to us the knowledge, not as a ready-made revela- 
tion, but as the fruit of experiences which we had to make in 
life, how may we construe in thanght thé process by which that 
intention would be realized? If we are not to know all at once, 
but to learn this now, and that again, whether it be bécause reality 
one thing follows upon another, or because the parts of that which 
in oxistence is simultaneons became objects ofeconsciousness for us 
only one after another, the event of experience must always distinguish 
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itself from that of non-experience, by means of a relation in which the 
object of our knowledge now stands to us, and in which it did not 
stand befdte. And since no second observer without us makes use of 
this difference, ared Since we ourselves are determined by it to a perception 
not previously present, it must be something perceptible to ourselves and ` 
cannot consist in a purely external relation between us and the objects, 

_ but must consist in an inner state of our own being which we now expe- 

_ tience and formerly did not. The nature of this state, however, must 
depend as much upon the different incitements that call it forth as 
upon the peculiar essence of the mind which is able to experience it. It 
is a very simple trath which I here indicate, and one about which we are “ 
all agreed. The fact that we know something of a thing which exists, 
or ef an event which happens, is not sufficient to prove that that thing 
exists ðr that that event happens. They must both make an impregsion 
upon us, and they cannot make any other kind of impression upon us. 
than-such as our mental nature is capable of experiencing. And in 
this way, from the beginning onwards, every objective element of the 
external world is replaced in us by an elementary subjective state. If 
now a halt is not to be made at the simple change of perceptions, but 
if, on the contrary, a correct knowledge is also to ariso about the 
corinections which bind the various parts of real existence to one another, - . 
then the impression which the reality of one moment makes upon us 
must not be suffered to disappear as that reality itself does when it . 
makes place for the_reality of the next moment. The oné impression, 
remaining still preserved in memory,-must be combined with the other 
inéhe unity of a single consciousness through a connecting operation. 
This operation, which can go back from its results to its conditions, as 
well as forwards from its conditions to its results, and can thus become 
conscious of the diversity of its, direction, is something quite different 
from the movement of events themselves, which takes place, in only a, 
single direction, from the cause to the effect. Even if we admit that 
the two terminal points between which this: connecting activity moves 
are fixed by the associations of the events which act upon us from real 
existence inwards, the possibility that that movement'of connecting con- 
sciousness will occur at all, rests solely on the nature of the mind in 
which it occurs, And so also the possibility that it will bind together 

_in knowledge what is bound together in reality, rests on .the fact tHat 

, the nature of the mind gives to the impressions it receives, an actual 
mutual connection which, while it may not correapond with the connection 
of its inciting occasions, is not completely different fronr it. And accord- 
ingly, even supposing a higher Powgr had destined us to discover the true 
relations between the objects of our experience, we should still not have 
simp] yqhe accept these relations without any subjective co-operation of 

` our own, but we should be obliged to reproduce them de novo -by means 

of an operation which, if we could penetrate the esscnce of mind, would 
appear’ tq us as a necessary result of mind, and of mind only. Moreover, 
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supposing that good Power had wished to grant to us still further, that we 
should not only form a faithful idea of the processes of the world separately 
and individually, but that we should comprehend also the aniveeal laws 
which lie at the bottom `of them all, and comprehend them in such a 
way that they should impress us at the same time with the feeling of 
their necessity, even then one who knew everything would be able to 
give a mechanical explanation of this achievement from the nature of 
our mind. For if, as we assume, the knowledge of the highest truth is 
not innate in us in complete ready-made clearness, but’ has to be 
acquired by ourselves, then there must be a history of its origin in every 
individual mind. From the moment when it was not yet present, to 
the moment of its entrance, a series of incidents must have passed which 
could not occur without having to do with the nature of mind, and 
without being, under the circumstances that existed, its ne¢essary 
consequence. And all this would hold good, even if we expressly thought 
the human reason destined to the complete knowledge of all trath,— 
only not to its aboriginal possession, but to its acquisition; for in that case 
also a mechanism of mind would be always conceivable, which would 
show all true knowledge that was acquired to be the necessary conse- 
quence of its subjective nature, and of impressions that acted upon it. 
And therefore, since it must be so in every case, the proof of such a sub- 
jective origin of our knowledge can, for that very reason, neither decide 
for nor against its truth; and he who believes that it decides against it,only 
takes the first step in the errqr which idealist views carry out more 
extensively. For when the question is only whether our representations 
have reference to an external world whose existence we therewith 
presuppose, Idealism urges with perfect justice that the representation 
of the external world is only a representation of ours and nothing more. 
-But when it proceeds to deny the existence of the world because of this 
subjectivity of our representations of it, it completely forgets that this 
must be so in any case. Onur representation must be subjective, not 
merely if there were no external world, but it must be subjective also if 
there is. Even ofa real world we could have no other kind of representa- 
tion than we have, a representation reproduced through our own subjective 
activity, and the subjectivity of all our knowledge, which is so often 
emphasized, decides absolutely nothing as to the reality’ of its object and 
the accuracy of our representation of it. 

I come now to the point to which I have been travelling, and con- 
cerning which I find myself in complete opposition to the prevailing 
opinions of our time. It has become usual to speak of a theory of 
knowledge as the most important instrument, upon whose completion the 
progress of philosophy depends, and more especially, it has been hoped 
that firm foundations for its fruitful application to the acqhisitio trath 
will be at last found in a complete exposition of the history of the 
psychological development of our thought. In ogposition to this latter 
belief I expresa the conviction I have already avowed, that one can only 
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decide as to the validity of a representation on the ground of its paycho— 
logical oxgin; when one already knows the true bearings of the object to 
which it refers; fox only the knowledge of this, which is the end and aim’ 
- of the repregentation, can enable us to judge whether it will reach or 
miss that aim by the particular way of representing the reality it has 
actually taken. Within these limits psychology, no doubt, can supply a 
critique of our various kinds of knowledge. After we know the laws . 
of the motions of light, and the structure of our eye, provided that we 
do not err as to either, it is possible for us to correct a large number. of 
optical delusions ; and after we have learnt the rules by which our, indi- 
vidual impressions associate and reproduce themselves, we can, in par- 
ticular cases, show that by reason of these rules, an orderly connection of 
otr representations must be formed, which does not correspond to the 
connection of the objective elements of reality from which these indi- 
vidual impressions proceed. And, in the same' way, the question 
whether the universal thoughts which we form concerning the nature 
of things and of events, concerning the effect which one-thing can 
.éxercise upon another, and concerning the laws amongst which these 
effects must follow—whether all these thoughts are true or false is a 
position which, even if we knew .the history of-their psychological 
development with the most perfect accuracy, we should still be unable to 
decide by means. of that Knowledge, unless we already know the truth 
in relation to all these points. It is only- in that event that we should 
be able to say, from the course which our knowledge has taken in its 
psychological development, that just because it is subject tq general: 
læs, it either must necessarily diverge from the true relations of the 
things to which it refers, or that it can agree with them in its results. 
I must, on this ground, set up the old claim which every speculative 
philosophy has made. Psychology, even: if we possessed it incomplete - 
perfection, can never be the foundation of our whole philosophy. It is 
much rather the case that we should only then come to possess psycho- 
logy in-this perfect state, when it had been first completely established 
according to what principles of self-evident truth we had to judge of the 
nature and the mutual influences and operations of all things ; for we 
could only then bring the transactions which occur between the knowing 
subject und the knowable object into subordination to these principles, 
and decide further as to the truth of the representations that so origi- 
nated, Such a perfection of psychology is still far distant. We can 
take a few steps with certainty in the history of the development of our - 
sensations, and we can lay down with certainty a! few principles 
about the ways in which our representations associate and reproduce 
themselves in memory ; but everything which is advanced about the ” 
develapgent df universal conceptions is pure phantasy. We lack 
almost entirely observations as to the course in which, from the first 
days of childhood omwards, the individual attainments of our intellect 
` follow out of one another. After’ one has the fully-developed reason 
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before him he gropes after some way in which he can represent to him- | 
self, with probability, its gradual genesis; and tho more oWless pre- 
tentious hypotheses to which one is led throughennexpressed pet 
Opinions are sold with remarkable confidence as treasures of an unpre- 
judiced empiricism. This condition of things will not be changed 
until, after the example of the more recent psychological investigations, 
` the actual facts of psychological experience are put beyond doubt, and 
until, thereby, the material may be created which can be subordinated 
to those universal and constantly implied truths. We should, there- 
fore, count psychology as the last and most difficult product of philoso- 
phical investigation, or of scientific investigation in general. 

To return to the other pet occupation of our time, the construction, as 
a first requisite, of a theory of knowledge in general in order to base philo- 
sophy upon it afterwards,.it is superfluous once again to draw attention to 
the inevitable circlein which one must move in doing so. Reason is to 
decide upon the accuracy of its general methods of procedure, and yet it 
can use as the motive of its decision nothing but these same necessary prin- 
ciples upon which it is to decide. Its labour can accordingly consist in 
nothing but an approval of itself and a careful reflection upon its own 
action. In practical life we are compelled by our needs to form a judgment 
upon many matters of fact whose true import is known to us only very 
imperfectly, and whose many connections with other things are known to 
us even worse. The manifold conditions which interpenetrate in the 
couree of things, force us often to use something which is, in this way, . 
only half known as a principle ‘from which we start in judging of that 
which is still less known. And, finally, the limitation of experience 
which always presents to our perception only one definite character out 
of many possible ones, mialeads us into seeing necessity in connections e 
where there ia really nothing but actuality without a contrary example. 
If now, gathering these cases together in which judgment is difficult 
and error easy, we seek to combine them and to form by abstraction, 
from the confusing multiplicity of what is given, the purest and sim- 
plest instances of relations between several members; our reason will pro- 
nounce upon them, when they are presented, an unambiguous judgment, . 
whose necessity to thought would be as evident as the impossibility to- 
think its opposite. Reason will always regard itself as a judge con- 
tinually preeont, just and judging without appeal, but one whore judg- 
ment can not be delivered until every obscurity and ambiguity is 
removed from the representation of the case which he has to pronounce 
upon. In this way the confidence of reason in itself has inevitably 
lain at the basis of all philosophical investigations, even of those which 
relate to the determiuation of its own truthfulness; When Locke dis 
tinguished two sources of all knowledge, und when he then oppestd the 
propertics which iuhere in things themselves to other properties which 
they only stem to have in our apprehension of*them, no immediate 
experience had given hirn these principles. He came to know by fol. 
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lowing Hig method of thinking which is necessary to us'in contemplating 
all things Ñ and he asked himeelf, in conformity with this method of 
thinking what Wefe the -probable explanations of the psychological 
facts which he had discovered. It is a misunderstanding of Kant to believe 
that he would have cared to give a psychological foundation to, his 
“ Critique of Reason,” and to lament that psychology was only treated 
of by him in passing and imperfectly. Esential principles like his 
distinction between the form and matter of knowledge, or his doctrine of 
the purely subjective and phenomenal nature of time and space, are not 
data of psychological experience, but results of a metaphysical interpre- 
tation of such data. In this Kant follows the principle in which I 
sum up the result of these observations: That it is no matter whence ` 
our id@as come ‘and how they form themselves within us psychologically, 
but what is of consequence is to know whether when we have them we 
may halt with them, or must go further and necessarily make judgment 
upon them in order to secure the complete harmony of our reason with 
itself and with the given facta, the only goal which is at all attainable by 
us. That is the way in which mathematics has always proceeded. -It 
has never concerned itself to. know by what psychological act the 
representation of a point in space arises in us, or through what farther 
mysterious process we unite infinitely numerous points in a straight 
continuous line, or through what other process, we distinguish figures 
of many lines and produce the representation of the angles at which 
they diverge. . All this it merely postulates and: lays down. It is 
confident that after these postulates have been formed, whatever the 
psychological manner of their formation, the actual necessity of a pro- 
position which relates to the connection of thess ideas (Vorstellungen) 
would also stringently follow; but it does not ask what the soul does in 
` order, from the mere perception of a connection thus represented, to 
‘arrive at the consciousness of its necessity, and it does not hold an 
answer to this question to be necessary for the purpose of guaranteeing 
the truth of its results. wage : : 
. He who'desires to acquire a theory of knowing before entering upon 
the work of philosophy, strictly: so-called, will raise here the objection 
that if such a theory were obtained, its business would necessarily 
lie in the exposition and collection of these universal and intuitively 
evident principles of judgment of which we have been speaking ; and, 
perhaps, he would further: desire to see them. all deduced from one 
solitary and ‘highest principle, in order, at last, to. produce: ih reality 
that philosophia prima of which men have raved since the days of 
Aristotle. Bat how isit thought that such a-design is to be executed ? 
“When jn an examination, we. put a: definite question to ‘the person 
examinéd, we may reasonably expect ani answer. But if we were to - 
ask him to tell us in, one answer all he had learnt during. his whole 
life, he would either not know how-in the world. to begin, 8r, like those 
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who rescue things from a fire, he would tell us important and unim- 
portant alike without any arrangement,and both veryimperfectly. So also 
those in the highest degree universal truths, which we regard afan innate 
possession of our mind, do not stand before its conscipusness from the 
beginning onwards as a complete well-ordered series. We first become 
conscious of each of them in the moment when a perception occasions 
their application. Their systematic collection for the construction of 
a theory of knowledge would, therefore, not be a possible beginning for 
the work of philosophy, but only for the student who has to repeat in 
himself a work already completed. For philosophy itself, instead of 
being a beginning, it could only be an end. And I doubt whether, in 
either case, its use or its interest would be very great; for the more we 
pass from special applications, and from the formulas of them in which i in 
such applications the original truth must be presented, over to thoge more 
Universal expressions under which they themselves can be strictly subor- 
dinated, the intuitive evidentness of their sense grows always the less, 
and even that immediate feeling of their necessity vanishes, which we feel 
so strongly wherever a definite occurrence compels us to make an ap- 
‘plication of them. The other desire, however—the desire to deduce all 
truth out of one highest principle by means of a theory of knowing—I 
could not justify to myself. That unity of the world, which I stated to be 
the starting-point of my thought, is at first only a prejudice, which itself 
requires investigation to show whether or no it belongs to the truth 
ich is necessary for our thought, or is consistent with such truth; 
on the certitude of thie prejudice- that the demand for 
could rest. And even then it would not do 
the 











` therefore, that it is not to its principles, but 
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I draw near to a conglusion. He who seeks a principle of philosophy 
in the sense of a sure-starting point from which his speculation can 
begin, wilMfind himself at no loss, as soon as he knows how to give 
heed to the certaineprogress of his thoughts. Not ono, but innume: 
rable principles, place themselves at once at his command. For any 
part of experience may servo for such a starting-point when it finds - 
itself, in the shape in which it immediately presents itself, standing in 
contradiction to those innate truths which we desire to see controlling 
all reality, and which, even in the moment in which the observed fact 
- conflicts with them,’ force themselves upon our consciousness. as indis- 
„pensable postulates. This is the way in which, sctting out from expe- 
rience, every philozophy has in'actual fact arisen. Even opinions which we 
rightly charge with enthusiasm and caprice were yet led to all the dreams 
they coatain by nothing but the contemplation of the actual course of the 
world. They sought, by a series of fictitious links, to bring the deeply- 
felt, but ill-understood, defects of the world into harmony with what 
appeared to them to be the -office and task-of all true reality. They- 
erred only in this, that they suffered all those features, in which the 
‘course of things offended the presuppositions of the understanding, and 
the needs of the heart, to work on the mind ina disorganized mass ; 
and:then they instantly gave rein to their phantasy *to excogitate 
another and truer world as the foundation for this sinister phenomenon: 
They should have examined more carefully into the inner çonnections of 
reality in order to find the links by which the contradiction in qu 
- might bemot only hypothetically, but in real truth, resolved. 
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tigation will form themselves for such groups, so that analogous 
cases may be always treated in the same way, and the search for new 
methods for every separate case may be rendered svferfluous. 
But such useful methods of knowledge can nevér®be found without 
reference to the peculiarities of those allied groups of problems, and 
there will never be a universal method by which the aims of knowledge 
will be attained with respect to every possible object of inquiry. 
Mathematics has framed for definite classes of problems its ingenious 
‘methods of procedure which, in their application to every individual 
case, are accommodated to its peculiarities. Mechanics has in the 
same way formed its selection of plans, which it scruples not to use 
over and over again when the same class of work is desired, though with 
adaptations to the requirements of the individual tasks. But there bes 
uever been any talk of a universal method of solving all mathematical 
- problems, or of the construction of a machine: for every conceivable 
and, it may be, as yet undeclared purpose. It is plain what alone could 
correspond to such measureless wishes; it would be the totality of 
elementary mathematical and mechanical truths on the one hand, 
and the wide-seeing acuteness on the other, which is able to use them 
appropriately in every case that comes before it. It is no other wise 
in philosophy, and I am tempted on -this point to parody a saying of 
Aristotle. When Alexander the Great asked him for an easier way of 
learning geometry, he is said to have answéred: There is no special 
royal road in science. Science, philosophy above all, possesses no 
mysterious methodical road in antithesis to that by which the simple 
use of our understanding can lead us all. The chief pretensions whjch 
have been made to the possession of a method of speculative knowledge, 
which should guarantee the acquisition of results not attainable by 
natural human thought, have always perished, in one way or another, 
as often as they have arisen, When valuable results have been attained, 
it has been because a part of the nature of the thing was discovered, 
which controlled a series of its manifold phenomena, and the method 
incorrectly got the credit for a fertility in valuable results which, in fact, 
came from this objective source. When, on the other hand, a universal 
method of all investigation has been fixed upon beforehand, it has only 
led to violence being done to things on its account, They are made 
to comply with the forms fixed for them capriciously beforehand, and 
everything is ignored that will not accommodate itself to them, or 
to which the paths of the method do not lead. In many cases, 
finally, these pretentiously advanced methods are a somewhat idle 
ornament, with which a work already done is subsequently decorated, 
while the work itself was performed by quite different, and more natural, 
courses of thinking, which flowed from the charactereof the problems 
themselves. There is a touch of cowardice in this anxicty for preparatory 
means of success. Once, if men had no confidencg in the merits of their ° 
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own person to secure a favourable result, they sought after love potions 
to conquer the affections without constraint ;- now, if they wish to gain a 
respectat¥e position in life, they like best to place the whole order of 
society on impossible foundations, ‘by means of which’ the course of 
things is to bring us of itself what we ought to acquire by the application 
of our own powers; in order to improve faults of morals, they do not 
address a stringent summons to the will which- ought, by its own self- 
activity, to separate itself from them, but take the more circuitous 
road of trying, by dietetic means, so to shape the brain of future gene- 
rations, that the good, which ought to be our own act, may then come 
of itself, as the mechanical result of circumstances. ` It is not other- 
_ ‘Wise, with this quest after a philosophical method. . After committing so , 
" many errors one would like to contrive a logical calculus which would 
` put us beyond the need of taking trouble, and without putting any- 
strain on our personal acuteness, would present us with the correct 
results in every case with the certainty of a machine. Those labours 
have beer constantly fruitless. However much rough work machinery 
saves us, no machine has as yet been invented which will undertake for 
us the whole work of life at once, There must always remain after aj} — - 
the man himself, who needs still to direct it and apply it to its end. I 
will not multiply words more on the matter; but in opposition to alt 
these pretentions I simply maintain that every progress of thought and 
every method is good, in so far as it at every moment adapts itself at 
once to the nature of the thing it investigates, and to the special aim 

- which that investigation pursues; that we must never neglect to nee 
the method of attack when the nature of the adversary changes ; 
that we must never think to ‘repel the countless objections setae are 
raised against any, result that has been attained, by. relying mainly on ` 

, the ground that they have proceeded from subordinate stand-points.of 
consideration, but rather that, without any prejudice in favour of a 
methodical parade of thoughts, we must: at all times carefully use 
everything which an active and acute mind can anywhere seise hold of 
in order to find these results, and explain and overthrow these objec- 
tions. Some one may perhaps ask with wonder Whether, then, this 
disregard of all traditional prejudices of ‘the school really means that I 
wish to make common sense the judge of the scientific labours of phi- 
losophy? Now, I might ask the question in return, whether common 
sense has not in fact ‘always been the judge of this? How many 

* speculative systems have, in the course of time, come out with the’ 
assurance that they had, with the help of .deep-reaching, methods, built 
npon still deeper-lying principles, attained truths which were to ‘be found 
in no other way; but because they were. unable to make their results 
credible to commpn sense, to menkind’s natural feeling for probability, 
they hdWeronly increased the mass of historical material-into which we may ` 
dip with cuyiesity, and have won no lasting influence either on our life 
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of- on our opinions. In saying this I have certainly no intention of 
counting, under this name of the natural understanding, that sum of 
superficial impressions, half thoughts, and groundless prejud which, 
together with a few indispensable or traditional tritths, constitutes the 
- treasury of non-scientific culture. It is the defect of this culture that 
it is fragmentary, and this fault cannot be compensated for the purposes 
of science by the greater intensity with which, awakened as it is by 
the occurrences of life, it plunges itself into these personal experiences. 
Nourishing itself only upon observations which fall within. its own 
circle of vision, it carries the thoughts to which it is so incited only a 
few steps forward, and contents itself with such solutions as in a 
measure satisfy the most pressing necessities of the case. It does not 
observe that the various results to which it comes by these isolated 
attempts form no self-consistent whole, and that every one of them 
contains still unsolved riddles which a step further would have brought 
to light. But these defects cannot be removed by the application of a 
specific method, for they occur very abundantly even in those philo- 
sophical views of the world which plume themselves expressly upon the 
possession of such methods. If I may be permitted to state what I 
regard as the most common feult of philosophizing, it is the want of 
persistence and tenacity. It satisfies itself too often with the flash of a 
striking thought which throws an interesting and dazzling light on 
one part of the world, but leaves others in only the deeper darkness ; 
whereas it is much more important to pursue’ every fundamental thought 
one tries into all its possible consequences, in order to ascertain how far 
ita validity suffers no contradiction from reality, and at what point itafrpit- 
fulness ceases. It is in this unremitting and consecutive prosecution of its 
task that the advantage lies which a scientifically-conducted investiga- 
tion can have, and ought to have, over the natural attempts of non- 
scientific culture: ` 
In this sense every philosophy seeks quite naturally to unite its results 
in a systematic whole, and no just objection can be made against the 
necessity of such an attempt. But very important for the matter of the 


truths ascertained is the form of connection, of co-ordination and sub- 


. ordination, in which their union is sought; and in.saying so, I wish 
merely to repudiate the prejudice which regards the commonly preferred 
type of classification as being the only desirable form of systematic con- 
nection. I know that for a survey of all philosophical investigations one 
must classify the questions to which one seeks answer; and I would in 
this respect be tolerably satisfied with Kant’s three questions: What can 
we know? What shall we do? Wha} may we hope? ‘This classification 
at least keeps a firm and lively recollection of the needs for the satisfac- 
tion of which all speculation, in the last analysis, is undertaken. J know 
also, and it is hardly necessary to mention it, that nearly allied groups 
of subjects lead to a junction of the investigations devoted to them under 
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the names of individual disciplines; but I can set no value on subtle 
tions of these individual fields of inquiry, and just as little one . 
the constractiye art which unites them together again in the edifice of - 
a single system. ° These artificial methods of connection are of: advan- 
tage, only 4f it is an advantage to imprint the resulta of a speculation 
clearly on the memory; but since they do not include along-with their- 
. results the processes by which they have been arrived at, they effect ° 
only an external delivery of the cut and dry without conveying the 
living spirit of the investigation. The impulse to systematixe may bo 
directed to two different.goals. In the first place, the sciences may be 
classified as subjective endeavours of the investigating mind to attain the 
knowledge of truth. Now, certainly there is nothing to-say against this 
purpose, but only against the exaggerated importance which is set upon 
it; an@ this is a result for which we cannot feel thankful to Aristotle, 
5 It isa quite unfruitful copiousness of treatment which discusses, as he 
does, whether a given question belongs to this or that one of the diaci- 
lines which hé distinguishes. For there is no ground for thinking 
that every single discipline possesses a special fruitful method which 
enables ‘it, and enables none of the others, to answer a given question ; 
and, acoordingly, if one knows how to. answer the queation, it -is 
difficult to see why he should not treat of it in the place where natural 
connections of thought suggest it and make its solution desirable; and 
if, on the,other hand, he cannot answer it, then it is’ only labour lost 
to refer to other disciplines which will give no enlightenment either. — 
Instead of following this course, one may take the second of the stand- - 
-points to which I: have alluded: he may seek to set forth systemati. - 
cally, not his own subjective ways of procedure, but the objective 
matter of the truths discovered ; and may by this course also reach the’ 
e result that every question, or rather the answer to`every question, would 
have its own definite unchangeable place in the system'as a’ whole. I 
cannot acquiesce in this pretension: We can ‘naturally undertake the 
solution of a problem only at the point of investigation where the ` 
results of previous inquiry place adequate grounds of decision at our: 
` command; and when we endeavour to set forth the proper inner con- 
nection of the world’s contents, this partiality to systematic’ classifica- 
tion is a mischievous prey nites: - The world is. certainly not so 
constituted that the individual fundamental truths which we find 
dominating: in it- hang together according to the poor pattern of a 
logical superordination, co-ordination, and subordination. They form 
rather a texture so woven that they are all at the same time t in 
every bit and fold of it. You can, according to the need you feel, 
-make every one of these single threads the chief subject of your 
‘considggation ; but you cannot do this at all, or at least you cannot do 
it in a-useful way, without taking account at every instant of the. other 
. threads with which it ds is indissolubly united. š ` 
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I should appear to say more than I desire if I did not add that I do 
not dispute the moderate utility of these traditional forms fi philo- 
sophising, but only their claim to pass for the indispensable requisites 
of all philosophical speculation. But I must here pért*with the favour- 
able reader with an apology. I once said in reference to the theories 
of knowledge with which we are at present flooded, that the continnal 
sharpening of the knife is tiresome if we have after all nothing to cut 
with it. But now I have myself claimed the reader’s attention so long 
to these introductory considerations that I fear I must have excited no 
pleasant impression. I shall strive to atone for my fault by now turning 
without more ado, and with the desired freedom from scholastic forms, 
to those essential questions the discussion of which has at all times, 
and not least in our own, awakened the lively interest of mankind. e 


e 
HERNANN Lorze. 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN 
he RUSSIA. 3 


Sr. Prrerssura, Dec. 15th, 1879. 
Tho Lull before the Fresh Storm. i 


OR some months prior to the recent startling events, Russia had en- 
joyed a very an e rest from her internal foes, and the Govern- 

ment, in fact, was not a little inclined to boast of its victory. The 
revolutionists no longer gave any sign of life; they had been tracked into 
ouy corne? of the empire, and on berbe Drought to trial were sentenoed to 
death,-or to imprisonment with hard labour. The conspiracies seemed to 
be at last unravelled, and the revolutionary organization utterly shaken. It 
was reported that the Emperor only waited for the close of the trial of 
Mirsky and Weimar to end the era of military government, and restore 

- the normal state of things. < 

Never was this Sarel] inclination of the ruling Power so apparent 

as during the recent trial‘of Mirsky and his accomplices. The youth, 
‘the beauty, and the exquisite manners and courtesy of the culprit, made a 
‘ deep impression on his judges; but at any previous period leniency to a 
political criminal who had attempted the life of such a high personage as 

` the head of the gendarmes would have’ appeared impossible. As the 
reports of the young hero’s behaviour spread through tife city there were in- 
dications that the publio-felt much interested in his lot. Howater, though 
Mirsky bora himself like a gentleman, and did not seek a brutal pleasure 
in overwhelming his judges with reproaches as so many of his associates 
have done, he was far from flattering them. He told the court a great 
many unpleasant truths concerning the defects of the political ddminis- 
. trative organization. These truths were not less hard to hear because 
they were couched in polite terms. He made no attempt to deny his 
crime, but, on the contrary, avowed that he had committed it by order of 
kis Government, which, he said, hå was compelled to obey, just as much 
‘as hia judges obeyed theirs, When he was asked why, if he did not 
meansplay the part of, a base murderef, he had fled after his attempt 
failed, his answer appealed again to the hearts of the listeners :—“ Why,” 
he said, “every may is endowed with the instinct of self-preservation, 
which takes the upper hand in some moments, even against his will.’ When 
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I fired at General Drenteln, in the broad day, and in one of the most 
frequented streets of the capital, I could not dream of escaping; byt, seeing 
how badly your police is organized, a sudden temptation to flée became 
too strong to resist, for I did not see why I should not*bemefit by your ill- 
gira and save my life.” 

irsky appears really to have been born under a fortunate star, for his 
life has been saved by a sort of miracle. If the commntation of his sentence’ 
had been put off a day longer there is no doubt that it wonld not have 
been granted, for the next morning the news of the fresh attempt on the 
Emperor’s life had upset the whole situation and revived the terror and 
the anger of all the friends of the Government. 


All Hopes of Reform Oheoked. 

It was most unfortunate that this event should have happened jnst at 
the beginning of the truce inaugurated by the Government, in the leniefcy 
it showed to Mirsky and in the acquittal of all his accomplices exéepting 
one, for it will naturally prodace the worst el enoa The system of 
ae gaa which was about to be relaxed, or, perhaps, wholly renounced, 

ill be again resorted to with new vigour; and in this way once more 
the innocent will suffer with the guilty. 

It is bat too evident thut the revolutionary party has not relinquished 
ite designs; rather, it seems to have employed the period of quietude to 
improve its means of action. To say the truth, only a small t of the 
publio believed in the boasted victory of the Government ; ihe aivorty 
never ceased to have forebodings as to the future. But Liberals, especially, 
though not deceiving themselves as to the real state of things, wished 
` ardently that nothing might occur to disturb the intentions of our rulers 
to go back to the prior laws. Now everything is lost again, and no one 
can guess when we shall return to a régime of comparative liberty. 

In the meantime, the foes of ‘social order every day improve the 
efficiency of their weapons, and this last attempt on the Emperors life 
evidences the progress they have accomplished. To undermine a railway, 
and prepare such an explosiou as took place in the precincts of Moscow, 
are not such easy matters as to fire at somebody with a revolver. 
These later schemes require quite other means and conditions. The first- 
named enterprise was conducted with great skill and cunning, and was only 
defeated through the extraordinary precautions taken. Three special trains 
were aesigned for the conveyance of the Czar and his attendants. His 
Majesty passed very often from one to the other, his precise whereabouts 
at any moment being always kept a secret, so that nobody but those imme- 
diately concerned knew in which train he travelled. 

“Bal now, chance has not shown itself favourable to the conspirators. But 
English readers cannot conceive how dreadful it is to live always in this 
state of terror. Those at the head of affairs have to be always planning 
new means of escape, and outwitting a cunning fue. There was enormous 
public anxiety here during the last journey of the Emperor from Moscow, 
and very eagerly was his arrival expeyted. Might not the railway, it was 
asked, have been. undermined at- other places, or snares of a new kind at 
some point await him? z 

A _ o> 
Precautions for the Czar’s Safety. 


The Czar was expected to reach St. Peterabury* at ten o’clock in the 
morning, but his arrival did not take place till three o’clock in the 
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afternoon. The train that bore him was not an imperial one, but au 
ordina nger train, having even third.class carriages in it. The 
Czar stepped ont from a part where nobody ted to see him alight, , 
while some of the afies-de-camp and ministers had travelled third-class, and 
he was conveyed to his paluce surrounded with every possible safeguard. 
These meagures are quite necessary and natural in such .extraordinary 
emergencies, but none the less is it u sad sight to soe a great and 
beloved sovereign, whom the bulk of the people has every reason to bless, 
since he has done’more for their good than any other monarch, obliged, 
after a reign of twenty-five years, to conceal himeelf when travelling from 
one city to another, and to be surrounded by guards, just as if he were a 
detested tyrant. An absolute ruler like ours will scarcely be able to refrain 
from looking on this treatment as arising from too much liberty, and he ia 
not likely to believe that a greater dose of freedom would be the beat cure for 
thé evils. The revolutioniste have, indeed, made compromise impossible. 
The war they have declared is not waged against special laws, institutions, 
or even icular forma of government, but against every organization, and 
all social and political order, They thus aim at destroying modern society, 
and they are prepared to begin by the murder of all sovereigns and rulers. 
How can it be expected that the Czar will show himself modorate and 
lenient? Besides, there are always plenty of counsellors ready to advise 
hir to recur to yet more vigorous measures. hee. 
In times of war moderate voices are seldom listened to, and of all 
wars civil ones are the most bitter. The Liberals cannot wholly side ` 
with cither party in this tremendous conflict. They have nothing in . 
common with the revolutionista, for in their aspirations they do. not go’ 
farther than a Constitutional Government, with liberty of the press, ight 
‘ of public meeting, &.; in fact, such righte as dre enjoyed in other European’ 
States, and especially by you in England. The revolutionista, on the 
cofitrary, being before all things Socialiste, hate all such petty improve- 
ments of what they style the capitaliste régime, and abhor no State quite’ ` 
so heartily as England. If they could gain the upper hand they would 
govern on the pattern of the Paris Commune in 1871]. But neither can 
the Liberals approve the line of conduct adopted by the Government, - 
and they are very often obliged to blame it unreservedly. ‘ 


Count Tolstoy and the Suspension of “The Golos.” 


- The last fault the Government has committed is ong which cannot be 
enough deplored—the suspension, for jive months, of our first and largest. 
` daily paper, The Golos. -The offence which has brought upon it this penalty 
` - was so very slight compared with the punishment that general indignation 
has been aronsed. The anag per dared, in one of ita femilietons, to - 
attack the most tetchy of oyr Ministers, Count Tolstoy, and the day of 
the appearance of the attack was the last day for The Golos, Very few 
hours elapsed between the crime and the wreaking of the revenge—so 
quickly pean Mle interfere here in merely personal questions. ` ` 
As. generally aap pone in such casgs, -the guilty /ewitleton had scarcely 
been noticed by the public until it was known that it contained the 
objectionable matter.- Then there was a general running after it. The story 
to whith 4t related was the following:—A Greek, by name Menagios, wish- 
‘ing to enter the St. Petersburg University, presented a dissertation which 
had obtained for him the degree of doctor at the University of Gottingen. 
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One of the St. Petersburg professors, after closely examining it, found that 
the thesia bad been stolen from an old book written in the yar 1830. 
Nothing was changed.except the title, the whole of the text being, from the 
first word to the last, copied literally from the book. {er this discover ; 
which obviously opened up a scandal, Menagios’s application was astueaily 
rejected. The adventure got into the papers, and was much discussed, 
The fexitetoniat of The Golos used it as a means of taunting, indirectly, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and of hitting at certain now University 
statutes which are expected to be soon introduced. Count Tolstoy, in par- 

- ticular, has worked for some years at this reform, by which the Universities 
will be deprived of their autonomy, and the nomination of the profossors will 
bo transferred to the State Minister. The University feels very angry at the 
projected change, and neglects no opportunity of showingit. The anony- 
mons writer, after relating the incident, expressed an opinion that the Greek 
in quostion had committed a mistake in hastening to poe his petyon for 
admission. If he had waited some time—that is, till the proposed reform is 
eftected—he would probably not have met with auch a misadventure. The 
Minister, without any one being at the trouble to examine the book, would 
have quietly named him to the professorship, and he might for ever have 
taught false science from his chair. 

It must be owned that the taunt was in itself unpleasant, and that the 
terms used in making it were rather rude. However,-who would have 
expected that the paper would be suspended for nearly half-a-year for such 
a comparative trifle? It is clear that this charge was only a aga and 
that The Golos had long before excited the anger cf-some high-placed 
person. The offended official was, in fact, none other than the Minister 
of Public Instruction. He never could bear the slightest criticiam, and 
he is very unpopular in Russia. All his reforms have been effected against 
the prevailing opinions. The classical studies which he introduced so 
blantly, before a sufficient number of masters could be obtained, and before 
.people had time to prepare their children for the change, are still a griev- 
ance to the majority. His indifference, or even I may say his aversion, to 
the elementary lay schools, of which Russia stands eo greatly in need, and the 
impediments he puts in the way of the activity of the Zemstvos—that is, local . 
ME S E ON his unpopularity in provincial circles, while his 

rojected reform of the Universities estranges from him the feelings of the 
EAN bodies. Being surrounded by enemies, and continuing to hold his 
post only in consequence of the confidence he inspires in his Sovereign, he 

rows more and more reactionary and increasingly hostile to the press. He 
deters anything like discussion, and gladly would silence utterly the journals 
if he could do so. It is not the first time that 746 Golos has attacked him. 
Heknows this organ to be his moat dangerous foe, for ita contributorsinclude 
our best intellectual forces, und they are not to be trifled with. Some time 
ago there appearedin Te Golos’ columns a series of very sound articles on 
our schools, written by one of our most respected professors, Modestof. The 
author demonstrated, by proofs in profusion, the unsatisfactory state of the 
present teaching in the secondary echgols, and proposed some moditications 
in their programme. The censorship could discover no flaw in these papers, 
but, none the less, they thoroughly angered the Ministem No doubt he 
looked engerly after some pretext for revenging himself, an® at this 
moment appears the unlucky /eutlleton, 

It is easy to see that this proceeding is a very infpolitic one on several 
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grounds. In the troubled epoch in which we live the first care of the Govern- 
ment out to be to. increase the number of itə friends, and to leassn’ . 
that of its foes. To create discontent needlessly is the moat unwise.thing 

it can do, for dtrthg a civil war like the one now waging the greattet 

union is required for fighting the common enemy. That public discontent is 

really produced by such measures cannot be doubted. A large daily paper” 
is much like a Factory in which a great number of hands are employed. 

To close it abruptly.is to leave them all without work ‘and without 

maintenance. What will these contributors, of whom'not afew have: no 

other means of living, do in such an emergency? : They are all made hostile 

to the Government, and besides this, there is the public very angry at being 

deprived of its best paper merely to gratify the wrath of a single pereon. 

It is very likely that the Government begins to repent its rash act, but 

. to go back is-not so easy as at first sight it seems. People pretend that 
permiagion to reissue will be granted to The Golos on the 19th February, 
which will be the twenty-fiye yeara jubilee of the Czar’s reign; but three ~ 
months must pass before that day, and the yearly subscriptions must 
correspondingly suffer.. ` Le gated 

' ‘prince IMestchersky arid the Reactionary Press. 

Whilst Liberal journalism has, so many difficulties to encounter, the re- 
actionary prefs be without any impediment. [t increases the 
number of ite appeals. The head of the party, Katkof, continues to 

- Jaunch his philippics against everybody in general, and against the 
St. Petersburg periodicals in particular. Prince Mestchereky, having losj 
his former organ (Tke Citizen), which perished through the indifference of 
the public, now publishes’ his patriotic appeals in the shape of books, and _ 
grows each day more and more pathetic. His last book, entitled “ Teeti- . 
mony against oyr Time,” though it carries farther than ever his charges 
against modern PENR at the same time is very sentimental. He proposes 

- remedies for curing the evils he specifies, and some of thoee remedies are 
most curious. In his opinion the moral epidemic from which we now | 

e are’ suffering originates in ‘one: chief cause—the preponderance of’ St. . 
Petersburg over Russia. The hate’be nourishes for our, modern capital has 
nothing new in it, for his readers were well aware beforehand of the - 

> dualistic faith he holds in this matter. ‘In -his eye St. Petersburg and Russia, 
severally regarded, pergonify the two oppone poles of vice and virtue—they 
might be’ represented by black and white, Of all the oreations of the 
Maker of the World, there is, to his thinking, notHing purer and more ~ 
beautifnl than, Rossia and tbe real Russians; the latter, love God, they 
honour the Czar, ‘they obey their superiors, they respect family tive and the ` 

. righta of property, they are diligent, devoted, and resigned. , As a sufficient 
reward, for their, virtue they possess the only Orthodox Church; and the 
blessings of the rura} commane and the Russian nobility.. These latter have 
gone astray, 0 but will soon return to the right path by taking heed 
to the voice of Prince Mestchersky. Bat, St. .Peterabarg and itg mhabi- 
tanta are, ot the contrary, endowed with every possible vice that flourishes 


jn corrupted ‘Western Europe, and they ought to-be looked on as the most 
beloved productjons: of the Spirit of Evil. Dwellera in that capital are ` 
Atheiftey Nihilista, Socialists; thoy dream only of destroying the State, the 
family, and the property; and are trying hard to bring Russia ‘to, per- 
‘ dition. Holy-Russiashe urges, ought to fight them. with all -her-might, 
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and renounce every Western or cosmopolitan institution which fhey ad- 
vyocate—such as trial by jury, the publicity of courts, lay-schools Monstitu- 
tional forms of government, and, above all, liberty of the press and treedom 
of public meeting. ° ý . 

The parallel between St. Peteraburg and Russia, which the Prince has 
so often illustrated in his novels, was recently a little shaken-by the poli- 
tical crimes committed in the provinces and the many trials that cama before 
the courts-martials of Kiev, Kharkow, Odessa, &. For a time ainfal St. 
Petersburg was quite put into the shade by virtuous provincial Russia, and 
publio attention was absorbed by the events passing in the South of the 
Empire. However, this apparent contradiction between the real facts and 
his theory did not perplex our publicist very inuch. He soon declared tnat 
“ Russia” and “St. Petersburg” were not to be taken in too striot a sense, 
and that there exists a “St. Petersburg Russia” os well as a “ Russian 
St. Petersburg.” This new doctrine, that everything that is bad in Russia 
is to be ascribed to the St. Petersburg element, and, vice versed, every- 
thing that is praiseworthy in the capital is due to the Russian element, 
of coursa sweeps away every difficulty and simplifies the problem. If, for 
instance, a murder or a conspiracy is discovered in the provinces, Russia 
has nothing to do with it, and St. Petersburg alone bears the responsibility. 
Tf, on the contrary, the capital possesses a handful of sound patriots, like 
Prince Mestcheraky and his aasociates, it ought not to boast of it, for they 
are the produce of the Russian element. l 

What, then, is to be done in order to strengthen the good element and ' 
to weaken the bad one? Besides the old means suggested, Prince Mest- 
chersky haa some new ones to propose. In spite of his veneration for the 
Rusian peasant, he cannot renounce his aristocratic principles; he sees 
the only real salvation for Russia to lie in the rallying of ita nobility. 
Though not satisfied with their behaviour, and especially with the inclina 
tion they show to adopt St. Petersburg ideas, the Prince does not despair. 
Tho chief point is to remove the nobility from the snares of the capital, 
and, consequently, he has planned a Jaw bi obliging the landowners to dwell 
on their estates. A number of them must always stay there, in order to 
attend to local government, and to be the moral leaders of the rural popu- + 
lation. Leave of absence may be granted in turn, but every landowner 
will be obliged to live at his country-seat during ut least three winter 
months. Tho governing is to be carried on, not by the agents of the 
Government, but by*assemblies of the nobility. In the opinion of the 
author, these assemblies have the right to exercise a despotic power over their 
members; it seems to him quite natural that they should meddle with 
the private life of the noblea, and prescribe where they shall reside. ~ 

Farther, Prince Mestchersky means to found a charitable association for 
tho protection and the edification of young people. The help that this 
society is to bestow on the necessitous will be accompanied by due moral 
instruction in the true tendency of the Russian element, and the anthor does 
not doubt its producing a due effect on young minds. However, this 
last plan seems not yet to be quite clear to its author himself, and is 
couched in too vague terms for anybody else to judge of its zeal purport. 

= 


e 
Recent Poablicontions by Professor Tchitovich and others, 


While Prince Meatchersky abuses Western Europe and all modern 
institutions, other writers of the same school continue their attacks against 
VOI, XXXVII. M fi 
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every form of liberty. Professor Tchitovich publishes one pamphlet after 
siete un which he attacks all those who cannot defend themselves or be 
defended because the censorship will not allow any defence of them to be 
printed. His cynieism is almost unparalleled, for, under the plea of dis- ' 
covering hidden sored, his writings are full of the grossest personalities. 
Foremost among the things he hates most heartily is thé prees. He finds 
the censorship far too lenient, and, like all members of his party, would 
gladly muzzle all kinds of publications. . E 
He does not lack adherents, for a publicist, M. Larubin—only known 
till now by some middling novels—has thought fit to come to his aid. In 
- a pamphlet entitled “The Socialiste-Revolutionists.: their Ideas, their Deeds, 
their Aims,” the author tries to base his attack on scientific grounds and 
to prove what his predecessors have advanced at random. The proposition 
to he established is the following :—Socialism, Nihilism, revolutionary 
troubles,'and anarchy are the result of Liberal ideas and reforms, and the 
- latter re owing to the press on the one hand, and to the study of natural 
- science on the other. The Government has only to forbid the study of Nature 
in the schools and to silence the existing preas, ting a monopoly of print- 
asi well-meaning publitista, and the evil be instantly remedied. 
owever, the author does not advance this teaching at the outset, for he 
retends to infer it logically, and with this aim he builds up the following 
ntastical reasoning :—‘ The tness and might of nations,” he says, 
“ are in proportion to their airaa sntallactdal developaticut, and the latter 
requires a spirit of sound criticiam as well as the faculty of literary com- 
position. In Russia this spirit of sound judgment is becoming weaker every 
ear, as is testified by the large number of false and absurd works that — 
eep on appearing in our literature. The cause of the phenomenon must 
be sought in the mistaken attention given to the natural sciences. The 
inductive method acts unfavourably on the human intellect, Science must 
no only collect facta but must search for their final Causes, otherwise it 
-leads directly to materialism’. Materialism begins by oxpelling*the spirit of 
‘criticism and decrying the laws of logic. Farther, it manifests itself under 
e the most monstrous shapes, such as Communism, Socialism, and Nihilism. 
At that point its decine finally lose common sense, and not being able 
any more to distinguish the good from the evil, they devote hentel to 
®& perpetrating all sorts of crimes.. Our Liberal press,” the ‘author continues, 
“ sympathizing with these monstrous scientific doctrines, and imagining 
that they contain the newest truths, pointa the youth of Russia along this | 
dangerous road. The better toattain its aim, the Liberal prees spares not its 
incense to ere generation, which it declares to be highly superior to 
the old one. It propagates the most absurd Nihilism under the disguise of 
ecientific discoveries, and these ideas, penetrating generally into society, 
destroy faith and morals. And thus the Liberal press, by throwing 
discredit on respectable writers, has become the accomplice of the revolu- 
tionary bands and of their misdeeds.” ' 
This sketch of M. Larubin’s argument will give an adequate idea of the 
Poena actually attempted by the reactio party. The real reason 
or their wrath against the press it is easy to aidaestand. It refuses their 
contributions, and the censorship cannot go so far as to force the journals 
to prfftevhat they do not approve. The public, also, does not side with them, 
for, with the exception of he Moscow Gasette, which has preserved a lange 
namber of subscriber, the reactionary organs generally die a natural death. . 
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One remarkable feature of all this class of literature is the igngfance it 
shows. These publicists, who profess to treat the most compli and 
delicate questions, and these didactic prophets, who pretend to cure the 
most inveterate social evils, do not know the veriest élemonts of political 
science. What is to be thought of a political writer who has no notion of 
such rudimentary things as the distinction between Socialism and 
Liberalism, and of the abyss that parte them? These men would not 
deserve to have space devoted to them here were it not that they exerciso 
a bad influence on the Government Unhappily, in critical times, those 
in power are much inclined to listen to their advice, and they urge the 
Government slong roads which lead only to new difficulties, 


Wow Regulations for Students. 


Among the measures which belong to that category are the new wegula- 
tions, issued this auturen, relating to the students. The wish to put 
restraint upon their liherty is none the less understood because the edict 
remains & dead letter and cannot be applied. As a means of hindering the 
students from taking part in political demonstrations—iu which they are a 
tatber inflammable element—the Minister and his agents could think of 
nothing better than to put them on the same footing as the pupils of- 
secondary schools ; and besides, arranged to submit them to a close inspec- 
tion by a special police. The new rules compel them to attend strictly on the 
lessons of the professors and to furnish doctors’ certificates in case-of illness. 
After an absence’of three days the inspector ought to visit the unpunctual 
student at his lodgings in order to asonttiin of he is really ill. Thein- 
spector has the right freely to enter the house of each student, even if he 
is living under the parental roof, and to mako search there. Tho student 
is ob to let him look over his papers and books, and to show him every 
sign of respect and obedience. Students receive from the same inspector 
passports and tickets for hearing the lessons, and these papers must bo 
renewed every two months not to loge their validity. The private life 
of the student is also submitted to fresh restrictions. He is not allowed 
to take part in anything like the arrangement of concerta, lectures, &e. 


3 


with a charitable aim. All meetings, as well within the walls of the Uni-.- 


versity as outside, are stringently forbidden and are severely punished ; tho 
stadent’s dress is specifically regulated, and every step of the young man 
is, in fact, put undeg control. 

At first the new rules were much talked of, but the students calmed 
down on seeing how thoroughly impracticable they were. The number 
of students at the St. Petersburg University approaches two thousand, 
divided among four faculties. How is an efficacious control to be exercised 
over such a number, and how is it possible to notice particular absences ? 
No inspector can accomplish this task. It is equally impossible to follow 
them, t#éra muros, in their private life, to eapy their behaviour and their 
Amusements and pursuits. The only thing that can bo done is to watch 
their doings at the University, and to exact order there. This duty is but 
too well acoomplished by the new inspectors, who are now directly named 
by the Minister. Formerly the inspection was equally “under fhescon- 
trol of the learned body of the University, but when the new regu-- 
lations were issued the officials passed under the, new jurisdiction of 
- the Minister, and the University has only preserved the privilege of 
u 2 
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paying \the .ealary asigned> to’ the . The first inspector thus 
appa waa so anxious to: fulfil his duty that, it is. eaid, he 
shqok wi 


with apprehension each time. more than two stadents were seen 
speaking tele: e Despite all his endeavours, meetings were hold; 
students seem to be unable to exist without these gatherin , though they 
are often of the most innocent kind; and he quite lost fis presence of ` 
‘mind. The respected rector, M. Beketof, was obliged to come to his aid, 
and the students, listening to the voice of that popular dignitary, dispersed. 
But some arreste were made, and a very strange preventive measure was © 
adopted : the reading-room, containing the papers and reviews, was closed.” 
One cannot understand the meaning of such a proceeding ; the reading- 
room has never been the place chosen for the meetings, and perfeot silence 
was always required there. 3 
This measure, compared with some other matters, is perhaps a trifle, but 
it erves as a specimen `of the official inability to manage troublesome 
elements. If the authorities would meddle less with the students and not 
attach such ee value to all thóir words and deeds, the young. 
gentlemen would soon cool down. = =~ ., 2 l 


usio in Russia. _ 


The attempt on the Emperor’s life has afresh given.rise to patriotic 
demonstrations. “At the first performance of the popular opera of “The, 

- Life of the Czar,” which took place, last Friday, the singers playing the . 
part of the Poles were onde more driven off the stage, and their performance” 
replaced by the singing of the National Hymn. The like thing occurred 
fourteen years ago, after Karadosof had for the first time attempted the, 
Czar’s life, but everybody thought that the public had since grown wiser. 


` It would seem that patriotic feelings always show themselves in the same | 
mahner, possessing but a very small répertoire. a 
The above opera is justly ed as our chief national composition, 


and its music is really beautiful. This time, too, the effect was height- , 
e ened by thé reappearance on the iry of a very popular singer—Lovrosoky 
—who had left it six years ago. e public had never forgiven the thea- 
‘trical director her, absence, and when it was known that she had accepted , 
. an engagement for ten representations, all the boxes were taken, through 
the exercise of interest, before the opening of the ticket-offloe.- Tas ` 
- , The National Opera increases every year in popularity and takes roce 
- dence of the Italian. The members of the mane circles still prefer the 
latter, and keep their boxes at the Italian Opera, but the general public flow 
much more eagerly to the house where the performers are Russian, and 
where they can better. understand the words, The répertoire ia not exol- - 
sively national; it embraces many German operas, ially those of | 
Wagner, also.some French, and even some Italian. Among the Russian 
ieces, the favourites are those of Glinka, the afore-mentioned “ Life of the 
zar,” and a fairy tale, the text of which ar ie Poshkin, “ Ruslan 
and Ludmila ;” “The Siren,” of Dargomijsky ; “The Power of the Devil,” 
of Serof; and the later com operas of Rubinstein, “The Demon,” ‘and 
1 The Maccabees.” l : 
Beatde® the native composers, who do us the greatest honour, we possess 
-a special school in music, which goes farther in its programme than does | 
any other in Europe. M began by taking Wagner for its pattern, but soon 
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left that master a great distance behind. It not only renounced allfhelody, 
but declared that music ought to tuko the place of words. In 1M instru- 
mental domain it inaugurated a style of descriptive music which pre- 
tended not only to personify feelings, and to render drat#tic moments, but 
to give the common details of life. The disciples of this school think that 
with the help of sounds everything may portrayed, and that, in 
fact, there is no difference between poems and symphonies. The 
latter are intended to convey whole tales, with.all their particulars, and 
after reading the programme the listener is supposed to fancy that he 
hears the tales. For instance, a young man when hunting meets a girl, he 
dismounta, talks to her, then sees a hare, and so on. All this is supposed 
to be rendered by the music. 

In opera this doctrine has Jed to the music being used only to illus- 
trate the text. Not the slightest omission or repetition of the words is 
allowed, while each one of these must be expressed by an adequate gound. 
The people onthe stage never ought to speak more than one at a time; 
duets, trios, &., are excluded ; and the whole opera degenerates into a long 
recitative, as tiresome to hear as it must be to sing. Half the words get 
lost through the singing, and the tune loses ita value from being sub- 
ordinated to the text, so that the listener is deprived of every enjoyment. 
What he sees on the stage is neither drama nor opera, but a byona some- 
times dreadfully tiresome. He admits it to be very fine and skilful, but 
his nerves are not accustomed to it, and the trial is one not to be endured. 
Each time that such a work-has made its appearance on, the 
curiosity has prompted the public to fillthe house, but after the novelty 
has died out the opera has failed. The first of this class was the posthu- 
mous work of Dargomijsky, entitled “Don Juan,” composed to the text 
of Pushkin. A portion of the press made such a zealous effort on ita 
behalf that it started with a large number of admirers. They, indeed, 
looked upon it as being a revelation in Art, and believed a new» era was 
opening for music. However, all their eloquence could not work a miracle, 
by changing this dreadful ennui into enjoyment. The public got weary 
of the new “ Don Juan,” and it was impossible to persist in performing it. 
But other operas of the same kind, and some even worse still, invaded the 
stage. The “ Boris Godunof,’ of Museorsky, the “ Pskovitisanka,” of 
Rimsky Karsakoof, and others besides, tried for a time the patience of the 
long-suffering Russian public, Little by little they disap , Dever, we 
hope, to return. The present répertoire is free from them, and, in consequence, 
the house is always crowded ; the old operas have survived the new ones, and 
the fallacies of the new Radical school have been demonstrated. Such is 
the course of error, when it is allowed to cure itself; and the result might 
teach a good lesson to Governments in politica] matters, if they were capable 
of accepting leasons. : 


Recent Light Literature. 


In light literature there has appeared nothing very remarkable during the 
last few months, A very interesting nevel of Dostoievaky, “The Brothers 
Karamazof,” isin course of publication, but it is not finished, and it is better 
to put off speaking about it till the work is ‘completa. Other novels are 
appearing in the magazines, but for the like reason they cannot be fairly 
Judged yet. The literary fashion turns decidedly towgrds historical romance 
for the moment, and several works might be mentioned. The eighteenth 
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cen furnishes plenty of material to novel-writers ; andthe reign of Peter . 
IL, th\ grandson of Peter the Great, and those of the Czarina Anne 
and Peter III., have lately been very finely depicted by Solovief, Kar- 
novitch, and Danibbvsky. á : 
The first-named of these authors is a son of our eminent historian, whose 
TN loss Russia had to deplore about two months ago. Nobody - 
done so much for the history of his country as the deceased; his 
-“ History of Russia,” on which he laboured for more than twenty years, 
has stopped gt its twenty-second volume. It is a great pity that he was 
not able to carry it forward to the. end, for it was to him that- 
we owe the first systematic history of the Romanofs. He traces the 
record down to the end of Catherine IL.’s reign. Further on we possess 
only monographs and relations of particular events. Solovief was the 
man to fill this gap, being endowed with great intellectual gifte, and with 
a‘stil] greater power of labour. Such perseverance is very rare among our 
coun en, which makes this loss of our best historian all the greater. 


Ax T. 8. 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN 
ITALY. 


Rome, Dec. 16th, 1879. 


The Political Situation. 


Th Italian Parliament was about to meet again in November last, 
afler nearly four months’ rest, when it was suddenly announced that 
Signor Cairoli’s friends, persuaded that the Cabinet had not a majority 
in the House, were attempting a reconciliation between the present Premier, 
Cairoli, and the late Premier, Depretis. Signor Miceli, who has just 
been entrusted with the portfolio of Agriculture and Commerce, requested 
the principal leaders of the Left to mest and discuss the best means for 
` coming to an ang? between the different vections of the party. 
Signori Depretis, Nicotera, rispi, Mancini, La Porta, and several others, 
accepted the invitation. But it soon appeared clear that no satisfactory 
conclusion could be expected from such a proceeding. Meanwhile, thee 
Ministers, who had rarely met during the summer recess, and who had 
been going about the country enjoying the sea or the mountain air, com- 
menced to hold councils and to discuss’ the financial budgets, prepared 
with great accuracy and conciseness by the young Minister of Finance, 
Signor Grimaldi,.a Neapolitan deputy. He declared most positively that 
the financial caloulations made by Signor Seismit-Doda, the Minister of 
Finance in the first Cairoli Cabinet, which showed a surplus of sixty 
millions, were completely vn: Furthermore, Signor Grimaldi de- 
clared thut the calculations e by his predecessor, Senator Magliani, 
which enabled Italy to abolish the grist tax, were equally rated. 
Important discussions took place. ‘I'he friends of Signor Cairoli, who ° 
desired to maintain their popularity and to abolish the grist tax, and who . 
saw how important it was to keep on friendly terms with so intelligent and 
80 fnflnential a man as Signor Grimaldi, did all in their power to induce him 
to alter his calculations. This the young Minister refused most positively 
todo. The consequence was, that an extra-parliamentary crisis togk place. 
Signor Grimaldi, and the Minister of Grace and Justice, Vafé, who had 
sided with him, withdrew, together with Senator Perez, the Minister of 
Public Instruction. The new Cabinet was forme before the meeting of 
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Parli®pent, Signor Depretis, who had been overthrown a few months aro 


; by Bigẹor Cairoli, accepting the office of Minister of the Interior in it. 
u 


ring the summer recess little or nothing had been concluded. Signor 
Villa, the Minister of the Interior, and now Minister of Grace and Justice,’ 
had prepared a WU’ for peli aug inoran reformb in the interæt ot 
publio-safety in Italy, leaving the Carabincera with their present valuable 
organization, and uniting the Government and Municipal police into one 
disciplined body. The Minister had-also prepared the new electoral law, 
which will finder some change in the hands of the present Minister of 
the Interior, Signor Depretis. ; 

But the country was more anxious abont the relations of Italy with 
foreign powers than about home affairs. Signor Visconti Venosta,the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in the Minghetti and Lanza Cabinets, had succeeded in 
keong Lady constantly independent, but never isolated. Itappeared now ` 
thaf Italy was both n a e and isolated. Count Corti, who repre- 
sented eltaly at the Congress of Berlin, was acoused of doing nothing to 

rove that she had a right to be numbered among the great nations of 

Hasope. The Count has over and over again declared that it would have 
been absurd for a country like Italy to assume a more active part. Italy, 
together with France, spoke clearly on the question of Greece, which led 
the Powers to’ sign the [8th protocol; but found it impracticable to raise a 
voice: against the Austrian occupation of Bosnia and He vina, or the 
ae eee rotectorate in Asia. eimportant despatches published in the - 


‘Italian Green Book, a volume of more than six hundred octavo , show 


how anxious the Italian Government has been, and continues to as to 
the position assamed by France and England in tian affairs. The ‘ 


“publication of General Cialdini’s despatch, containing the conversation held 


oh this subject with M. Waddington, aronsed a feeling of general indigna- 
tion against France, which has not yet subsided. . Bat the attitude 
of France towards Italy; the refusal of the French Government to inter- ~ 


. ‘vene ; the inaugufation in Turin of the monument erected to Sommeille, 
‘Grandia, dnd Gattoni, the three engineers who carried out the piercing 


of the Mont Cenis tunnel; the demonstrations of saneay manifested-by 
the Austrians in the inauguration of the Pontebba line; and thé. pres- 


‘sure used by the “Prince Imperial of-Germany during his stay at egli, 
‘were not all sufficient to induce the Italian Government to place itsdlf at 


the head of the proposed league of Italy, Austria, and Germany to protest 


-against the conduct of France and England in Egyptian affairs, The 


- Italian Government, while keeping itself ready to act in harmony with’ 


Austria and the other Powers on the matter, refused to take a romineut 
part. ‘The gdod understanding ‘between Italy and Austria in this matter _ 
was greatly facilitated by the fact that Baron Haymerle, who had repre-. 
sented the Austro-Hungarian Empire at the Court of Italy, was called 
‘to succeed Count Andrassy at Vienna. And the good offices of Baron 
Haymerle succeeded likewise in checking the impression produced by 
Colonel ,Haymerle’s ‘publication of his Hale Res, apropos of the Italia 
Irredenta question.: ‘The Austrian Government must now be persuaded 
that that movement never assumed “an alarming character, and was not 
worth, the publication issued on the subject by Colonel Haymerle, General 


, Mezzaganp, and the committee of the Italia Irredenta. 


The question whether Italy is or is not to be represented in the. tian 


‘Government cannot beysaid to be solved. ‘It is ‘solved de- facto, but -diplo~ 
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matic negotiating are still going on between Italy and other Powergf Italy, 
unquestionably, exercised a considerable influence in Egypt hore the 
formation of the Suez Canal. Italian advice had the preponderance 
in the ‘councils of the Viceroy, and Italian commerce apd speculation gave 
the Italians undoubted importance, But shortly after the Crimean War, 
English and French A poured no end of money into Egypt, whilo 
the Italians did nothing but present t schemes on paper, requiring the 
outlay of money by Viceroys and Pashas. Had the Italians assisted with 
their money in oounteracting French and English influence, they might 
now more easily succeed in their aspirations. 


But while the Italians are vainly striving to govern pt, their com- 
mercial and scientific explorers are advancing successfully in Central 
Africa. The Prince of Teano, who only very recently was elected Pre- 
sident of the Italian Geographical Society, delivered a most important 
speech on Italian explorations; and Count Pietro Brazza, a young Roman 
nobleman, delivered at the Collegio Romano an important lecture on his 
expedition to Lake Nyanza. G tain Sebastian Martini has left Zeilab 
on his way to Shoah, where the Marquis Antinori, the leader of the expe- 
dition, is anxiously awaiting him, Signori Cecchi and Chiarini, who formed 
part of the Antinori expedition, arole Shoah, and are advancing to the 
centre, Captain Martini is accompanied in this, his third expedition to Shoah, - 
by young Count Pietro Antonelli, a nephew of the late Cardinal Secretary 
of State. . Signor Matteucci, ther with the Milan Committea,is organ- 
ising a new expedition, and will be joined by Dou Giovanni Borghese, a 
son of Prince Borghese of Rome. Mauch of the enthusiasm of the ‘Ttalians 
for opening commercial relations with Central Africa’ is due to old Mon- 
signor Massaia, a Piedmontese missionary, who has resided thirty years at 
Shoah, who acquired great influence over King Menelik, and who, we are 
informed, is now a prisoner in the hands of King John of Abyssinia. The 
Marquis Antinori, an old Perugian nobleman above seventy, and a per- 
sonal friend of the present Pontiff, ‘is anxious that Italy should settle on 
the Red Sea to assure direct communications with Central Africa, and to 
co-operate with the other Powers in putting down the slave trade, which is 
assuming colossal proportions. This question of Italian commerce with 
Africa highly interests the Pope, who, on several occasions, has declared 
that the law providing that young e must serve in the army will 
canse all the influence exercised by Italian missionaries in Africa, China, 
and America, to fall into the hands of Dutchmen, Belgians, and French- 
men, ‘The two sons of Duke Grazioli, who have just returned from a two 
years’ voyage round the world, havo confirmed what Admiral de Monale 
stated in the Italian Senate on this important question. The missionaries 
who are constantly sent out by the Propaganda Fide to every part of the 
world, are young and robust men, precisely such as the law on military con- 
scription picks out to serve in the army. Thus, two or three hundred 
young priests, who do very little in the way of strengthening the armed 
forces of Italy, are prevented from éarrying Italian influence into more 
distant lands. ; A, a 

f Tho Conservative Programme and Free Trado- . ° 

The eminently patriotic and pacific fête which took plaoe at Turin last 

November, when King Humbert inaugurated the monument erected io 
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memo of the colossal work achieved in the piercing of Mont Cenis, attested 


. most ol@&rly. that the great majority of the Italians rejoice at every earnest 


manifestation of peace and labour. The Conservative movement, which 
has assumed important proportions, is in itself a symptom of pacific policy. 
The Conservative party has organized itself thoroughly, and has com- 
menoed its work in the municipal camp. The deplorable conditions of 
municipal finance, the money. uselessly squandered by several provincial 


- and commercial councils, alarmed the Conservative party, which was partly 


subject to the will of the Pope; and the old formula, “ Neither electors nor 
elected,” the breaking of which was regarded by the olericals as a tacit recog- 
nition of accomplished facts, was virtually put aside to save local interests. 
‘The jœ was broken, and one may: positively rely on seeing the Conserva- 
tive party present itself in compact form’ at the next political elections. 
The recent book, published by Senator Stefano Jacini, of Milan, entitled, 
“«P Conservatori e l’ evoluzione naturale dei partiti politici in Italia,” has 
contributed in, great pi to enco and to raise the hopes of the Oon- 
gervatives. -Senator Jacini, who held the portfolio of Publio Works in the 
In Marmora-Csbinet, and who took a great part in the negotiations which 
‘brought about the Italo-Germanic alliance of 1868, is a man of great 
political merit and enjoying great authority in the State. His trank 
Conservative propminmie—thongh nat very clear on certain points—has 
produced a considerable impression. “Senator Jacini is of opinion that Italy 
must abandon every idea of territorial aggrandisement, and must unite 
with those Powers which are resolved to maintain peace. This policy will 
place the country in a position to settle the financial question, to obtain a 
partial disarmament of tho nation, and to promote agricultural and com- 
mercial improvement, Count Campello, one of the leaders of the rising Con- 
servative , entertains the same-ideas, which he has set forth in a brief 
pamphlet just published... Count Campello says :— 

°« Tf one considers the present state of things, one cennot help believing that this 
bellicose fever, which compels nations to arm to the teeth,- sacrificing the 
national wealth in ironclads and fortresses, in carbines and cannons, must neces- 
sarily stop, unless the most powerful Empires are to be completely destroyed. 
And it is the duty of every good Italian to hope that we shall, the moment other 
Powers have done the same, diminish our military expenses.” 7 


The Commune of Florence has set an example which deserves special 
attention. The enormous Place d’Armes, covering an extent of severgl 
acres of splendid land outside the Porta Pinti, which served no. purpose 
but that of a drill-ground, has been let to Cirio, the courageous Pied- 
montese exporter, who is now building refrigerating cara for the exporta- 
tion of Italian agricultural produce to England, Germany, and Busia. , 
The exports of vegetables, fruit, eggs, and fowls last year amounted to forty 
millions of francs. Signor Cirio purposes to export next year to’ the 
amount of one hundred millions of francs. The Place d’Armes of Florence 
will be cultivated with vegetables destined to fill the markets of Northern 
Europe with tha artichokes and canliflowers of Italy. This is a practi- 
cal mode of doing ‘to Italy. Signor Cirio’s patriotic efforts have 
encountered endless local and external opposition. But nothing would be — 
BO i. a thi sort of enterprise as a protective reaction on the part of. ° 
Austris and Germany in the negotiations for the new commercial tariffs.” 


“ Italy is a witness, at this moment, to the evil effects of protectionist duties. 


a 


The smuggling of ° and tobacco, since the ing of the late 
sgung sugar ne pane ; 
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modification presented {by Depretis, increasing the duty on fagar to 
protect Italian manufacturers and the price of tobacco and digars, has 
assumed huge proportions everywhere. Encounterg have taken place 
both in the Alpine passes and on several points of the cost between armed 
smugglers and custom-house officers. Signor Cirio and the Italian agri- 
cultural classes must hope that liberal principles will triumph in the 
negotiations for the new commercial treaties between Italy and other 
countries; and this principle of free trade seems to be clearly understood 
by the Conservatives themselves, who, in their programme, clearly declare 
that Ttaly must not abandon the traditions of her free-trade policy. 


The New EHicctoral Lav. 


There is no doubt that the future of Italy depends in a great’ measure 
on the effects of the new electoral Jaw which the Italian Parliament will 
be summoned to discuss. The idea of substituting the scrutin de liste for 
the present system might destroy local influences which, in many cases, 
impose their will on electoral colleges, and might produce a better under- 
standing between the agricultural electors ofa province summoned to 
vote for four or seven candidates. The Clerical and Conservative parties, 
which are botter organized, might benefit by the innovation. But one 
may fairly state that there is not much probability of the proposed scrutin 
de liste passing: the great majority of deputies, who owe their election 
to local influences, would not vote a law which would make it utterly 
impossible for them to be re-elected. 

A new electoral Jaw has been promised by King Humbert in his address 
to the Italian Chambers, and tho Ministers are bound to present it. The 
promoters of universal suffrage have calmed down at the prospect of 
universal suffrage ending with the complete trinmph of the Conservative 
element. But even the more moderate proposals for extending electoral 
rights to all men paying ten francs a year in taxce, or showing that they 
have passed the fourth enen class in the publio school, will place the 
country in the power of an unknown constituency. Will the peasants who 
pay ten franes, or the working classes who have studied in the schools, 

uppermost? And besides this, the right to vote would be extended to 
all who had attained the age of twenty-one, instead of twenty-five as 
under the former law. 


Progress in Industry and Agriculture. 

Parliamentary and political discussions do not, fortunately, prevent the 
country from progressing, howevor slowly, in industry and agriculture. 
While the courts of Florence and Pisa were trying the Internationalists 
accused of throwing bombs among peaceful citizens who had gathered to 
celebrate the fortunate escape of kag Humbert from the hands of the 
assassin Pussanante, the promoters of the industrial and agricultural 
exhibitions at Caserta, Perugia, and Monza were one that the 
great majority of the Italians are working steadily and noiselessly. That 
this must be the case is explained by tho fact that, notwithstanding the 
late bad harvests, the general depres8ion in commerce and agriculture, and 
the poverty of the country, the Italians continue to pay 40 per cent. of 
their income for government, provincial and oman taxes, aad that 
the Italian rente has risen to 45 in France, and 94 in Italy. Tho tourists 
who visited the exhibitions of Caserta, Peragia,~ and Monza, made the 
discovery that the considerable increase in the exports of Italy, as compared 
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with years, is due to-the fact that the agricultural and industrial . 
. interests Bf the nation are assuming considerable importance. The tourists 
found out that the thousands of Italigns who emigrate to South America 
are beginning to‘beSome a source of wealth, to their native country. The 
Lombard or Neapolitan emigrant applies to Scio and „Biella for his cloth, 
to “Naples for his macaroni,, td a for -the winés of Chianti and 
Montepulciano, to Sicily for Marsala and oranges, to Lombardy for silk, &o° 
The late official data show a prodigious increase ip the exporta, which must . 
neceegarily encourage the working claspes of Italy. - We ast 
f ae or: ; 

The commercial and industrial progress of the country is accompanied 
“ by equal pro in.art and literature. The monthly and weekly reviews 
which bave Pegan to appear within the last ten or fifteen years, ahow a 
considerable progress in the intellectual camp. ‘The fortnightly re- 
views ‘nd the monthly magazines, such as the Nuova Antologia, . - 
the Rivista Europea, the Rivista Nasionale, the Archivio Storico, the Bullet- 
tino di Arti Industrie o curiosità Venztsians, the Bullettino del Club Alpino, 
the Bulletiino della Societa Geografica, the Rivista Marittima, and many 
„more, contain important and interesting articles of well-known authors, 
and treat various subjects of a general literary, philosophical, and scientific 
character. The illustrated journals, which scarcely existed-in Italy before 
1870, have multiplied, and become most popular. - Some among them 
—and, first of all, the [ustrasions Italiana, edited by Treves, of Milan, 
—contain exquisite drawings, which might worthily compare with the 
best. in English and German journals. The Milan publishers, Treves, Son- 
sogno, Brigala, Haepli, and others, ‘are inundating Italy with popular 
illustrated journals and publications. Even Zola’s “ Assommòir” . “has 
been published in weekly penny ntmbers, with illustrations. Haepli 
-hagdone something far more usefal and pretty, by introducing among Italian 
children nursery books with coloured pictures, nurse falas a Italian 

' history. The two well-known Florence publishers, Barbera and Lemonnier, 
e are still competing with each other in their fine publications of the classics, 
of Italian translations of German and English poeta, and, indeed, in Italian 
‘translations of any work at all important published in England or in 
Germany. Í A : 
The publications of the Italian statistical section of the Ministry of ate: 

` culture and Commerce, under the direction of the Commendatore Bodio, 
. .deserve’ most special attentign. He may’ well’ be proud of the results 
attained at the last International Exhibition. ` The active and intelligent 
members of Signor Bodio’s staff have published moat intereating ‘and precious 
statistical data, with accurate maps illustrating the different subjects treated. 

' It would be unjust and unfair to accuse the Italians of indifference in 
matters affecting their traditional] artistic priority. ‘ Foreigners, who see a- 
fow lazy youngsters standing at the doors of a café or at the window of a 
club, are too apt to be severe, ‘Tha t majority of the Italians are 

` ‘those contadiai who keep up the wolk of the country with their toil’; 
. who rise at four in‘the morning, both summer‘and winter ; who go t rest ` 
the moment the sun seta; who never frequent public-houses or osterie ; 
and wfo,%s the Italian proverb says, have a sharp head and big’ boota. ``It 
is the preponderance of this rough ` working ee ‘class which, in 
fine, savès the nation ftom committing any rash action, and’ which pós- 
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oe popular good sense which has guided Italy through sfmany 
angers. i 

The Italian appears more indifferent than he really is.- The great differ- 
ence between the Italian and the Frenchman is precis@ly that the latter is 
more nervous, more irritable, and easily led astray. The awowr propre of an 
Italian may be aroused by a trifling hing: but never by a stupid thing. 
We have had an examplo of Italian irritability on the question of the restora- 
tion of St. Mark’s. The agitation got up in England on the subject pro- 
duced great irritation in Italy ; and the irritation was partly caused by 
the fact that the gentlemen who in London and other parts of England 
organized meetings and protests against tbe work which the Italian 
Government was carrying out at St. Mark’s, forgot that eight months 
before the Italian Government had ordered that the works of the fagade 
should not be carried ont. It would be unjust and unfair to say that the 
Italians are indifferent to matters of this kind. One might quote ama 
proof the fact that the Italian journals have interested themselves far 
more about this question of the restoration of St. Mark’s than about the 
experiments made at Spezia with the new colossal iron-clad, the Dussto. 
And yet the success of those experiments, especially after the discussions 
raised on the subject, ought to have produced great satisfaction. 

Italy is, most unquestionably, at present in a state of transition. The last 
Papal Encyclical Letter, Bternis Patri, and the strict instructions issued 
to the teachers of the Church of Rome to revive the learning of the 
Thomastic philosophy, pay be the symptom of a transition period in the 
education of the Italian clergy. The important pamphlets published of 
late by Italian statesmen on the transformation of parties demonstrate 
that Italian politics are in a transition period. The same must be.said of 
modern Italian literature and po Signor Corradini, in a book recently 
published on modern poets, most severely condemned the poems of 
Giosud Carducci, Stecchetti, and Rapisardi, and the whole legion of miner 
poets who term themselves Realisés. These modern poets have taken it into 
their head that old classical poetry, up to Manzoni, Grossi, Leopardi, 
Giusti, Abardi, and Prati, is a contre-sens to modern progress, to 
scientific research, to the emancipation of thought, &. &c. Modern 
life requires, in their opinion, a different form of poetry, suited to this 
steam and telegraph epoch. Arcadia and sentimentalism are ridiculous 
nowadays. Religion and morality only serve to encourage superstition. 
Signor Carducci would like to reconcile classicism with modern life. 
Signor Stecchetti (Guarini) has published a collection of sonnets and odes 
commencing in the moat pathetic style, filled with the love and poetry of 
Petrarch, and always ending with vulgarisms which he considers to be 
a suitable expression of this materialist and hard-working cynical century. 
Thus bis sonnet on the “Two Doves,” which is exquisite to the last 
quatrain, ends with the following lines :— 

“Dito al critici miei che ad ogni costo 
Viv mo veder ne’ miei sonetti 
Che mi piacete si, ma catte arrosto,” 

Tell the critics who will insist on my having youin my sonnets that I am very fond of 
you when roasted.” Š 

Signor Rapisardi has gone further. He has taken to glorifying Satan, 
and his infernal poems are meant to crush the prejudices of religion. Signor 
Corradini speaks at length of the Veronese poeteAbardi, and of the 
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oa ate Prati, whose late collection of odes and lyrics “Iside,” and his 
t colMetion .of sonnets “ Psiche,” are considered exquisitely delicate and 
classical. Signor Corradini is equally:prodigal in his praises of Signor 
Giacasa, whose medjæval comedies, “ La Partita a Scacchi’ and “ I] Trionfo 
d’ Amore,” contain noble and generous ideas in elegant verse, His 
comedy in martellian verse, “ Il marito amante della moglie,” possesses all. 
the attractions of a comedy of Goldoni. . 

- Signor Cavallotti, the republican poet, the author of “Alcibiades,” and - 
other heroic subjects, has published at Milan a large volume entitled 
“ Anticoglie,’”’ powerfully criticizing this realistic or material school, inau- 

ted with a certain apparent success by Carducci. Rapisardi studied it. _ 
ignor Cavallotti, who is most unquestionably a young author of great 
literary merits and classical tastes, loudly protests against the revival of a 
- poetry which aims at destroying all that 1s generous and noble, idealizing 
allethat is horrid, dabela and vulgar. Another Milanese poet, Signor 

Riza, a disciple of Manzoni, has come forward to condemn, with powerfal 

verses, the realistic school of Stecchetti, which ennobles swine and ridicules 

virtue. The comic Paolo Ferrari has-considered the ‘subject worth a drama. 

In his last work, “Per Vendetta,” one of these modern poets plays a promi- 

nent part. Signor Ferrari has presented him to the public under no 

favourable light, and the comedy is not likely to prove beneficial to the new 

school. But to return to Signor Corradini: it is most clear that he is right 

in stating that these extraordinary efforts to create a new style of poetry 

demonstrate that even the literature of Italy is decidedly in a transition 
iod. : : 

Paes named the poets whose works have produced the greatest im- 

reasion. But 1 might fill pages with the names of minor poets who are 
foolishly and blindly following the footsteps.of Carducci and Stecchetti, 
and whose poetical works have no other advantage than that of enoourag- 
ing the trade of provincial panteg ce 
While the journals of Italy find plenty of space for criticizing, landing, 
or condemning these modern poets, very few- take any pains about the’ 
- more important works published by philosophers and thinkers ‘in Italy. 

Father Curci has just published two large octavo volumes, containing the 

Latin and Italian text of the four Goepele. The Italian version is by far 
superior to any of the existing versions, and the preface and the annotations 


would deserve a special study. Father Curci is persuaded that modem. 


society is going to ruin. The principles of Christianity are completely 
forgotten. The only means to save society is to Christianize society—and 
thus he proposes to tranalate afresh, and reprint the whole Bible, and to 
comment on it, declaring that it is the Bible alone which can save the 
world. That a member of the Society of Jesus, and so eminent a man as 
Father Curci, should have used such lan , is a fact which in itself 
ought to have roused the attention of the Italian press. It would have 
engaged’ public opinion if Italian jeune were conducted by men who 
had less at heart party interests, and more those of the social and literary 
progress of Italy. The preface to the Italian version of the four Gospels 
possesses undoubted political importance, and its importance has been in- 
creased by the fact that the present Pontiff, Leo XIII., hastened to con- 
grattate Father Curci on his work, and to order a considerable number of 
copies of his translation to be distributed among the seminaries of Italy. ` 
' The revival of a literary movement in Italy has suggested to several 
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newspaper editors the idea of Sunday supplements, containing artig®s of a 
purely literary character. Tho Fanfulla della Domenica, or Sandafsupple- 
ment of the lively and ably conducted Roman journal Fan/eia, deserves 
apecial attention. The paper is edited by Signor Ferdinando Martini, a 
Tuscan, and a member of tho Italian Chamber of Deputies. Signor 
Martini ia unquestionably one of thé best modern Italian writers. Bote 
of his theatrical pieces, and more especially the two proverbs in martellian 
verse, “Chi sa il giuoco non l'insegni” and “II fuggire passo è quello dell’ 
uscio,” are delicately and admirably-written. I know of nothing in modern 
Italian theatrical literature more approaching to Alfred de Musaet’s oxqui- 
site comedies, Signor Martini, aa a critic, writes with great vivacity and 
great frankness. 
Progress in Art. 


There is scarcely a sculptor in Italy who has not been of late, or whois 
not at present, engaged in modelling some proposed monument to 
King Victor Emmanuel. Immediately after the death of the Re Galant- 
uomo, parliament, provincial and communal councils, political associations, 
trades unions, &c., opened publio subscriptions for erecting monuments to 
the founder of Italian unity. There is hardly an Italian village which has 
not offered a prize for the best design for a monument. One may easily 
imagine the Laad red of studios, fom Venice to Palermo, in which the 
moulding of equestrian statues of the soldier king is busily going on. In 
the public competition for the erection of a monument voted by the muni- 
cipality and people of Milan, Signor Roga, a Roman soulptor, was first. 

e monument, which is to be of colossal proportions, is most effective. 
The king ie mounted on a superb horse. e base is grand, and the 
bas-relief round the base represents the most important events in Victor 
Emmanuel’s reign, from his accession to power after the Novara defeat 
to his triumphal entry into Rome. © . 

Signor Vertunni, one of the most distinguished landscape painters in 
Rome, has just completed his official report on the position occupied by 
Italian paintings at the Paris Exhibition. Signor Vertanni, who is a man 
of great General aceon plakinonts and quite familiar with the whole his- 
tory, not only of Itahan but of European painting, has considered contem- 
porary Italian painting, in its relations with the social, literary, and 
political movements of the time. His account of the appearance made by 
native art at the Paris Exhibition is not flattering, but his estimate 
must be modified by the fact to which he gives great prominence, that 
several of the most distinguished amongst living Italian painters sent 
. no works at all, and others at so late a period of the Exhibition that 
their appearance did not produce the impression which a more care- 
foal study and better Enewledge might have caused. Signor Vertunni 
dwells much on the influence exerted on Italian art generally, but more 
ene on the works of the younger Roman artista, by the brilliant 
colouring and startling effecta of the late Spanish painter, Fortuny. What 
he most deplores as the prevailing defect in the national painting, is the 
disappearance of the marked types by which the different, schools of early 
Italian painting were characterized,—types which have not been replaced by 
others characteristic of actual life. In comparing the present condjtions of 
Italian with French ‘and English painting, he is compelled to observe that 
even the terrible trials through which nce has passed have not pre- 
vented the French Government, municipalities, and wealthy individuals, 
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‘from co inning a steady and jadioious patronage of. art; while the con- 
ee ng of England exhibits more than ever a marked national 
cera! still increasing fidelity and power the domestiv life 
bey national usages in which it is so much at home. : 
All lovers. of music will be glad to learn that Signor Verdi is composing. 
a new opera. The libretto fas been written by Signor Oamillo Boito, a 
Milanese poet, and himself one of the best musical composers in Italy. or 
Boito’s “ Mefistofele’ may be considered to be the finest opera ie 
. an Italian maestro, after Verdi’s, « Aida.” Signor Marchetti, the author of 
“Ruy Blas,” is likewise engaged i in the composition of a new work. New 
operas in abundance will be. represented, no doubt, in the principal ae 
theatres during the approaching Carnival season. There is hard] 
Italian maestro who has not started with a poetical success or a 
Few have deserved and earned the success obtained by Boito and Marchetti, 
~ but I might mention a dozen more maestri who have already noieta i 
certain popularity. The well-known musio publishers of. Milan rdi, 
have just issued a series of new canzonetti by Signor Tosti and Signor 
© Botoh, two of the most popular composers of romantic and drawing-room 
songs. The names of Tosti and Rotoh have become familiar to ish as 
wel ag Ttalian musical amateurs. z3 E 


All who sympathize with: Taly must admit that the Hatin are doing all 
` in their power to promote social, lite and artistic progress. If the pro- 
is not. so great or so RR cause must be attributed in great 
art to the unsettled state of- political parties, The men who, during the 
last twenty years, have'taken a prominent part in politica, and who now 
are sodedeead the most influential statesmen of the two principal political 
parties in Italy, have never taken the pains to occupy themselves with that 
m of the Italian nation which anxiously awaited the accomplishment of . 
talian unity to promote the economical welfare of the country. Public 
attention has been constantly turned towards party-strife and intrigne, and 
a very little notice has been taken of the material conditions of the. nation. 
. Had those party-leaders of Italian politics who, at this very moment, are 
forming offensive and defensive alliances between small groùpe, who seem ` 
S TE that the future of Italy depends on- the rE of Sella ‘or - 
Depretis, of Cairoli or Minghetti, ulahe party-leaders' followed with 
conscientious attention the movement of Italian socal, literary, and artistic 
life, the country would at this moment ‘enjoy greater happiness and tran- 
guillity. A considerable part of the energy and timé wasted in useless! 
struggles might have been spent in promoting the general welfare. 


EXPERIMENTAL LEGISLATION AND THE 
DRINK TRAFFIC. 


“ FOOL, Mr. Edgeworth, is one who has never made an experi- ` 
- A ment.” Such are, I believe, the exact words of the remark 
which Erasmus Darwin addressed to Richard Lovell Edgeworth. They 
deserve to become proverbial. They have the broad foundation of 
truth, and the trenchant diaregard of accuracy in detail which mark an 
adage. Of course, the saying at once suggests the question—what is 
an experiment? In a certain way, all people, whether fools or wise 
men, are constantly making experiments. The education of the infant 
is thoroughly experimental from the very first, only in a haphazard and `° 
unconscious way. The child which overbalances itself in learning to 
walk is experimenting on the Jaw of gravity. All successful action is 
successful experiment, in the broadest sense of the term, and every 
mistake or failure is a-negative experiment, which deters us from repe- 
tition. Our mental framework, too, is marvellously contrived, so as to 
go on ceaselessly registering on the tablets of the memory the favourable 
or unfavourable results of every kind of action. Charles Babbage 
proposed to make an automaton chess-player which should register 
mechanically th@ number of games lost and gained in consequence of 
every sort of move. Thus, the longer the automaton went on playing 
games, the more experienced it would become by the accumulation of 
experimental results. Such a machine precisely represents the acquire- 
ment of experience by our nervous organisation. 

t Erasmus Darwin doubtless meast by experiment something more 
than this unintentional heaping-up of experience. The part of wisdom 
is to learn to foresee the results of our actions, by making slight end 
harmless trials before we commit ourselves to an irrevocable line of 
conduct. We ought to feel our way, and try the ice before we venture 
on it to a dangerous extent. To make an experimént, in this more 
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propig sense, is to arrange certain known conditions, or, in other words, 
.. to put’ together certain causal agents, in order to ascertain their aggre- 
gate outcome or effect. The experiment has knowledge alone for its . 
immediate purpose. But he is truly happy, as the Latin poet said, who 
can discern the causes of things, for, these being known, we can proceed 
at once to safe and profitable applications. 

“It need hardly be said that it is to frequent and carefolly-planned © 
- appeals to experiment in the physical sciences, that we owe almost all 
the progress of the human race in the last three centuries. Even moral 
and intellectual triumphs might aften be traced back to dependence on - 
physical inventions, and to the incentive which they give to general 
activity. Certainly, political and military success is almost entirely 
dependent on the experimental sciences. It is difficult, to discover, that, 
as régards courage, our soldiers in Afghanistan and Zululand are any 
better than the men whose countries they invade. But it is the science 
of the rifle, the shell, and the mountain gun—science perfected by 
constant experimentation—which gives the poor savage no chance of 
` successful resistance. To whom do we owe all this in its first beginning, 

but to the great experimentalist, the friar, Roger Bacon, of Oxford, our 

truest and greatest national glory, the smallest of whose merits is that 
_he first mentions gunpowder ; yet so little does this nation yet appreciate 
the sources of its power and greatness that the writings of Roger Bacon 
“le, to a great extent, unprinted and unexplored. It is only among 
continental scholars that Roger Bacon is regarded as the miracle of his 
age and country. 

e No doubt it is to Francis Bacon, the Lord High Chancellor of 

England, that the world generally attributes the inauguration of the 

new inductive era of science. This is hardly the place to endeavour to 

decide whether the world has not made a great mistake. Professor 

Fowler, in his admirable critical edition of the “ Novum Organum,” has 

said about all that can be said in favour of Lord Bacon’s scientific 
. claims ; yet I hold to the opinion, long since stoutly maintgined by the 

late Professor De Morgan, not to speak of Baron Liebig and others, 
that Lord Bacon, though a truly clever man, was a mere dabbler in 
inductive science, the true methods of which he quite misapprehended. 

At best, he put into elegant and striking language an estimate of the . 

tendency of science towards experimentalism, and a forecast of the results 

to be obtained. The regeneration of these last centuries is due to a 

long series of philosophers, from Copernicus, Galileo, Descartes, Newton, — 

Leibnits, down to Watt, Faraday, and Joule. Such men followed a 

procedure very different from that of Francis Bacon. 

Now we come to the point of our inquiry. Is the experimental 
methagl necessarily icted to the world of physical science? Do we 
sufficiently apply to moral, social, and political matters those’ methods 
which have been proved so invaluable in the hands of physical philo- 
sophers? Do our legislators, in short, appeal to experiment in ‘a way 
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which excepts them from the definition of Erasmus Darwin ? glish 
legislation, no doubt, is usually preceded by a great amount of public 
discussion and Parliamentary wrangling. Sometimes there is plenty of 
statistical inquiry—plenty that is, if it were of the right sort and 
conducted according to true scientific method. Nevertheless, I venture © 
to maintain that as a general rule Parliament ignorés the one true way 
of appealing directly to experience. Our Parliamentary Committees and 
Royal Commissions of Inquiry pile up Blue-books full of information 
which is generally not to the point. The one bit of information, the 
` actual trial of a new measure on a small scale, is not forthcoming, 
- because Parliament, if it enacts a law at all, enacts it for the whole 
' Kingdom. It habitually makes a leap in the dark, because I suppose it 
is not consistent with the wisdom and dignity of Parliament to grope 
its way, and feel for a safe footing. Now I maintain, that in large 
classes of legislative affairs, there is really nothing to prevent our making 
direct experiments upon the living social organism. Not only is social 
experimentation a possible thing, but it isin every part of the kingdom, 
excepting the palace of St. Stephen’s, the commonest thing possible, the 
universal mode of social progress, It would hardly be too much to say that 
social progress is social experimentation, and social experimentation is 
social progress. Changes effected by any important Act of Parliament 
are like storms, earthquakes, and cataclysms, which disturb the continuous 
course of social growth. Sometimes they do much good; sometimes 
much harm; but in any case it is hardly possible to forecast the result 
of a considerable catastrophic change in the social organism. Therefore 
-I hold unhesitatingly that, whenever it is possible, legislation should’ 
observe the order of nature and proceed tentatively. 

Social progress, I have said, is social experimentation. Every new 
heading that is inserted in the London Trades’ Directory, is claimed by 
those private individuals who have tried a new trade and found it 
to answer. The struggle for existence makes us all look out for chances 
of profit. We are all perhaps in some degree inventors, but some are 
more bold and successful. Now every man who establishes a shop 
or factory or social institution of a novel kind is trying an experi- 
ment. If he hits an unsupplied need of his fellow-men the experiment 
succeeds ; that is, it has something succeeding or following it, namely, 
repetition by himself and others. The word “ success” is a most happy 
one etymologically. To have success is to haye a future—a future of 
imitators. 

It is quite apparent that all the great novelties of recent times have 
been worked out in this tentative way. How, for instance, has our 
vast and marvellous railway system been developed? Did it spring 
forth perfect from the wise forethought of Parliament, as Minervay fofly 
armed and equipped, leaped from the head of Jupiter? On the con- 
trary, did not our wise landowners and practical®men oppose rail- 
ways to the very utmost—until they discovered what a mistake they 
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werÀmaking? There is no great blame to them. - Who, indeed, could 


sce in the rude tram-line of Benjamin Outram the germ which was to - 
grow into the maze of lines, and points, and signals which we now pass 
through without surprise ʻat Clapham Junction or at London Bridge? 
That most complex organization, a great railway station, is entirely a 
product of frequent experiment. Gradatim—Step by'Step—would be 
no unapt motto for any great industrial successes. In such matters 
experiments are both intentional and unintentional. Of the former the 
public hears little, except when they result in some profitable patent. 
The preliminary trials are usually performed in secret, for obvious 
reasons, and the unsuccessful ones are left undescribed and are quickly 
forgotten. As to unintentional experiments, they are too numerous. i 
“Every railway accident which happens is an experiment revealing some 
-fault of design, some insufficiency in the materials, some contingency 
unprovided for. The accident is inquired into, and then the engineers 
set to work to plan improvements which shall prévent the like accident 
from happening in the future. If we had time to trace the history of 
the steam engine, of gas lighting, of electric telegraphs, of submarine 
cables, of electric lighting, or of any other great improvement, we 
should see, in like manner, that- the wisdom: of Parliament has had - 
nothing to do with planning it. From the first to the last the rule of 
progress has been that’of the ancient nursery rhyme—Try, try, try: 
And if at first you don’t succeed, Try, try, try again. : 
- To put the matter in the strongest light, let the reader consider 
what he would say about a proposal that Parliament should decide 
* arbitrarily, by its own wisdom, concerning any great impending improve- ` 
ment; take, for instance, that of tramways and steam tramcars. Tt is 
quite conceivable that steam tramcars will eventually succeed so well as 
to replace horse conveyance to a great extent. All main highways will 
then, of course, be laid with tram-rails. “But what should we think: 
of the wisdom of Parliament if it undertook to settle the question once 
for all, and, after taking a score of Blue Books full of evidence, to decide 
either that there should be, no steam tramcars, or that steam tramways 
should be immediately laid down between all the villages in the king- 
dom. The House of Lords did take the former course two sessions 
ago, and prohibited the use of steam on tramways, because it might 
. frighten horses. In the next session they felt the folly of opposing 
the irresistible, and expressly allowed the experimental use of steam on 
tramways. ` ote 
It may, perhaps; be objected that these are matters of physical 
science and practical engineermg, in which the supremacy of experi- 
ment has lgng been recognised. - That is not wholly so; for the success 
& œ system, like that of the railways or tramways, depends much 
-upon social considerations. However that may be, there is no.difficulty 
in showing that the’same principles apply to the most purely social 
institutions. If anything, it is the social side of an enterprise which - 
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is usually most doubtful, and most in need of experiment when if can 
be applied. To conatruct the Thames Tunnel was a novel and diffi- 

cult work at the time, but not so diffiéult as to get the populace to. 
use it. The Great Eastern steamship was another instance of a great 
mechanical success, which was a social and economical failure. 

Many like cases might be mentioned, such as the real ice-rinks lately 

invented. 

How is it that any kind of purely social institution is usually esta- 
blished? Take the case of the Volunteer Force. This was commenced, 
not to speak of earlier movements, or the ancient Honourable Artillery 
Company, by a few isolated experiments, such as that of the Exeter 
Rifle Corps in 1852, and the Victoria Rifle Corps in 1858. These suc- 
ceeded so well that when, in 1859, fears of invasion were afloat, the 
imitative process set in rapidly. Of course, wise practical people 
laughed at the mania for playing at soldiers, and most people clearly 
foresaw that, when once the volunteers had got tired of their new 
uniforms, the-whole thing would collapse. But experience has decided 
very differently. The force, instead of declining, has gone on steadily 
growing and substantially improving, until a good authority lately 
spoke of it as the only sound part of our military system. How much 
has the wisdom of Parliament had to do with the creation of this force? 
I believe that even now the Government and the military classes do 
not appreciate what thé volunteer force has done for us, by removing 
all fear of safety at home and enabling the standing army to be freely 
sent abroad. 

Take again the case of popular amusements. Would Parliament*® 
ever think of defining by Act of Parliament when and how people shall 
meet to amuse themselves, and what they shall do, and when they shall 
have had enough of it? Must not people find out by trial what 
pleases and what does not? ‘The late Mr. Serjeant Cox is said to have 
invented Penny Readings for the people, and they answered so well 
under his management that they were imitated in all parts of the king- 
dom, and eventually in many other parts of the world. Spelling-bees 
were, I believe, an American invention, and had a very lively but brief 
career. The recent courses of popular scientific lectures arose out of 
the very successful experiment instituted by Professor Roscoe at Man- 
chester. Many. attempts are just now being made to provide attractive 
and harmless amusements for the people, and this must, of course, be 
done in a tentative manner. 

It is curious indeed to observe how evanescent many social inven- 
tions prove thernselves to be ; growth and change have been so rapid of 
late that there is constant need of new inventions. The Rgyal Institu- 
tion in Albemarle-street was a notable invention of its time, chief dte 
to Count Rumford, and its brilliant success led to early imitation in 
Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh, and perhaps elsewhere. But the 
provincial institutions have with difficulty maintained their raison a’étre.- 
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Afto the. Royal Instittitions came a series of Mechanics’ Institutions, 
which, as regards the Mechanica element, were thoroughly unsuccessful, 
but proyed themselves useful in the form of popular colleges or middle- 
class schools.° Now, the great and genuine success of Owens College, 
as teaching body, is leading to the creation of numerous local colleges 
of similar type. This is the age, again, of Free Public Libraries, the 
practicability and extreme usefulness of which were first established in 
Manchester. When ‘once possessed ‘of local habitations, such institu- 
tions will, it may be hoped, have long careers; but bricks and mortar 
are.usually requisite to give perpetuity to a social experiment. When 
` thus perpetuated, each kind of institution marks its own age with almost 
geologic certainty. From the times of the Saxons and the Normans 
_ We can trace a series of strata of institutions superposed in order of 
` time. The ancient Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, the medimval 
Guilds surviving in the City Companies, the Grammar Schools of the 
Elizabethan age, the Almshotises of the Stuart period, the Commercial 
institutions of Queen Anne’s reign, and so on down to the Free Libra- 
ries and Recreation Palaces of the present day. Even styles of archi- 
tecture are evolved by successful innovation, that is experiment followed. 
by imitation, and this was never more apparent than in the imitation 
which has followed upon Sir Joseph Paxton’s grand experiment at the 
Exhibition of 1851.* 

Now, my contention is, that legislators ought, in many branches of 
legislation, to adopt confessedly this tentative procedure, which is the 
very method of social growth. Parliament must give up the preten- 
sion that it can-enact the creation of certain social institutions to be 
carried on as specified in the “hereinafter contained” clauses.. No 
doubt, by aid of an elaborate machinery of administration and -a 
powerful body of police, Government can, to a certain extent, guide, or 
at any rate restrain, the conduct of its subjects. Even in this respect . 
` its powers are very limited, and a law which does not command the 
congent of the body of the people must soon be repealed or become 
inoperative. But as regards the creation of institutions, Parliament is 
almost powerless, except by consulting the needs of the time, and offer- 
ing facilities for such institutions to grow up as experience shows to. be 
successful, But an unfortunate confusion of ideas exists, and it seems 
to. he supposed ‘that because, for reasons of obvious convenience, the 
civil and criminal laws are as a general rule made uniform for the 
whole kingdom, therefore the legislative action of Parliament must 
always be uniform and definitive When an important change is advo- 
cated, for instance, in the Licensing Laws, Parliament collects abundant 
information, which i is usually inconclusive, and then proceeds to effect 
alleoveg the Kingdom some very costly and irrevocable change ; a change 

* Ido not remember to ave seen the importance of this imitative tendency in social 


affairs described by ahy @riter, except the French and Economist, Dupuit, who 
or ae aaa remarkable memoirs, ted in the ‘‘ Annales des Ponta eb 
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which generally disappoints its own advocates. Take the case óf the 
Sale of Beer Act of 1880, generally known as the Beershop Act. - This 
is a salient example of bad legislation. Yet it was passed by the almost 
unanimous wisdom of Parliament, the division in the Alouse of Com- 
mons on the second reading showing 245 ayes and only 29 noes. The 
Act originated with Brougham, in the sense that he had in 1822 and 
1828 brought in somewhat similar bills, which were partially adopted 
by the Government of 1880. The idea of the Act was to break down 
the monopoly of the brewers and publicans; to throw open the trade 
in beer on free-trade principles; and by offering abundance of whole- 
some, pure, weak beer, to draw away the working classes from the gin 
shops. All seemed as plausible as it was undoubtedly well intended. 
Objections were of course made to the bill, and many people predicted 
evil consequences; but all such sinister predictions were supposed ‘to be 
spread about by the interested publicans and brewers. Nevertheless, 
the new Act was soon believed to be a mistake. Sydney Smith, though 
he had not many years before pleaded for liberty for the people to 
drink rum-and-water, or whatever else they liked (Edinburgh Review, 
1819), quickly veered round, and gave a graphic account of the beastly 
state of drunkenness of the Sovereign People. 

It may be safely said that the Beershop Act realised all the evils 
expected from it, and few or none of the advantages. It is difficult to 
say anything in favour of the bar at the corner public-house, except 
that it is better than the dirty low little beershop, hiding itself away in 
some obscure recess of the streets. The first is at any rate under tho 
are of the public and the control of the magistrates; the beershop, 
until within the last few years, was too likely to become the uncon- 
trolled resort of the worst classes. Even now that the beershops are 
brought under the Licensing Magistrates, many years must elapse before 
the evil wrought by the Act of 1880 can be thoroughly removed. 
This then is a striking instance of a leap in the dark, which ought 
never to have been committed by a prudent legislature. When the 
Sale of Beer Bill was under discussion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
- seemed to feel that it was a bill which needed experimental trial; for 
when objection was made that the Act would not extend to Scotland, 
he urged that it might be better to try the Act in one part of the 
kingdom in the first instance, and then if it were found to be beneficial, 
and to answer its intended objects, it might be extended to other parts.* 

In more recent years the granting of grocers’ licenses for the free 
sale of all kinds of spirituous liquors is likely to prove itself to be an 
equally disastrous leap inthe dark. With the very best intentions, and 
on the most plausible theoretical grounds, Mr. Gladatone’s Government 
greatly extended the free sale of wine and beer, so that now, jn sme 
popular watering-places, I have noticed that almost every third shop 
window is ornamented with a pyramid of beer b®ttles. Yet the late 


T u Hansard’s Debates,” 8th April, 1830, New Series, vol. xxiv, p. 25. 
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Goy ent have only succeeded in making the grocers’ shop the 
avenue to the publican’s bar. No-one can for a moment Believe that 
the free sale of liquors for home use has in the least degree weakened 
the publican’s fold on his customers. If I had on à priori grounds to 
plan out a scheme of liquor traffic, I should just reverse the existing 
law relating to Beershops and Grocers’ Licenses. I would prohibit the 
“off” sale of liquor on any premises where other articles were sold; 
the purchaser desiring to buy wine,- beer, or spirits for home use 
should bé obliged to go to some one of p comparatively few well-marked , 
shops dealing in those things alone. On the other hand, where liquor 
is sold for consumption on the premises, I should oblige the seller-to 
furnish food and reasonable sitting accommodation. This would be 
nothing more than a return to the old law about Licensed Victuallers, 
which” yet exists in the letter, though it has been allowed to fall into 
practical abeyance, The very reasonable law obliging publicans to 
afford general entertainment -was sadly broken down by the Beershops 
Act, which provided unlimited means for the drinking of beer, pure and 
simple, without food of any"kind. But my contention is that we must 
not proceed in such matters on à priori grounds at all. We must try: 
Perhaps it may be said that every new law is necessarily an experi- 

ment, and affords experience for its own improvement, and, if necessary, .’ 
its abrogation. But there are two strong reasons why an Act Which 
has been made general, and has come into general operation, can seldom 
serve as an etperiment. Of course, a great many Acts of Parliament 
are experimentally found to be mistaken, for they never come into con- 
siderable operation at all, like the Acts to promote registration of titles,*. 
not to mention the Agricultural Holdings Act.~ Such cases prove little 
or nothing, except the weakness, and possibly the insincerity, of the 
Legislature. - But if ax Act comes largely into operation it is practically 
irrevocable. - Parliament cannot say simply “ as you were,” and proceed — 
to a new and more hopeful experiment. A social humpty-dumpty 
cannot be set up again just as it was before, even by the Queen’s men. 
The vested interests ‘created are usually too formidable to be put aside, 
and too expensive to be bought up. A good many years, say seven, or 
ten at the least, are needed to develop properly any important legislative 
experiment, so that the same generation of statesmen would not have 
more than three or‘ four opportunities: of experiment in the same subject 
during the longest political career. If we divide up the country, and ` 
try one experiment on: one town or county, and ‘another on another, 
there is a possibility-of making an almost unlimited number of valid 
trials within ten or twenty years.» But, apart from this consideration, 
a general legislative change is not’a true experiment at all, because it 
affords yo clear means of distinguishing its effects from the general 
resultant of social and industrial progress. Statistical facts are usually 
numerical or quantit@tive in character, so that, if many causal agencies 


. are in operation at the same time, their effects are simply added 
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together: algebraically, and aro inextricably merged into a general’ total. 
Thus, the total numbers receiving poor-law relief, or the numbers appre- 
hended in the kingdom for drunkenness, are numerical results affected 
by the oscillations of trade, by the character of the séasons, the value 
of gold, etc., etc., as well as by the acts of the legislature. To make a 
valid experiment we must have a certain thing subject to certain 
constant conditions, and we must introduce a single definite change of 
condition, which will then -be probably the cause of whatever pheno- 
menon follows. It is possible, indeed, to experiment upon an object of 
varying conditions, provided we can find two objects which vary similarly; 
we thon operate upon the one, and observe how it subsequently differs 
from the other. We need, in fact, what the chemists call a “ blind 
experiment.” Suppose, for instance, that an agricultural chemist or a 
scientific farmer wished to ascertain the effect of a new kind of manure; 
would it be rational for him to spread the manure over all his available 
land? Would it not then be doubtful whether the increase or decrease 
of yield were due to the manure or to the character of the seasons? In 
this case his neighbours’ crops might, to some extent, furnish the blind 
experiment, showing what had been the ordinary yield. But, of course, 
the obvious mode of procedure is to spread the new manure over a part 
only of each experimental field, so that the difference of the crops on the 
different patches brings out, in the most unquestionable way, the effect 
` of the manure. Not only is the smaller experiment, in a logical point 
of view, far better than the larger one, but it is possible to try many 
concurrent small experiments upon a farm of moderate extent. 

I maintain that, if our legislators are to act rationally, they will as 
far as possible imitate the agricultural chemist. The idea, for instance, 
of obliging, or even allowing, all the boroughs in the kingdom simul- 
taneously to adopt the Gothenburg plan, would be ridiculous and 
irrational. The cost and confusion which would arise from a sudden 
general trial must be very great; many years would elapse before the 
result was apparent. And that result would not be so clear as if the 
trial were restricted to some half-a-dozen towns. In the meantime it 
would be far better that other boroughs should be trying other experi- 
ments, giving us many strings to our bow, while some towns would 
actually do best for the country by going on as nearly as possible in 
their present coursc. Specific and differentiated experience is what we 
need, before making any further important change in the drink trade. 

Not only is this the rational method of procedure, but it is practically 
the method to which we owe all the more successful legislative and 
administrative reforms of later years. e Consider the Poor Law question. 
During the eighteenth century, Parliament made two or three leaps in 
the dark, by enacting laws such as Gilbert’s Act, and very nearly romed 
the kingdom by them. The great Poor Law Commission commenced its 
operations in the soundest way by collecting all available information 
about the treatment of the poor, whether at home or abroad. But, what 
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is more to the point, since the new Poor Law was passed in 1884, the 
partially free action of Boards of Guardians, under the supervision of 
` the Poor Law Commission and the Poor Law Board, has afforded a long 


series of erperitheftal results. The reports of Mr. Edwin Chadwick , 


and the late Sir George Shaw Lefevre ‘are probably the best models of 
the true process of administrative reform to be anywhere found. In 
more recent years several very important experiments have been tried 
by different Boards of Guardians, such as the boarding out of pauper 
children, the suppression of vagrancy by the provision of separate vagrant 
cells and the hard-labour test, and the cutting down of outdoor relief. 
If the total abolition of outdoor relief is ever to be tried, it must be tried 


on the small scale ‘first; it would be a far too severe and dangerous ' 


measure to force upon the whole country at a single blow. Much 
attentitn has lately been drawn to the so-called “ Poor Law Experiment 
at Elberfeld;” which was carefully described by the Rev. W. Walter 


Edwards, in an article in the Conrearrozany Raview for July, 1878, - 


bearing that precise title. jo a 

Even when an Act of Parliament is passed in general terms applying 
to the whole kingdom at once, it by. no means follows that it will 
be equally put into operation everywhere. ‘The discretion necessarily 


allowed to magistrates and other authorities often gives ample scope for ~ 


instructive experiments. Some years since the Howard Association 
called attention to what they expressly called “The Luton experiment,” 
consisting in the extraordinary success with which the magistrates of 
Luton in’ Bedfordshire enforced the provisions, of the “ Prevention of 
Crime Act.” | The number of committals to gaol from Luton and its 
vicinity was reduced from two hundred and fifty-seven in 1869 to sixty- 
six in 1874. The only fault of the experiment consists in the possibility 
that the thieves and roughs migrated, but this difficulty would be less 
` serious had the experiment been tried in larger towns. | 

What little insight we can gain into the operation of the Licensing 
Laws is mainly due to the considerable differences with which they have 
been administered in different places. Such is the latitude of discretion 
given by the law, that magistrates can often make very distinct experi- 
ments. A short time ago the magistrates of Glasgow intentionally and 
avowedly made the experiment of locking up in gaol all the drunkards 
brought. before them. When I last heard about this experiment it was 
‘on the point of failing, because the gaols of Glasgow were all quite fall, 


and still the drunkards were coming to the bar. In 1868 the Licensing 


Magistrates of Liverpool commenced a most interesting experiment, by 
declaring their intention to adopt “ Free licensing,” that is, to grant 
licenses to any suitable persons who applied for them. Thp publicans’ 
licenses rere increased from 1674 in 1862, to 1940 in 1866. The system 
was abandoned in this last year, owing to a change in the constitution 
of the Bench. None ef the magistrates who advocated the change, we are 

told, ever recanted, but some who supported the change to a restrictive 


o 
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policy have been disappointed with the results. The teaching of 
this real experiment has been carefully discussed by Mr. S. G. Rathbone 
in a very able letter, published in the Tines of thg 12th of February, 
1877, as also in his evidence before the Lords’ Committee of Inquiry on 
Intemperance (Questions 259—884, &.). But apart from his objections 
to the interpretation put upon the facts, the experiment was not con- 
tinued sufficiently long, and the town in which it was tried is so unique 
in the annals of intemperance as to be ill-fitted for the purpose. 

Much attention has been drawn recently to the merits of the so-called 
Gothenburg Scheme, the adoption of which has been so ably advocated 
by Mr. J. Chamberlain, M.P. Now, what is this advocacy but argu- 
ment from & successful experiment? The municipal authorities of 
Gothenburg allowed a certain method of conducting the sale of liquor 
to be tried there, and the success was apparently so great, that other 
Swedish towns are rapidly adopting the same plan. ‘This is just the 
right procedure of trial and imitation. But if Mr. Chamberlain means 
that because the plan succeeds in Gothenburg, therefore the municipal 
authorities of English towns ought at once to be obliged to purchase 
and administer the public-houses, he goes much too far. All we ought 
to do ia to try the system in a limited number of towns. Any one 
acquainted with the bright little Swedish seaport, and the orderly 
polished lower class population of Sweden, will be in no hurry to draw 
analogies between their condition and that of our great, busy, turbulent 
Anglo-Irish towns. At any rate it is obvious that experiments ought 
to be made upon the most closely proximate cases which can be found, 
and if three or four such towns as Birmingham, Bristol, Bolton, and 
Newcastlejupon-Tyne could be induced to try the Gothenburg scheme, 
it would be an ample first experiment. Even between English towns 
the differences of magnitude, race, occupation, and local government are 
often so great that it is by no means certain that the same scheme will - 
succeed equally in all. The differences in the intemperance rates in the 
several boroughs of England, to which I shall perhaps draw attention 
on a future occasiqn, are so extraordinary and profound that the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords were thoroughly bewildered on the 
subject. Under such circumstances it should not be assumed that 
uniform legislation must be the ultimate object of our efforts. `’ 

It is a most important question how far the proposals of the United 
` Kingdom Alliance for the Suppression of the Liquor Traffic can be 
approved from the point of view here taken up. I venture to maintain 
that those proposals, so far as embodied in the Permissive Prohibitory 
Bill, now dropped, had all the possible evils of a great legislative leap 
in the dark, with few of the corresponding possible advgntages. Four 
years ago, in a paper read to the Manchester Statistical Society, gave 
reasons for believing that the long-continued and costly proceedings of 
the Alliance were simply thrown away, except so far as they might bea 
warning against similar unwise attempts at legislation. I showed that 
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the Alliance were striving against triple improbabilities : firstly, the 


‘improbability (as manifested by the decreasing ratio of the Ayes to the 


Noes in the House gf Commons’ divisions) that Parliament would ever 
pass the bill; secondly, the improbability that, if passed, the Permissive 
Act would be largely adopted by local authorities ; thirdly, the impro- 
bability that, if adopted, it would succeed in lessening intemperance. 
According to the mathematical principle of the composition of proba- 


` bilities by multiplication, the probability ‘that any good would ever 


result from an agitation costing more than a quarter -of a million 
pounds, and extending already beyond a quarter of a century in dura- 
tion, was practically-nil. The only effective answers given to my 
arguments were that of the Rey. Mr. Steinthal and one or two others, 


. whe" held that the probabilities in question are not altogether indepen- 


dent, because Parliament could hardly be forced to pass the bill unleas 
there were extensive localities wishing to adopt it. There is a certain 
amount of truth in this objection, but it does not to any great'degree 
strengthen the position of the Alliance. Their proposals in their 


- original form seem to me to ‘have the character of a vast experiment, so 


vast that it was intended to involve the extinction of the trade of 
publicans and liquor dealers generally in all parts of the country. 
Now, that is an experiment, because it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
the population would tolerate such an interference with their habits, 
when the meaning of the Act came home to them. The information 
which we can draw from Maine, or other places where prohibition of 
the traffic has existed, is most conflicting in itself, and remote in 
analogy. Accordingly, I should much dike to see the prohibition of tho 
public sale of liquor tried in several large English boroughs and districts, 
provided -that the necessary Act for _the purpose could be carried 
without stopping all other legislation on the subject. ` 

Within the last twelve months Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his followers 


“have had the excellent good sense to drop the Permissive Bill, and pro- 


ceed, by way of Parliamentary resolution, in favour of “local option.” 
I really do not know exactly what is meant by “logal option’? Per- 
haps the Alliance itself does-ngt know; the wisest course would be not 
to know, that is to leave a latitude of meaning. In any case they 
have changed their policy. For year after year, for nearly the average 
length of a generation, it was the eleven clauses and one schedule of — 
the Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill, pure and simple. Now it is 
“ local option.” Even if “local option” mean option of prohibition, a 
resolution is a more tentative method of procedure than the precise 
clauses of the celebrated bill. Butrif, as I fondly hope, “local option” 
will be interpreged to mean option for local authorities to regulate the 
liquo? traffic in the way thought to be most suitable to the locality, 
including prohibition when clearly desired by the inhabitants, then the, 
matter assumes a mith more hopeful aspect. Not only’ will the re- ~- 
sistance to such a proposil be far less than to the Permissive Bill, 
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but there will be considerable -probability that when passed some suc- 
cessful experiments will be carried out. In fact, this “local option” 
would just be the mode of giving a wide field for diverse experiments 
which I am advocating. The teetotallers would be* at liberty to try 
their experiments, but they would not in the meantime stop the pro- 
gress of many other experiments, some of which might, in the course 
of ten or fifteen years, offer a sound solution of this most difficult 
problem. Of course I am aware that this question of the dripk traffic 
is to a considerable extent a political one. There is a good deal which 
I might say upon this topic, but it would not be suitable to the tenor 
of my theme. If the political condition of England be such that the 
social reform of the people is. not the main purpose of our Government, 
then we must hope that there are brighter lands where the political 
position is very different. 

The best way of dealing with the liquor trade would be to hand over 
the matter to the hands of a strong executive commission framed some- 
what on the lines of the Poor Law Commission. This body should 
have the power of authorizing schemes proposed by local authorities, 
and should supervise the working of such schemes, and collect minute 
information as to the results. They would work entirely through local 
authorities, whether the. corporations of cities and boroughs, or the 
benches of Licensing Magistrates. Before allowing any very serious 
experiments, such as the abolition of the public sale, the local authority 
would have to present evidence that the mass of the inhabitants was 
in favour of such a measure, and the Commissioners would then pro- 
bably assign a suitable district, and authorize police regulations suitable 
for the most advantageous trial of the experiment. This method 
would carry out to the fallest point the idea of a “local option.” Free 
licensing might be tried in Liverpool, and such other boroughs as liked 
to venture on such a hazardous experiment. The Gothenburg scheme 
would be adopted by Birmingham and a few other towns. Manchester 
might prefer the slighter measure of a rigid restriction and supervision 
of the public-houses. It is to be hoped that Sunday closing and a 
lessening of the week-day hours would be voted by many local autho- 
rities, and the experiment of remodelling the trade, as suggested above, 
ought certainly to be tried. I should also much like to see some trial 
made of the important suggestion put forward by Dr. John Watts, at 
the last meeting of the Social Science Association. He suggests that 
in each town or district a limited number of licenses should be sold by 
public auction or tender. His purpose apparently is to limit tho 
‘number of licenses, and yet to secyre the profits of the monopoly to 
the community. * p 

After the expiration of ten or fifteen years, Parliament wquidebe in 
possession of a great amount of really practical information, but the 
probability is that it would not be found necessary to pass any great 
Act for the subsequent regulation of the traffic. The scheme which was 
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found to work best would by degrees be imitated in the districts of 
corresponding circumstances, just as the Gothenburg scheme is being 
imitated in other Swedish towns. I do not think thet in a matter of ` 
this sort the fina? law need be exactly uniform. In the Licensing Act 
of 1872, it was found undesirable to fix a uniform hour of closing 
public-houses all over the country. Owing to the difference of habits, 
the metropolitan area was allowed ane hour later at night, and con- 
siderable latitude was left to the Licensing Magistrates to vary the 
hours of closing. Surely such matters approximate more in character 
to hackney cab regulations or matters of police, which have long béen 
left to the borough authorities. It is only the political question 
looming behind the social or legislative question, which could warraht 
Parliament in deciding that people shall go to bed one hour earlier in 
the couhtry than in London. But parliamentary experience concerning 
the: Licensing Act of the late Cabinet, and the now defunct Permissive 
Bill, cannot encourage any party to press for a further great general 
measure of licensing reform. As to the present state of things, it could 
` not be much worse nor more absurd. What with the great variety of 
kinds of licenses, the doubts and fears of the: magistrates as to their 
powers of withdrawing licenses or restraining extension of premises, the 
remissness—to use a mild expression—of the police in prosecuting the 
offences of publicans, and the universal facility of obtaining any amount. 
of drink at the nearest grocer’s shop—I say things really cannot be 
much worse than they are. Under the vigorous exertion of local option 
the state of affairs would. undoubtedly improve in some parts of the | 
country ; the pressure of public opinion, of the proposed Commissioners, 
or, in the last resort, of Parliament, would eventually force the negli- 
gent localities to follow the example of the most successful “ local option 
schemes.” 3 ` ~ 

Let it be understood that I do not for a moment suppose that there 
is much, if any, novelty in the proposals made above. In one place 
or another almost every suggestion, except, perhaps, that of a superin- 
tending Commission, has been made and discussed. Tho Lords’ Com- 
mittee have themselves recommended “ that legislative facilities should 
be afforded for the local adoption of the Gothenburg and of Mr. . 
-Chamberlain’s schemes, or of some modification of them?’ And the 
Lords have themselves recognised the value of social “ experiments” in’ 
providing counter-attractions to the public-house. In their final report, 
dated the 17th of March last, they remark (p. xliv.)— 

“These experiments are too recent, and, in spite of their rapid increase, too 
partial and limited to enable the Committee to pronounce with confidence on theif 
ultimate success, or on the extent of the influence they may exercise in diminish- 
ing intamperanceg but they desire to express their strong opinion that, if generally 
ise@itedand conducted with due regard for the wants and comforts of a pope. 
lation among whom education is gradually diffusing a taste for enjoyment far leas 


coarse and gross than in she past, they are destined to have an important influence 
for good, It is obvious that the desire for recreation is felt by ell classes alike.” 


What is this, however, but an express recognition by the House of 
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Lords of the need of experimentation as regards the entertainment and 
recreation of the people? I fail to see how such experimentation 
either can or ought to be confined to philanthropists. If we look 
around and notice the vast new restaurants of London, the innumer- 
able glittering railway bars in all parts of the country, the music halls 
of all ranks and kinds, the dancing and drinking saloons of some pro- 
vincial towns—such as Nottingham—and the great enterprise with 
which such ‘places of recreation as the Pomona and Bellevue Gardens ` 
at Manchester are conducted, we shall see that social experiments are 
not confined to the teetotallers. Indeed, it would not be dificult to 
prove that the nugatory Licensing Laws, as now administered, present 
the least possible obstacle to the publicans in pushing their experiments, 
while they do prevent social reformers from interfering, or from, estab- 
lishing counter experiments on an equal footing. It is hardly too 
much to say that the Licensing Laws are laws to give a license to the 
publicans and grocers to do what they like to extend tho sale of 
spirituous liquors. i 

Although the liquor traffic presents the widest and most important 
sphere for social experiment, there are many other matters to which it 
must be applied. Consideration in detail must show whether, in each 
case, the tentative method is or is not the proper method. But it is 
easy to name several other reforms which ought, in all probability, to 
be approached in the experimental manner. Thus, peasant proprietor- 
ship ought certainly to be tried in Ireland, as it was intended to be tried 
under the Bright clauses of the Irish Land Act. I am familiar with 
most of the economic objections to’ peasant proprietorship in this 
kingdom, and I have read sufficient of the large literature of the subject 
to know that evidence in favour of and against such a tenure of land is 
exceedingly divergent and perplexing. The proper resource then is to,” 
try the thing—not by some vast revolution in the land- owning of Ireland, 
as proposed by the late Mr. Mill, a’measure which, in the first place, 
would never pass Parliament, and, if it did, would cost an enormous 
sum of money, and probably result in failure—but by a small and 
progressive experiment. ‘Earth hunger” is a very potent passion, and 
I believe it is that from which the Irish people are really suffering. 
Bread and bacon are not the only good things an Irish peasant might 
aspire to; a place to call his own,`a share of the air and sunlight of 
his native isle, and a land-bank in which to save up the strokes of his 
pick and spade, might work moral wonders. It is not safe to predict the 
action of human motive ; but, at any rate, try it, although the trial cost 
as much as one or two first-rate inonclads, or a new triumph over a 
negro monarch. Surely the state of our Irish Poland is the worst 
possible injury to our “ prestige.” . . ° 

Much doubt exists, again, as to whether imprisonment is necessary 
to enforce the payment of small debts. If ne8dless, it is certainly 
oppressive. But if the abolition of the power of imprisonment, on the 
part of County Court judges, would really destroy the credit of the 
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poorer classes with their tradesmen, a general measure to that effect 
would be dangerous and difficult to retract. I do nöt see how ‘the 

_ question can be decided, except by trying the effect’in a certain number 
of County Court districts, and watching the results. : 

It would be well worth the trouble to try the effect upon a certain 
body of inhabitants of the most perfect sanitary regulation, somewhat 
in the manner foreshadowed by-Dr. B. W. Richardson im his City of 
Hygeia. This I should like to see tried, as regards the middle classes, 
in some newly built watermg-place, with fall and special powers of 
sanitary regulation to be granted to it by Parliament, avowedly as an 
experiment. At the same time, a few large blocks of workman’s 
dwellings ought to be built and placed under experimental sanitary 
laws. I am convinced that legislation must by degrees be carried much 
further in this direction than is at present the case, but it E to pro- 
ceed tentatively. 

One of the difficult questions of the present day is—How can London 
be supplied with water? There would be few engineering difficulties 

- if it were allowable to separate the supply of pure water for drinking 
and cooking purposes from the much larger quantity required for other 
purposes. Will people drink the impure water? Who can decide 
such a question satisfactorily, except by experiment on a moderate scale? 
What could be more absurd than to spend millions upon procuring a 
separate supply of pure drinking water for the population of London, 
and then finding that the population would: drink the. impure water ? 
Many other like matters must be referred. to trial, but it is not the ` 
purpose of this article to present s catalogue of experimental reforms, or 
to follow the argument out into all the possible details. 

I am well aware that social experiments must often be subject to 
various difficulties, such as the migration of inhabitants, or even the 
intentional frustration of the experiment by interested parties. -I have 
heard it said that the prohibition of liquor traffic could not be tried on 
a small scale, because the.publicans would be sure to combine to send 
liquor into the area. If they did so, the fact coud readily be ptt in 
evidence, and if they can defeat the teetotallers in detail, I am quite 
sure that they will defeat them upon any very great and general measyre 
like the Permissive Bill. As to migration of inhabitants, it must be 
provided against cither by suitably increasing the areas of experimental 
legislation, or.elee by collécting information as to the amount and pro- 
bable effects of the migration. But the main point of my theme is to 
prove that we cannot really plan. out social reforms upon theoretical - 
grounds. General argument and ¿information of all kinds may properly 
be employed ip designing and choosing the best experiments, but specific 
exp@riemce on a limited scala and in closely proximate circumstances is 
the only sure guide in the complex questions of ae science. Our 
method must .be. tha? of the es wise text: “ Prove all a 


hold fast that which i is, good.” 
~ W. STANLAY Javons, 


ON THE PEDIGREE OF MAN: 


A DIALOGUE. 


` BESE s 
The Library in a Country Vicarage. 
PERSONS, 
Clericus, the Vicar of the Parish. 
Medicus, a Physician residing near the Vicarage. 


CLERICS. What an unmistakable change for the better in the 
mental state of our poor friend at The Retreat. He seems to be 
quite himself again. 

Medicus. Yes. The delusion that he was directly esai from 
The Divine Being passed away a few days ago, and there appears to 
be little or nothing the matter with him now. 

C. I am quite at a loss to understand how it was that so clever and 
clear-headed a man should ever have found his way into an asylum. 
Are you? 

M. Not altogether. He was never what I should’call clear-leaded— 
never practical, He was always of too dreamy a nature to please me. 
What was wrong in him was, I suppose, an unbalanced brain, in which 
the parts subservient to imagination greatly preponderated over the parts 
which are concerned in theproduction of reason and volition. 

C. I cannot agree with you in thinking that the brain had so much 
to do in the matter. I have come to look upon my brain as a tele- 
graphic apparatus at which, like a clerk, I sit continually receiving and 
despatching messages, and I cannot confound myself with my brain any 
more than I can confound the clerk of the telegraph with his appa- 
ratus. The messages from within or from without may be received 
and dispatched incorrectly, or not at all, because the brain is out of 
order. Or the fault may yest with the clerk, for he, poor fellow, is too 
much given to building castles in the air, and to acting as if his present 
work, were altogether beneath him, as if, at the very leag, he E to 
have a seat in the Board-Room upetairs. 

M. What do you mean? 

C. I mean simply this—that man ought to gard himself as over 
nature instead of under nature, as God-like’in the truc sense of the 
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word, as nothing less than the image of God, and to belicve that his -~ 
habitual dissatisfaction with the present is due, not so much to perverse 
cerebration, as to the-instinctive feeling that his present position is not 
.that to which he is entitled by his birthright. 
M. Do-you mean that you can justify this statement by an appeal - 
to facts and on logical grounds which I must recognize ? Lo 
C. Justify the statement? Not exactly. But I can see ‘nougk ` 
to make me more than doubtful as to the sufficiency of the doctrine of 
cerebration, arid’ not unréady to’ accept as true what ia taught in The, 
Scriptures reapecting the lofty nature of man. One lesson which I have 
. gathered from the many microscopic ‘demonstrations which you have beer 
good enough to give me is, that brain-cells and other ganglionic cells are 
not altogether different from other nucleated and branched cells— 
branched cornea-corpuscles, branched pigment cells, thé branched cells of - 
connective tissue, migratory cells, and the rest. Another lesson is that 
- the branching of these cells may be due to the same cause as that which 
obliges the colourless -blood corpuscle and thè amaba to push ont 
processes, which in the latter case may become connected with similar 
processes- belonging to -other - amcebm ; “and, instead of coming. to, the 
conclusion that brain-cells and other ganglionic’ cells -are in-any way 
absolutely peculiar, the fancy has crossed my mind—you will laugh atit, I ` 
suppose-—that these cells may bs almost as unimportant, as inconstant, and 
even as migratory as the migratofy cells themselves—that they may .bé 
merely sources of the battery-power with which the nervous and muscular 
. wBystems aro charged - every where, and which -you believe. to have so 
` all-important a part to play, in the action of these systems—that the 
essential conditions of activity.in ganglionic cells and in the cells.of a 
voltaic battery are the same, namely, chemical chaika of a certain sort 
and polarization, You know what I mean ?,, . 
M. I think I do. . I even agree with you up to @ ertai sin. E: 
can also see that you -have no need of the docttine of cerebration if you 
can make it out that there is anything intrinsically God-like. in the 
nature of man. For there must be a better , foundation for-anything 
God-like than that which can be found in this doctrine., :So go. on. with 
what you have to say, and believe that I am ready enough to listen 
‘and learn if only you Keep. to facts and follow sound dialectics i in; deal, 
ing with them. r 
C. I am as wishful as you can beto keep. to facts and to reason 
‘rightly about them, but I am in this diffculty—that the facts with which 
I have mainly to deal are something more subtle than objects of sense. 
When, for example, I say J am, Igive expression to a-fact which is not 
readily realisęgl., Who am I? ‚What? In the exercise of memory and 
imagination i myself; can in. an. instant go back into the. past and 
forward into the future, and I find it difficult to say I am:without 
at the same time saying T was and J shall be. Without the aid of my 
senses I cannot draw a sharp line between the past and the present, or 
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between the present and the future. I feel as if, in relation to time, I par- 
took in some degree of the nature of Him who was, and is, and is to come, 
or who is rather .to be spoken of as the Eternal Now; for, as Plato 
pointed out in the Timeeus long ago, it is right to speak of the Divine 
Essence as in the present always,—to say “he is,” but not to say “he 
was,” or “he shall be.” I also feel as if, in relation to space, I was 
in the same predicament as in regard to time, as if thero was that in 
me to which one of the definitions of God was not altogether inappli- 
cable, namely, that of a circle the centre of which is everywhere and 
the circumference—nowhere.’ In the world of sense I find impassable 
barriers between now and then, between here and there, but not so 
in the world of spirit ; and, in fact, I am almost driven to the conclusion 
that I say I am because I am, in a measure, superior to time an® space 
in the very same way as that in which The Divine Spirit is superior to 
time and space. Nor can I allow that the impressions of my senses 
should be listened to rather than the dictates of my pure reason; 
for Aristotle was not mistaken when he said that it was wrong to 
exalt the objects of perception above the great percipient faculty itself. 
_ M. The only conclusion to which I can come is that time and space 
are very stubborn facts. I am obliged to listen to the dictates of 
common sense in dealing with these matters. - 

C. Before coming to an adverse conclusion, consider what is necessarily 
implied in the action of the faculty of remembering and identifying. 
This action in myself has plainly to do with things which are mine, and 
with things which, seemingly, are not mine. If it had only to do with 
the former things, I might suppose that it had its seat in my brain, or 
elsewhere in my body; as it has also to do with the latter things, I 
cannot rest content with this notion. I remember you, for example, and 
identify you, without any manner of doubt. You yourself, and not merely 
your image, is, in some mysterious way, comprehended in my own being, 
for if it were not so, I could never be sure that I was dealing with you 
yourself. For how could any dead image of you in me convey to my 
mind all that is involved in the knowledge of your living self? And 
thus, in remembering you and in identifying you, it seems to be neces- 
sary to believe that your being is in some mysterious way embraced by 
my being, and that I remember and identify you because, after once 
embracing you, I have never let you go. And, as with you, so also 
with every other object or subject with which my memory has to do. 
I remember and identify, in each case, because after once getting hold 
of that object or subject I have nevey let it go. Unless I adopt this 
conclusion I am altogether in the dark. I cannot do all the work 
which is impliéd in the action of the faculties of remembefing and iden- 
tifying unless I can escape from my body, unless, to a certain extent, I cau 
be free of time and space. I can do all this work ifsI can thus escape, if 
I am thus free, for in that case I remember and identity every object 
and subject with which I have to do in the same way as that in which 
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I aeien and am apprehended by The Divine Spirit. I only want 
„the help of the brain in this process in order to put my body in action for ` 
the information bf others who are in the same predicament as to bodily 
state, and in that case J act, it may be, upon the body through the 
brain in very much the game way as that in which the telegraph clerk 
acts upon the apparatus with which he has todo. What do'you say? 
Am I not here dealing with facts rather than with fancies, and at the 
same time making a right use of my reason? 

_M. I do not raise any objection now. Indeed (barring the simile) 
“I am more than half-disposed to go along with you in what you say, 

for I could never see how it was possible that any key to the mystery 
ofememory was to be found -in the recording action of certain 
perish&ble brain-cells. But you must come down from the clouds and 
be a little more explicit if I am to.see these matters distinctly from 
your point of view. How comes it, for example, that you and I 
remember this conversation, and associate it, not only with ourselves, 
< but also with our present surroundings in time and space? In this 
case, at any rate, the notions of time and space figure conspicuously. 

C. No doubt. -In this, and in every act of memory, time and space 
have a part to play which cannot be dispensed with now; but there is also 
an action going on behind the scenes which is still more indispensable. 
You and I will be elsewhere to-morrow, apart, probably, and silent; 
but, in memory, we are still bere talking and listening, and with the same 
surroundings as to place and time. In memory the past is, as it were, 
- lost in the present—then i is still now, there is still here. In this act 
of memory there is also an indissoluble association of ideas, an assbcie- 
tion in which animate and inanimate objects and subjects are included 
- indiscriminately. You yourself, to-morrow and afterwards, will serve 

to remind me of this conversation a and its secompanimenss 3 and so > will 
-the room. 
- M. Tho room | 
- C. Yea. It was, I believe, no mere figire of speech which the one 
Joshua used when he took a large stone and set it up under an oak by f 
the sanctuary of the Lord, and said, “ Behold, this stone shall be & 
witness unto us; for it hath heard all the words of the Lord which’ ‘He 
spake unto us: it shall be therefore a witness unto you, lest ye deny. your 
God ;” and which Christ-used when He said that if the people around 
Him were silent, “ the very stones would ‘cry out.” Explain it as you 
may, inanimate objects .and subjects are connectéd with animate 
objects and subjects in an act of, memory by the indisaolublé associa- 
tion of ideas. _ As regards myself personally, I have, in this and in 
evasy act of Yhemory, to do with the outer world, -as well as with the 
inner world which seems to be more especially mine. J can identify 
objects and subjects gn either ‘world, with the same degree of absolute 
certainty. It seems, indeed, as if the-home of memory must be‘in the 
open universe rather than in shut brain-cells; and I am altogether 
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lost in wonder until I remember that I may be able to say I am 
because, in a measure, I am superior to time and space by virtue of 
my kinship to The Eternal Omnipresent Now, whose name is I AM. 

M. If I accept this view of memory I must allow fhat there is that 
` in my nature which is congenerous with Divine spirit, which cannot be 
“cabined, cribbed, and confined” in my body, and I find it no easy 
matter to do this. Will nothing less do? . 

C. Nothing less, certainly. “I can draw no other conclusion from 
the facts with which we have had to do. And the'conclasion which I am 
compelled to draw from a consideration of the faculty of memory is also 
that which I am compelled to draw from the facts which yet remain 
to be noticed. The humble workings of my own imagination and 
reason are sufficiently wonderful to make me ready to -belieye tħat 
as man I may have some small share in the nature of The Omniscient 
Creator. My will refuses to submit to anything like coercion: in the 
strong words of Jéan Paul, it says “more royally to itself than the - 
Spanish Regent to others, I, the King ;” it is so far above law as 
to make me ready to believe that as man I may, in some measure, par- 
take in the nature of The Divine Lawgiver. My conscience warns mc 
to avoid that which is evil and cleave to that which is good, and, as I 
choose to be obedient or disobedient, it rewards or punishes me; and the 
more I look into the facts of the case, the more am I disposed to believe 
that the voice of my conscience may be the voice of God within me—the 
God who is absolutely opposed to evil—the God in whose imago I am 
said to be made. My words carry with them little weight, but words 
have been uttered by men like myself which move the world, and live 
in a way which is alone intelligible on the supposition that they have 
their common root in the Word of God. I am always dissatisfied with 
the present, and hoping for a better state of things in the future. I 
feel instinctively that evil ought not to have the mastery over me which 
it has, and that there is a God to whom I may pray to be delivered 
from evil. I am yielding to what can be scarcely leas than an impera- 
tive instinct when J pray as I am taught to pray in the Lord’s Prayer, 
and when I repent the Doxology. I am yielding to what can be 
scarcely leas than an imperative instinct when I bow down before God 
in fear and worship, and yet lovingly. And why? Scarcely for any 
better reason than that which is to be found in Scripture, even this, 
that I am made in the image of God, that I am at present degraded by 
being unnaturally under the dominion of evil, and that I am to be 
delivered from this state by the help of God. From this vantage- 
ground I see clearly why it is—that F must fear and worship, and at the 
same time love God; that I may pray to be delivered fram evil, and be 
delivered ; that I may give thanks; that I may be dissatisfied evit? the 
present, and hope for a better state of things in the future; that I 
may think, and imagine, and feel; that I may five expression to my 
- thoughts and feelings and imaginations in speech, and put them on 
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record for the bendfit of others,-or the contrary; that I -have thé 
knowledge of good and evil; that I ama free agent; that I am what I 
am. From any other point of view I am to myself an inscrutable 


M. But what of the mortal body of man! ‘This is a fact at any 
rate—a fact, too, which would: seem to be fatally opposed to the con- 
clusion that man is, in any true sense of the word,.the image of God. - 

C. This is not the conclusion to which I am driven by the force of 
the fact in question.. The mortal body’ has, in itself, no element of 
permanency. Itis subject to a process of continual waste and renewal. 
That body which is placed in the grave at the close of his earthly career 
is only one of many bodies of ‘the same sort in which man has figured 
duting that career. Underlying this very body there must be some- 
thing beyond the reach of the senses which is abiding, something by 
aid of which the transitory body is being continually built up, some+, 
thing non-apparent which is related to that-which is apparent in the 
same way. as that in which the Platonic :déa, or the Aristotelian 
ci8oc, the abiding seminal form, is related—something which, for 
anything that appears to the contrary, may be that- non-apparent body ' 
celestial of which St. Paul. speaks. My body terrestrial may be a 
mystery which is every moment testifying to the truth of the still 
greater mystery of The Incarnation. It may be that I am now bodily 
what I am, not because my present body is in any true’sense the well-. 
spring of my being, but because a change ekin to. that of The Incarna- 
tion is being continually wrought in me. I see no difficulty in 
believing, as I am taught to believe, that J may be in my present body, 
or out of it, subject to the senses or not subject. I can conceive of 
the possibility of a change from. either state into the other as a perfectly 
- natural process, for in order to this all that is necessary is to get-rid of - 
the Aristotelian incubus of dead matter; Àn, and-to believe that what is 
called matter and what is called spirit are correlated in the sameway as 
that in which the apparent e{8wAov and the non-apparent ida of Plato 
are correlated—that underlying both is a substance which may be what is 
called matter in.one aspect and what is talled spirit-in another aspect. 
I can even believe that the God, in whose image I am made, js more 
than formless spirit—that He has spiritual form like that of man, 
which may be revealed to the senses anywhere instantly, or rapt away 
from the senses—that there is nothing degrading in this notion of 
anthropomorphism. J am taught to believe that God was revealed 
in the form’ of man before the Incarnation of Christ. There must 
be a higher type of body than. that fleshly body in which, as-'the 
name implies, he affections of Creophyllus, the companion of Homer; 
were” centred, a body which is atom-born and atom-bred, which is 
fastened to earth: in: all directions by “the tie of the cause”; -and, as 
it seems to me, no loss pxalted type can-servé than that which is exhi- 
bited in the body-which Christ had after His Eeeupeogao; a -body. which 
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could appcar and disappenr “ when the doors were shut for fear of the 
Jews,” by being, as it were, re-incarnated at one time and dis-incar- 
mated at another. Disease and death may belong to ay abnormal state 
of things rather than to a normal. Tho normal state of man may be, 
not a state of bondage to dead matter, vAn, but a state of supremacy 
over it, a state which is that which was cxhibited in the risen body of 
Christ—that, and no other. The normal state of man may be, not a 
state of disease and death, but that higher state in which immortal 
life has the mastery. Thero may be no real disturbance of the order 
of nature in any miracle of which an account is given in The Scriptures ; 
on the contrary, the miracle may be only a revelation of this order. 
Indeed, I conceive myself to be at liberty to take the most exalted view 
of the dignity of my bodily form, of my body celestial, and to peliéve 
that my resemblance to The Divine Being may be carried out here 
no lce than in my spirit. 

M. In. the Phredo, Socrates speaks of the body, capa, the mortal 
body, as a disturbing element by which the soul is hindered in the 
acquisition of knowledge; and in the Cratylus he says that the word 
ota, by a very little permutation, may be variously interpreted—that 
copa may stand for the grave, ona, in which the soul is buried in our 
present life, or elso the sign of the soul (the soul signifying through 
the body), the Orphic poets, who probably invented the word capa, 
being under the impression that the soul-is now suffering the punish- 
ment of sin, and that the body may be compared to a prison or place 
of ward in which the soul is incarcerated or incorporated in order that 
it may be saved (cpa wa oW~nrat) a8 the name copa implies—a view 
according to which not even a letter of the word need be altered in. 
order to arrive at its meaning. You will not wonder, I suppose, that 
Socrates should speak in this way, or that Eschylus should ask, “Who 
knows whether life may not be death, and the body a tomb?’ Ihave 
just been reading Jowett’s delightful translation of Plato, and these 
remarks and this question are fresh in my memory. In any case, 
you would have me look upon my present time-bound and space-bound 
mortal body as hiding a form which is superior to time and space, and 
arhich may be no other than the body celestial of which St. Paul speaks. 
Indeed, you oblige me to widen the, conception of my own being until it 
is possible, without hyperbole, to say “ the Kingdom of Heaven is within 
me,’ and also The King in person. In-other words, you agree with 
Parmenides in believing being, rò %, to be equivalent to unity, rò oy, 
and with Plato in thinking that both are resolvable into the thought 
of God. Moreover, you must agree’with the Athenian stranger, in the 
Laws, in thinking that it is wrong to use the word smafure in the 
ordinary sense in which naturalists are in the habit of using #, nfture 
in reality being at most a secondary manifestation of that which is now 
non-apparent and super-natural, and which, for want of a better name, 
may be called soul—that the study of natural philosophy is pursued 
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ordinarily in a wrong way, even by transposing first and second causes. 
But—— 

C. We must pot stay now to inquire more fully into these points, De 
time is fast passing, and before you go I want you to listen to a few words ` 
which I have still to say, and then to tell-me why yon, who have paid 
much attention to scientific matters, do not give in your adhesion 
to the doctrine which has now so firm a hold upon the minds of ` 
scientific men—the doctrine of- evolution. 

- M. Finish what you have got to say, and then I viny to do, as 
far as I may in half an hour, what you would have'me do. ` 

- C. I only wanted to point out, in passing, that the relations of mam 
to-man appear to be not a little simplified by recognising the rela- 
tionship of man to God of which I have been speaking. I can, in a. 
measure, see why -I am required to love my neighbour as myself, if 
man is-ouly perfect when he is at one with The God who is Love. | 
T can see that the command to love my neighbour as myself is a 
necessary corollary of the command to love God with all my heart, and 
mind,-and soul, and strength. All men have the same nature. Alb 
men, if I have not been speaking wildly, have their true centre, not in 

_ themselves individually, but collectively in God.. Hence the primal law 
of perfect human nature is a law which works in the direction of | 
sympathy and love. Hence ‘anything’ which is opposed to this law 
must be looked upon as abnormal—as the:result of the unnatural 
centralization of man in self, as the working of evil, and not as the result 
of the natural centralization of man in God. If this be so; I need -go 
no farther to find the key to the explanation ‘of human sympathies and 
antipathiea. Up to this point I can see my way with tolerable clear- 
ness: beyond it’ all is mist. I can see that I must be at one with 
man. ‘I cannot see that I must be at one with the creatures which 
occupy lower rounds-in the scale of being. I can see that the bodies 
of all these creatures are framed upon the same archetypal plan as ` 
that upon which the body of man is framed; I can see many resem- 
blances between the life of these creatures and the life of man; and I 
put. questions to myself which I cannot answer. I ask, is it really true 
that these lower creatures are slowly and surely changing into more 
perfect forms of being, and that man- himéelf is only the ‘ultimate 
product of -this process? Is there, I ask,- communion between ‘these 
creatures and njan, like that which enina botert God and man, and 
between man and man? What do you say? I feel that it cannot be 
so; but -I cannot prove, to my own satiafaction, that it is not so. “I see 
many - resemblances: between man. and beast; in life no less than in body ; 

- bat p also see differéncea in man which are more than differences of 
degree. ° These vital resemblances inclade- the lower and some of ‘the 
higher ‘manifestations, of life,’ but not tlie highest—not those which are 
displayed ‘in the-upper regions of mind, in dominion ‘over.nature, in the 
knowlédge of good and evil,-in free! will; in‘ speech, in science, in-art, 
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in religion. These higher manifestations of life are, so fur as I can sec, 
peculiar to man. The brute observes and remembers and reasons, 
and what is it that it observes and remémbers, and upgn what does it 
reasou? Only, as it would seem, the impressions of the common senses 
and the perceptions connected therewith. That it gets a single step 
beyond these impressions and perceptions, along with man, towards the 
realm of abstract thought, towards God, there is not a tittle of evidence 
to show. It is only an automaton. Instead of being a person like > 
man, it is never more than a thing. ‘That is all. ‘In spite of resem- 
blauces there is, as it seems to me, the most fundamental difference 
between man and beast; .and nothing but the plainest facts, and the 
sternest logic, will convince me that 1 must look upon man as a mere 
beast which has, mainly by his own efforts, at the cost of others, won the 
victory in the battle of life. But I am talking when I ought to be 
listening to you; so pray begin and tell me why, on scientific grounds, 
you are not a believer in this doctrine of evolution. 2 

M. It is necessary to have all one’s wits about onc to answer your 
question, and I do not feel myself in that case now. Indeed, my 
thoughts are running on after your thoughts rather than in the direc- 
tion in which you would have them move, and it is getting late. 

C. Never mind the time. Let us light our pipes and send the servants 
to bed. Your servants will not wait up for you, and it will not be the 
first time that you have let yourself in with a latch-key. 

x * * * * 

C. What are you rummaging among the books for? 

M. I am looking for Lyell’s “ Elements of Geology,” and for Darwin’s 
“ Origin of Species,” and here they are. I may have to refer to them 
before I have done. - . 

C. Go on in your own way and at your own pace. 

M. The evolutionist has no right to-leave you to suppose—I may 
make a beginning here as well as anywhere else—that all the facts with 
which he has to do as a student of nature are altogether in favour of 
his particular views. He may, if he will, find signs of a change for the 
better in the history of man. He may, if he will, though not so easily, 
find signs of a change for the better in the history of the plants and 
animals which have been modified by the interference of man. But, 
unless my eyes-altogether deceive me, naturo is likely to appear to him 
in a different light if the history of man and the history of the plants 
and animals modified by man are left out of the question. For then he 
-will see—what? He will see various specics, and genera, and families, 
and ‘larger groupings of plants and afimals which are always the same, 
and which have been the same always, as far at least as iteis possible to 
go back in ordinary historic time. He will see, indeed, that the welght 
of evidence is in favour of stability rather than in favour of evolution. 

C. I did not know that wild plants and animafs are so invariable. 
On the contrary, I thought that Mr. Darwin and others had made out 
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very plainly that, under altered circumstances about which so much has 

been said, very many plants and animals are more or less prone to 

` variation, and that the varieties so produced are actual steps towards 
the formation of new species and genera and families. - > 

M. Under these altered circumstances, no doubt, many plants a 
animals do vary in a most extraordinary way, but not in,the way 
which leads directly to the-conclusion that a lower species may be raised 
to the level of a higher species, or that tho distinctions between species’ 
are ever done.away with. The definition of species has'to be widened 
so as to take in the varieties ; ‘that is all. In every case, so far as I know, 
the species themselves remain as far apart as ever ; or if, in a few instances, 
certain closely-allied species may inter-cross and ‘produce hybrid forms, 
néturg, as a rule, shows her disapproval by making those forms infertile. 
Moreover, the varieties, when left to themselves, are generally in a hurry 
to revert to’ the ancestral typé. And thus the history of the varieties of 
plants and animals may be made to teach the same lesson as that which 
you find in the history of the species and genera and farnilies of wild plants. 
and animals—a lesson which those who: believe in the stability of the 

* universe will be more ready to receive than those who believe in 1 evolution- 

C. Is it so? 

M. So it appears to me. eosin I never adi fnd any other evi- 
dence in favour of evolution in the history of the varieties of plants and 
animals which are producible by cultivation and domestication. It is im- 
possible to say that these varieties exhibit that change for the better which 
is implied in the notion of evolution. There is always something uncom- 
fortably unnatural in the very existence of the variety. Itis produced by 
the interference of man ; it cannot be perpetuated without this interfer- 
ence. The plant or animal has been shorn of some power by which 
it was able to keep its proper place in nature. The garden-rose has 
had its stamens and pistils transformed into petals; it is nd longer 
fertile in the ordinary way; it must -be propagated-by.the gardener 
‘artificially ; and if it be not so cared for it sooner or later reverts to 
the wild state, or dies. . The fancy-pigeon has been.produced by man: by 
means of careful inter-crossings; it has lost none: of its fertility, and 

- there is no danger of extinction for this reason; but if it be not 
looked. after and prevented from associating with others of its kind, 
its progeny soon lose the. characteristics by which they: were distin- 
guished from the rock-pigeon (Columba Kvia), which is the common 
parent of all pigeons. And so also with all other plants and animals 
which have been modified by the interference of man. Without: this 

- interference the original state of wildness sooh gains the mastery ;.'there 
ds an inherené element of weakness in every case ;,and,.therefore, it may 

bo doubted: whether any variety in plant or. animal ‘proflucible by. this 
interference is really a change for the better—is really a i forwardi in 

the direction -of evolution. ; |. p W 

_ C. Dam’ ae TR to, think that the: changes in nature *pro- 
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ducible by the interference of man are anything but an improvement 
in nature. In Nature, left to herself, I find reason to believe that 
every plant or animal is perfectly adapted to tho place-it has to fill 
in the economy of nature. I also find reason to believe that no 
single place in nature could be otherwise occupied or left unoccupied 
without serious disorder in the course of nature. A host of rabbits 
plaguing the husbandman beyond measnre is the natural consequence 
of the destruction of a few weasels. A plague of frogs, almost as bad 
as the ancient plague of frogs in Egypt, is, as the inhabitants of the 
Italian and Dutch marshes well know, 2 natural consequence of exter- 
minating the water-snakes in the one case, or of frightening away the 
storks in the other. Nay, it is not impossible, as Paul de Kock 
suggests in one of his novels, that the ancient plague of frogs mm 
Egypt may have been brought about by cating the birds which preyed 
upon tho frogs, and that—to carry out this suggestion a little further— 
the destruction of the frogs which ate the lice and. flies may have 
led, as naturally, to the two anciont Egyptian plagues of lice and 
flies which followed, one after the other, close upon the heels of the 
. plague of frogs. At all events, wherever I look I see enough to 
convince me that each plant and animal has a part to fulfil in nature 
which cannot be omitted, and nothing to make me suspect 
that any plant or animal is not perfectly fitted to the fulfilment of 
this part. I sce, indeed, enough to convince me- that any working 
towards evolntion in plant or animal must disturb the exquisite 
equilibrium of nature, and may disturb it seriously. But what do you 
say about the arguments in favour of evolution which have been 
drawn from the history df embryonic development? There is here 
something altogether in favour of evolution—is there not? 

M. Not to my knowledge. The facts which have here to be dealt 
with are plain enough, but not so their meaning. In one point of 
view they secm to support the notion of evolution ; in another to 
contradict it. Until the state of maturity is arrived at, a process of 
‘progressive development is continually at work in all plants and 
animals, which process is substantially the same in all cases, both as 
to its starting-point and as to the course pursued for some distance 
afterwards. What to begin with is- little more than a little bit of 
formless protoplasm is transformed through what for some time is 
evidently one and the same process into this or that plant or animal. 
Of this truth as exemplified in the embryonic development of the higher 
animals no better illustration can be given than that found in. a 
statement of Von Baer (who is the ‘great authority on the subject} 
which is here quoted by Mr. Darwin, and which I will gead to you: 
“The embryos of mammalia, of birds, lizards, and snakes, prob#bly 
also of chelonia, are in their earliest states exceedingly like one another, 
both as a whole, and in the mode of developmeht of their parts: so 
much 80, in fact, that we can often distinguish the embryos only by 
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, their size. In.my possession aro two little embryos in, spirit, whose 
names I have omitted to attach, and at present I om quite unable to 
say to what class they belong. They may be lizards or small birds, op 
very. young mammalia, 80 complete is the similarity in the mode of 
‘formation of the hcad and. trunk in these animals. The extremities, 
however, are still absent in these embryos. But even if they had existed , 
in the earliest stage of théir development we should learn nothing, for 
the feet of lizards and mammals, the wings and feet of birds, no less than 
the hands and fect of man, all arise from the same fundamental form.” 
Other evidence to the same effect might be cited easily;’ but I need 
not stay in order to prove to you.that certain passing resemblances to 
lower types of being are brought to light in the embryonic develop- 
ntent of the higher types of being. You may take the fact for granted, 
and ask-——What, then, is the meanifig of this obvious oneness of 
plan in embryonic structure? Is it that the specics and genera and 
` families of plants 4nd animals with which the world is peopled are all 
descended from vie ancestors or from a single ancestor? Is it that 
there is a common line, or a few common lines, of direct ancestry? . Or 
does oneness of. -plan i in embryonic structure only point to archetypal unity,, 
with individuality no less than unity impressed everywhere, from the very 
first rudimentary phase. of being to the very last. Is it simply a case 
of unity in plurality and plurality in unity? Either view is- possible. 
And, so far as I know, there is nothing in the process of embryonic 
development, taken by itself, to show which of the two views is the more 
probable. Indeed, it is necessary to pass on to geology in order to find 
anything which can be regarded as certain evidence in favour of evolution. 
*. C. The evolutionists themselves say so. They allow that only geo- 
logical time is sufficiently protracted for their purpose; and they 
contend that in the past history of the earth the facts with which they 
have to deal are exactly as they would have them to be. Are they right 
or are they wrong? 

. M. That they are altogether in the right I hare yet to learn. .'The 
a testimony of the rocks” .is certainly not so decidedly in their favour 
as it is supposed to be. The facts which are brought to light in tables 
like those of Mr. Etheridge—I have in my hand Lyell’s “ Elements of 
. Geology ” open at the Appendix—are not altogether in favour of the - 
notion that the more perfect plants and animals have been evolved 
from less-perfect plants and animals. Here, as you see, in the earlier 
primary fossiliferous or palæozoic rocks (the lower and upper Silurian) 


are certain cryptogams (alge and lycopodiacere), andin the later paleo- .. 


xoic rocks (the Devonian, carboriferous, and Permian) the cryptogams 
already met with and some others, together with very many conifers 
(wHich- are flowering plants with naked seeda), and a single monocoty- 
ledon (Pothocites Grantonii). In the secondary fossiliferous or meso- 
zoie rocks (the trias*and lias, the odlitic and cretaceous groups), crypto- 
gems in still greater numbers are met with, and along with them and i 


wo’ 
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with conifers, cycads (the other family of flowering plants with naked 
seeds) in abundance, and several monocotyledons. In tho tertiary 
fossiliferous or cainozoic rocks (eocene, miocene, pliocone, post-pliocene, 
and recent), cryptogams, gymnosperms, monocotyledons, and dicoty- 
iedons, all the leading forms of vegetable life now inhabiting the globe, 
are fully represented. In all the fossiliferous rocks are examples of oll, 
or almost all, the invertebrata, of the highest as well as of the lowest, 
rll mixed together in a way which makes it impossible to say that the 
simpler forms had precedence of the less simple. Some forms, as the 
crinoids, are more abundant in the palwozoic than in the mesozoic and 
cainogoic rocks ;, others, as the trilobites, are present in the paleozoic 
and absent in the mesosoic and cainozoic rocks; but the plain fact is evi- 
dently this—that examples of all the invertebrata are met with in all tho 
fossiliferous rocks,and that all are mixed together indiscriminately. Noris, 
the case altogether different with the vertebrata. Passing upwards through 
the various fossiliferous rocks, as you see, fishes make their appearance 
before reptiles, reptiles before birds, birds before mammals. Jn the 
upper Silurian, the Devonian, the carboniferous, and the Permian rocks 
are, plagiostome fishes (sharks and rays); in the two latter rocks, 
together with plagiostome fishes, are many ganoids, many labyrintho- 
dont amphibie, and a few lacertilian reptiles, but no birds and no 
mammals. In the mesozoic rocks, fishes are more abundant, reptiles, 
many of them extinct and very large, are in great numbers, and birds 
and marsupials begin to show themselves, several examples of the latter 
creatures being met with so low down as the trias, or lowermost meso- 
toic rocks. The oldest fish (pteropsis), which is met with in the upper 
Silurian rock, is by no means of the lowest grade; and Professor Owen, 
speaking of the history of fossil fishes generally, says that the idea 
“imparted is that of mutation, rather than that of progression.” In 
the cainozoic rocks are examples, not only of fishes and reptiles and 
birds in abundance, but also of all the orders-of mammals now existing, 
all mixed together as indiscriminately as are the invertebrata, And, 30 
far as I know, no tme transitional forms are to be met with anywhere. 
C. No true transitional forms to be met with anywhere! Is not the 
pedigree of the horse, as made out chiefly from American fossils by 
Professor Marsh, in flat contradiction to this statement? And does not 
Professor Huxley assert positively that this pedigree supplies conclusive 
evidence in favour of evolution ? Se 
M. He does, but not, as it seems to me, on sufficient ` grounds. 
It is possible that the horse of the present day and of the epochs 
corresponding to the post-pliocene and recent rocks may be traced back, 
first to the pliohippus and protohippus (hipparion) of the pliocene rocks, 
then to the miohippus (anchitherium) and mesohippus of the miofene 
rocks, and lastly to the oldest member of the so-called equine series yet 
known, the diminutive orohippus of the eocene rocks, with four complete 
toes on the front limb, with three toes on the hind limb, with: well- 
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` doveloped ulna and fibula, and with short crowned grinders of simple 
pattern, but it is by no means certain that it is so. The differences in 
question are grgater than those which are met with in the varieties pro-- 
ducible’ in any species by locality or by climate or in any other known, 
way, and it may even be going much too far to suppose that the horse'is 
as closely related to the pliohippus, protohippus, miohippus, mesohippus,. . 
and orohippus, as it is to the ass, zebra, quagga, and the like. For anything. 
that appears to the contrary the orohippus may be as far out of the true. 


ancestral line of the horse as the hippopotamus. The horse no doubt isa 


perfect animal, but there is no reason to suppose that the orohippus was less. 
perfect. Man is not less perfect because he has several fingers and tosa, 

and a movable ulna, and why should the eocene fossil animal be in a 
differant case? In this matter I am sorry to disagree with so excellent, 
a naturalist as Professor Huxley, but I cannot help it. © ; 

C. If you have sound reason on your side one-of the main 1 props . 
of the’ doctrine of evolution is in a sad state of rottenness. 

M: It is, however, upon a different sort of argument that I am Aas 
-posed to lay stress. It is plain that little or nothing is to be done in 
the way of evolution unless interminable ages upon ages are available for. 
the purpose; it is not plain that these ages are available. Indeed, it 
is not difficult to see that the antiquity of the earth must have been 
infinitely overrated, and that, after all, geological time may not reach 
back very far beyond historic time. - 

The coal: seams show very plainly that the history of the earth mist. 
go back into thousands of years, but not into millions, Each seam is 
in the main made up of the trees and undergrowth of ancient forests 
which have, lived and died on the spot. The rock or shale or clay’ 
overlying the seam is the hardened sludge under which the forest. 

. forming the seam had been buried, and upon which a new forest had in: 
due time”been developed. In the coal fields of South Wales, where . 
there are, one over the- other, not less than eighty of these seams, 
separated by intervening | strata of rock or shale or clay, it is certain 
that each seam testifies to a time when an ancient forest lived and. died: 
on the spot, and that each stratum or set of strata overlying the seam 
ia a preof that the ancient forest forming the seam had been’ submerged 
and buried-in sludge. And the coal fields of South Wales are not thost. 
in -which the coal seama are most-numerous. Without ‘doubt, therefore,’ 

_.& long time must have been spent in the formation of the coal fields— 
a very long time. But a very long time’ does not mean quite the same 
thing as interminable ages upon ages, and it may mean no more than 
a few thousand years. The fortsts of the coal seams grew in times 

‘when the climate of the place was tropical or sub-tropical. The forests 
of the chal seams were chiefly composed of rapidly growing flowerless 
or cryptogamous trees and plants of the families of ferns, club-mosses, 
and horse-tails.: The growth of such forests may have to bé measured 
by that of gourds or mushroom rather than by that’ of oaks-or hazels ; 
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and, in fact, there is no good reason why a forest composed of plants 
like those which are met with in the coal fields should not, in the course 
of a few scores of years, have attained to a degree of growth which 
would serve for the formation of the very thickest of the coal seams. 
Nor is there any better reason for thinking that a very long time was 
spent in the formation of the stratum or set of strata overlying the 
coal seam, for it may well be that the forest was submerged and buried 
in the sludgo which afterwards became reck or shale or clay in the 
course of afew months. And certainly it is not necessary to suppose that 
time was wasted in repeated risings and fallings of the surface of the 
coal fields, for what is there to contradict the notion that all the coal 
seams and all the intercalated beds may have been formed one after 
the other in one and the same process of sinking? . 
Nor are endless ages wanted for the formation of the limestone strata 
which are in the main made up of corals and shells of various sorts, or of 
the scarcely stratified white chalk, or of the bands or masses of flintstone 
in the chalk. If the coral polype worked.as hard in ancient times as it 
does now, a good deal of the coral rag now met with in the crust of the 
earth might have been made by coral polypes in the course of a few 
thousdnd years. If the microscopic globigerinæ and other foraminiferæ 
worked as hard in ancient times as they do now, a very large amount 
of the white chalk now existing might have been formed in the course 
of a few thousand years; and the same remark applies to the workings 
of the. microscopic radiolariæ and diatoms in the formation of flint 
bands and masscs. And certainly the formation of new rock at the 
bottom of the ocean may be supposed to go on at no very slow rate if 
the growth of the Bathybius of Professor Huxley is to be measured 
by that of another protoplasmic jelly-like snbstance, the commdén 
Æthalium of the ten-yard. For, as I myself can testify, heaps of refuse 
bark which were uncovered by this fungus in the evening may be 
covered to the depth of an inch or two on the following morning. 
Moreover, the work of forming chalk or flint or other rocky material 
is in great measure a simply chemical work, the material being deposited, 
perhaps rapidly, from the water in which it had been dissolved pre- , 
viously, just as travertine, which is one of the forms in which limestone 
presents itself, is deposited when the water in which it was dissolved by 
the help of free carbonic acid loses a certain portion of that acid. 
There are also many fossils which lend no little support to the notion 
that-some of the work which had to be done in the stratification of rocks 
was accomplished with a certain degree of rapidity. In the case of the 
fosail forest at Parkfield Colliery, naar Wolverhampton, the trunks 
of the trecs are, almost all of them, broken off close to the root, 
prostrate, flattened, and crossing each other in the most disordesly 
manner. It would seem as if the forest had been crushed under a 
sort of avalanche; and even where many of the tfanks are standing, 
and penetrating far beyond the coal séam into the superincumbent 
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rook or shale or clay—as in the case of the forests placed one above 
the other in the South Joggins on the coast of. the Bay of Fundy—a 
similar conclusion is inevitable; for here it is evident that the super- 
incumbent -stratum, or set of strata, into which the trunk of the tree 
penetrates, must have been formed before there had been time for that 
trunk to decay and waste away in the ordinary course of things.. And 
what is to be said of the crushed and shattered state of almost all the 
great reptiles in the trias, or of tho fossil fish with the small'fish half- 
way down its throat which is to be seén in the museum at Naples, 
except this—that the reptiles must have been overtaken by some sudden 
ruin like that of an avalanche, and that the fish is likely to have been 
suddenly poisoned, while gorging its prey, by some volcanic ejection 


of carbonic acid into the water in which it lived, and then buried’in the. * 


ooze at the bottom ‘of the sea before there was time. for the Suger of 
decay to do its defacing work ? 

The idea of interminable ages having been spent in the formation of 
the fosailiferous rocks must, I suspect, have had its birth in the mind of 
some evolutionist who knew that nothing could be done in the way .of 
evolution in a few thousand years. At all events, I cannot see why a 
few thousand years would not have served for doing all that had to be 
done in the way of simple stratification. Nay, more, I am by-no 
means satisfied that the whole surface of the earth was successively 
covered by a flora or fauna corresponding to the flora and fauna whose 
remains occur successively in the palæozoic, mesoxdic, and cainoxzdic 
Tocks. On the contrary, it is quite conceivable .that the ancient 


‘earth may have been mapped out into-three great districts, differing in 


their flora and fauna in the same way as that in which the three great - 
groups of fossiliferous rocks differ in theirs—that, in fact, the flora and 
fauna of the palæozoic, mesozoic, and cainozoic rocks may have co-existed. 
I ‘oun imagine that the flora and fauna of the district which was denuded 
when’ the’ cainoxzoic ‘rocks were formed was richer than that of the 
districts which were denuded when the paleozoic and mesozoic ‘rocks 


' were formed. I can also imagine that this order of formation might have 


deen other than that which is actually met with—that the cainoxoic rocks 
ight have been first or second instead of third in the series, for, in’ order 
to this, all that is necessary is to suppose that the revolution or revolu- 
tions which led to the denudation of these three districts had been timed 
accordingly.’ And I am inclined to think that I am not altogether wrong 
in letting my imagination run on in this yay. In a word, the impression 


Jeft-on my mind by these considerations is altogether contradictory to 
the doctrine of evolution; for if, as would seem to be not-improbable, 


the fossilifgrous rocks may. have been formed in the course of a few 
tMousand: years, there would plainly.not be time enough to em of any 
very marked working in the direction of evolution. 

. C. The impresston left: on my mind by certain passages in the 
past history of the earth points to long rather than to short measures 
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of time. It is certain that regions now temperate and arctic or 
eub-arctic were tropical or sub-tropical in the epochs during which 
the palæozoic and mesusoic and cainozoic rocks were in course of 
formation. It is certain that these same temperate’ and arctic or 
sub-arctic regions passed afterwards through certain’ glacial epochs in 
which the climate was as severe as it now is in winter near the 
pole. It is certain that the present state of things in the tempe- 
rate and arctic or sub-arctic regions was ushered in almost suddenly by 
these glacial epochs. And why? Was it that in the precession of the 
equinoxes, and in the revolutions of the apsides of the earth’s orbit, 
causes were at work by which the summer and winter relations of the 
earth to the phases of perihelion and aphelion are reversed every 
11,000 years or thereabouts; and that for this reason a summer which, 
like ours now, is temperate at the aphelion, might be tropical or sub- 
tropical at the perihelion, and that a winter which, like ours now, is 
mild at the perihelion, might be terribly severe at the aphelion? In 
these changes I can dimly see why the climate of regions now tempe- 
rate or arctic or sub-arctic may heve been tropical or sub-tropical 
prior to the glacial epochs, and also why the contrary state of things , 
in the glacial epochs themselves may have been brought about. 
Moreover, I can also dimly see why changes in the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit may have had something to do in causing these glacial 
epochs. At the present time the earth is 8,000,000 miles nearer the 
sun at the perihelion in winter than she is at the aphelion in summer; 
200,000 years ago the aphelion may have been 10,000,000 miles more 
distant from the sun than the perihelion; and even this is not the 
greatest degree of eccentricity in the earth’s orbit which is-to be found 
by going back into still more distant ages. What do you say? 

M. I am more disposed to agree with Sir Charles Lyell in thinking 
that these changes in climate were due to geographical rather than to 
astronomical causes. The movements of ‘heated air have undoubtedly 
much to do in distributing the solar heat over the earth. The air 
‘becomes less and less heated in passing from the equator to the poles, 
because the solar rays become cooler and cooler as they are moro and 
more oblique. The temperature of the earth is greatly affected by the 
disposition of the land and sea, because, under sunshine, the air over the 
land is rendered far hotter than the air over the water. If the land 
and water had been so arranged as to make the equatorial regions all 
land, and the polar regions all sea, the climate of. the earth 
generally would, for. this reason, be far hotter than it now is. 
If, on the other hand, this arrangement had been reversed, and 
the equatorial regions had been all water and the polar regions all 
land, the climate of the earth generally would be far colder tham it 
now is, In the former case the equatorial regions would be hyper- 
tropical and the polar regions quite warm; in ¢he latter case, tho 
equatorial regions would ‘be comparatively cold and the rest of the 
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earth as much ice-locked as it was in the glacial epochs. And there is 
really nothing very far-fetched in the notion that the land and water 
may have been, differently arranged in former times, for man“ is now 
living .on what whs once the bed of ‘the sea. Indeed, the land and 
water must have been arranged differently in former times, and there- 
fore Sir Charles Lyell is quite at liberty to think that the signs of the 
thermal and glacial epochs may simply mark the times when the land 
and water were arranged more or læs in one or other of these two ways, 
and that the transition from one state of things to-the other may have 
been brought: about with more or less suddenness by volcanic agency. 
C. Still you must allow at least this—that interminable ages must 
- have been spent in the formation of the granite and other plutonic 
‘récks upon which the stratified rocks are arranged. You allow, J sap- 
pose, that time quite immeasurable must have been spent in the cooling | 
down of the original “ fire-mist,” first, into an incandescent, uncrusted, ` 
molten ball, and.then into the ball in which the molten incandescent 
core is hidden, as it is now, by a cold solid crust of the same material. 
M. No; I am disposed to think that the inorganic history of the 
earth of which an account is given in the Book of Genesis is less misty 
than this particular view, and more to the point every way. You know 
this history by heart. In the beginning the earth was covered every- 
where with water; afterwards dry land appeared ‘and the waters were 
gathered together as seas. In the beginning, also, there is reason to 
believe that the sun and other heavenly bodies were in the same case as 
the earth, “ waters,” seas without shores, for “the waters which were above 
the firmament” were probably, not the clouds, as Mr. Ruskin supposes, 
but the heavenly bodies themselves. At the Great Flood the land dis- 
appeared for a time altogether under the waters, and afterwards new: 
_ land and new seas were formed .by the reappearance of the land and a 
fresh gathering together of the waters. It would be easy to expatiate 
upon these statements; as it is, I must content myself with saying that 
they seem to reveal the working of a potent naiwral cause which at 
one and the same time may furnish an explanatjon of the so-called 
“ central fire” of the earth, of the Jight and heat of the sun and other 
heavenly bodies, of the appearance of the land and the gathering to- 
gether of the waters as seas at the Creation, and of the changes at the 
Deluge by which the land was made to disappear once more under the 
waters and to rise again elsewhere afterwarda—by which at the Deluge 
” the earth was mapped out into new land and new seas. 
Solar heat is—what? Not a separate radjant force which passes all the 
way from the sun as heat, and loses energy at a given rate in passing. 


« In climbingg very high mountain, or in making a balloon-ascent, the 


aif is found to become colder and colder; and in inter-planetary 
space, if the experiments with the actinometer are to be trusted, - 
the temperature is hot less than 256° Fahrenheit below the freexing- 

point of fresh water. The case seems to be one in which heat’ is 
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developed as tho resistance of the atmosphere to the transmission of 
some latent force becomes greater and greater, in which no heat is deve- 
loped where this resistance is practically nil, asin space, , The case seems 
to be that of a force which, in accordance with the “doctrine of the 
correlation of.the physical forces, may or may not be developed as 
heat, and which also may or may not be developed as light, or elec- 
‘tricity, or magnetism, or any other mode of physical motion. Indeed, 
the cause of the development or non-development of solar heat and 
light may be not unlike that which is exhibited in the familiar experi- 
ment of passing an electric current along & conductor composed, of 
short lengths of silver and Platinum wire joined together alternately ; 
for in this experiment heat and light are developed in the pieces of 
platinum wire, where the resistance to the passage of the current is at 
a maximum, but not in the pieces of silver wire, where this resistance 
is at a minimum. Nay, it may be that the earth has a part to play in 


the production of solar light and heat, which cannot be dispensed with , 


—that, in fact, the sun and earth, by virtue of their heterogeneity, 
interact mutually in the production of solar force, in much the same 
way as that in which, in the production of galvanic force, the two hete- 
Togeneous metals interact.m the experiment just alluded to, In the 
case of solar force, light and heat and electricity and magnetism and 
the agencies with- which chemistry has to do, are associated in the 
same’ way as that in which they are associated in the case of galvanic 
force. Indeed, the different modes of physical force are all so closely 
correlated as to make it not improbable that the solar heat may be, 
not a force coming from the sun to the earth as heat, and arrested in 
its course before it can penetrate very far into the earth, but the ex- 
pression of a force arising in the polar interaction of the sun and earth, 
penetrating through the earth with a velocity comparable to that of 
light, or rather to that of the still more rapid electric tremor along the 
telegraphic wire, and appearing as heat only where the conditions are 
favourable to the development of this particular mode of forco. 

And further it iq possible that the earth may play tho part of a 
spheroidal lens in relation to the rays of solar and stellar heat; that 
these raya may be brought to a focus deep down within the earth, for 
this must be the position of the focus in any spheroidal lens the specific 


gravity of which is as high (5°67) as that of the earth; that this focal ` 


concentration of the rays of heat within the earth may lead to the 
fusion and expansion of the parts corresponding to the focus, agate and 
cornelian and rock crystal being readily fusible by the focal concentration 
of the sun’s rays when a very large lens is used; that the crpansion of 
the parts thus fused and heated may cause the overlying lagd to bul 

out equatorially and elsewhere as the earth revolves upon her aris 
and moves onward in her orbit; and that (if it be supposed that the 
earth was everywhere covered with water) this Bulging out of the 
land may have led to the appearance of the dry land in certain 

P2 
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places and the gathering together of the seas in others. Nay, it is also 
possible-that the sfin may exercise the same lens-like action upon the rays 


of heat passing sunwards from all parts of the heavens, and that the _ 7 


. position of, the solar focùs may be, not deep down under the surface 
and out of sight as in the case of the earth, but at or near the surface , 
everywhere, as it would be if the sun were made of rock salt—at or near 
the surface, as it would be if the sun were made of rock salt, because the 
specific gravity of the sun is very nearly that of rock salt, that is, about 
2—at the surface everywhere, because the rays which are concentrated 
focally hy the lens-like action of sho sun fall upon the sun from every 
part of the heavens. . . 

. C. But what about the Deluge? Here, surely, the new natural 
cause about which you have been speaking must be unequal to the 
work which had to be done! Here, surely, there must have - been some 
miraculous interference with the ordinary working of law. 

M. Not so, necessarily. It is possible that the changes at the. 
Deluge would have been brought about if the path of s planetoid—like 
Ceres or Pallas or Vesta—had been appointed (the Deluge was predicted 
and therefore it could not have been accidental) so as to make the 

_ planetoid fall foul of the earth in a particular way at a particular 
time. In this way the axis of the earth may have been canted, and at 
the same time the planetoid -may have been shivered into the aérolitic 
fragments which now seem to be circulativg in an orbit of their-own ` 
along with the larger planetoids. And if so, then it is also possible 
that the focal centre into which the solar rays afe concentrated within the 
earth may have been shifted, and that—if the earth continued to revolve 
on her axis and move onward in her orbit—this’ shifting would carry 
with it a new bulging-out and a new falling-in of the surface of the 

_ earth, by which, perhaps, the ancient bed of the sea and the ancient land 

may have been made to change places, and the Great Flood brought 

about in /ransifu, for in thus changing places there must have been a 

time in which the sinking ancient land and the rising modern land must 

have been sufficiently upon a level to bring back the waters over the 
face of the whole earth, as they are said to have been at the creation. ` 

C. You almost take away my breath. 

M. I have done as soon as I have said a word or two upon the bearing 
ofthe natural cause about which I have been speaking upon past changes 
of climate in the past history of the earth. 

I am disposed to revive a discarded theory and believe that in the first 
instance the axis of the earth was perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic, and that it was canted into its present position, at the Deluge. 
While the*axis of the earth was perpendicular to the plane of- the 
ecliptic, there would be a staté of perpetual equinox throughout the 
year all over the, earth, of which one effect would be to make it 
possible for a more or less tropical flora and fauna to fldurish in regions 
which are now temperate, and in the regions which are north or south. 
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of them ; when the axis of the earth was canted into its present posi- 
tion, the state of, perpetual equinox all over the earth throughout the 
year would come to an end, and the more or less tropical flora and 
fauna, which flourished previously in the temperate regions, and in the 
regions north or south of them, would cease to flourish, or become extinct 
for simple lack of warmth. 

. Moreover, I am disposed to believe that the glacial epochs which 
‘ follow the thermal epochs may simply show that the land was totally 
submerged at the period of the Deluge. For what do I see if I 
mount the stand-point taken by Sir Charles Lyell in speculating upon 
the past changes of climate? I see that the total submergence of the 
land at the Deluge may have been attended by a refrigeration which 
would be sufficient to account for all that has to be accounted for 
in the glacial epochs. I see that the lowering of temperature con: . 
sequent upon the sinking -of the land under the water in the’ tropical 
_ and temperate regions of the earth would be sufficient to freeze the sea 
over a great part of what had once been the temperate regions of the 
earth. I see that, under these circumstances, the land could not 
have risen in temperate regions after the Great Flood without being 
covered by enormous glaciers. I can, indeed, only find in the signs 
of the so-called glacial epochs so many signs of. that tremendous 
revolution of which one stage was marked by the Universal Deluge. 
Nor ‘need I go further in order to find the explanation of the inter- 
glacial beds containing remains of plants and animals which could not have 
lived in an arctic climate, for these beds, instead of pointing to “ warm 
inter-glacial periods” on the spot, may simply show that, aa the land 
continued to rise above the level of the water after the Deluge, several 
glaciers from different districts slipped one after the other over the same 
place, and that each one brought with it any organs or inorganic 
material which happened to be under it. 

C. From your point of view you are not likely to see anything to 
lead you to believe that thousands upon thousands of years have passed 
away since the men lived, who were contemporaneous with the extinct 
mammoth, whose actual bones and other reliques—canoes, pile-dwellings, 
kitchen-middens, chipped, carved, or engraved flint and bone implements, 
and the rest—are, one or other of them, met with in the lacustrine strata 
of the estuary of the Clyde, under the water of more than one of the 
Swiss lakes, in the loam and breccia of the Brixham and Liége caverns, 
in the drift near Salisbury, in the older valley-gravels of Amiens, and 
in many other places. So viewed, indeed, these reliques may, after all, 
point not to pre-adamite man, but to post-adamite man, 

M. Obviously so. At all events it does not appear to Qe necessary 
to fix the date of these reliques very far back in time. The well-kno®n 
remains of the Temple of, Serapis which we saw together at Bais, near 
Naples, need not be very much more recent than the remains of the 
pile-dwellings and ancient kitchen-middens which we also saw together 
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in Switserland. The human skulls from the Liége caverns which you 
saw soon after their discovery, display no marked deviation from the 
preeent Belgian, type of skall And certainly it -is difficult to believe, 
that the valleys in which the reliques of ancient man have been found: 
have been hollowed out by the slow action of the rains which fall and- 
the streams which flow nowadays. On the contrary, it is highly pro- 
bable that these valleys were in great measure hollowed out in a com- 
paratively short period of time by the emptying of a lake, or-by the: 
wash of the sea, or by the grinding of a glacier, and also that- the com- 
paratively. recent volcanic action which led to the splitting off of. 
England from France may have had a share in the work by sete up- 
the sides of the valley suddenly. 

` And thus, as you see, it seems to be possible to explain away thè inter- 
minable ages of geological chronology until the time left is not enough - 
to allow of any considerable working in the way of evolution, for it is 
a-cimple matter of fact that little or nothing has been done in this ae in: 
ordinary historic times. : o 

-C. Mais—“ à nos moutons.” ‘te past time-be not immeasurable, you 
take away the ground from under the fget~of the evolutionist, and at 
the same time do much to establish my position—that man was really. 


-made at no extremely distant period of time in the image of God. 


M. I certainly find no fatal objection to this view in the facts upon 
which the doctrine of evolution has been built up. Immeasurable- 
time, of the passage of which I find no certain evidence in the geolo-. 
gical history of the earth, is necessary to allow of any marked change 
in any creature in the direction of evolution. . And even if this difficulty. 


- as to time could not be done away with, the evidence. against evolttion ° 


is, to my mind, more conclusive than the evidence in favour of eyolution.. 


_ I disagree altogether with Mr. Herbert Spencer in thinking that each 


mental power and capacity in man exists in a rudimentary form in the 
anthropoid apes and in other brute beasta—that each mental power 
and capacity in man has been acquired by gradation. J allow that man 
partakes in the mental as he does in the bodily nature of the brute; ` 
but I see in man that in which the hrute has no share. Xavier du 
Maistre, in his charming Voyage autour de ma chambre, is right in speaking 
of himself as fe moi or Pame, and also as Pautre or la béte; and it is 


_ much to be regretted that he did not work out this idea a little more | 


exactly and fully. Ana itis, he leaves you at liberty to suppose that, in: 
the form of le moi or Pame, he has to do with the spirit-world, and, in 
the form of Pasére or la béte, with the world of sense. And herein, as it 
seems to me, is a clear recognition of the truth itself. The life of 
lautre or la dfie, the life of the beast, sven in its noblest manifestation, is 

lif6 which is ever overruled by the i impressions of the renses and the- per- 
ceptions connected therewith. This life it is which man has in common 
with the beasts, The life of le moi or Pame, on the contrary, instead 
of being subservient to the impressions of the senses and the perceptions. 
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connected therewith, rises ‘above them into the world of spirit, and 
there lives a life by which it is enabled to penetrate far into the 
inmost secrets of nature, to invent and realise its inyentions, to hear 
the music of the spheres and the unutterable words of which its own 
best tones and words are but jarring and lisping imitations, to 
put on record these tones and words, to know good and evil, to 
will, to love, to pray, to worship—to live a life which is ever tending 
‘onwards and upwards, and which can only have its fruition by being 
at one with the life of God Himself. This life it is which is 
peculiar to man—altogether peculiar. Nor do I find any reason for 
coming to a different conclusion—for thinking, that is, that the life of 
man differs from the life of the brute only in degree—in the manifest 
resemblances between the brain of man and the brain of the brute. 
. Here, without doubt, the differences are only differences of degree. 
And this, in fact, is only what was to be expected, if it be, as you 
yourself hinted at the commencement of-this conversation, that the 
brain and the other ganglionic centres are to be looked upon, not as wells 
and reservoirs of life, but simply as telegraphic apparatus by which 
the living man or beast, which is behind the ‘senses, behind the veil, 
is put in communication with the outer world. It is, I think, of 
vital moment fo have clear notions here. If it be supposed that the 
brain and other ganglionic centres are wells and reservoirs of mental 
life, then it must be conceded that the mental differences between man 
_and the brute are only differences in degree of deyelojment.” Indeed, it 
may be doubted whether, so far ag its essential ganglionic elements are 
concerned, the brain of man is more developed than that of the brute, 
for, microscopically, the cells of the cerebral conyolutions of a man are 
undistinguishable from those of an ape or dog. If, on the other hand, 
it be supposed that the brain and other ganglionic céntres are only 
parts of a wonderful telegraphic apparatus, in which the chief work of 
the ganglionic cells is to generate electricity, a very different con- 
clusion is arrived at, for then the similarities in the nervous apparatus 
of men and brute are only similarities in a telegraphic apparatus. 
Possibly the nervous apparatus made use of by Paul the Apostle or Plato 
or Shakspeare or Beethoven or Newton may have been no more perfect 
than that which is made use of by the Bosjeaman. Nay, it is not impos- 
wible that the nervous apparatus of a brute may be put to higher uses 
than those to which it is put—that there may have been no real viola- 
tion of law in the verbal complainings of the ass of Balaam. ~ 
C. You grant me all that I desire, and help me to a degree that I did 
mot dare to expect. I saw that there wes that in man which raised 
him immeasurably above any beast, but before you began “to enlighésen 
me more clearly J imagined that the evolutionists were antagonists with 
whom I eould not hope to cope successfully. Wow I see that the 
doctrine of evolution may be fallacious, not only as regards man, but 
also as regards beasts—that it is not in accordance with facts and sound 
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dialectics to. look upon a plant or animal as other than perfect in itself 
and perfect in.relation to nature as a grand whole—that the imperfec- 
tion of man and the manifest march of‘fnan’ onwards and ‘upwards may, 
oxi rational grounds, find its explanation, not in & process of evolution 
from an original state of utter barbarism, or worse, but in the way 
which is pointed out in the Scriptures. Up toa certain point; no doubt, 
"man owes much, of his improvement to descent; but, so far as I can 
make out, the improvement which is due to this cause is. but small 
in comparison to that which I do not hesitate to ascribe to intuition, 
or rather to. Inspiration. The exceptional appearance of the great men 
‘ot the earth—the salt by which the common herd of mankind. is sea- 
soned and preserved from corruption—is not to be accounted for by 
descemt ; it can only be accounted for by intuition—by the baptism of fire ` 
—by Inspiration. In every case, as it seems to me, man is almost suddenly 
raised to a higher level, not by self-assertion, but by self-abasement, self- 
sacrifice, his strength always being made perfect in weakness, through 
'. intuition—through the baptism of fire—through Inspiration. The, 
process is as much opposed as it can be to the notion of slow self- 
development-at-the-expense-of-others upon which the Darwinian doctrine ` 
of evolution is based. 

M. It follows, more or less clearly, from what has been said, that 
the life of man is not closed by death. Does it follow that all that 
may be claiméd for man in this direction may also be claimed for all 
other living éreatnres ? 

C. I do not see my way RE out of this difficulty. It may be 
that similar plants and animals are perpetuated, and that the same 
plants and animals are not perpetuated.. It may be that the same eldog 
or seminal form does duty in building up a succession of similar plants 
and animals. ’ I can scarcely imagine a future state of things in which 
man is alone with his fellow man and with God. But 

M. But, it is time to come to a close, for, instead of listening to 
your last remarks, I have been wondering what our friend at The 
Retreat would think if he.had been listening to our conversation and 
were of a malicious frame of mind. You have been striving to show 
that the true pedigree of man must reach its beginning, as did the 

` pedigree of St. Joseph which is recorded in the Goapel of St., Luke, , 
that is, through Noe, “ which was the son of Lamech, which was -the 
son of Mathusela, which was the son óf Enoch, which was the son of 
Jared, which was the son of Maleleel, which was the son of Cainan; 
which was the son of Enos, which was the son of Seth, which was 
the son of Adam, which was the son of God.’ Whereas he, poor 
feJlow, ‘was®put under a certificate of lunacy, and sent to an asylum, 
because he believed himself to be the son of God, and was thought 
to have manifested suicidal tendencies. It may even be wrong ‘to 
suppose that he wished to drown himself when he was found floundering 
in the river. He would never say why he got into this dilemma, but. 
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he always repudiated the notion of suicidal intention or impulse. He 
may have got into the water because he believed himself to be capable 
of walking, upon it—as Christ is seen to be doing jn a favourite 
picture of his. And if this were so, then -there may have been no 
very sufficient ground -for dealing with him as lunatic; for, to be 
over-charitable, which was and is his only fault, is xno very certain sign 
of lunacy. It is, indeed, well for those who shut him up that he 
cherishes no feeling of resentment against them, for an action might 
lie against them, with a certainty of heavy damages, if a jury could be 
brought to adopt your views respecting the pedigree of man. Good- 
night. i 

C. Only one word more. You have not thought it necessary to say 
anything in answer to those who believe that man is descended from 
several distinct stocks. Am I at liberty to disregard those views, and 
to take Adam as the true starting-point for all races of man? 

M. I claim for myself such liberty, and I have done so ever sinco 
the time when I became acquainted with Dr. Prichard’s great work on 
“The Physical History of Mankind.” 

C. I must read that book when I can get it.’ 

M. I will send it to you. Once more, good-night. 

C. Good-night. 

a Die Gelitermelt it niht verfhloffen; 
Dein Ginn tit ya, dein erz it tòt; 


Anf, babe, Edhiiler, unverdroffew 
Die itd'ide Bruft im Morgenreth.” 


C. B. RADCLIFFE. 


AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS 


e IN ENGLAND, OANADA, AND THE UNITED STATES. 


HE old adage that “misfortunes never come singly” has been 
seldom mere strikingly illustrated than in the year 1879, 
which will long be memorable in the annals of England on account 
-of the combination of adversities which affected the nation’s prosperity. 
The general scarcity of employment, the stagnation of trade, and the 
unfavourable weather, which prevented either fruit or grain from pro- 
perly maturing, seriously affected most classes, but chiefly those in- 
terested in agriculture; the extent of whose loss may be estimated 
from the fact that it was necessary to import 18,000,000 quarters of 
foreign wheat, at a probable cost of £46,000,000, to supply the defi- 
ciency of home produ, which only amounted to about 6,000,000 


It is not pleasant to contemplate this enormous sum of money with- 
drawn from home enterprise and the comforts of the English” people 
_ tó enrich other communities, especially the United States, whose selfish 
and exclusive fiscal policy shuts out as much as possible of our manu- 
factures. S 
The past unfavourable season ruined many of the farmers, and com- 
pelled most landowners to reduce their rents. Indeed, it is probable 
that the extent to which those engaged in the cultivation of the soil 
are injured is not yet known, since a landlord would naturally avoid 
dealing hardly with his tenant, even if unable to pay his rent, while 
so many farms wete vacant. Sdme idea of the severity of the pressure 
iences> may, however, be gathered-from the Agricultural , Returns 
of June, 1879, which showed a reduction ‘of nearly 2000 in the number 
of occupiers of lagd, owing for the most part, without doubt, to so - 
many farms having been thrown upon the hands of their owners; and 
from the fact that; during each of the later months of 1879, bétroen 
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500 and: 600 farmers executed Bills of Sale, as against an average of 
only 80 for the years 1870-8. 

~ Much of this suffering and loss may be traced to temporary causes 
which will pass away. The unexplained cycle in whith bad years succeed 
` good and good years succeed bad, alike in agriculture and commerce, 
will soon bring more genial seasons and a revival of trade. But it is 
a question well worth careful study whether even then the conditions 
of English agriculture can remain as heretofore, and how far the com- 
petition of American and Canadian agriculturists will ultimately affect 
the interests of the farmers and landowners of this country. 

Notwithstanding that much has been already written-upon this 
subject, it is worthy of continued attention on account of the enormous 
interests at stake. The social and pecuniary position of the terrijorial 
aristocracy, and the capability of land to bear in the future its present 
share of local and imperial taxation, are both involved; as also another 
question of no little importance—namely, whether the bulk of the profit 
to be obtained by supplying this country with grain shall enrich other, 
and it may be hostile nations, or bring wealth to our own colonists. 

It has been said that the power of foreign agriculturists to compete 
with our own resolves itself into a question of freight as against rent. 
But this is hardly a correct statement, since the English farmer is not 
only weighted with rent, but with a heavy local and imperial taxation. 
He is also often restricted as to the method of cultivating his land, 
incurs great expense in manuring it, and has to suffer from extravagant 
charges for the railway carriage of his produce. Moreover, he has to 
contend with inefficient labour, the result of those degrading influences 
which have been for long deteriorating our agricultural population. 
The Nemesis which follows injustice is now tracking the descendants of 
those who, in former times, allowed the independence of the labourers 
_to be destroyed by rates in aid of labour, thus imbuing this class with 
a pauper spirit, which is still strong in many districts. 

The following statistics regarding the cultivation of wheat in England,- 
which have been collected from the best sources, may be taken as fairly 
correct, though it is difficult'to obtain exact information, as the cost of 
producing and the results vary very much, according to the mode of ` 
cultivation and the locality. The average yield per acre on good soil 
and in ordinary seasons may, however, be estimated at about 294 bushels, 
and the average weight at 61 Ibs. to the bushel; a result which compares 
very fayourably with most other countries, as, for instance: 


In Holland the avernge yield is 28 bushels par acre. 


” France - ” ” 18 ” ” 
” Russia ” ” 5} ” ” = e 
» Australia ” 10 y ” 
» the United Staten ” 18 Cy, ” 


The price of wheat in England during the five years preceding 1871 
was bbs, 24d., and during the five years preceding 1879, 52s. 5d. per 


. 


quarter.” 
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`- quarter; and, at the former price, the pecuniary return per acre of 


land under wheat was £10 ls. 6d. 

The cost of production, as has been said, varies very | much. Mr. 
Mechi, one of the most able of our agriculturists, gives it as between 
£7 and £8 per acre; and his opinion, which is supported by that of 
other competent authorities, is that 40s. per quarter is the lowest price 
st which wheat will pay the producer. - 

- We may, therefore, conclude that under present conditions this is 
the lowest price at which wheat can be produced at a profit in England ; 
and the result of the past year shows that present prices of meat. and 
other agricultural produce wil} not aune to compensate for avy material 
fall in the price of grain. 

Og the other hand, we find that the cost. of wheat production in 
Minnesota, in the United States, is about 15s. 8d. per quarter, made up 
as follows :— 


`- “The land is easily broken up at'12s. per acre, and P E or packs 
setting is undertaken at a cost of 8s. So soon as the weather permits, the seed 
is sown. It comes up in a few days, and requires no further labour until harvest. 
Gathering and threshing cost about another 12s. per acre, which, allowing 6s. for 
seed, which i is a full estimate, gives a total of 88s. per acre. The average proces 
is about twenty bushels per acre.” * ° 


A gentleman who has recently travelled through Manitoba, and `de- 
voted most careful attention to the subject, gives the cost at which 
wheat can be produced in the North-West, or fertile belt of Canada, 
and the probable cost of conveying it to Liverpool on the completion of 
the line of railway now being constructed between Manitoba and Canada, 
as follows : — 


eae When,” he says, | “the railway is copa by which time a railway from 


Winnipeg, the capital of Manitoba, to the West, to the extent of two hundred and 
fifty miles, will also probably be ready, and the Welland Canal despened so as 
to allow larga steamers to pass between Thunder Bay and Kingston, the following 
will be the proximate cost of growing and transporting grain from that portion of 
Canada to Liverpool :— 

“Corn can be grown within this district, including all outlays, interest on land 
_ bought, labour, pen plone sowing, and harvesting, for 45¢. per bushel, or 15s. per 
. quarter. Transit by railway to Thunder Bay will cost 15c. per bushel; transit 
by steamer from Thunder Bay to Montreal, including landing at Kingston, 10o. 
per bushel; and freight from Montreal to Liverpool, including lifting charges, 
bs. per quarter; which is equal to a cost of 18s. se eee sarees oe Sean aon 
p point two hundred and fifty miles west of Winnipeg to Liverpool. 
‘e “The total‘cost will then be as under— 


Producing wheat on fertile land within two hun- 





7 dred and fifty miles west of iksa a . 15s. per quarter. 
Teppe to A : . 18s. īa. 
d 28s, 4d. ý 


‘In practice,” he adds, “I am satisfied that, three years hence, wheat grown 
in our North-West-grill be laid down in Liverpool at from .26s. to 28s. per 


a4 ae * The Times, 28th October, 1879. 
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As an example of the extraordinarily low rate at which produce may 
be carried from America to England, a contract was made last August 
for the carriage of flour from Oswego to Liverpool fos 25s. per ton. 
A ton of flour being equal to about six quarters of wheat, the freight at 
that time to be placed against all the charges that FEUR upon the 
English farmer was about 4s. 2d. per quarter. 

Since then, it is true, freight has considerably advanced, owing to the 
unprecedentedly large quantities of all kinds of American produce sent 
forward ; and it has been stated that such a low rate as that above 
quoted cannot be expected again. But considering the large amount 
of tonnage now afloat, and the constant adoption of fresh mventions for 
economising both space and fuel, it is not improbable that when a good 
harvest in Europe reduces the amount of American produce to be wans- 
ported, the competition for the carriage of this reduced amount will 
bring the rates of freight back to as low, if not a lower point than then 
prevailed; whilst if an increased demand for English manufactures 
should give a remunerative freight outwards, even this low rate may 
leave a fair profit. 

The agricultural depression of the past year has brought forcibly 
before our notice not only the enormous capacity of America for pro- 
ducing wheat, but also the cheapness with which it can be grown and 
conveyed to England, so as to leave a profit to the farmer. So far 
from this source being exhausted, it is as yet very partially developed. 
The single state of Minnesota, comprising over 53,000,000 acres, or an 
area equal to two-thirds that of the British Islands, produced in 1877 
upwards of 88,000,000 bushels of wheat ; and, in addition, fed vast herds 
of cattle, which were forwarded to Chicago, a distance of 800 miles, at 
a cost of 18s. per head—a fact which is also well worthy of attention, 
pointing as it does to a largely increasing export to England of cattle 
and meat, as well as grain. 

Did space permit, it would be easy to show how rapidly cheap railways 
and low freights are developing in the United States a vast production 
of grain with which our English farmers will necessarily have to compete. 
But probably, as has been already pointed out, a still more formidable 
competition will arise from the North-West of Canada, in view of which 
it will be interesting briefly to recount the past history and present 
position of this extensive wheat-growing region. 

Hitherto the export of wheat from Canada has been of little 
importance. Its total value for the year 1877 was only £1,928,000, 
whilst the expense of bringing land into cultivation, on account of th 
wooded nature of the country, prevented any large umount of immi- 
gration, and even induced many of the Canadians themselfes to leaye 
the country and settle in the vast prairie lands of the United States. 
This state of things is, however, now nearly at an end. The vast fortile 
belt, hitherto practically shut out from Europe from want of proper 
means of communication, will soon, on the completion of a few miles of 
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railway and the organization of an improved transport by stéamers, be 
thrown open and become the most attractive home for the surplus popu- 
Jation of the British Isles, and-the best source from which the,mother 
, country may obtain supplies of food. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company for over two hundred years Died ; 
this country as a preserve -for fur-bearing animals, and unhappily when 
the Canadians obtained possession of it they so little realized its immense 
value that many precious years were wasted before the construction of 
the 450 miles of railway necessary to connect Canada proper with these 
` fertile lands was commenced. Had this railway been immediately- begun’ 
there can be no doubt that millions of the money now flowing into’ the 
United States would have been enriching the Dominion, while hundreds 
of thousands of English emigrants would be filling these western lands 
with loyal subjects. Unhappily this chance has been lost, but as every 
day’s delay in the completion of this line involves serious loss: to. the 
Dominion, it is to be hoped no effort will be spared to haye it speedily 
. in working order. 3 

A striking contrast is sheers in the ‘development of railway enterpriss 
in the United States as compared-with Canada. Minnesota, which in 
1862 had but 10 miles of railway, has now:8000 miles, and is laying 
down upwards of 800 miles annually; while Manitoba has only about 
40 miles altogether, and these are controlled by Americans, who are now 
destroying as far as possible, by exorbitant charges,-all chance ot the 
development of the country. Thus, while the cost for carriage from 
Montreal to St. Paul, a distance of 1250 miles, is only 60c. per 100 Ibs., 
the charge from St. Paul to Winnipeg, a distance of only 480 miles, 
is $1°50, i.e., two-and-a-half times as much for but little more than 
one-third the distance. Again, from Montreal to Winnipeg, wd 
. Duluth, the rate is $1:90 per 100 lbs., the charge for the portion from 

Montreal to Duluth, 1000 miles by water and 500 miles by rail, being 
40c., while from Duluth to Winnipeg, a distance of only 480 milpa, it 
is $1: 50. 

These oppressive rates are, of coursé, most injurious to the country, 
They are prohibitive to the export of grain, and make the cost of living 
in Manitoba compare ‘moat unfavourably with that in Minnesota and 

- Dakota. The result is that a large portion of the immigration which 
should be filing Canada with prosperity is now enriching the United’ 
States, and that Canada is suffering in consequence both in material pros- 
perity and in population. It is most unfortunate that the richest part of 
the Dominion has been thus left to depend for its communications on 
the enterprise and goodwill of a tompeting nation. Unhappily, politics 
in, the Deminion often turn upon petty local questions, and thus” 
the great interests of England’s noblest colony have been neglected. 
It is to be hoped that now the Canadians, who cannot but look with 

` regret upon the successful competition of the United States, and the 
people of. Manitoba, who, in addition to imperial taxation, are com- 
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pelled to pay heavy levies for the benefit of American railways on 
everything they consume, will bestir themselves to insist on greater 
energy in those enterprises which are necessary for the development of 
their ‘country. 

It may be interesting, in conclusion, to give a sketch of this great 
food land of the North-West, as a general impression long prevailed that 
it was for the most part a vast wilderness, intermixed, indeed, with 
some tracts of prairie lands, but possessing so ungenial a climate that 
emigrants would avoid. it so long as land was obtainable further south. 

The facts are very different. The Pacific Ocean, flowing up along 
the western coast of North America, imparts its heat to the’ prevailing 
winds, and gives to this country, though situated in high latitudes, a com- 
paratively warm and temperate climate, producing somewhat the same 
effect as the Gulf Stream does to the north-western coasts of Europe, and 
preserving throughout a vast district the same character of climate. Thus, 
the temperature at Winnipeg, during the seven warm months, averages 
55°, or fully 1° warmer than the corresponding seven months at Toronto. 
Between this town and the Rocky Mountains “the climate,” says Captain 
Palliser,“ is somewhat similar to those parts of the Red River where it 
runs through Minnesota, but decidedly milder in the southern and 
eastern parts.” A remarkable circumstance in this region is the com- 
parative absence of snow, which seldom exceeds eighteen inches in depth, 
so that people ride through it during the whole winter without difficulty. 
Indeed, so comparatively mild is the winter on these plains that dealers 
in stock, who purchase horses from the Prairie Indians for the purpose 
of selling them in the American markets, winter them at large in droves 
on the prairies where there are clumps of wood, the horses finding such 
abundance of food under the shallow snow as to keep themselvés in 
good condition. Cattle, however, require to be housed during a portion 
of the year.* 

The area of this district is estimated at between 70,000 and 80,000 
square miles, of which about one-third is available for immediate culti- 
vation. A large portion is partially wooded, and abounds with lakes 
and rich natural pasturage, which give it the appearance of the fine park 
scenery of England. Its advantages to settlers as compared with those 
of the eastern part of Canada can hardly be over-estimated. No 
expenditure is needed for making roads, and whereas the settler in 
Canada has to spend some of the best years of his life in clearmg the 
wood and getting out the stumps, here he can at once begin feeding 
cattle on the rich prairie grass, supply his family with milk, butter, and 
cheese from the first day of settlememt, and gather without expense 

abundance of rich grass for the winter food of his beasts ; while the 
` second year he will reap a rich harvest of corn with little more outlay ` 
than that incurred in sowing it. 


* Many of the foregoing facts are taken from a on the Hudson's Bay and North- 
~ west Territories by the Inspector of Crown Timber ea, Oanada, Hist and West. 
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-In many parts the scenery is strikingly beautiful. Near Fort’ Ellice, 
about 150 miles west of Winnipeg, is found a beautiful rolling country, 
with most egcellont soil; dotted with frequent clumps of poplar, 
the country having the appearance of vast rich lawns fringed, with . 
woods: From’ the brow of the loftier hills many beautiful lakes are 
visible, studded with pretty islands. In thé very early future the svhole 
country will, without doubt, be filled with many prosperous settlers. The 
soil throughout this region is for the most part of the same nature as 
in Manitoba, and consists of rich alluvial déposits. Wherever subjected 
to the test of cultivation the result is a snfficient proof of its excellence 
for agricultural purposes, as was shown by the splendid fields of wheat 
seen last autumn standing ready for the sickle. ` 

Farther on, towards Carlton, there is an immense tract of splendid 
timber. Itis chiefly spruce, but the trees are large and well-fitted for | 
building purposes. Towards the west, near Edmonton, céal has been 
discovered, and is believed to exist in large quantities.. Last year some 
of it was used for steam purposes, proving of excellent quality. That 
obtained was bituminous, but: it is said there -are large deposits of 
anthracite also. The country to the north and all the way up to the 
region of the Peace River is well adapted for settlement, the land 
improving in quality until the Peace River is reached, beyond which, 
towards Portage-la-Prairie, the country is magnificent, and has been 
already settled to such an extent that last autumn it produced a large 
quantity of splendid wheat: © - i O E 

A recent traveller gives the following examples of. the success 
attending immigration :— . ' - : 

u Woe sto to breakfast near the house of a man who had a farm of three 
hundred and twenty acres, on which he had settled four or five years ago. - Last 
year he sold cattle for which he received $2000 in cash; he was paying $300 
a year for the education of his children at Winnipeg, and had a comfortable 
house with good garden. _ i 2 

“ Further one Bobb Soban Toe a ee tak man who had oome 
out there this spring, taking up a homestead claim of a hundred and sixty acres 
(which can be done‘ freely by any one who undertakes to settle on the land). He 
had been a farm-labourer in Devonshire, had worked ‘as a labourer in Canada 
until he saved a few dollars, and came out where I found him Inst spring. He 
had since ee into oultivation ten acres of land; fenced off a field for a 
garden, in which he had a good crop of. potatoes, cabbage, and onions for his 

winter use; had, with the help of hig neighbours, built a log cabin; and had cut 
prairie grass enough to feed his axen all the winter. Tn a few years’ time he will 
be a prosperous man. He was happy and contented, and said that ‘ anyone could 
get on in this country who would work.’ ~ i 

« Another farmer said that ten years ego he was working on a farm in Devon- 
nlrire as an ordinary labourer. Now he owns a hundred and sixty acres of land, 
which will give him a comfortable support for himself and family and will yearly 
acrease in“valpe, near the valley of the Little Saskatchewan, which, like the Red 

- and Assiniboine Rivers, has a great breadth of splendid fertile land on either side, 
with ready acoes to water éommunication, which will prove invaluable as soon 
as the impediments fo navigation in the river are removed.” ni 

From these facts it will be seen how important it is for both the 
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landowners and farmers of England to look carefully into their pro- 
spects, and by every available mcans prepare for the competi-ion which 
will year by year become more intense. It is, of course, possible that 
a serica of bad harvests in America and productive ones in Europe may 
delay the impending crisis, or that one of those floods or plagues of 
grasshoppers, with which the valley of the Red River is occasionally 
visited, may destroy its harvest, and for a time appear to remove the 
danger; but no such temporary accident can do more than delay it. 
With millions of acres of fertile land which can be reached from England 
in fourteen or fifteon days, and which aro now offered to immigrants 
either free or at a merely nominal price, in a country whero taxation is 
light and manuro unncceasary, it is certain that before very many years 
aro past the increased production of wheat will reduce its value, and 
that, instead of 52s. per quarter, which has been the average price for the 
last thirty ycars, it will probably sink to below 32s. per quarter, while 
the price of meat and all agricultural produce will be affected, though 
perhaps not to the same extent. 

It will therefore be only the commonest prudence on the part of 
those interested to prepare for this event by relieving themselves to the 
utmost of all those hindrances which now so much overweight them in 
the contest. Let them insist upon a fairer adjustment of the rates, 
levied so disproportionately upon real property, and upon more economy 
in local expenditure: let them urge forward improved systems of 
agriculture, the introduction of labour-saving machines, and the im- 
provement of the agricultural labourer himsclf by giving him a better 
wage, and eomething more inspiriting to look forward to than a life in 
a hovel and a death in a workhouse. 

It is cortam that land will not go out of cultivation in England, as 
somo have foreboded. With its fertile soil, rich pasturage, dense population, 
and a climate which permits of probably a greater amount of c.ergetic 
out-door labour than that of any other country, the cultivation of 
the soil can never prove unprofitable; but it must be remembered that 
rent is, after all, only tho surplus profit, after taxation, cost of cultiva- 
tion, and a satisfactory return to the cultivator for his talent and capital 
have been paid, and that, in the long run, it is the landowner who will 
have to bear the entire net loss resulting from increased competition. 
That rents must fall scoms therefore inevitable; but to what extent will 
depend upon the wisdom with which the landowners prepare to mcet the 
threatening competition. As far as other classes of the population are 
concerned, the advent of cheap food cannot but be beneticial. If, as 
is possible, we may see bread at 4d. pep quartern and ment at an average 
of 6d. to 8d. per lb., this will only place the workmen of England in a 
better position than now to compete for the custom of the world. ° 

The considoration of this subject suggests also the importance of our 
politicians, the press, and all who possess influence urging upon Canada 
the harm she is inflicting upon herself by shutting out our manufactures 
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by excessive tariffs. Our colonies should be shown that when they thus: 
compel the ships which fetch their products to return ompty they simply 
burden the producers with double freight, which comes out of . their 
profits ; and that trade follows where nations exchange goods, and dimi- 
nishes where one party requires payment in gold, involving a heavy loss 
in exchange. If Canada could be persuaded.so to modify her tariffs as. 
to encourage the import of those goods with which wo can best supply 
her, she might almost monopolize the English grain trade, receiving in > 
return not only cheap manufactures and implements of agriculture, but 

a splendid revenue which she now sacrifices for the sake of protecting a’ - 
few manufacturing interests, and of enabling scheming tradesmen to wax 

-rich at the expense of the whole community. If, however, she persists 

in her present -policy, other corn-growing countries will donotleas 

undersell her.) , 

- The vast fertile country handed over by the Hudson’s Bay Company - 
may secure to Canada a magnificent future ; und instéad of being, as at 
present, comparatively. poor and sparsely populated, she may bécome 
_ one of the wealthiest and happiest countries on the face of. the earth. 
In addition to her timber and fisheries, shé now possesses a fertile belt, + 
probably unequalled for wheat-growing in any part of the- world, her ` 
only partner being the Hudson’s Bay Company, who by the terms of 
` transfer retain one-twentieth part of the land. . 

' Even in this partnership she is fortunate, since the ioone of a 
Company deeply interested in the success af the land may.be used to 
promote immigration in many ways not open to the Government. -It 
is a Company with a noble history, having ruled for more than two 
centuriés a country very nearly equal in’ extent to the whole of Europe, 
without having had in its ‘service a single soldier, or having engaged in 
a single Indian war. Though the Europeans in its employ: at no time 
exceeded a few hundreds in number, yet by its just dealing the wild 
Indians were made its friends, and the English name is now everywhere 
respected and beloved: It will be well, both for the material prosperity 
of the Dominion and--for the honour of its name,.if, acting with the 
same good faith, it maintains this happy state of things. ` Meantime, it’ 
is fortunate in its connection with a Company which..has such oredit 
with-the Indians, and now forms an itvaluable link of communication. 
This Company may, perhaps; in the fature, render no less.service as. an 
intermedium ‘between emigrants, now’ so often deceived by American: 
agents, and the fertile land which is maiting to give our straggling 
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Faancis Prax. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE INDIAN FAMINE 
OF 1877-78. 


N the Conrewronany Revisw for December, 1879, I published a 
brief survey of Lord -Lytton’s Indian Administration, under the 
title of “India under Lord Lytton.” Amongst other matters, I gave 
a brief account of the terrible famine which fell upon the North-West 
Provinces during the cold weather months of 1877-78. The ap- 
palling mortality which marked this famine I attributed to two 
causes. Firstly, the rapacity of the Indian Government in insisting 
upon an immediate collection of the Land Revenue during a season 
of unparalleled distress and destitution; and, secondly, its inhuman 
niggardliness in providing labour and food for a starving populace. 
Both ‘charges, it appeared to me, were amply substantiated by the 
official testimony which I quoted in their support. Their truth has, 
however, been denied by Mr. C. A. Elliott in a letter which appeared 
in The Times on the 25th December. Mr. Elliott has every right to 
speak with authority on the subject. He is an Indian civilian of great 
ability ; he was, for many years, Secretary to the Government of the 
North-West Provinces; and it is not improbable that when Sir George 
Couper vacates his present post, Mr. Elliott will succeed him as Lieu-- 
tenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces. A weight, therefore, 
attaches to whatever he says on this subject, to which words of mine 
can assert no pretension, and in his letter he claims to “ have disproved 
every charge brought by Colonel Osborn against the Government of 
India in respect of the drought of 1877 in the North-West Provinces.” 
I wish, in all sincerity, that he had. ‘There is no satisfaction to be ob- 
tained from the belief that a million of Her Majeaty’s subjects perished 
of hunger, owing to the heedless cruelty and neglect of Lord Lytton, 
Sir John Strachey, and Sir George Couper. But, on the other hand, if 
they were thus done to death, it is imperative that ¢he facts should be 
made known to the nation ; and I am bound to ki that, having read 
Q2 
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‘Mr. Elliott’s letter with the attention due to the ability and special 
knowledge of the author, it seems to me to leave all my statements 
virtually untoushed. My former accdunt of the famine was necessarily 
brief and compendious, because I had, in a small compass, so much else 
on which, also, I desired to comment. I propose, at present, to tell the 
story of the famine at length, with larger extracts from official documents 
than I could employ i in my former paper. And here let me state plainly 


the object I have in writing. My firm conviction is that the govern-' - | 


ment of India under Lord Lytton has been so bad, that it has brought’ 
the Empire to the brink of a-catastrophe—so close, indeed, that I doubt 
if a complete and immediate reversal of policy would now suffice to avert 
it. Believing this to be so, I hold it to be my simple duty-to enlighten 
the nation, so far as I can, regarding the impending peril. But I 
have no satisfaction in believing that the danger exists. I shall rejoice 
as heartily as any one else if Mr. Elliott or any other champion of 
officialism will demonstrate that my fears are baseless, and that what I 
conceive to be’ facts are merely fictions. It is especially. necessary. 
that I should say this. in regard to this North-West Famine. "I, as 
the assailant of the Administration, write from the outside ; Mr. Elliott, 
as its champion and defender, writes from. within. -He has access to 
documents and reports of all kinds which are as sealéd ‘books to me; 
anid he may, in consequence,.convict me, here and there, of errors of 
statement arising from the imperfection of my knowledge. But my 
desire is, not to establish my own. accuracy at every point, but so to 
arouse public attention that the famine may be made a matter of 
Parliamentary inquiry with a view to eliciting the entire truth. : 
First, then, let me state in a precise form what is the point at issue 
between me and the Government of India, as represented by its advo- 
cate, Mr. Elliott. I am, luckily, able to state this issue in a manner 
to which Mr. Elliott can take no exception. His letter to The Times 
was immediately followed by one from Mr. Caird, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Commission appointed by the Indian Government to inquire 
into the nature and causes of Indian famines. .The famine in the 
North-West Provinces would, of-course, be included .in this inquiry ; 
and he summarises the intensity of that famine i in the following terms :— 


~ “Te has been estimated, on authority which Mr. Elliott will not question, that 
3,420,000 tons ‘of food -grain had been lost to the Provinces by the drought, 
This i is equivalent to the food of 21 millions of the population: If all the money 
expended by the Government in relief had been laid out in the purchase of fi 

it would not have kept alive more than one in each 130 one vast maletes ; 
1, 250, 000-died of famine.”- e 


Nov, my contention is that this appalling mortality is very tnrgely 
due to the heedless cruelty and niggardliness which marked the action 
of-the Indian authorities in dealing with this Famine, “Mr. Elliott 
denies this rs foto. He declares-that in nothing has Lord Lytto been 
80 A cate! succesaful as “in his treatment of the difficult’ ptobleina 
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connected with the management and relief of famine ”—this faminc 
among others, we must suppose from the gist of his letter, which, he 
says, has disproved every statement made by me on the subject. It is 
impossible not to see that Mr. Elliott’s assertions suggest a very serious 
apprehension.. We cannot always provide India with Governors-General 
eminently successful in handling the difficult problems connected with 
the management of famines. If an adept in the art of this manage- 
ment allows a million and a quarter of human beings to perish from 
want. of food, it is appalling to imagine what the mortality would be 
under the guidance of a bungler. Luckily, there is no just cause for 
this apprehension. These people perished because the Government of 
India decreed that they should die. The Government was weary of 
` spending its revenues‘on the profitless task of keeping its own subjects 
alive. There was nothing spirited or dazzling in a tame proceeding of 
that kind. It burned’to witch the world with deedé of noble states- 
manship in Afghanistan. It had already been pestered with a Madras 
famine, and a famine in Bombay, anda third famine was a thing beyond 
all official endurance, either at Simla or. elsewhere. So Sir George 
Couper was made to understand that there yas to be no famine in the 
North-West Provinces, at least in official records intended for the public 
eye, whateyér there might be in reality.’ There are under British rule 
two Indias existing sidé by side, which bear but the faintest resemblance 
to each other. There is India as it is, filled with poverty and misery, 

mined with disaffection, and which may, at any moment, explode beneath 
our feet as it did in 1857; and’ there is an India as it exists in official 
documents, in the p of Secretaries of State, and in the letters 
- of The Times Calcutta Correspondent. This India cn indeed, a delight- 
ful place, full of sweetness and light, and of loyal emotions for the 
Empress and Lord Lytton: India as it is often proves unmanageable, 
but in the “official” India, the Government finds no difficulty in 
abolishing famine when it is inconvenient that famine should exist. 

The “ official India” and the “ real India” tend ‘continually to become 
Increasingly dissimilar; for it is the invariable characteristic of a 
Bureaucracy, that the mare grievously it fails in the actual conduct 
of administration, the more rose-coloured become its reports of the 
situation. As no Administration, since that of Lord Auckland, has 
failed so hopelessly, so completely, and with such unbroken uniformity 
‘as the Administration of Lord Lytton, so, also, there has been none in 
which the “ official India” has been so entirely a figment of imagina-. 
tion. Lord Lytton’s eminent success in .the management of famines 
has been precisely on a par with his eminent success in the sa 
ment of Afghanistan. 

The charges which I bring against the Graan of India and Sir 
George Couper conjointly, are briefly these : Firstly,¢hat during a season 
of almost unparalleled distress, they aggravated the misery and mortality 
of the people by the exaction of the Land Revenue. Secondly, that, 
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‘knowing the frightful lack of food which prevailed in parts of the North- 
West Provinces, they failed to make adequate provision for the hungry 
and the needy.® Thirdly, that even on such scanty relief works as were . 
opened, the wage” was fixed so low that the people either abandoned, ` 
them in despair, and returned to their villages to die, or if they 
remained, were starved to death only a little less rapidly. In attempting 
to substantiate these charges'I shall also have occasion to pass in review 
Mr. Elliott’s statements, and shall point out what appears to me to be 
inaccurate in them. My narrative will; as far as possible, be taken: 
direct from official documents. i g 
On the 4th of October, 1877, the Government of the North-West | 
Provinces and Oudh reported as follows to the Government of India “ on 
the condition and agricultural prospects ”. of the Provinces under its 
administration :— ae 


“ Since the latter date (11th September) there has been no rain anywhere, and 
the whole of the Provinces have been devastated by a hot dry wind..... Tho 
consequences of this disastrous failure of the usual rains are most deplorable 
for man and beast. The full effect cannot yet be determined, but it is now cer-. 
tain that in the Meerut, Agra, Rohilkhand, Sitapur, and Lucknow Divisions, 
and in parts of tle Allahabad, Jhansi, Rae Bareli, and Fyzabad Divisions, the 
unirrigated crops are entirely destroyed. In Benares, and part of Allah- 
abad and Fyzabad, it was hoped, after the rain of the 10th and 11th, that from 
five to eight annas (t.¢.,@ third to a half) would be-saved; but these hopes tt ie. 
now kyown cannot be realised. The hot wind that has raged since the llth has 
irretrievably damaged much that survived, and threatens to destroy all. A speedy’ 
fall of ‘rain would yet saye some; and in part of the Jhansi Division there is 
also a littié which is not yet utterly ruined. . . . . The general result is, as stated 
above, that, except in parts of Benares, Fyzabad, and Allahabad, the out-turn ofthe , 
sanitrigated kharif (i.e: cold-weather crops) will be ril. Unfortunately, the area 
of irrigated kharif is very small... .. Food grains and fodder are generally 
grown on lands that depend on the periodical rainfall, and, at the sowing season, 
the cultivators could not foresee the terrible drought that was to prevail, and di 
not avail themselves of cdnal-water for this class of crop... . . One.of the - 
most deplorable consequences of the failure of the kharif is the inevitable great 
mortality among cattle for want of fodder, and that, too, at a time when the-need 
for well irrigation is most pressing. . « . . Loæ of cattle from starvation has 
‘been reported, and there is no means of providing sustenance for them. . s., 
It has been, with some certainty, ascertained that what grain there is in the Pro- 
vinoes is chiefly in the hands of dealers, and that the stocks held by cultivators 
and others are low. . . . Prices are now in the worst places more than double 
what they were three months-ago. . . . They verge on famine ratea.” i 


The foregoing extracts show, beyond the reach of question, that Sir 
-George foresaw clearly the terrible calamity that had fallen upon the 
‘Provinces under his administration. “The whole of the Provinces had 
been devastaied by a hot dry wind.” “The unirrigated crops had been- 
egtirely d&troyed.” -The irrigated land did not produce, except in in-- - 
‘significant quantities, either food for man or fodder for cattle, The 
cattle were alreedy,reported as dying of hunger, and it was impossible’ 
to devise means for keeping them alive. The reserves of food,in the- 
-poasession of the cultivators were low; and any demands, therefore, 
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made upon them by Government would bave the effect of compelling 
them to sell theso reserves, and make them at once dependent for sub- 
sistence upon the money-dealers—the banyas. A more*terrible picture 
than this it would be difficult to imagine. : 

A week later, the Government of the North-West Provinces made 
‘appeal to the Government of India to be allowed to suspend the col- 
Jection of the Land Revenue in the stricken districts. The appeal runs 
as follows :— 

“ The Lieutenont-Governor is well aware of the straits to which the Govern- 
cnent of India is put at the present time for money, and it is with the utmost 
reluctance that he makes a report which must necessarily temporarily add to 
their burdens. But he sees no other course to adopt. I the village communities 
awho form the great mass of owr revenus payers be pressed now, they will simply be 
ruined, whereas, if we allow temporary suspension, there is every reason to believe 
that, by the end of the agricultural year, we shall recover all that we forego now 
from the proceeds of the additional area which the people will be able to bring 
under cultivation, in consequence of the kharif not having been sown, and the 
Jand being therefore available for the spring sowings. But if we press for immo- 
diate payment, the people will not have the means of doing this, and they will be 
reduced to such a state that the rabi (i.¢., the spring) instalmenta themselves will 
only be realised with great difficulty.” 

This appeal, as I maintain, was rejected by the Government of India. 
“For this accusation,” replies Mr. Elliott, “there is ‘positively no 
foundation whatever.” The’ Government, he goes on to say, wero 
only of opinion that Sir George Couper— 

«“ Had taken an exaggerated view of the inability of the country at large to pay 
4ts revenue, and had omitted some considerations which should heve been borne 
in mind, and which they pointed out. These were, that in some parts of the 
-country tho rains had not failed to any serious extent, and that there wore large 
tracts in which canal irrigation must have preserved the cro Even where the 
rain crop had failed there was every prospect of a fair spring eat; the country 
«ras exceptionally well able to mest a famine, since it had had three fine harvests 
in succession, and had sold the produce at high prices; and there were man 
“wealthy landowners who could pay the tax without inconvenience, even if a whole 
year's crop had beej lost.” a 


Now, as a matter of,fact, none of these considerations had been over- 
looked by Sir George Couper in the report he transmitted to the 
Government of India on the condition of the Provinces under his ad- 
ministration. Thus he had been careful to point out that the area of 
canal-irrigated crops was small, and that the crops grown on it were not 
-either food-grains or fodder. So far from “the country being excep- 
tionally well able to mest a famine, since it had had three fine harvests 
in succession,” Sir George had pointed out that “ generally the crops in 
-these provinces during the last two yéars have been good, but there were 
large tracts which each year did not share in the general abungance. “The 
last spring harvest in Rohilkhand and the northern part of the Provinces 
generally was deficient, owing to heavy rain at the time the crop was 
Tipening. Throughout the great part of the Provinces also the grain was 
40 wetied when lying on the threshing floors, that it was not fit to be stored, 
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and was sold off for exportation. The demand for exportation to Madras 
and Bombay. had also been great, and has drained the stocks in the Pro- 
-vinces considerably.” Finally, as to “wealthy landowners.”. Sit George, 
in making his appeal for a suspension of the Governihent demand, had © 
-been careful tô staté that “ tell-to-do ‘landlords and the owners of tracts 
in which there has riot béén a total failure of the autumn harvest, ‘vill, of- 
‘course, be made to pay ùp ; btt, as has already been stated, well-to-do 
landlords are the exception in these Provinces, and it is quite certain ‘that 
the tracts which have egcaped the calamity are few and Jar between,” As 
to “the prospect ‘of a fair. spring harvest,” the very ground ‘on which 
‘Sir’ George based his' appeal wis, that whatever suspehsions were made. 
‘at the inomient, would bé, from that cause, all the ‘mote early Tiori 
‘able™hen the. spring crops came into the market. However thet ‘may 
-be, Sir George Couper’s reply to the Government of India, and his sub- 
‘sequent action;' show that he‘ understood their rbsponée ‘to his appeal “is 
‘leaving him no alternative ` except to procéed ` fo ‘the’ collection’ of thé 
revenue forthwith.. And as the Government of India made no attempt 
2to rectify the ‘impression ‘on’ .his mind’, ót to stay’ the: -colléctione’ ir the : 
famine-stricken districts, we do the“ Government “no injustice’ if we 
-assume that Sir George Couper rightly divined the.spirit of. their orders, 
After recapitalating the appalling condition of the Provinces, and dwelling 
«upon the misery and ruin that will ensue if. the collections aro imime 
diately proceeded with, he concludes as follows :— . : 
“.“« These remarks dre offered ih no captious spirit; but merely to make‘it‘dledrer 
to HisHixcellendy why. there willie: aly in-erery district, “in realizing tHe 
demand punttually “ahd tin fall: : ver the practice in'the past. may 
-have been, that-of the ea be, to some. extent, governed ‘by Seqtion. 23 . 
of Act- XVII. of 1878, and both revenue officers and cultivators were led by its 
“telths to expect more indulgence ‘than the-orders issued will result in. . Ze ts only 
‘By, ined large measure, disregarding thit section, and holding that it dods’not-apply 
Ce ear of yergval calamity. like this, that theneeds of: tha: Statercam 
be » His Honour trusts thatthe realixations will equal the expectations of 
the ent of India; but if they are disappointed, His Excellency the Viceroy 
and Governor-General may rest assured that it will not be for wani of effort or 
thelination to‘ pat the neoedsary ‘pressure’ on thoss who are able for ‘tha demanii.” ` 3 


ey E ee 


é That, a.p mattor of dao, thp Land Refenuo, was not solace ofa 
in the famine-stricken districts, I am well aware, and I never said that 

it was in my Article. You cannot draw blood from a stone,, or the 
-profits-of'a year of plenty during a season of ‘dearth. But that, the last. 
farthing which could be wrung out of. the yillagp communities Was ex- - 
fracted. from them, there is abundance of evidence to show.. I,quote, by 
-way of illustration, the. testimony of, & civil. officer, Tng under Sir. 
Geotge, Cogper’ s orders :— . 

t. Tring the inst’ ix or seni saci ay Atoi piika ths rigorous. sadn 
tho land revenus in the face of the total loss of: the kharif crops, while the: onan 


Tence of a- hailstorm one or two yillages resulted in'-a-loogl en 
- European officer, in the preparation of elaborate” statementa, and ae 
tage 


‘or rahission” Ce: revenue démand in the’imagined proportion “of th 


$ . 
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done to thé assets of the estate. ‘This is, in my mind, straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel with a vengeance.” - © eae 
Here we find that what specially struck this civil officer was, that 
there was a deviation from the accustomed practice in the remorseless 
rigour with which, on this occasion, the revenue was exacted from a 
. suffering people. Listen to a second testimony, which.I quoted in my 
former article :— a 
“The district is in a perilous state. -I have tried to stave off collecting, but 
have received peremptory orders to begin. This will be the last straw on the back 
of the unfortunate xemindara, who, without a hope of anything from kharif or 
aghant, will be compelled to pay. A more suicidal policy I cannot conceive. I 
have’ done what I could to open'the Commissioner's and the Lieutenant-Governor’s * 
eyes'to the state of the place, but without avail. J have nothing for it but to 
carry-out the orders of tha Government, which means simply ruin. , What the result 
will be, I do not see, and hardly čare to think of.” 
So much for “the rigorous exaction of the Land Revenue” in a time 
of dearth. I shall return to this matter later on. 
Mr. Elliott then goes on as follows :— 


“It is clear that Colonel Osborn, when accusing Lord Lytton of issuing 
instructions so different from those he really did issue, had forgotten what his 
Indian experience might have taught him, that the persons. who pay the land 
revenue are not those who, -as a rule, suffer severely in times of famine. Most 
of them have stocks of-grain and money, and all have credit, by which they 
can support themselves, unless, as happened recently in Southern India, the 
famine lasts for two or three years.” y ee 

. Colonel Osborn'forgot none of these things ; but he was not treating 
of what happened, “ as a rule,” in famines, but what was the effect of the 
action of Government-in a particular faminé—namely, that in the North- 
West Provinces during the winter of 1877-78. And here, as elsewhere, 
what he said was simply å repetition of what the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provitlces had' reported to the Government of India, 
that, if -the demand -upon the Land Revenue was.not suspended, the 
village communities would bo “ simply ruined.” But, in addition to this, 

. Mr. Elliott’s remarks give an inaccurate impression of the state of the 
land-holding classes in the North-West Provinces—at least if we are to 
‘accept' the testimony of the Dieutenant-Governor upon the subject. 
‘Sir George Couper ‘thus describes them -in his letter of protest against 
the harsh orders of the Indian Government :— ‘ i 

“Tt ik probably desirable to explain that in the North-Western Provinces 
generally, settlements are madé with cultivating brotherhoods, or petty village 
landlords. The number of large landowners is extremely small, and there are dis- 
tricts with hardly ons. In Oudh there are more large proprietors ; but they are, as 
u rule, miserably poor and involved, and these also the number of villages held by 
‘bodies of landlords with petty shares is not inconsiderable. It is true that a margin 
is left to landholders, but it is not so liberal that they can be expétted to begr 
the full strain of an extraordinary year like the present. The'revenus is assessed 
on the full rental of a good.year, and the margin left after deducting cesses-. .. . 
is not too large for landlords in ordinary years... .. B® be this as it may, it 
ts the actual cultivators on whom, after’ all, the burden will fall. If the demhnd 
oh the" zomiddars'(i., landlords) ‘is: not-suspendéd, the ctltivators édn‘ neither 
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claim nor expect any relaxation of: the demand for rent; if preagure is put upon 
the formér to pay up, they in turn must and will’ put the screw on their 
_ teñants. All throat” the dark months of August and September landlords 
were urged by “district officers to deal leniently with their tenants, and aid 
them by all the means in their power. Many nobly responded to the call, and it 
would be rather inconsistent to subject them now to a pressure which may ie 
them to deal harshly with their tenants.” 


_A remonstrance of this kind is unintelligible, except upon the suppo- 
sition that’ Sir George Couper had received what he believed to be 
‘stringent orders for-the collection of the Land Revenue, regardless of the 
prevailing distress. But it is to be noted that the people whom: hé 
indicates as certain to suffer most heavily from the execution of the 
-orders of the Government of India are the “ actual cultivators.” These 
(I suppose, but am -not certain) Mr. Elliott includes among those “ land- 
less classes,” who “ pay no portion of the land-tax, and to whom the remis- 
sion of even the whole of it would bring no relief except in the most 
indirect and secondary way.” The truth is that thése cultivators live 
literally on the margin of the grave, and the smallest prostro apon 
them in a season of dearth suffices to kill them. 

“ The diffculty," reports one civil offitor to the Government of the North- - 
West, “ which now presents itself is this. The poorer class of cultivators—the 
ploughmen and Jabourers—cannot get food, except with great difficulty.. The 
money-lenders closa their advances to the cultivators, and the labourers have no 
work to do. The money-lenders are in the habit of feeding the poorer classes of 
cultivators on the strength, and on the security of, the crops in ae ee 
wherever there is little or no crops sown, or when the SOW “Oro 
by drought, the money-lenders close their money bags, and op Rept or its 
equivalent. The ) people are then thrown on their own resources, which are nil 
in so many cases.” 

If Mr. Elliott does not include the “ cultivators” among his “ landless 
classes,” he has-omitted them from his enumeration altogether-—an 
omission which deprives his argument of what little weight it, might 
otherwise have. What he says is this:—“The landless classes, the 
field labourers, the artizans, the infirm dependents on public charity, . 
these are the people. on whom the brunt of a famine falls... . and 
to them, the remission of the whole of the land-tax would bring no 
relief, except in the most indirect and secondary way.” If this state- 
ment means anything, it means that, in a village community, the exac- 
tions of the Government may be of a nature to “ irretrievably ruin” 
the employers of labour, and yet affect only, “in a most indirect and . 
secondary way,” the furnishers of labour- To state the argument is 
equivalent to refuting it. 

.” I pass on to the second charge I bring against the Government of 
Peak knowing the frightful destitution .which prevailed,. they 
3 to make adequate provision for the famine-stricken populace. And 

‘first, I will state what Mr. Elliott writes on the subject :— 


“ That this (ùe. the aupply of relief works) was done in-no y wey is ` 
shown by. the fact that in October, 1877, the number i ha Fa ine: $2,681; © 
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the largest number employed during any month of the famine, of the great famino 
of 1860-1, having been 44,000. When field labour was wanted for weeding und 
irrigating the spring crops, these numbers decreased ; but after that harvest, and 
until the rain crop of 1878 was secure, they rose again till they reached the high 
figure of 126,000. In all the inquiries that have been subsequently made, no 
single instance has been discovered in which any one in need of employment was 
unable to get it.” . 

As upwards of a million of people perished of famine, there is a hardihood 
about this thorough-going defence which it is impossible not to admire. 
It is, however, distressingly vague. In October we are told that nearly 
83,000 men were employed on the relief works. When field labour was 
wanted for weeding and irrigating the spring crops, these numbers 
decreased. But after that harvest they again rose. Very good; but 
what took place in the interval between the weeding and irrigating of 
the spring crops, and the harvesting of the same? Here is an interval 
of some months, in regard to which Mr. Elliott vouchsafes us no infor- | 
„mation whatever; and it so happens that this is the very period during 
which, as I maintain, the Government of India and tho North-West Pro- 
vinces looked supinely on, while tens of thousands of human beings 
were perishing of hunger. 

The first intimation which people in Calcutta received of the terrible 
tragedy that was enacting in the North-West Provinces was from a 
letter from Mr. R. Knight, written from Agra, and which appeared in. 
the Calcutta Statesman on (I think) the 17th or 18th February. In 
this letter Mr. Knight dwells upon the terrible distress and suffering 
which he had witnessed in Agra and its vicinity. “I affirm plainly,” 
he wrote, “ that masses of the labouring poor are being slowly starved 
to death-in these provinces, and I fear the statement is as true con- 
cerning Oudh and Rohilkhund as of the districts of which Agra is 
the centre.’ Accompanying this letter was one to Mr. Knight from 
Dr. Cornish, an experienced famine officer, belonging to tho Madras 
Presidency, giving an account of what he had seenin Agra. Dr. Cornish 
wrote as follows :— 

“ In regard to the people on relief works, they are generally in a worse con- 
dition than our working gangs in the south were at this time last year. Their 

pearance betrays a long course of under-feeding. . . . I understood the man in 
tars (of the poor-house) to say that eighty-seven persons had died here\in 
January, the average daily strength being from 200 to 800... . All that I can 
gay ia, hat the misery from chronic-starvation amongst the people on the relief 
works and in the poor-house and wandering about the town is very real; and 
that the present prospects of famine are very much what they were in Madras a 
year ago.” 

This letter drew forth a report on the situation from Sir George 
Couper addressed to the Government of India. This repor? is dateg 
28th February; and while admitting the fact of considerable distress 
in the Provinces, owing to the failure of the rain crops, it declares that 


“it may be questioned whether it will not be found hereafter that the com- 
parative immunity from cholera and fever whioh, owing apparently to the 
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drought, the Provinces have enjoyed during the past year, will not compensate 
Sor the loss caused by insufficient: food and clothing, and make the. mortality 
generally little, if at all, higher than in. gn ordinary year. . £7 Tt is unquestionable. 
that there has® been, and still is) very severe distress, but everywhere the 
arrangements appear to be rely that His: Honour believes no man need dier of 
starvation.” 

As a matter of fact, pegs at this time were aying ‘by iironde 
‘daily of sheer hunger all òver the North-West Provinces. -'This report 

is,” consequently, of the‘ utmost importance, for it places Sir George 
Conga in‘this unpleasant dilemnia. . Hither, when writing this report, 
‘he was completely ignorant of what was going on in the ‘Provinces 
under hir administration; ‘or.he was making what he knew to be an in- 
correct statement to the Government of India: We shall see, presently, ~ 
whieh alternative the evidence compéls' us to: dccept. ` Mr - Knight 
responded to the official report of Sir George Couper by repeating, in 
‘the columns of the Calcutta Se what he had neers asserted, 
with additional evidence, ` 
` “The people,” ho writes òn thé 20th March,“ Kave died of hunyer by: tens’ of 
thousaads since November last, They were so dying: all’ ; through’ December, 
January, and February withont a relief work open. anywhere,” “Tn int of 
fact,” he wrote again on the 80th. ‘thers, never were any reli works 
worthy of the name, till about the adth J anuary, and no works sufiicient for. the 
people’s need ul the middle òf February.” Soh 

~ And he ` proceeded to show, by an~examination of the’ Mortitry 
Returns compiled under the ‘Government of the North-West Provinces, 
that the mortality in the famine- stricken districts during” thé month of 
February had been seven and ‘eight times in excess of what it wasin 
ordinary years. Confronted ‘thas by his’ own Mortuary Reétoriis, it 
was impossible for Sir George’ Couper any longer’ to deny (as he had - 
done on the 28th February): that a’ tarrible ` mortglity’ h had’ occurred in 
-his Government, or to assert that’ the ‘measures “he had sanctidried liad 
“sufficed to. preservo-the people’; ‘from death by- famine. ` It was eguially 
“ithpossible, now that‘he had' Been ‘rash enough publicly to controvert 
Mr. Knight’s.statements, to retire from the field without any reply to 
this new attack .on “his administration. “And, in’. conséquence, he drew 
up an elaborate vindication of ‘his ‘policy, which, with’ an eulogistic 
‘letter from the Governnient of India, was published i in the ‘Government 
Gazette. This, jt was hoped, would have the effect of silencing Mr. 
Knight, and allow the Government of India to enjoy ita summer holi- 
‘day’ at Simla without these impertinent’ ‘annoyarices, ‘This vindication 
“is dated 28rd April, 1878; ‘atid is, ii thé’ main, an endéavour ‘to’ tebat 
. Mr. Knight’s assertion that no {relief works worthy of the name ‘were 
open until the 20th January.” ` ithe ‘passage beating upon the inquiry 
_ Æ have immedistely on hand is this’ — 


sob e a i fg sY rm 

fils was known that the aptum rope had. n a complete! fi 
‘sequently that durthg the period between the een spring” sowings, Aigo i oe 
-operaiicns,; there would bè great distress hmong the pee whò`depend upon ‘He 
‘Produce of the autumn crop {ot ‘their ‘support. =: So, in+ October, Dolonel ‘Fraser 
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was agnin deputed to visit the headquarters of each division, and in consultation 
with the district officers settle what works should be undertaken to give employ- 
ment to the poor when the inevitable pressure began. The necessary arrange- 
ments were accordingly made and sanctioned throughout the Provinces, and, 
where it was needful, money was at once allotted for carrying out the preliminary 
surveys, At the same time, the standard rules for the establishment of poor- 
houses,” for the relief of those too feeble to work, were circulated for the infor- 
mation of district officers, with an intimation that they were at once to act upon 
them, should necessity arise. I submit that it was not in the power of the Local 
Government to take further precautions thar these in anticipation of the coming 
ij a j : 

I request my readers to take special note of the words I have 
italicised. It was “between the spring sowings and the harvesting 
operations ” that the heaviest distress was to be expected ; and it is 
precisely of this interval concerning which Mr. Elliott, in his letter to°The 
Times, has omitted to give any information. I am about to fill up 
the gap. 

On the 4th of October Sir George Couper forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of India the report on the state of the North-West, from which I 
have already quoted. An appalling calamity was never set forth in 
plainer language. “There has been almost no rain anywhere.’ “The 
whole of the Provinces have been devastated by a hot dry wind.” “ What 
grain there is in the Provinces is chiefly in the hands of dealers, and 
the stocks held by cultivators and others are low.” All things, in short, 
pointed to a winter of direst misery. The-“ landless classes” were; 
indeed, starving at the very ome: Sir. George wrote this letter, for he 
thus speaks of them :— 


“ There have been numerous grain riots or dacoities in most of the distressed 
districts, to repress which vigorous measures have been taken and which should 
cease now that relief: works are or. will be provided. There has also been some 
emigration from parts of the Agra, Rohilkhund, and Jhansi divisions, which 
the measures taken to provide relief ara expected to check... . Had the 
emigrants been able to find their way to a land of plenty, their going from one 
district to another might have been regarded with indifference, but when the 
whole of the Provinces are almost- equally unfortunate, the influx of homeless 

- wanderers is only embayrassing. Many of these wanderers were fo emaciated, 
and many of those.who live on charity were so reduced by want of food, that it 


has been imperatively necessary to authorise the opening of poor-houses: in the 
districts of the Rohilkhand, and Agra districte, and elsewhere.” 

`- From these early reports to'the Government of India, it is clear that 
Sir George Couper not.only apprehended to the full the magnitude of 
the calamity which had fallen upon the North-West, but was prepared 
to deal with the visitation in a’ liberal and ungrudging spirit. Hence 
his appeal to the Government of Indm for an immediate and general 
suspension of the State demand on. the village communities. Aad hence 
also, that early provision of relief works? and opening of poor-houses, so 
that (as Mr. Elliott informs us) the number of those employed daily 
amounted in the month of October to nearly thirty-three thousand. But 
after the rejection of his appeal for a suspension of the State demand 
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on the land, a complete ‘change was wrought in his policy ; and Colonel 
Fraser’s second visit in October to the head-quarters of each district 
was for a purpose precisely the reverse of that which Sir George Couper, - 
in his vindication, would have his readers believe it to have-been. + -~ 
The’ North-West Provinces, at the close of September, resembled- 
a vast desert. Not a drop of rain had fallen for months. The soil had 
been baked, by the continuous action of sun and hot wind, to the con- 
sistency of rock, so that it was impossible to break it up for the spring . 
sowings. Unless rain fell, the spring crop would have failed, just as the 
cold-weather crop had done; and then it was hard to see how either 
man or beast could be saved. But in the first week of October, when 
- the most hopeful had abandoned hope, there was a heavy and continuous 
rainfall,-which lasted for several days. Tho soil was thereby sufficiently 
loosened to allow of the spring sowings to be commenced. And imme- 
‘diately the relief works were emptied, the people hurrying off to their 
homes to plough and sow their lands. But this timely and abnormal ` 
fall of rain had not revived the cold-weather crop, which had already 
perished. Although the spring crop was secure, the long winter had 
none the less to be faced by a population destitute of the means of sub- 
sistence. As was pointed out by the Collector of Budaon :— 

“The rain has not brought food to the erat there is not any appreciable 
difference in the prices of: grain, nor are they likely to fall until the spring-crop 
is gleaned. For the.present, then, the poorer cowed are as badly off as before, 
and their state will daily become worse, for those who have been blessed with » 
little are coming nearer to the end of their stook day by’day, and unless supplied 

_ With money by means of relief works will suffer considerably.” 

Reports from the civil officers in the other famine-stricken districts 
could be quoted, all setting forth the same facts. The fall of rain had 
merely rendered the spring -sowings possible; but it had not restored 

_ the dead to life. The land remamed as before, destitute of food for the 
winter. The rain, by „providing occupation for the people for a few 
weeks, had merely given to the Government the time necessary to 

` mature its projects for fighting with the frightful distress which must 

prevail throughout the country a little later on. .Unhappily Sir George 

Couper either could not or would not regard matters in this their true 

light. He chose to believe and act as if the salvation of the spring 
crops-had averted the famine which threatened the Provinces by reason 
of the failure of the attumn cropa.. And Colonel Fraser was despatched to 
the héad-quarters of each district to make arrangements for the ature 
in the spirit of the following instructions :— 
` “ Ploase discourage relief works in every way. It may be, however, that when 
agricultural operations are over, sme of the people may- want work. 
however, gxcept on work for which there is budget provision, should only -be 
oe if the Collector is mtiafied that without it the people would actually starve. 
ore distress is not a sufficient reason for opening a religf work. And if a relief 
work be started, tas work should be rigorously exacted, and the people put on 
the barest subsistence wage ; so that we may -be satisfied that if any other kind f 
. of work were procurable Series they would resort to it.” i 
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In accordance with these instructions, not only were relief works 
everywhere closed, but ‘the Government went a step further. Public 
works which had been sanctioned in the Budget of tha year, and on 
which labourers were being paid at the ordinary market rate of wages, 
were ordered to be closed, in order to be reopened, if nocessary, later on 
as relief works—“ task work being rigorously exacted, and‘ the people 
put upon the lowest subsistence wage.” By this policy, as short-sighted 
as it was inhuman, the mass of indigent and starving people was of 
necessity greatly increased. And what were the consequences? Mr. 
Elliott, with the thorough-going hardihood of the official apologist, does 
not hesitate to affirm that “in all the inquiries that have been subse- 
quently made, no single instance has been discovered in whioh any one 
in need of employment was unable to get it.’ Mr. Elliott, however, 
was not in the North-West Provinces when the famine occurred, and 
docs not speak of his own knowledge. I prefer the testimony of eye- 
witnesses. Mr. Scott, a missionary resident at Bareilly, writes as 
follows :— 

“ Relief for the famine-stricken was not undertaken with sufficient promptness, 
and when undertaken was not ample and far-reaching enough to meet the case... . 
It was a common remark tn those days, ‘there seems to-be a determination that we 
shall have no famine whatever the facts may be’ For instance, in one district 
after the tardy relief did come on a small scale, it was suddenly closed when a dash 
of rain seemed to have prepared the ground for the cold weather ploughing and 
sowing. A little reflection should have convinced any one that a fall of rain 
then, however good, could not bring relief to the famine-stricken. . . . This 
district of Budaon lost tens of thousands while its wretched population poured 
into other districta. . . . There seemed to be a hesitancy in the action of local 
officers, indicating a wani of proper support from head-quarters. I can testify 
to the indefatigable energy with which some of these officers worked, but their 
base of operation seamed too narrow. Plans broke down under the magnitude 
of the distress, . . . I may mention, without enlarging upon tt, my firm conviction, 
that the exacting of the usual xis (t.¢., land revenue) greatly enhanced the distress.” 

Similar facts were reported from Lucknow. A correspondent writing 
from that city gives the following description of the situation :— 


“ There is little doubt that, as far as Lucknow is concerned, the relief works 
were more a sham than a and . . . Nothing was given by Government for 
relief work till Sir George came here himself inthe middle of February, when 
4,000 rupees 2 month were sanctioned. The distress during December and 
January was awful. . . . During the cold weather, for more than a month, an 
average of nine dead bodies was found in the streets every night. I myself saw 
several, and none of them were beggars. They were either villagers or labourérs. 
And in the villages, where the supply of grain dwindled away without replenish- 
ing, the number of dying and dead was much greater.” 

A third correspondent writes from Bareilly :— 

“ Famine has been sore upon us. It was Reartbreaking to see the distress all 
over the Provinces last autumn and winter. One can easily judge what it must 
have been in the villages, from the starving crowds coming into the atation, men® 
women and children, in every stage of disease and suffering. Some were brought 
in carts, unable to walk—akeleton children in the arms,of ragged, starving 
parents; the cadaverous look -of the hollow-cheeked, sunken-eyed little mortals, 
‘was indeed pitiful. .. . The relief works were—twhere? Echo answers, where? 
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Government promised to doublé any private subscription that might be raised ; 
one was raised of about 200 rupees a month ; but what was that, even when’ doubled, 
compared to tha wants of the starving multitude?” ` -e 

Baréilly was the very centre of the famine, and here we find that the 
Government, which Mr. Elliott would have us believe was so beneficent 
and wise in tho management of this famine, spent about fifteen pounds. a 
month in the relief of distress. In the midst of all this appalling suffering 
and mortality, Sir George Couper was calmly reporting to the Govern- 
„ment of Indiaas follows :— i 

u Although tha danger of wide-spread, famine, which a few weeks ago seemed 
imminent, has rapidly passed away, it is o matter of extreme importance that | 
well-oohsidered projecta for great public works should be ready in cases of future 
necegaity. According to the policy laid down by the Government of India .. .’. 
the proper course to adopt at the commencement of a famine, wher relief works 
Become unavoidable, is the construction of large public works of permanent utility, ` 
Very few projects of this character. have been completed for these Provinces, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor thinks no time should be lost in preparing them, 
go that we may be ready to meet any emergency which may arise heri : 
There can be no doubt that the want of such projects would have been felt as a 
most serious difficulty by this Government if relief works on a large sogle had 
dean necessary in the present season, and the success of our operations might. have 
been to a great exten t imperiled.” H ; a ee Ok 
- ‘This-extract abundantly confirms the. truthfulness of the unofficial 
testimony I: have’ quoted regarding the niggardly manner in which 
relief. was provided for the starving people of the North-West, Sir 
George Couper here, ayows that, relief on,.a, large sepia”. was not 


this, It.is.ax cloay. and definite as daylight. , Yet, observe the moaning 


run as follows :—, : on ; 
ú His Excellency’s most decided opinion is, that at the very: beginning of a 
scarcity, rélidf éniployment shduld be given on ‘large professionally supervised 
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public works only, and that no relief policy can be financially more dangerous than 
to open all over the country scattered relief works on which’ adequate supervision 
must be practically impossible... . . The Government of India must request that 
if relief -employment is given .... such employment shall ffom the outset be 
given on large publio works, and under professional supervision only.” 

These instructions were issued on the 26th of August. Their effect, 
according to Mr. Elliott, was that Sir George Couper immediately 
opened “ all over the country scattered relief works,” and two months 

-later—on the 28rd of Noyember—was still groping about for a “ large 
public work of permanent utility.” Their effect, in fact, was the despatch 
of Colonel Fraser to the head-quarters of the various districts, and the 
closing up of the “ minor relief works” in the manner I have related. 
The explanation of it all ia simple enough, though, I grant, difficult of 
credence by people unacquainted with the manner in which we mahage 
affairsin India. The Government of India had determined that there 
should not be famine in the North-West Provinces. The task of nursing 
‘an Indian population through a season of dearth is exceasively costly ; 
and the Government of India (as I said in my last paper) needed every 
shilling it could collect for the dishonourable enterprise of hunting to 
death an old and faithful ally. Sir George Couper, as I have shown 
by extracts from his Reports to the Government of India, fally compre- 
hended the extent of the calamity which had overtaken the North-West 
Provinces, and was preparing to meet it in a brave and liberal spirit. 
He, as I have pointed out, promptly opened relief works, and encou- 
raged the landholders to expect a large and immediate suspension of the 
Government demand upon themselves, But he was speedily made 
aware that such a policy was not one which would be approved or sanc- 
tioned by the’Government of India, and he changed it accordingly. 
Thus, in place of a suspension, we had (what one of bis own civil officers 
designates) “a rigorous exaction of the Land Revenue.” In place of 
an adequate supply of relief works, either large or small, we had 
Colonel Fraser’s tour for the express purpose of “ discouraging relief 
works in every possible way.” Having done so much, he shut himself 
up in Allahabad, and resolutely refused to see that’-which he was 
powerless to prevent; and so, as late as the end of February, when 
thousands were daily perishing of hunger, Sir George Couper, in his 
Report to the Government of India, takes occasion to calculate that the 
mortality will be “ little if at all higher than in ordinary years.” 

Mr. Elliott, however, has a defence of Sir George Couper on this ' 
last count which it will-be useful to examine. He writes as follows:— . 

“ The death-rate of 1877 had been unysually light till November, but had 
begun to rise in December, and the statistics of January, 1878, were not collated 
and known till March; it was natural, therefore, for Sir George Ooupdét to write 
hopefally in February that he trusted that the mortality, taking the good months 
with the bad, would be little if at all higher than in ordinary years.” 

What, however, are the facts? I take by way of illustration the 
Rohilkhund Division. I find that the ordinary death-rate in this Division 
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was from 6000 .to 8000 monthly ; but in November it amounts tó 
18,288 ; in December to 80,840 ; in January, 1878, to 88,522 ; and in 
February to 46,000—and yet Mr. Elliott considers it natural.that Sir ` 
George Couper should write ‘hopefully. Again, Mr. Eliott says that 
the “death-rate had been unusually: light. till November; but had 
begun to rise-in December ”—meaning thereby ‘the death-rate for. the 
‘whole Province. “But, here again, what are the facts?. In Qctober-the 
death-rate had been “68,068; in November, “88,656 ; in December, 
106,300; in January, 187,161; in February, 188,758.: ` Thus, to the 
end of January, there had bean, monthly, an increase of 20, 000 tin thè 
registered death rate, and yet ‘Mr. -Elliott would ask- us to believe, 
that though, as he says, “‘every district officer in the Province was 
sending up a full: weekly report as to the condition of his districts. -s.a.s 
the health of the people and the. cattle, and the numbers in receipt of 
famine relief ”—ànd though, as I have pointed out, in those parta ofthe 
country specially afflicted with famine, the death-rate was: five. of six 
times in excess of its normal amount—yet Sir George Couper knew. 
nothing about it, and that it was natural for him to take.a hopéfyl. view: 
of the situation, and estimate the mortality’ ‘to ‘be no greater than in an 
ordinary year. Mr. Elliott goes on to say that even in the districts 
that suffered most severely the death-rate never rose to more than treble 
its ordinary amount. But here, as usual, he is entirely mistaken. In 
the Rohilkhund Division, the deaths in February, 1878, were 40,000, as 
against 5425 in the February of the year preceding. In the Lucknow, 
Division they were 16,194 in February,, 1878, as dgainst 8185 in the 
February of the year preceding ; and thé number of deaths, as he himself 
admits, “ went on increasing till April.” ` Despite of Mr. Elliotts coura- 
geousadvocacy, Sir George Couper remains entangled in the dilemma which 
I have already pointed'out. Hither he was. truly, unaware of the appalling 
mortality raging around him, in which case he was culpably ignorant of 
the condition of his own Provinces ; or he was aware of it, and sought 
to withhold the knowledge from the public, in which case he stands - 
convicted of that policy of concealment with which I charged him and 
_the Government of India in my article on “ India under Lord Lytton.” 
I come now to the third charge I bring agamst the Government of 
the. North-West Provincee—namely, that even on_ such scanty: relief 
works as were open, the wages were so low that the people either aban-, 
doned the works in despair,' or, if they clung, to them, were mérely 
starved to death with a little less celerjty: than if they had returned to 
their villages. Mr. Elliott has omitted to, put.in any defence of- the 
Government on this charge in the indictment. brought against it. . Sir 
George Couper’s official reply to this charge is characteristic -of ‘the 
manner in which, throughout tbis busines, the Indian Authorities 
attempted to mislgad and deceive the public. “Mr. Knight had shown, 
on the testimony of Dr. Cornish, and as the result. of Lis own observa- 
tions, that the people employed on the Agra relief works were in-a state 
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of chronic starvation from long-continued under-feeding. Paring 
these investigations he found that, as remuneration, for a day of labour 
on the relief works, these poor wretches received daily twelve ounces 
of flour and two ounces of dhall—an Indian grain. On this scanty 
allowance they were expected nct only to live but to work. No shelter 
was provided for them at the relief works—not even & blanket. After 
a day of toil on these scanty rations, the hungry multitudes had to lie 
down in their rags on the bare ground, exposed to the inclemency of an 
abnormally cold winter, And the nights of winter in the North-West 
Provinces are terribly cold. Under these conditions the mortality 
became so appalling that the rate of subsistence was raised to twenty 
ounces of flour and four ounces of dhal. Mr. Knight, in stating these 
facts, pointed out that Sir George Couper was impaled on one or ether 
horn of a dilemma—either he had bosn deliberately starving the people 
‘or he was grossly extravagant now. To this Sir George Couper replied 
as follows :— i 

u From what sources Mr. Knight derived his statement I know not, but the 
following figures will show that he hes fallen into some strange error. The 
quantity of food considered necassary for the support of an ordinary man on the 
relief works was fixed ... . at twenty ounces of wheat, four ounces of dhall, 


half an oanco of salt, and three pounds of firewood, and one anna six pie (about _ 
two pennies) was the money rate fixdd to be paid to each mau for the purchase 


of the above food.” 

He then gives a tabular statement, to show that when prices ranged 
highest this two-pence a day sufficed not merely to purchase the above 
‘quantity of food, but left a margin which the Indian pauper could ap- 
propriate for purposes of amusement. He humbly apologises for this 
extraordinary liberality :— : 

u But,” he goes on to say, “itis very dificult, in dealing with large bodies of ' 
people to do more than lay down general rules; and I hope, having regard to 
the peculiar difficulties of the case, that if I have erred on the side of liberality, I 
shall not want the forgiveness of His Excellency the Viceroy in Council, But be 
the Viceroy’s decision on this point what it may, I think I have demonstrated 
that, whatever the causes which deterred the poopie from coming to the works 

may have been, insufficiency of food was not one of them.” ` 


This tearful entreaty for a plenary amnesty for the crime of excessive 
liberality to a famine-stricken people was graciously accorded by “ His 
Excellency the Viceroy in Council.” The Viceroy in Council was 
“glad to have this opportunity of expressing his sympathy with the cares 
and anxieties by which the Lieutenant-Governor wes surrounded.” The 

. Viceroy in Council shared Sir George Couper’s “deep and painful 
regret” at “the lamentable mortality wlich, in the early months of the, 
year, visited the distressed districts. This mortality was duevin part, 
to the unusual cold of the season, superimposed upon the privation 
caused by the total failure of the previous khurreef crop; but the mot- 
tality, so far as it was directly the result of famine, was caused rather 
by the unwillingness of the people to leave their homes, than by any 
R2 
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want of forethought on the part of the Local Government in providing 
works where they might be relieved. The Viceroy in Council. unhest- 
tatingly accepts the statement of the Local Government, that no one 
who was willing to go to a relief work need haye died of famine, aiid it. 
“is satisfactorily shown in, his Honour’s Minute that one relief wage was 
ample,” 

To obtain a parallel to this exhibition of confession, PEEN 
sympathy, and tender-heartedness generally, we must go back to those 
historical augurs whose gravity under trying circumstances so excited 
the wonderment of Cicero. Not a word is whispered on either side of 
that “rigorous exaction of the land revenue,” which had done so much 
to aggravate the misery and mortality. Not a word of the mission of 
Colðnel Fraser to “discourage relief works in every possible way.” 
'Fhat for which Sir- George Couper humbly entreats the forgiveness of 
the Government of India is an excess of liberality, which his too keen 
sensitiveness for the sufferings of the people has carried him into. He 
has been guilty of giving them ico mych food, and these incomprehen- 
sible people actually preferred rather to die of hunger than to accept the 
bounty of the Lieutenent-Governor. And Lord Lytton, in accents fal- 
-tering with emotion, grants the forgiveness asked for, and with Sir 
George Couper deplores the incomprehensible character of the native 

` who prefers death by hunger to a sufficiency of food and pocket-. 
money aå well. Such was the monstrous burlesque which Lord Lytton 
and his subordinate not only played off without shame in the presence 
of Indie, but which they seemed to believe would be accepted, by 
rational people, as a serious performance. As, perhaps, some of my 
readers have detected for themselves, in this discussion on the amount 
of food to be had at the relief works, no reference is made to the amount 
of the “task work rigorously exacted” before the food could be obtained. 
The whole question hinges on this point, which is entirely ignored by 
_ these high official personages. -In the instructions given to Colonel 
Fraser, it had been laid down that no one was to be ‘employed on a 
relief work unless the authorities were satisfied that he would starve if . 
not so employed. ‘‘ Mere distress is not a sufficient reason for opening a 
relief work.’ The consequence of these orders was, that only when 
men and women had become enfeebled and emdaciated’ by want, 
was a relief work open to them; and then, in order to obtain ‘the 
full remuneration, they were required to do the work of a man in' 
fall possession of his health and strength’. In the proportion that they © 
fell short of this, their daily wage was diminished. The less work they 
did, the less food they obtained. The result, of course, was that as their 
- ephysica? powers diminished, the food they could earn diminished also, 
and this diminution, in its turn, aggravated their weakness and incapacity 
to work. And go they abandoned the relief works, and returned in 
despair to their villages to die. ; 
There remains but one point for me still to consider, ai that i is, the 
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actual effect on the North-West Provinces of the “ rigorous exaction of 
the Land Revenue” during so appalling a famine as that which I have 
described in the foregoing pages. On this subject Mr. Ẹliott expresses 
himself as follows :— 


“ The average payment in the North-West Provinces and Oudh during the 
two previous years, in the months October-December, had been £1,480,000 in 
round numbers; in the same months of 1877 they were £980,000 ; the balance 
of £450,000, or about one-third of the whole, being left uncollected till better 
times shquld come. In the parts where the drought had been alight, or the pro- 
tection by irrigation complete, the whole or nearly the whole of the demand was 
paid up, while in the tracts where the failure of the crops had been greatest, more 
than half the tax was allowed to remain in arrears. This would probably be 
considered lenient treatment by the English farmers in their present difficulties ; 
and it must be"remembered that in India the drought affected only half the crop 
of the year—the other half being an average one—that it was preceded byethree 
good years, and that prices were so high that a small amount of produce realized 
as much money as a large amount would realize in ordinary times. It is, of 
course, Open to any one to assert that the leniency shown was not sufficient On 
‘that, as on all similar subjecta, there is room for a difference of opinion; but it 
is not open to any one acquainted with the facts to make the assertions which 
Colonel Osborn has made as to the ‘rapacity’ of the Government, and their 
determination to make the people ‘experience to the full the agony and bitter- 
ness of famine.’” 


What actually happened was this. When it was known that the 
rain crops had failed almost entirely throughout the North-West, Sir 
George Conper represented that the eile bon of the Land -Revenue 
would “ruin the mass of revenue payers.” But the Supreme Govern- 
ment pointed out “ that it would be a direct encouragement of unthrift 
if the demand were even to be suspended on any great scale,” and “ thé 
confident expectation was expressed that the great bulk of the autumn 
instalment would be collected at the ordinary season, and that suspensions 
would be granted only+in cases where they were absolutely necessary.” It 
must be borne in mind that these instructions were issued by the 
Government of India at a time when it was extremely doubtful whether 
there would be even a spring crop in the North-West. On receiving 
these orders, Sir George Couper addressed others, conceived in a similar 
spirit, to the Board of Revenue for the North-West Provinces: It was, 
explained that “the demands on Government for funds are at times so 
pressing that it is impossible to authorise a general suspension; nor, 
great as the failure of crops in some districts has been, is a measure of 
this sort imperatively called for.” The Board of Revenue, on its part, 
informed district officers that only “those landholders will be excused 
from payment at the prescribed dates who can satisfy the Government 
demand only -by recourse to the money-lender,” and that what these 
could not pay at once should be made good in the spring. Awmed with 
these instructions, district officers, as might be expected, made every 
possible effort to realize the Government demand, and the consequence 
was that in the North-West Provinces, and Oudb, out of a total demand 
of about £2,000,000 (Rs. 2,80,11,480), the entire amount was realized 
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with the exception of 824 lakhs, or about £300,000. “The balances,” 
remarks Sir George Couper, “represent the amount suspended.’ The ` 
Lieut.-Governar is obliged to admit “that much of the money paid: into 
the State treasury by landlords was borrowed from money-lenders . . . « 
and probably the difficulty of tiding over the hard times in the cold weather 
of 1877-78 was aggravated.” Yet the Board of Revenue had prohibited 
the collection of the land-tax from those who were compelled to borrow 
in order to satisfy the demand. And Mr: Auckland Colvin, late Collector 
of Bijnour, and now in the service of the Khedive of Egypt, says that. 
in spite of the relief afforded by the taspengon. of half the apung in 
his district l 
“money had to be borrowed on a large scale at a high rate of interest, ang 
much, jewellery was sold or pawned. Registered deeds show a very hee 
increase, and so do transfers of property. A calamity such as that of 1877-78, 
partial though it was, guts a district; embarramsments haye been renewed or 
created, which, in too many cases, will never be cleared off. Add to this the 
mortality and the emigration, and we shall find, as the famine clears away, & 
population reduced, 2 protiy y impoverished, disheartened, and dislocated; a pro+ 
prietary loaded with fresh: debt;. and eventually an increase in the transfer of 
land from the agricultural to the non- -agricultural class. This. is our present 
aspoot and ptospect, suspension of Land Revenue lessons ‘the distress, but can only 
`- mitigate it.” 

It would be impossible to express in more forcible language the mis- . 
chief caused by “ the rigorous exaction of the Land Revenue” in 1877- 78. 

One fact still remains to be recorded in otder to complete the picture. 
While wringing out of its miserable subjects the gigantic sum of nearly 
£2,000,000, the amount’ expended by the Government ‘of India on -` 

` famine relief was £57,000; and of this, hardly. any until Mr. Knight’s 
letters to the Statesman compelled them to depart from the policy of 
inhuman apathy which, till that time, they had resolutely followed. 

Mr. Elliott, in concluding his letter, says: “I think I may now ven- 
ture to. say that I have disproved every charge brought by Colonel 
Osborn against the Government of India in respect. to the drought. of 

” 1877 in the North-West Provinces. It would be. as easy for me to 
dispose ‘of every statement he has made in regard to the Afghan War, 
the Famine Insurance Fund, and the Cotton Duties.” In reply, I think 
I may venture to say that if Mr. Elliott's method of disposing of these 
latter statements at all resembles that which he has employed with . 
reference to thé North-West Famine, their accuracy. may be regarded 
as unquestionable. I have now done my part. It remains for the, 
Parliament of the Empire to do theirs. It will be idle to take credit. 
to ourselves for. the equity and benevolence with which we govern India, 
if men responsible for what I have described escape without censure or 


Š panishmeñt of any kind. 


R. D. OsBoRN. 
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The Egoist: A Comedy in Narrative. By Georgs Msredtth, 
T Pesdexus, W.L . i 
Dand eld, ane Veer! 
Villette, 
's Levere. By Mra. Gaskoll. 
Brothers, By Mrs. g 


The Weds oy lead By Mise Y 
‘Aloe Forbes af Houglen, Dy Gearge kaeDonal l, 


F has been more than once remarked that when history came to be 
properly written it would eclipse in attractiveness all the ‘fiction 
that could be invented and put into books; and, indeed, there is some 
such saying to be found either in the writings or the reported words of 

“Macaulay. That distinguished man and delightful historian had his own 
reasons for knowing that the biography of nations might be found 
interesting even by readers outside the class of students proper. 
But the day is yet far off when the historian shall jostle the novelist 
out of his place. Within the last twenty years the novel proper 
has undergone a development which may still be pronounced astonishing 
even by those who have been accustomed to consider it, and has taken 
rank side by side—at no humiliating distance, though, of course, not 
close—with poetry and philosophy, formally so entitled. It is far 
otherwise than sarcastically true that “ Romola” and “ Daniel Deronda” 
cannot be called light reading; and, passing away from fiction of that 

. graver sort, it is abundantly clear that not even yet has criticism done 
all the work which the New Fiction has cut out for it in the way of 
widening its scope and improving the instruments by which it 
endeavours to trace the more subtle affiliations of literature. It may 
almost be said that there is now a branch of criticism specially, if not 
exclusively, applying to novels; and, perhaps, it may be added that the 
critics who cultivate this branch of work do‘not yet feel themselves 
quite up to their work. In fact, the New Fiction is a product for which 
the canons were not ready, and some of the. best things saide about ig 
and what it foretells are little better than self-conscious talk to fill up 
time. i 

Of course the notion that tho historian coùld ever supersede the 
novelist is absurd. However little short of chaotic our present criticiam 
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may bein buch matters, there can be no risk in laying it down that 
the historic faculty and the poefic faculty are two very different things. 
So much to begin with; and it carries us a long way. Macaulay had 
poetic faculty;.though it was very narrow; but it is certain he would 
. have made a grotesque failure of a novel, if-he had attempted one. 
Lord Brougham did write a novel, but it was rather aborted than pro- 
duced ; and those who have never seen it may be thankful for a mercy 
not small—there are things one would much rather never have known. ' 
What sort of novel would Mr. Grote have written? But novelists have 
written history, and Mr, Thackeray, who contemplated writing it, would 
possibly have succeeded. We say possibly ; because his Lectures on the 
Four Georges, `and on the Humourists of the Eighteenth Century, 
do mot encourage one to dispense with phrasee of conjecture in this 
matter. That George Eliot could write history is certain, ahd it would 
surprise no one if she were to leave some really monumental work of 
that order behind her. Bulwer-Lytton did write history, and not un- 
successfully. So did the author of “ Caleb Williams” and “St. Leon.” 
Tf Defoe could not have succeeded as an historian, it would only have 
been because he was such “a matter-of-lie man” (to quote Charles 
Lamb’s phrase), that he could never copy straight on. “ Is that all ?” 
asked the Scotch advocate, when his client had apparently completed his , 
statement of his case— Is that all?” - And the client replied, “ Ou ay, 
man; that’s a’ the truth; ye maun put the lees till’t yoursel.” It is 
to be feared that Defoe, while he was telling his true historical story, 
would, by the necessity of his nature, have added “lees tilt’ in 
abundance. And as this brings us up to a point, we may as well stop 
in an enumeration which might easily be carried on t6 an indefinite 
length. 
- Let a man tell what story: he will, he is sure to add “lees tilt,” 
though uncofisciously. Lord Macaulay did it in his historical and 
biographical writings, and no man has done it more than Mr. Carlyle. 
The involuntary false -touches come out of a writer’s idiosyncrasy. 
But it is not here that we arrive at the essential difference between the 
genius of the novelist and that of the historian: Even when the 
writer is fond of taking an historical basis for his work—like Sir 
Walter Scott, for example—his manner is obviously different. Nor does 
mere excess of detail or picturesqueness make all the difference. It 
dies largely in the filing up and,in the pervading air of personal inti- 
macy which belongs to the novel, as distinguished from the history. 
You ate supposed to know how the historian: came by his knowledge, > 
and when he makes a fancy picture he tells you so, directly or indirectly. 
„Not so the novelist. The novelist tells you with impossible minutencas 
the most secret soliloquy of a man’s mind; has unrestrained access to a _ 
lady’s boudoir, ang will tell you all she did there at a given time, 
though the.door was locked, and the curtains. drawn. From- end’ to 
end of his story he does not give you his authority, and you are not , 
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expected to ask for it. On the contrary, that would destroy the 
illusion. The-whole of his work consists of digested and transformed 
experience presented to you under arrangements new to himself. It is 
all true, except-as to “ the way itis put,” and you feel that it is trae— 
that is, if the work be good of the kind; but you cannot “ condescend , 
upon particulars” as to when and where it all happened. Of course, 
we are now taking only a general view of the matter—there are plenty 
of books coming under the category of the novel which are more or 
less historical; but it is admitted that the task of writing a work of 
fiction avowedly founded on fact is one of extreme delicacy. 

It is upon the point of filling up that we easily arrive at perhaps the 
most obvious difference between novel and history. It is quite certain 
that Napoleon dined ; and that he had many interestingly painfub dis- 
cussions with Josephine before putting her away. In point of fact, our 
interest in Napoleon was so great that the driest and least expressive of 
historians gave us a good deal of personal gossip about him, and in 
proportion, as we come to feel intimate with a personage, we excuse 
such writing. But to introduce it into history, if the scale of the writing 
be large, is a difficult task, and we are sure to be sensible of a sort of 
jolt or jerk in passing from one passage to another, unless the artist be 
one of consummate skill. If a novelist had conceived a Napoleon, and 
had introduced the repudiation of Josephine and the marriage to Marie 
Louise, he would have told the story by fixing on occasions and scenes 
unimportant in themselves, and filling up till he interested’ us; at the 
same time telling the story in the most complete manner conceivable. 
You would have been introduced, perhaps, to the lady and the Little 
Corporal taking coffee together—the most insignificant and domestic 
scene in the world,—and then you would have been told all the conversa- 
tion: how Napoleon knit his brow at a particular moment; how Josephine 
panied with suppressed anger and suppressed affection, but put her hand 
to her left side and kept the tears down; how the coffee got cold; how 
the bread-and-butter was left untasted ; or how one little slice was eaten 
as a feint. You would have had as much of the humour and the pathos 
as the novelist’s imagination of what passed (all in the most minute 
detail) could help you to; and by the time you got to the énd 
of the chapter you would find you had passed a crisis of the story. 
Anybody who has never done such a thing before, but will upon this 
hint examine the structure of a modern novel, will be struck, above all 
things, with the manner in which the main story is left to be gathered 
from details in themselves commonplace. “ Jane was giddy and Alfred 
was irritable ; they had a quarrel and parted last June.” That would 
be in the manner of the historian, and it would be sufficiert for hig 
purpose ; but, of course, the novelist would fill up that outline, while the 
historian was off and away to something else with, which the quarrel 
between Jane and Alfred stood, we will suppose, in some large relation. 
it is a pleasant exercise to analyze a good novel in this way—to take 
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the chapters onè by one, and note what they -are made of; how little 
“incident ” and how much story. We undertake to affirm that the 
result of such. qn analysis will invariably be a surprise to the reader—it 
should, of course, :be made after he has read the novel, and if. it is a 
familiar one, so much the better. s 

_ But let us listen to a few sentences from the prelude to Mr. Georgo 
' Meredith’s läst nayel “ The: Egoist. = 


“The world is possessed of a certain big book, the bigueathook on earth; that 
aoe indeed be called the Book of Earth ; whose title is the Book of Egoism, 
it is a book full of the world’s wisdom. So full of it, and of such dimen- 
sions is this book, in which the generations have written ever sinoe they took to 
rene that to be profitable to us the book needs a powerful compression. ... . » 
The realistic method of a conscientious transcription of all the visible, and a 
Tepetltion of all the audible, is ‘mainly accountable for our present branfalness, and 
that prolongation of the.vasty and the noisy, out of which, as from an undrained 
fen, steams the malady of sameness, our modern malady... .. We have the 
malady, whatever may be the cure, or the cause. We drove in a body to Science 
the other day for an antidote; which was as if tired pedestrians should mount 
the engine-box of headlong trains ! and Science introduced us to our o’er-hoary 
anoestry—them in the Oriental posture y whereupon we’ set up a primeval 
chattering to, rival the. Amgzon forest nigh nightfall, cured, we fancied. And 
_ before daybreak our disease was ging on to us again, with the extension of a 
tail, We had it fore and aft. e were the same, and animals into the bargain. 
That‘is all we got from Science. 

“ Art is the-specific:.... ... In Comedy is the singular scene of charity issuing 
out of disdain under the woke of honourable laughter; and Ariél released by 
He eee s wand from ,the fetters of the damned with Sycorax. . And this 
laughter of reason refreshed ` is floriferous, like the magical great gale of the 
a spring deciding for summer. You hear it giving the delicate spirit his 

Listen, for comparison, to-an unleavened society: a low as of the 
SeA past milking hour! O for a titled eoclesiastic to curse, to excom- 
munication, dat unholy thing! So far an enthusiast perhaps; but he should 

have a hearing. 
` Concerning pathos, no ship can now set egil without pathos, anid wo are tot 
totally deficient of Poe 


> Mr.. George Meredith is acon cu writer of fiction, who iss never 
suite fallen into the ranks of the order; indeed, he is perhaps more of 
a poet, specifically, than of a novelist, and above all things capable of 
being a humourist-of the Shandean school. If that novel of his 
with which, for convenience, we have headed our list, had been. written 
as a series of sketches or “magic lantern slides,” to use Coleridge's 
phrase concerning. Goethe’s “Faust,” it would have been more 
successful ; but he. was bound down to the forms of the novel proper, 
and the ned of continuity of narration has strained the genius of 
the author of “ The Shaving of Shagpat’—that very delightful book. 
But it would. not be easy, to find a modern writer of fiction better 
entitled than he is to express opinions like those: wə have quoted. . At 
all. events, that curjous passage concerning the Book of -Earth, which is 
“foll_of the world’s wisdom,” and the dictum that “the realistic 
method..-... ..1s mainly accountable for our present branfulness” -and 
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“the modern malady of sameness,” should, be considered, though the 
present paper may be too small in compass to.take them in. Deferring 
that, however, we will glance at the more recent fortunes of the novel, 
especially with regard to the “ religious classes.” 

Even lately—within a month or two—we have had intelligent men. 
condemning novels as worthless, not to say mischievous reading; and it 
is surely not more than seven or eight years ago since the Archbishop 
of York caused some surprise and a little downright wonder by 
admitting in some public address of his, that there were novels which 
might be read without harm, and indeed with both pleasure and profit. 
The word “ Evangelical” has, like many other words, been very much 
clipped as to its ordinary meaning, and we do not know whether Dr. 
Thomson would claim it as a descriptive adjective or not; but jt is 
more than safe to say that among Evangelical people in the old sense 
the novel has not yet been naturalized, and never can be without a 
breach of logical propriety. Nevertheless, novels go everywhere now-a- 
days, leaving out of consideration a few very “close” circles. The 
number of Evangelical readers—using the, word in its old narrow sense— 
is larger than ever; but the increase has been chiefly among the 
uneducated classes. These, we need not say, have multiplied enormously, 
and among them there is no intentional or conscious relaxation of the 
old straitlaced notions of what is good for ‘‘ saints’ to read. There is 
a considerable difference in the practice; but the theory is the same ; 
the formal teaching is the same; and when the law is laid down it is 
laid down in the old terms—exactly, fully, and without abatement. As 
it happens, the questions thus arising lie at the root of some that 
strongly interest us in this discussion ; and though we cannot here push 
them to their limits, we cannot possibly omit them. 

It is not more than thirty years—it is not twenty years—since the 
condemnation of the novel, in what were known as the “religious circles,” 
was absolute and unreserved. How the change in practice and senti- 
ment (we are careful not to use the word opinion) came abont is 
another matter; one that will fell to be considered by us almost imme- 
diately. But we might almost say that it was brought about surrepti- 
tiously—that the New Fiction, so different from the Old, made good its 
footing, in the teeth of reasons which remained the same, and were felt 
to remain the same. In plain words, the majority of the strictly-so- 

_ defined religious public have, in admitting the novel, “sinned against 
light and knowledge” (as they would say). We have, in truth, one 
more episode of a very old story. Wrong opinions (we are, of course, 
assuming that the old religious judgment against novels was wrong) 
rarely give way, so far as the multitude are concerned, befare right 
reason ; they are gradually weakened by the force of circumstance ; then 
a new tone of sentiment grows up by degrees, rises “like an exhala- 
tion,” and influences conduct; bút it is long before “it consolidates or 
takes decided shape, so that the new opinion may adopt it as a garment, 
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-or à shell. The’ subject is so curious, as well to. desorve treatment in 
some detail, however brief. 

There is a well-known work for students, written by an Aan 
divine, which had an-immense circulation in this country a generation 
ago, and is still largely read. - It contains some admirably wise counsel, 
and not a little really powerful writing. Thirty years ago this work 
was edited by no less respectable an authority than “the Rev. Thomas 
Dale, M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and Vicar of St. Pancras,” 
a writer who had, in his day, some repute as a poet among readera who 
were not exacting in the matter of verso: some of his poems, such as 
“A Fathers. Grief,’ “A Daughter's Grief,” are still prized for the 
purposes of the popular selections in use among mildly serious readers. 
We qention this for an obvious reason; Mr. Dale was a man of taste; 


he was supposed, like Mr. Melvill (for example), to have a peculiarly ` 


intellectual class of hearers, and his readets were of about the same 
order and rank as those of Dr. Croly and L. E.L. He might, therefore, 
have: been expected to append.a foot-note if he felt that what the 
American divine said about works of fiction was absurd, or even very 
wide of the mark. But he does nothing of the kind, and the young 
English student is left to make the best he can of despicable tragh, 
such as we are now going to abbreviate. The general topic of the 
author is poetry and fiction :— 


t t What shall be said of such works as those of Byron? Can we not learn 
things from him which cannot be learned elsewhere t’ . I reply, yes, just aTe 
would learn, while treading the burning lava, what could not be learned 
where... . . Would you thank a man for fitting up your ie and adorning 
it with much ‘that i is beautiful; and if, at the eon same Ras he filled it with images 
and ghosts of the most disgusting and awful description, which were to abide 
there, and be continually dancing around you all your life? Is he a benefactor 
to his species, who, here and there, throws out a beautiful thought; or a poetic 
image ; but as you stoop to pick it up, chains upon you a putrid carcase, whioh 

ou can never throw off? I believe a single page may be selected’ from Lord 
Byron’ ’s worka, which has done more hurt to the mind and the heart ofthe young 
than all his writings have ever done good; but he will quickly pass from notice, 
_ and is -doomed to be exiled from the libraries of all virtuous men. It isa 
blessing to the world that what is putrid must soon pass away. The carcase 
hung in chains will be gazed at for a short time in horror; but men ml soon » 
turn their eyes away, and-remove even the gallows on which it swung.” 


Now, it must not for one moment bə imagined that this verdict _ 
concerning Byron is one that would be considered out-of date 
in circles which are the immediate successors, at this moment, of such 


circles as those which welcomed invective like the ‘abdve. And the -` 


same might be said of the vefdict concerning the novel proper. (as 
distinguished from stories in yerse like Byron’s). Let it be noticed that 
Scott is Inculpated :— e 


a ‘But, say you, ‘has my author ever read Byron and Moore, Hume and 
Paine, Scott, Bulwer@and Cooper?’ Yee, he has read them alt with too much 
care. He knows every rock and every quicksand; and he solemnly declares 
to you that the only good which he is conscious of ever having received from 
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them, is a deep impression that men who possess talents of such compass and 
power, and so perverted in their application, must meet the day of judgment 
under a responsibility which would be cheaply soared PY the,price of a world. 
. . +. When you have read and digested all that is y valuable—and that 
is comprised in what describes the history of man in all circumstances in which 
he has actually been placed—then betake yourself to works of imagination, 
‘But can you not, in works of fiction, have the powers of the imagination 
enlarged, 'and the mind taught to soar?’ Perhaps so—but the Lectures of 
Chalmers on Astronomy will do this to a degree far beyond all that the pen of 
fiction can do. ‘Will they not give you a command of words and of 

which shall be fall, and chaste, and strong?’ Perhaps so—but if that is what 
you wish, read the works of Edmund Burke.” 

The question raised with regard.to the comparative effects of different 
portions of the work of a mind of the size and splendour of Byron’s is 
almost ludicrous; but we allow it to be thus stated, as it -open# in a 
convenient way a question which lies, otherwise, in our path. The 
author of the book, however, is conscious that it is over Sir Walter 
Scott that the main battle will be fought, and he certainly does not 
flinch from flinging his torch on to the pile at which the aufo-da-fé is 
to take place :— - 

“The question in regard to works of fiction, usually has a definite relation 
to the writings of Sir Walter Scott. But, because the magician can raise 
mightier spirits than other magicians, is he, therefore, the less to be feared? 
No. While I have confessed that I have read him—read him entire—in order 
to show that I speak from experience, I cannot but say, that it would give me 
the keenest pain to believe that my example would be quoted; small as is its 
influence, after I am in the grave, without this solemn protest accompanying it.” 
Now, it will be remembered that the terms of the “ solemn protest” 
are that it will be found “at the day of judgment that the responsi- 
bility under which” a writer like Scott (who is incriminated by name 
in the very passage in question) labours; for having written novels, 
“ would be cheaply removed by the price of a world.” 

In, writing of this order, which still represents the opinions of large 
masses of serious people, we come across the proper and natural 
contrast with the view suggested by the passage quoted from Mr. 
Meredith’s new novel. It will be observed that in the adverse 
criticism just quoted there is, in the first place, an utter blindness to 
any kind of literary influence except that of the didactic kind: Byron 
and Hume wrote things which were very wrong, things adverse to just 
impressions on the most solemn subjects; therefore their writings must 

- do infinitely more harm than good. Of the value of ‘poetry like 
Byron’s in communicating impulse to the mind, in giving a sense of 
largeness to life, and in suggesting innumerable by-paths which lead to 
nothing but what is (on the more recent and liberal hypothesis) good, 
there is no sense whatever. The same as to Hume. The redl truth és 
that a moderately intelligont use of Hume’s admissions and collateral 

` sallies is one of the most valuable of moral tonics. Recall that unhappy 

Jeu Pesprit in which he goes out of his way* to emphasize the moral aber- 


* “A Dislogue” beginning, ‘ My friend Palamedes.” 
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rations of different men and different races, and the different verdicts 
which have been applied to the same act-in different ages,—recall that very 
disagreeable es8ay, and do not forget the conclusion. Hume ends with an 
enumeration of the particulars. in which men called- good have in all 
ages agreed, and this: candid: close undoes the mischief of what goes 
„before. ‘“ Behold, thou hast blessed them altogether.”’ So far is pretty 
clear, and we are sure of having carried moderately aera and 
liberal readers a good part of the way with us. ` 
‘But this does not, touch, except remotely, what most concerns us: 
It shows, indeed, a startling insensibility to` the value of the pictorial 
or dramatic’ manner of teaching, as .opposed.(in literary form) to the 
didactic. ' ‘But that is not alli When'we come to Sir Walter Soott, we: 
are fairly flung backwards, unless we can, by habit, by instinct, or by 
reflection, take the ‘unfortunate critic’s point of view. One would 
think, notwithstanding Scott’s- shortcomings in the. matter of the Cove- 
nanters, it must have required authoritative supernatural illumination to 
entitle a critic to'lay it down. that the guilt incurred by the-author of 
« Ivanhoe,” “ Marmion,” “ Waverley,” would be “ cheaply removed by 
the price ‘of a world.” At firat sight it would seem absolutely impossible 
that any human being of ordinary mould -could receive one drop of . 
poison from books like Scott’s, unless he went very far afield to gather © 
the plant, and then spent a good deal of semi-diabolical labour in dis- 
tilling the venom. Looking at the matter from the highest secular 
standpoint, one might be tempted to say that no human being had ever 
helped others to such a large arhount of innocent pleasure as Sir Walter 
Scott, and that his novels would be cheaply acquired at the price of a world. - 
But the matter cannot quite stop. here; for we have at hand a lecture, 
by an educated English divine, and of later dato ‘still, in which’ tho lec- ` 
turer uses language about works of fiction quite as bad as any that we . 
have quoted, and goes on to depreciate the character gnd brains of Scott, | 
Fielding, and’ others.. They had ‘no particular pretension to high 
mental power.” _ Godwin’s intellectual qualities are disposed of by 
the remark, that he “made but an indifferent Dissenting minister’—a 
new crux for genius. It is a very shocking thing that anybody should 
` have read the story of: Jeanie Deans in Scott, and yet'be ignorant of the 
life of. Marlborough | or have read “Tom Jones,” and yet be 
« ignorant of the real Joneses® (sic), the true and lasting ornaments of our 
country. » This reverend critic then asspres us that “ writers of fiction” 
are “morally unhealthy,” and supports this by reminding us that 
al Defoe was a bankrupt, and had been twice in Newgate,” and that Sir 
Walter Scott was “placed in painfak circumstances.” - Lastly, lest we 
skould draw any inference in favour of, fictiow from the" innocent ten- 
derness of the * Vicar of- Wakefield,” we are told that Goldsmith’s 
e modo of life and thoughts while writing it brought him into distress.” 
We are not, exaggerating——the words are before us. “The pene of, 


* Inigo Jones and Sir William Jones. 
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course, stands thus :—Goldsmith was evidently unable to write the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield ” without falling into vice, such is the influence of 
fiction on its producer, and we are: bound to conclude that upon the 
reader its influence will be similar. . 

- Now, -it is-not to the purpose to say that all this is antiquated. For 
to begin with, itis nothing of the kind ; though it is much more shame- 
faced in-its policy than it used to be. When writers such ‘as .Charles 
Kingsley, Miss Yonge, and George MacDonald have written novels, 
which have been read and relished by millions of good and pure souls 
within distinctly sectarian enclosures—when such books awaken all but 
universal shouts of delight and gratitude—when that is the case, common 
love of approbation (which. is usually very strong in-a certain order of 
mind) makes certain people hold their tongues. They do not waat to 
be laughed at, that is all,—but their (more or less) secret opinions remain 
unaltered p the judgment condemning works of fiction is held as exten- 
sively as ever among the serious classes now incriminated; and—here 
we havo prepared a ‘surprise for some—we will do them more justice 
than they, by their shame-faced: reticence, do themselves, and will boldly 
repeat that if the logic of their creed is the same-their condemnation of 
fiction ought to stand. Robert. Hall has left it on record that no 
writings ever did him so much harm as those of Maria Edgeworth :* 


“In point of tendency, I should class Miss Edgeworth’s writings among the 
most irreligious I ever read. Not from any desire she evinces to do mischief, 
or to unsettle the mind, like some of the insidious infidels of the last century ; 
not so much from any direct attack she makes upon religion, as from a universal 
and studied omission of the subject. In her writings a very high -strain of 
morality i is assumed, she delineates the most virtuous and represents 
_ them in the most affecting circumstances of life,—in sickness, in distress, even 
in the immediate prospect of eternity, and finally sends them off the stage with 
their virtue unsullied,—and all this without the remotest allusion to Christianity, 
the only true Pape Thus, she does not attack religion, or inveigh against 
it, but makes it appear unnecemary, by exhibiting perfect virtue without it 
No works ever produced so bad an effect on my own mind as hers. 1 did not 
expect any irreligion there; I was off my guard, their moral character beguiled 
me, I read volume after volume with eagerness, and the evil effect of them 
I experienced : for weeks.” 


Now, here we have the vial case in little, —the whole case, we mean, 
as to one-of its most serious elements. ‘Robert Hall was bound by his 
creed (which was, however, liberal) to find fiction objectionable unless it 
was written with a- certain dominating purpose. .And so are those who, 
nowadays, hold a creed resembling his. They may and do- dodge the 
obligation; they cannot destroy it. The whole “ situation ” in this 
particular is thoroughly insincere. 

But-Robert Hall had not got to the bottom or TS to ites bot toi 
of his own-mind in this matter. What he felt,—what he thought was 
so mischievous. (and what, unless he had altered hig belief, really -was 
mischievous to him) was. not so-much the absence of any-element of 

* « Life and Writings of Robert Hall, M.A.” 6 vols. vol i. p. 174. 
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positive Christianity, as the diffused, interpenetrating, unconquerable 
delight of the novelist in life as it is, and the presence of moral elements 
‘for which there was no room under shelter of his beliefs—for example, 

love, as understood among us of the Western nations—a thing of which 
_ there is not germ in the Semitic mind, or a hint in the Old and New 

Testament. Now, it ‘was the more or less impassioned, but always direct, - 
delight in life and this world, without reference to any positive Christian 
institute or dogma, which was at the bottom of it all, and spoiled Mr. 
Hall’s religious life for weeks : and it is this delight which is the essential 
condition of all good poetry or fiction. , Write fiction on any other plan, 
and nobody will read it. The literary artist in this kind turns over the 
pages of what Mr. Meredith calls the “ Book of Earth,’—which is also, 
as he says; the “ Book of Egoism,” —and he finds it full, not only of 
wisdom,” but of delight. And poor Mr. Hall—his tortured organs ` 
crammed with sharp-pointed calculi—found that even as. little as 
he got of it in Miss Edgeworth (who is, however, full of animal spirits) 
took the savour out of his closet and pulpit exercises for “ weeks.” 

Now, here we impinge, end on, upon one of the most interesting” 
questions, and from its character necessarily the foremost of the questions 
suggested by. the relation of the New Fiction to the Moral and Spiritual 
Culture of the age. It would recur again and again in dealing with 
. novelists like Kingsley, Thackeray, and George Eliot, not to mention 
others. The startling point in the case is that so much of our fiction 
has lost the healthy simplicity of Scott and his school, and is as much 
occupied, though in a subauditer, with the skeleton in the cupboard of 
daily life as even a Robert Hall could be with “the corruption of the 
human heart,” and the “ miseries of the perishing creature.” 

It is the fashion to: try to trace things to remote origins, and show 
more or- leas plausibly how complex -products have been evolved from _ 
beginnings held for simple,—we say held for simple, because the egg ‘is 
in reality as complex as the chick; and, as Dogberry said, “it will go 
near to be thought s0” before long. What, however, if we follow the 
fashion, may we suppose to have been the begjnning of deliberately 
composed fiction among human beings? Reserving that point for 
future consideration, we may pause upon the one which has been already 
raised, because it is; in the anatomy of the subject, vital. If a man 
maintains not only that man is imperfect, but that he is corrupt and, 
- without supernatural aid connecting itself with certain beliefs, incapable 
“of good, then he must feel that to him the fountains of art, in poetry, 
fiction, or otherwise, are sealed. But, whatever else may be said of the 
. essential logic of such an opinidn as that, it is plain that poetry and 

ction have in all ages set themselves in‘ battle array against it, and that 
the victory seems more and more to lean to their side. Now, as tre. 
have already noticgd, the seit-geist does not argue—it is in the air, and 
it conquers by inconsistencies. However, we cannot now follow up this, 
or trace the history of story-telling, so far as we know it, from Jotham’s 
parable down to Mr. George Meredith’s Book of Egoiam. : 


Most, if not all, of the critics of the old-fashioned school who have 
condemned novels and romances have been anxious to explain that they 
do not extend their condemnation to books like the “®Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” or stories carefully written in order to inculcate religious 
truths, or moral truths set in organic relation to religious truths. It 
is true they have always been very jealous in admitting stories of actual 
life to any position of even qualified honour, because of the difficulty 
of introducing what they would call the sal evangelicum into such 
stories, and also because to tell a story of natural human feeling is, 
from their point of view, slippery work—the “interest” being- apt to 
slide, under the workman’s very eye, into paths held to be dangerous. 
But, of course, it would never do to condemn simple parables, or even 
complicated parables, or narratives as inartificial and as little discursive 
as those of Joseph and his brethren, or Job. This would land them 
in an obvious difficulty. The great cruz with them is always the 
passion of love between man and woman. In the first place, paint it 
as he will, the artist is sure to get too much colour on the canvas— 
for their taste. In the second place, they are vaguely influenced by the 
fact already mentioned that love, as understood among the Westerns, 
is not to be found in the Bible. When the description of love is carried 
to the height which is necessary to make it interesting in itself, there 
are, in the eye of these critics, two evils. The first they see clearly 
and constantly point out—namely, that “the perishing creature” occu- 
pies too large a space in the heart. The second they do not see clearly, 
but they feel it—and they flinch from pictures of life-which attribute 
so much exalting power to an “earthly” passion: the good woman in the 
Book of Proverbs, or a subordinated figure like the wife sketched by 
‘St. Paul, does not show very congruoualy with woman as the inspirer 
and regenerator of the man; a being seen in a seventh heaven of divine 
lustre, and utterly alien in conception to anything to be found in the 
Fathers or the Apostles. Governor Winthrop’s wife writes to her husband 
—“ I love thee, first, because thou lovest Christ ;” but the good man would 
have been very much hyrt if he had believed her. This, I repeat, is the 
everlasting difficulty as to the poetic, or thoroughly “human,” novel, 
regarded from what we have (without committing any one) agreed to 
call the “ evangelical” point of view. A novel may contain no vice, or 
other wrong-doing, or it may treat the wrong-doing with the most, 
orthodox severity, and yet the work may be obnoxious to criticism of 
the kind now contemplated. Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter” is a case 
in point. True, Hawthorne makes it plain here and there that he did 
not understand Puritanism after all; Mut Cotton Mather himself, or a 
grimmer than he, might be satisfied with the climax—the steno in, 
which the minister dies on the scaffold. Nevertheless, the predominant - 
influence of the story is Naturalistic, and it does not require a very 
subtle intellect to gather doubtful oracles from it. External nature and 
human nature are both handled with the sympathetic touch of the 
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artist, not with -that of the moralist.. The Rev. Mr. Wilson’ would 
have turned sourly away from the last chapter, in which it is suggested’ 
- that “a new fruth” will some day be “ revealed,” in order to place 
certain matters on a more satisfactory.footing. “New truth? new 
truth? Why, what new truth can there be in such a case?” he would 
have said. “ My unlearned and unregenerate brother, you have given 
your mind too much to ballads and play-books. Learn the lessoh of 
self-abasement, and be not wise above that which is written.” l 
The exact process by which the literature of any given age, or any 
given branch of literature assumes a new colour is sometimes very obscure, 
but now and then it is amusingly obvious. Many reasons have been 
assigned for Queen Elizabeth’s remaining unmarried. If one of them ` 
weres proved to be true (which is not possible), then it would follow that 
very much of the poetic and romantic literature of her age and Milton’s ` 
received a peculiar tinge from facts which had no more to do with litera- 
ture or morals than the shape of Cleopatra’s nose. As it happens, we can 
. trace the fact that in our own time the religious classes (with large excep- 
- tions) read novels extensively and without scruple to immediate causes 
which lie upon the surface. We are not now taking the larger or deeper 
view of the matter—we are not going to pause upon the question of the 
` influence of Sir Walter Scott and Miss Austen in breaking fresh ground 


among that large class of serious readers who take what might be roughly. - 


described as the ordinary old-fashioned Church of England view of 
religion, nor upon the influence in fostering latent naturalistic ten- 
dencies which was exercised by the revival of the old ballad literature : 
the writings of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and the cultivation of German. 
The last, however, has had more to do with it than would at first sight 
be supposed. The childlike poetic naturalism of German romance and 
poetry stole upon the mind before there was time to think how 
Naturalism in art stood related to hard-and-fast literalism of creed— 
and the waters were out before any one knew it. The. direct influence 
of stories like Fouqué’s -and ballads like Uhland’s. was confined, of 
_ course, to a few minds. -But these were minds that could be swiftly 
kindled, and that were sure to pass on the torch. However, to pass 
from such generalities, it may plausibly be said that writers like Miss 
- Yonge, Charles Kingsley, and Dinah Mulock (Mrs. Craik), were the ` 
foremost among those who led the way to the new state of things. So 
far as we know, Mr. Kingsley was the only one who avowedly took up 
Naturalistic-poetic ground as land lying within the territory of any 
Biblical creed. He did this with great ardour, and got himself into - 
trouble by it; but he was within his commission as a disciple of 
Or. Matrice, whatever may be thought of his policy or his arguments. 
“Tt may seem paradoxical, yet is hardly hazardous, to say that the 
Maurice theology gwes its power not less to its indulgence, than to its 
correction, of the pantheistic tendency of the age. It answers the 
demand of every ideal philosophy and every poetic soul -for an indwell- 
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ing Divine presence, living and acting in all the beauty of the world 
and the good of human hearts.” Thesò sentences of Dr. Martineau’s 
are aimed at the influence of the Maurice dogma upon the practical 
religious “ benevolence” of the age, but they apply with even more 
obvious weight to the question of the relation between poetic literature 
and the old stiff orthodoxy. And here, once more, the minds impreg- 
nated by Maurice and his school were themselves propagators, and 
what one man like Dr. George MacDonald acquired he passed on to 
thousands. We do not pretend to determine to what extent, if any, 
Dr. MacDonald was at any time indebted to the elder prophet; but the 
reader may find in the former’s poem of “The Disciple ” a fragmentary 
statement of the case as we have put it, and Dr. MacDonald’s solution. 
Now, Dr. MacDonald, like Kingsley, has written.no novel without dis- 
tinctly Christian assumptions. But to a reader within the Christian 
preciucts there is no great harshuess in the transition from, say, “Robert 
Falconer” to a story by Mrs. Oliphant; from Mrs. Oliphant it is easy to 
pass to Mr. Trollope; and from himto Mr. Blackmore or Mr. Charles Reade. 

In this scale I have left out Mrs. Gaskell, but her influence in making 
novels acceptable reading in certain circles has been incalculable. It 
was not on account of any poetic naturalism that her “ Ruth” was 
ever shut out. But Mrs. Gaskell was one of three very notable novelists 
whose early training lay within Puritan or quasi-Puritan boundaries. 
‘The other two are Mrs. Beecher Stowe and George Eliot. Both thesc 
writers had the command of a certain dialect (not to say more) which 
gave them the entry into “Evangelical” circles at once. ‘There are 
thousands of sach circles where “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,” and much 
more “ Adam Bede,” would meet a doubtful welcome; but none where 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” or “The Ministers Wooing” would not take 
the readers by storm. It iè interesting, by the way, to note the pro- 
minence which the question of Poetic Naturalism and Puritanism 
assumes in Mrs. Stowo’s earlier novels. Her own mind was evidently 
much “ exercised” upon it. 

The end of it is that, now a days, nearly everybody reads a story of 
some Kind. Nearly all, if not all, the avowedly religious periodicals, in 
which a story is at all possible, take care to have one ranning from 
number to number. True, the “human interest” in these tales is never 
strong, nor is the humour; and the range of allusions is narrow. In 
other words, we find the old antagonism still present—when we look 
closely. But the general reader does not look closely, and the very 
thinnest of such narratives approximateg more closely to the character 
of the novel proper than, say, Legh Richmond’s “Dairyman’s Daughter,” 
or Hannah More’s “ Cœælebs in Search of a Wife.” 

It will probably be said that the extended acceptance of the novel in 
our own day is largely due to the fact that fiction is no lottger the indecent - 
thing it once was. But this, so far as it is true, refers us back to the 
larger question of Poetic Naturalism as against dogmatic literalism ; for 
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the purification of fiction has gone on hand-in-hand with cartain wide 
‘improvements and greater freedom of construction as to what may be 
good to read. We might here recall the outcry made in certain circles 
about “ Jane Eyre,” and later about “Ruth.” But it is undoubtedly 
true that within the boundaries of literature proper there is little fiction 
that is offensive. Indeed, too much stress—or at least stress of the 
wrong kind—has been laid upon the presence in recent literature of 
what might be called the luxurious-wanton novel. The importance of 
this product has been overrated, and certainly its real significance has 
not been shown or hinted at. The exaggeration in the treatment of it 
is easily accounted for. There is a considerable ‘class of leading-article 
writers and reviewers who are, naturally enough, on the look out for 
exciting topics, and fond of exhibiting their parts of speech. It is from 
‘these gentlemen that we get those amaxingly indignant criticisms of a`` 
_ certain class of novels, which ring so false. The object with which the’ 
articles are produced is, in too many cases, worse than that with which 
the stories are written. „The latter are often the work of inexperienced 
writers, women ih particular, who have got into a fume about they — 
know not what, and who really mean no harm.. The critics, on the 
other hand, know very well what they are about; their virtuous indig- | 
nation is artificial lather; theit object’ is to produce’a “ spicy” paper, 
which, under cover òf zeal for purity, shall be fall of impure suggestion. 
So much for one class of journalists who make capital out of such 
novels. But there is another ard a still larger class, made up of half- 
sincere social critics, usually young. These gentlemen (for lady reviewers 
seldom get into an indecorous passion of decorum) are generally on the 
right side, so far as intention goes, but they make mountains out’ of 
molehill When you go to the poor abused novel itself you find, pro- 
bably, that the harm in it is of a kind or a size which would never have 
struck anybody who was not in.want of “a cat to tear—this is Ercles’ 
vein”? We have, in fact, but very little fiction which is, in the high . 
and true sense, immoral. “There are numerous hints of social heresy, 
and some nibbling at things which would be better left alone. This 
seems inevitable in a state of society in.which clever young women 
abound, marriage is difficult, and luxury great. One result of these 
facts—taken with the vivacity of the modern style of living, and the 
_ throwing open of nearly all libraries‘to all comers—is naturally that men 
‘and women, but especially women of imperfect experience, should be 
imaginatively stretching out their hands towards closed doors of mature 
experience, and should make a gad muddle of their work. But of wicked 
intentign in such novelists there is small evidence. 
e The matter, however, goes deeper than what would be generally 
‘recognised as immorality, and a wide-spread but quiet and unstspected 
conflict is going on, as we have already said, between Poetic Naturalism 
in: general, and the spirit or the belief which would cast it eut as a . 
thing unholy or unprofitable. The objection to novels and romances, . 
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poems and plays (we use only general phrases), has not been confined 
strictly to Christian critics of a certain class. It is to be traced in minds 
of a certain dogmatic order everywhere and in various ages. There is 
something like it, for example, in Plato, and it has its last roots in a 
philosophy of life which is not necessarily either Christian or anti- 
Christian. -But it is certain that Christian dogmatists of various types 
have carried the dislike to Poetic Naturalism of all kinds to lengths 
which leave one in no’ doubt as to the logic of the dislike, To take a 
small instance. About twenty-four years ago, Dr. Campbell—a great 
malleus hereticorum in his day—led a fierce attack upon Mr. Lynch’s 
“ Rivulet”—a little book of sacred poems, whose’ one fault, in the eyes 
of those who disliked it, was its way of fusing religious faith and the 
sentiment of natural beauty with the intermediate simply human affec- 
tions. Dr.Campbell was justly condemned for his virulence, but he 
knew what he was about when he proclaimed to the like-minded, “ Either 
this book is all wrong, or some of our dogmatic bases must be revised.” 
I do not remember whether Dr. Campbell had an organ at his Tabernacle, 
‘but, of course, the question goes to music (nay, to singing) in public 
worship, to pictures everywhere: and so on, and on. A “spiritual” man 
of a certain school, who happens to be acutely sensitive to music, will ` 
tell you, and tell you truly, that he finds the special emotive agitation 
caused by music unfavourable to “ spirituality.” Similarly with novels 
and romances and poetry. These all arouse more impulse than the dogma 
or received law of the mind can control, or is, at least in most cases, 
likely to control. So that the observance of certain roles of conduct ` 
is felt to be endangered, and at all events the whole nature is for a 
time in a tumult.* An outsider may say, “That is your own fault; 
why do you not put things in’their places, subordinate what should 
be subordinated, and work all the results into your higher life?’ Such 
an appeal, however, comes practically to nothing; for you cannot give 
eyes to the blind or ears to the deaf. 

But this is not the-whole of the case. We naturally attach some- 
thing of sacred force and right divine to all spontaneous emotion of the . 
kind which is said to “carry us out of ourselves.” The “ spiritually- 
minded” objector would be the last to deny that spontaneity is of the 
essence of some kinds of sacredness—and, to put it roughly, he is jealous 
of competing spontaneities. He finds they surge upward from the 
sensations caused by music, novels, romances, plays, &c., and he attri- 
butes them to—the Devil. They are a sort of demonism. He puts them 
all from him with averted head, attributing them to the great spon- 
taneous source of evil. That phraseology is not so common now as 
it used to be—we can trace it through the Middle Age» back to 
the Fathers, and it belonged to the “ Manichmwanism,” against which 
Kingaley made such incessant war. That that way of meeting the case 
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ia wholly candid is not in my brief to affirm. But, as we have seen, the 
matter is in course of settlement by the usual non-argumentative methods. 
Novels go everywhere, more or less. The recent revivals of the old- 
fashioned “ Evangelicalism” are against them, but the victory will remain 
with the novelist. He is largely aided by the usual accommodated 
phraseology of the pulpit and the religious press. All this stands con- 
nected with the spread of scientific knowledge, the increase of luxury, 
the far-reaching esthetic revival, and some other topics, which would 
at the firet glance appear utterly alien. There are great changes in 
the air, and in these the novel will play a large and even increasing 
part. What will be the probable course of events in this respect is a , 
question which will connect itself with certain typical stories of the last 
decade, and may, perhaps, be considered in another article. 
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Henry HoLBEACH. 


THE FIRST MURDER AND- THE FOUNDING 
OF THE FIRST CITY. 


A BIBLICAL STUDY. 


T Babylon and Nineveh, at the period when the Semitic dialect 
known as Assyrian had become the language exclusively spoken, 
the twelve months of the year were designated by the names, very 
difficult to explain philologically, which were afterwards adopted by the 
Jews and the- majority of the Semitic nations; but in the cuneiform 
texts these names were seldom written in phonetic characters. Instead 
of these characters an ideographic sign appropriate to the designation of 
each month was most frequently employed. The meaning of these 
signs has no relation to the meaning which we might succeed in dis- 
cerning under the corresponding phonetic names. They thus constitute 
a second and quite distinct symbolic and religious nomenclature; and a 
valuable tablet in the British Museum makes known that this desig- 
nation of each month by a simple ideogram is only an abbreviation 
of an ancient nomenclature, going back to the ante-Semitic civilization 
of Chaldea, in which the names of the months were more extended, and 
were all referred to myths. We are acquainted with some of these 
myths through the fragments of epic narratives which George Smith has 
brought to light; and we are able to prove that the greater part of 
them belong to the cycle of the cosmogonic traditions, and are at the 
same time connected with the zodiacal sign which corresponds to the 
month. Thus, the name of the eleventh month of the year is “ the 
month of malediction and of řain;” its myth is the Deluge, and its 
zodiacal sign the Water-bearer. $ 
The third month of the year is, in the mythical nomenclatere, “ the 
month of construction in bricks; and in fact it was in this mon 
that the litargical ceremony of moulding bricks for sacred and royal 
edifices was fixed for the Babylonians and Assyrians by a prescription of 
their ritual. Religion here consecrated a custom resulting from the 
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physical conditions of the climate. In Chaldea and Babylon the greater 
part of the buildings were constructed of bricks simply dried in the sun. 
The third morfth of the year (Sivan = May-June) coincides with the 
season at which the waters of the Euphrates and of the Tigris, swollen 
during March and April, begin to subside. The earth from which the 
rivers have receded easily admits of being made into bricks; these are 
then dried by the sun, which becomes very warm by this time, though 
not yet sufficiently hot to cause the raw bricks to crack; which would - 
certainly happen if they were dried in July or August. When we see 
the importance which brick-making had from a religious point of view 
attested by royal inscriptions, and can prove that it is recalled by the 
symbolic name of the;month,* it is difficult not to believe that the 
mytls had reference to it also, and had arisen from the founding of a 
city, doubtless the first city. Now, the sign of the third month in the 
zodiac was, for the Chaldeans as for ùs still, the sign of the Twins; and, 
moreover,-we sometimes seo the name “ month of the twins” substi- 
tuted for that of “ month of construction in bricks” as a designation 
of Sivan. How can these facts fail tò remind us of the Bible narrative *- 
which connects the building of the first city with the -first murder, 
committed by a brother upon his brother? The tradition which 
attaches the founding of a city to a fratricide is, in fact, one of the 
beliefs common to the largest- number of peoples, one of those which 
are -altogether primitive and anterior to the dispersion of the great 
civilized’races, and which have already been found again in almost all 
of them. It would be a curious study to trace all the forms of this 
belief, from Cain building the first city, Enoch, after having assassinated 
Abel, to Romulus founding Rome in the blood of his brother Remus.+ 
Let us recall only the history of Agamedes and Trophonius, the two 
mythical builders of the temple of Apollo at Delphi and of thé 
treasury at Orchomenus. Agamedes is taken in the very treasury 
which he has helped to build, in the act of trying to steal the riches 
stored there; and his brother Trophonius, in order to spare him thé 
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punishment awarded to thieves, kills him, and then carries away his 
head. This fable is not of Greek invention; it has its roots in the East; 
for we meet with its exact parallel in the first part of thæpopular legend 
which Herodotus found in Egypt concerning the riches of King Rhamp- 
sinitus, The circumstance of the head cut off by the brother-murderer, 
which is found in both the stories, is important, and will farnish us 
with a clue which we have only to follow in order to be brought back 
to our starting point. 

Roman traditions related that when Tarquin had the excavations 
made for the foundations of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, there was 
fonnd in the trench a man’s head, which by a miracle had been pre-` 
servell fresh and bleeding, and in which the Etruscan diviners saw a 
talisman of the future greatness of the sanctuary of the city. «This 
head, it was added, was that of Olus or Tolus, murdered by his brother's 
slaves—a repetition of the story of Romulus and Bemus, the scene 
being laid on the Capitol instead of the Palatine.* I will not dwell 
upon the resemblance to the heads of the husbands of the Danaids, 
buried by Danaus after their murder under the foundations of the walls 
of the citadel of Argos, nor on the very extensive cyclo of fables which 
this would open out to us. But it is impossible not to note that the 
Capitol was originally the hill of Saturn, and that Roman archeologists 
have established, from the point of view of religious traditions and 
origins, a complete resemblance between the Capitol and Mount 
Cronios in Olympia. This Mount Cronios is, as it were, the omphalos 
of the sacred city of Elis, the primitive home of its worship. It was 
at the foot of this Mount Cronios that the Olympian games were 
celebrated ; and among the Greeks the institution of games always 
attaches itali to a funereal origin—it is essential that they take place 
near a tomb. And, in fact, Cronios in Olympia, like the Capitol with 
its head of Olus or Tolus, is a tomb as well as a mountain. It was 
sometimes called Olympus, and it is related that there lay hidden in 
its sides the sepulchre of a mysterious personage whose name was kept 
secret. Some saw in him the giant Ischenus, who, during o famine, 
had sacrificed himself in order to save his people; others the enigmatic 
Taraxippus, whose name, a8 Pausanias tells us, concealed a god or hero 
about whose real nature opinions differed widely. It is also very ditfi- 


‘cult not to establish a relation between this mysterious personage 


buried under Mount Cronios and the child Sosipolis, honoured with 
a worship not less mysterious in a sanctuary situated at the foot 
of this eminence, for his legend makes him act the part of deliverer 
of his city in a manner similar to that scribed to Ischenus. Important 
signs have been discovered, tending to prove that in tho mosPancicn, 


* Its ‘further stated that the Etruscan augur who was consulted Tarquin as to the 
cation of the discovery just made wished to turn the presage to his own profit; but 
Lis son, betrayed the secret to the deputies of the king. The augur, enraged, pursued 
his son to Rome, where he had sought refuge, and killed him at the place called Arglerom. 
Yot another variation of the story of the murder. 
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form of the traditions of Olympia the god or hero whose tomb Crortios 
was sail to be was named Olympus, and that the city was called after 
him. In like manner an Olympus was sometimes substituted for Zeus 
in his sacred sepulchre at Crete, and another Olympus was supposed 
to be ‘buried under the Mount Olympus in Phrygia. This brings us to 
the fable of the three Corybantes, the two elder of whom murder the 
youngest brother, cut off his head, and, after having crowned it, go and: 
bury it under Mount Olympus—that of Phrygia according to Welcker, 
that of Olympia according to Ch. Lenormant. The same story is 
told of the Cabiri, who, in this respect, were likened to the Corybantes, 
* bat a variation wes introduced into the narrative, as it was aaid to be 
the phallos and not the head-of their brother which they had carried 
away. The representations sketched on the Etruscan mirrors testify 
to the importance of this fable of the fratricide in the mysteries of the 
Cabiri, which had become largely developed in Etruria in the third 
century 5.0. . -o 
There are not in the Greck mythology any personages more obscure 
or more complex than the Cabiri and the Corybantes. Their physiog- 
nomy and their nature have been made up of extremely various elements, 
_out of which has been formed an amalgamation which amounts to an 
almost inextricable confusion. The -Cabiri are, first of all, the great , 
gods of one of the principal forms of the religion of the Pelasgi, 
and this character they always retain in Samothracia: in like manner 
there was originally in Greece a god Corybas, who was one of the 
most important: personifications of the-sun. But about the great 
gods the Cabiri, and about Corybas, were grouped a whole train of 
follower’ (xpéwoAot) intermediate between the gods and the human. 
tace; who were also styled Cabiri and Corybantes, and who had at 
length become confounded with them in the stories of popular mytho- 
logy. Looked at in this point of view of secondary and ministering 
deities, of Saipovec, the Cabiri and Corybantes present the closest rela- 
tionship to the Curetes, the Dactyli, and the Telchines. Like them, 
they are at the same time both supernatural bejngs and the represen- 
tatives of ancient sacerdotal corporations of the primitive ages; and, 
moreover, we see in them the ancestors and prototypes Òf the human race.. 
All these various elements have their place, and combine in a manner not 
less inextricable, in the myth of the fratricide, which occupies a most 
important position in their conception from a mystic point of view. A very 
ancient syncretism, which has its roots in Asia, has there combined the , 
tradition of the primitive ages as to the first murder—which is a fratri- 
cide, and is connected with thé building of the first city—with the con- 
e ception, essential in all the old religions of the Pelasgic race, of an 
infant deity whose nature approaches that of humanity—of the saviour- - 
and-mediator genius, who sprang from the great mother-goddess and 
was placed near her, as the infant Zeus with Rhea, Sosipolis with ithyia, — 
Tychon with Tyche, Iacchos with Demeter, the infant Jupiter with the 
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Fortuna Primigenia of Preneste—the saviour-genius, or Agathodemon, 
whose usual symbols were the serpent and the phallos, the signification 
of which is in this case adequate. The infant savioum and mediator 
of the Pelasgic worships is frequently looked upon as echieving his work 
of salvation at the expense of-a death and a real passion. This idca is 
essential in the myths of the fratricide of the Cabiri or the Corybantes, 
for it is the victim who becomes in them the supreme mediator of the 
mysteries, and after his death his brothers who have slain him are 
thenceforth only the ministers of his worship. As in the Cretan 
myth of Zagreus, afterwards assimilated to the Iacchos of Eleusis, it 
is combined with the fundamental conception of the religions of Semitic 
paganism, that of the young solar deity who dies periodically under the 
_ strokes of an adverse power, to be afterwards resuscitated. Notwith- 
standing its indisputable intermixture with these conceptions of purely 
religious symbolism, attaching to the beliefs of a naturalistic pantheism, 
we are in a position to prove a connection between the fratricide of the 
Corybantes, or the Cabiri, and the primordial tradition of the fratricide 
in the family of the father of the human race, which is presented to us 
in the fourth chapter of Genesis unmixed with any alloy of this kind. 
In fact, in certain parts of Asia Minor, the three Corybantes, “ whom 
the Sun saw first sprout from the trunks of trees,”*. were represented 
as the authors of the human race, as elsewhere the Curetes, and in other 
traditions the Titans, the murderers of Zagreus. On the other hand, 
the sacred legends of Lemnos made the first of the mortals to be 
Cabirns, “ the initiator of the holy orgies,”’—that is to say, the brother 
gacrificed by his brothers, who became the principal Cabirus, or even 
the only Cabirus, as he was worshipped at Thessalonica. 

It is true that in the fable of their fratricide the Cabiri or the 
Corybantes are three, two of whom kill their younger brother, whilst 
in the Biblical narrative the murder of Abel is a drama in which only 
two persons are concerned. But the Cabiri appear alternately as 
two and three; the duality is even the most.ancient form of these 
gods; and it is because ‘of this that they are in so many places iden- 
tified with the Dioscuri, as they are likewise with the Penates of 
Rome, which couple manifest themselves in human form in the two 
hostile brothers Romulus and Remus, and reappear in all the cities of 
Latium. In the narrative of Genesis, at the time of the fratricide the 
sons of Adam are only two, Cain and Abel; and thus the sons of Adam, 
who present themselves at first as two, are three in all, like the sons 
of Noah, the author of the new post-diluvian human race, and like 
their analogues in the genealogy of the Cainites, the three sons of 
Lamech, heads of races and inventors of arts. Cain, in onesportion 
of the Semitic countries where he was known by this appellation, 
must have been looked upon as a true Cabirus.. His name lends 
itself, in fact, to a double meaning, and consequently to one of those 
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plays upon names which were so agreeable to the taste of Semitic 
antiquity. The editor of the Jehovistic document inserted in the 
fourth chapter of` Genesis adopts and paraphrases one meaning, 
perfectly justified philologically, which makes of the first-born son of 
Adam, “the creature, the offshoot” par excellence, as Abel is the eon 
(in Assyrian, abal). But there is another word of similar sound, gain, 
derived from the root goun, and no longer’ from ` ganah, which means 
“workman, samith;” and it is this which we see, in this very family 
of Cain, serving as a surname for the inventor of metallurgy, Tubal- ` 
cain=“ Tubal the smith.” That the name of Cain has sometimes been . 
understood thus, is witnessed by the fragment of one of the Phoenician 
cosmogonies contained in the Sanchoniathon of Philo of Byblos. In 
it the first representatives of the human race are Technites (‘the 
workman ”) and “the Autochthon ‘made of earth,’ Greek translations, 
through which-are apparent, without any possible doubt—ns M.: Renan 
has already discovered—the original Semitic appellations Qén (for Cain, 
according to Phoenician rules of vocalisation) and Adam min- haadamath. 

“ It is they,” the-narrator proceeds, “ who invented the art of mingling 
chopped straw with clay for the manufacture of-bricks, and of drying: 
them in the sun, and of the construction of buildings furnished with 
roofs-;’ a circumstance which brings. us back to the tradition of the 
building of the first city, attributed by the Bible to Cain, and to the 
legend of the “month of construction in bricks ” among the Chaldæo- 
Babylonians. From them sprang Agros and Agrotes, the fathers of the 
agriculturists and hunters, qualities which enable us to restore their 
Phoenician names in Sadé, “the man of the field,’* and Céd, “ the 
hunter.” It is these who are called Aletes and Titans, probably Elim 
and Nephilim; and- they had for sons Amynos and Magos (it seems 
to have been impossible hitherto to restore the original forms of 
these two names, which have been greatly altered), who taught to 
dwell in villages and to feed flocks. This last feature undeniably 
recalls the three sons of Lamech, with whom the genealogy -of Hae 
Cainites closes. 

In this Phoenician narrative, which we -have just analysed by the 
help of the fragments of Sanchoniathon, Adam and Cain appear to be 
brothers instead of father and.son. But it is. the characteristic of the 
Cabiri, when they are two, that the relation established between them 

is sometimes that of brotherhood, sometimes that of sonship. The 


” AD odd confusion of the Greek trandlator, discovered as carly as the sixteenth century 
by „has caused him to msert this phrase, that “* Agros is special honoured at 
Byblos as the a. of the gods, anf that his xaos, borne on a car, 18 highly venerated 
in Phosnjpia.” the representation of the ark of Astarte mounted on wheels, giveh to 
@ us on the coins of Sf Biden at the imperial epoch (Mionnet, Deser. de Méd. Ant. t. v. ep. 207 

et æg.); and the description given by Macrobius (Satwrn. i. 23) of that of the god’ of 
Heliopolis in Cale-Byria. On this cabs ahould also be consulted the dissertation of tie 
Abbé G Recherches sur les Templa portatfs dea Gueiens, à Poccasion Tun pas eas arg ; 
~ Axes dos Apóires, Lyons, 1834, pp. 9—13. The Greek translator has confounded ddé, 
“the Almighty, w with th sadé, because these words were we eee 
Phosnician ecthowranhy. 
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author of the Philosophumena informs us,—and he supports his assertion 
by a fragment of the hymns which were sung in the Hellenized mysteries 
of Phrygia,—that at Samothracia the name of Adam Was sometimes 
given to the first of the Cabiri, who acted the part of father. Probably 
this was originally an abbreviation of Adamas, or Adamastos, a very usual 
surname of Hades, to whom was likened Axiokersos, the first male 
Cabirus of Samothracia. But in the third century of the Christian ° 
era the Adam of Samothracia was brought into comparison with the 
Adam of the Bible, and it was said that this name denoted in him the 
archetypal man, a sort of Adam-Qadmén. 

The comparisons which we have just made show that this conception 
was, perhaps, not altogether so foreign to the fundamental and original 
conception of the worship of the sacred island of the Sea of Thrace as 
was formerly thought. Nothing is, as yet, more obscure, more difficult 
to determine, than the share that the Phenician elements had in the 
religion of Samothracia. Among modern learned men some believe it 
+o have been preponderant, and see in the worship of tho Cabiri a 
Kenonean importation ; others absolutely deny this Semitic origin, and 
consider the gods of Samothracia as exclusively Pelasgic; others, finally, 
tbink that a Phoenician influence has been grafted on a Pelasgic ground- 
work, and that an assimilation has been established, dating from a remote 
period, between the Kaepo: or Ka Fetpor, personifications of the subter- 
ranean and demiurgic fire, and the Kavirim of Phoenicia. In this uncer- 
tainty, although we may trace back the name of the Adam of Samothracia 
to a Greek origin with great probability, it is impossible to condemn in 
a formal manner the opinion of those who would trace it to a Semitic 
source, And, in fact, near Thebes in Beeotia, in an indisputable centre 
of Phoenician colonization, where the Asiatic impress shows itself in a 
singularly marked manner in the local religion, the two male Cabiri 
associated with Demeter Cabiria, and given as the ancestors of the sacer- 
dotal family of the Cabiri who have served the sanctuary in the heroic 
ages, are named Prometheus and Aitnaios. These names are peculiarly 
significant. Prometheus, in the most ancient traditions, is the father 
of Deucalion, from whom the post-diluvian human race is descended. 
He is also the person who endowed men with intelligence by communi- ` 
cating to them the fire stolen from heaven in spite of the prohibition of 
the gods. Later, it is he who formed of earth the first ancestors of 
men. He is, then, at once the author of the human race in the order 
of generation and a Technites par excellence. As for Aitnaios, his 
name reveals in him a hero of work based on the use of fire, made 
known to him by his father, Prometheub, that of metallurgy and mould- 
ing. The couple, then, of Prometheus and Aitnaios corresponds, by, 
putting the two personages in the relation of father and son, to that of 
Autochthon and Technites with Sanchoniathon. Thjs seems also to be 
the Greek translation of a Phcnician couple of Adam and Cain, or, if 
we will, it is equally possible to look upon Prometheus as a workman, 
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and Aitnaios as the first instructor in the mysteries with the institution. - 
of which their memory is connected, those of Cain and Enoch. For the 
latter name, bérne, according to the Bible, by the son of the fratricide, 
in honour of whom the first city is likewise named, signifies “the 


` initiator.” In him is personified the initiation into all the material 


arts which are implied in urban and settled life, with the civilisation 
and the industries which are indispensable to such a mode of life. 
Now, when the Greeks adopted the twelve signs of the Chaldean 
zodiac, and sought to attach to them. their own mythology, some 
among them sav, in -the constellation of the Twins, the Cabiri. For‘ 
the majority they represented the Dioscuri, whose resemblance to the 
Cabiri we just now pointed out, and who, before this identification, in 
theiv earliest conception, are not hostile brothera,—they present, on the 
contrary, a type of close affection,—but brothers eternally separated in 
their celestial life, doomed to pass their time alternately, the one under 
the earth among the dead, the other in the sky among.the stars. Lastly, ` 
others thought they recognised,’in the zodiacal Twins, Amphion and 
Zethos, whom Preller has so aptly designated as the Diosctri of 


" Beeotia, the heroic builders of the walls of Thebes, for although they 


are neither enemies, nor separated ke the Tyndaride, their fabulous 
history approaches in another direction that which we believe to have 
existed among the Chaldeans and Babylonians with regard to the two 
personages placed in this celestial mansion. On the effigy of the coins 
of the Greek city of Istros in Mcesie, an ingenious method has been 


‘adopted for symbolizing the alternating existence-of the Dioscuri in the 


sky ; their two heads seen on the obverse side are thére placed side by 


` side, but in opposite directions, so that when one of them appears to 


the spectator in its normal. position the other is reversed, forehead 
downwards, Chaldeo-Babylonian art had adopted the same combina- - 
tion to symbolize the opposition of the two Twins of the zodiac. Their 
ordinary representation on the cylinders of hard stone, which were used 
as seals, consisted of two small figures of men placed one above the 
other with their feet in opposite directions.* f 

Just one more fact remains to be stated, which appears EEA ELTE 
importance in this question. The third month of the Chaldæo- Assyrian 
year was sacred to Shin, eldest son of Bel, the god of the moon; and 
in the cuneiform inscription said to be from “the barrel-cylinders of 
Sargon” he is called the “royal twin.” In fact, this god has a brother, 
originally of a nature entirely solar, who presides over the following 
month, that of diz; this brother is Adar, the Hercules of the Babylonians i 
and Assyrians. The two divine Brothers, sons of Bel, appear in antago- 
pism in@a curious legend, which was discovered by Ctesias and Nicolas 
of Damascus, and in which they receive the names of Nannarost and 


* Cullimore, Oriental ira, and M; Lajard, Cults de Mithra, pl. xxvi. 


“Nowland 8, xxvii. No. 


+ Nangar, ‘the luminator,” from the root 2dker, is one of the most usual appellations of 
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Parsondas.* Nannaros by a stratagem succecds in seizing his rival, 
who is proud of his Herculean strength, and holding him captive ho 
causes him to descend gradually to the lowest degree of effeminacy and 
loss of manhood. This singular effeminacy, which other legends still 
attribute to Adar, and which became the origin of the fable, introduced 
into Greece from Asia Minor, of Hercules spinning at the feet of 
Omphale, is only a euphemistic variation of the periodical death which 
he undergoes, like all tho solar deities of Asia, in the evening and in 
winter, when he burns himself in the same way as the Greek Hercules 
on the funeral pile of the West. For the sun, after having been all- 
powerful at noon in his diurnal revolution, and at the summer solstice 
in his annual revolution, always has to succumb fatally to the blows of 
night and of winter; deprived of his strength, which he will resume 
later on, he is represented as having no longer any manhood, or else as 
dead, to be shortly resuscitated ; these are two forms of the same funda- 
mentalidea. Adar-Parsohdas falls every evening into the power of his 
rival brother Shin-Nannaros, who deprives him of his strength, and 
reduces him almost to the condition of a woman. The two brothers 
thus succeed each other in the dominion orer Nature, and in the favour 
of the supreme lord of heaven ; they alternate like the Dioscuri; and 
as night is identical with death, the conqueror of the evening, considered 
by the Chaldeo-Babylonians as the elder, kills his younger brother, 
whom he despatches to the abodes of the dead. 

Some persons will doubtless be led to draw from these latter obser- 
vations an argument in favour of the thesis of M. Goldziher, who sees 
in the story of Cain and Abela myth of the struggle between day and 
night, on condition, however, of exchanging for the opposite the 
character which he assigns to each of the two personages. But this 
conclusion is far from arising from them of necessity; and herc the 
following appears to me the logical sequence of the facts :— 

1. The existence of the ancient tradition of the fratricide. 

2. This tradition, by virtue of a calendarial system to the study of 
which I shall shortly devote an article, is connected with the third 
month of the year. : , ; 

8. In assigning a protecting deity to each month, that deity is 
chosen whose mythical history approaches nearest to the tradition which 
was connected thenceforth with the month and its zodiacal sign. 

I will say as much concerning the other myths which I have passed 
in review in the preceding pages, establishing a certain degree of 
parallelism between them and the Biblical narrative. 

Tt is even remarkable how far some’ of these myths agree, in the 

~ The original form of this name has not yet been reconstructed in a positive manner. 
Nevertheless it appears to include as a second element in 1ta composition appellation of 
Sandon, which the Greeks givo us as one of those of the Assyrian Heroules. But of 
what rian form is Sandon the Greek transcription? This has not as yet been 
ascertnir The epithet cardanns or cindanau, applied to Adar, whioh M. Oppert 
believed ho could connect with it, Tests on a false reading ; rt should in reality be transcribed 


dandunav, “the very strong, the very powerful,” a form in Palpel derived from the root 
ddaan, “to bo strong, powerful.” 
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character which they ascribe to the fratricide, with the interpretation 
of the Church, which sees in Abel the most ancient type of Christ, at 
the ‘very begitming of the human race. For all those myths which in- 
-clude the notion of a young saviour-and-mediator god, who assumes- 
humanity, and completes his work of salvation by passing through 
suffering and death, invite in a special manner the attention of the 
religious thinker. They have doubtless borrowed from the vicissitudes ` 
of nature, which they express in a symbolic manner; butit is also indis- 
putable that they-include something else, a reflection of spiritual truth 
partly obscured by an impure alloy, a faint echo of the divine ‘promises of 
redemption made to man immediately after his fall. The Christian cannot 
fail to recognise jn it one of those incomplete and vague intuitions, but 
whtch are fot therefore the less providential, which flash at'distant 
intervals across the datkness of paganism. It is-this expectation of a. 
Saviour and Redeemer, this aspiration after a better, spiritual law, after 
- a kingdom of a God more merciful’ and: more just, which has never been 

completely extinguished in the souls of those nations crushed under the , 
weight of religions of blood, of materialism, and of fatalism. 

‘A rather long series of: developments has been necessary in pA to 
deduce all the reasons which have led me to the conviction that the 
Chaldæo-Babylonian tradition must have included in its narratives 
concerning the early days of the human race an account of the first 
murder and the founding of-the first city analogous to that of Genesis. 
If this hypothesis be correct, if -the arguments which I have used in 
support of it appear sufficient to entitle it to acceptance, we shall have 
á fresh fact added to the proofs of the exact and continuous parallelism 
—one might even almost say the identity—of the two traditions, the 
Biblical and the Chaldean. But among the Chaldeans, settled and civilized 
from the earliest antiquity, and inhabiting large towns, the narrative 
could not bear the particular stamp which it has in the fourth chapter 
of Genesis, where it presents the well-marked impress of a nomad and 
‘pastoral people; the brother who was wicked, and disapproved by God, 
being a tiller of the soil, while the pious brother, who enjoyed the Divine . 
favour, was a shepherd. The uninterrupted comperisan which there is 
sufficient documentary evidence tò enable us to establish between the 
Chaldean’ and the Biblical narratives of the Deluge, also proves that 
there is a similar difference of character between the two; while; at the 
game time, we shall see that the personages in the Bible assume a more 
human and real appearance, concurrently with the absence of that, 
exuberant polytheism which sets its seal on the Chaldeo-Babylonian 
legend. No doubt, if we possessed, in its original form, the Chaldean 
version of the history of the fratricide, and could, e.g., place it by the sido. 
of that of Genesis, it would furnish material for similar observations. 
Moreover, there,is reason to think that the story would not ‘there 
present itself with the same characteristic of moral teaching as in the 
Bible, but asthe effect of a blind fatality, of ‘a necessity analogous to 
that of the laws of Nature, which would allow no place - for a severe 
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reprobation of the murderer. It is not impossible, even, that the wrong 
might be imputed to the victim. There are certain reasons for sus- 
pecting that the Chaldeans took the part of the murderer, ef Cain against 
Abel, as the Romans did that of Romulus against Remus. If, as we 
have conjectured, they assimilated the quarrel of the two sons of the 
first man to that of Shin and Adar, this becomes certain. For the 
Chaldeans,.differing in this respect from the other nations of antiquity, 
gave precedence to the moon over the sun: of the deities which repre- 
sent these two cosmical luminaries, Shin is the one to whom they give 
the preference; he is regarded by them as the benefactor and protector 
par excellence, and they make of him the institutor and the supreme 
type of royalty. 

In the Bible, on the contrary, and as early as the ancient Jehovistic 
document used by the reducer of the book of Genesis to its definite form, 
the murder of Abel is the first crime. It follows, in the succeeding 
generation, upon the first sin, and it flows from this original fault as a 
logical consequence, but not as a fatal one, for Yahveh warns Cain, 
on the first hint of his resentful feeling, of the snare which sin is spread- 
ing before him, so that it is in the full exercise of his moral liberty that 
Cain allows himself to be drawn into the crime, as Adam had allowed 
himself to be drawn into the sin. Moreover, when he tells us, a little 
before, of the different kind of reception given by God’ to the offerings 
of Cain and of Abel, the author evidently does not wish to attribute to 
the Eternal a capricious preference unworthy of His sovereignty, nor 
to represent Cain as fatally predestined to crime and reprobated before- 
hand.* It is the difference in the nature of the offerings which deter- 
mines the difference in the manner of their reception. The inspired 
author here brings into action a liturgical precept in agreement with 
the legal prescriptions of the Thorah, the principles of which he carries 
back to the origin of the human race. Abel’s sacrifice is the first 
example of a bloody sacrifice, and is, on this account, peculiarly accept- 
able to Yahveh. Thus is proclaimed the necessity for this kind of 
sacrifice, which sin has imposed as a sort of ransom, and which is here 
shown to have been reqnired of man as far back as the period when 
God had not as yet given him permission to slay animals for food. I 
do not here examine the question of the antiquity of this conception. 
To do so, nothing less would suffice than a complete study of the develop- 
ment of religious thought in Israel. But this is cerfainly the meaning 
which the author of the Jehovistic document thus early wished to convey.+ 

T will not conclude this article without noticing a philological detail 
which appears to me to indicate that the narrative has been brought 
cin in bt of i ins ile Ga ore ioe loti nat hak ae ak AD 

there is nothing in the language of the text which suggests or warrants it. 
5 t By virtue of the spirit of the new law, which substitutes the merit of faith for the 
ancient legal observances, Hie Touto to thoi! brews (xi. 4) says: ‘“' By faith Abel offered 
unto God a more excellent ce than Cain, by which he o ed witness that he was 
nghteous, God testifying of his gifts; and by it he being dead yet speaketh.” 
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from Chaldea, where it had already assumed a settled and traditional 
form, which the author of the Jehovistic document has preserved, at 


least in part. ° wh $ ' 
Yahveh said to Cain, on seeing the jealousy and hatred which was 
stirred in his heart against his brother Abel, “When thou hast not 
done well, sin lieth in ambush at thy door, and its appetite is turned. 
toward thee.” The participle robéc, which is, here used substantively, 
forms the only known instance in Hebrew in which the verb rdbac is 
taken in the sense which in Arabic is always that of rebaga and some- 
times that of rebadha, whence the lion is styled rabbddh, “he who lies 
in ambush,” and mordbedh is “a soldier of the main guard.” In 
Assyrian, on the contrary, rabaç has currently—and as frequently the 
oné as the other—the two meanings, “to lie down, to repose,” and “ to. 
lie in ambush, to watch for.” Further, the Assyrian-Semitic name 
used to designate one-of the principal classes of demons is rabic, “he. 
who lies in ambush, a spreader of snares,” corresponding to the Acca- 
dian mashkim. The seven Rabici are among the most redoubtable of 
the wicked and infernal spirits. We find them again in the Rabidhaton 
of the Mussulman demonology, who are represented as fallen angels, 
rejected at the same time as Adam. . 
The demons, moreover, in the Chaldean conception do not confine 
themselves to lying in wait for man, as here, at the door of his house, 
to attacking him in front, or to following him up behind in order to 
spring upon him when he does not suspect it. ; 
j ti Them the door of the house does not keep back ; 


The bar of the door dosa not drive Whero eee) i 
Within the door they introduce themselves Hke serpents.” * 


In an exorcism intended to drive them away from the king, we read— 


Into the palace they shall never enter ; 
The doar of the palaos 


. With Ġen iv. 7, the eighth verse of Psalm xxxvii. has justly been 
compared. as a moral sentiment: “Cease from anger, and forsake . 
wrath ; fret not thyself in any wise to do evil” : 
As a figure, an analogy has been drawn with a verse of the First 
Epistle of St. Peter (v. 8): “ Be sober, be vigilant ; becausé your adver- 
‘sary the devil, as a roaring lión, walketh about, seeking whom he may 
devour.” This latter comparison must have been habitual in the poetic 
language of the Jews and the neighbouring nations. We find it as 
far back as the most ancient lyric poetry of Chaldea. 
“Thon art an hyena that goes about to carry off the small cattle ; 
Thon art a lon that prowls in the neighbourhood,’ 

. says an ancient Accadian hymn to the goddess of the planet Venus, 
whick» has come down to us accompanied by an interlinear translation 
in Assyrian. i 4 i 
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HAT different parts of the earth’s surface are inhabited by different 
T animals and plants (i.e., have a different fauna and flora) is a fact 
generally known, as also that large beasts, brilliant birds, with many 
reptiles and multitudes of insects, are most abundant beneath the burn- 
mg and blinding sun of the tropics. Familiar also is the circumstance 
that the wild flowers (and therefore the insects which live on them) of 
adjacent districts may differ much, as a summer walk from the Weald 
to the Southdowns or across any region where calcareous rocks alternate 
with clays and sandy soils, will suffice to show. Hardly less well known 
is it that in ascending any lofty mountain, the vegetation which clothes 
its base is never found to be continued to its summit, but instead to be 
replaced by fresh kinds of plants till, if the mountain be very high, no. 
living creatures, animal or vegetable, are any longer to be found. 

Very different is the extent of range of different species, even of 
birds, which, by their powers of flight, might readily extend their geo- 
graphical limits. Thus, the flame-bearer humming-bird is confined to 
the crater of the extinct volcano Chiriqui, while the crow ranges over 
almost the whole world, except South America. 

Different animals and plants, in fact, are obviously influenced as to 
their extent of range by the requirements of their several constitutions; 
this is plainly indicated by that: limitation of certain wild flowers to cer- 
tain soils just referred to. It is also shown by the need to some plants of 
the arid climate of a sandy desert, and to others of the moisture afforded 
by bogs or marshes. Heat, light, moisture, and other such oflu- 
ences, play evidently an important part in placing restrictions upon 
organic distribution, and a few words as to these ang:other physical 
influences may fitly preface an account of the geography of living 
creatures. 

T2 
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The different relations which living creatures bear to heat, in part 
concerns either their need of it or their power of enduring it; and in 


_ part concerns*their power of themselves producing it. 


Some organisms are very tolerant of great variations of heat and 
cold, as the cat, the dog, and the brown rat; other organisms are very ~ 
intolerant of such changes. Thus, the orang and the chimpanzee 
almost always succumb speedily to the influence of our climate, and 
seem little capable of enduring any considerable change ‘from. their 
own hot and humid forests, while, on the other hand, the reindeer | 
eannot endure heat, and has retreated northwards ax Europe has grown 
warmer since the glacial epoch.* 

> The question as to what are the exact limits of temperature within which 
life*can exist, is one which negd hardly occupy us here; but, speaking 
generally, they may be said to be somewhere about 82° and 114° Fahr. ; 
nevertheless, certain alge are affirmed to live in hot springs reaching’ a 
temperature of 208° Fahr. ; while diatoms swarm in the waters of very 
high latitudes, and habitaslly live in water never much above 82° Fahr.t 

As to the power of producing heat, which many organisms possess, that 
is a matter which rather. concerns physiology than organic geography. 
Nevertheless, it relates to our present subject, inasmuch as by-it many 
animals, notably birds, are enabled to inhabit regions far colder than they 
would possibly endure had they not such great heat-producing power. . 

The relation of living beings to HgAft also affects to a certain degree 
their geographical distribution, the regular daily illumination of the 
tropica, and the prolonged sunshine of the Arctic summer having their 
respective effecta§ on the animal and vegetable eee of different 


regions. 


ve See ComTEMPORARY Review, J mwy; dite 
+ Albuminous substances form ‘she acti ing parta of organs, and either their 
congelation by cold or their coagulation by heat mould We have thus a guide 
a's to the lowest and highest temperatures possible for iving making due allowance | 
for special conditions. Maa tho ooo af very, hgh temperature may be avoided (as is 
often the case with lower organisms ) by € process of a enoystment—the body surrounding 1wwelf 

and softer contents are protected from the 


If, however, the natural means he od (as when the ~ 

iy i epo a al tho tem- 

i eer lrt af o ten with very sorions restlia far one ee Miow 

evation of the tem of the human bod: iy above eee 
aE 100° ia alriioet inyariably. f ollowed by fatal offecta. 


Gico ens flouriah in the hght, nevertheless there are vege- 
a teeter Hiap ae etsy, the larger number of 


oE he inl memala m ro cei ata or nocturhal, 
o mole, rat-mole, and and peovens) ars moore a STD “the dark abysses of 
eaea eran eyeless, while. doers BA a ST well-de- 
ae region, eyes must either increase in power delicacy, 


veloped eyes. 
hiari sanea ya The oyes of nocturnal animals (such as owls and lemurs) are 


large. 
$ The recent prolonged darkness in London has boen fatal, in oùr Royal Botanio Society's 
Garden, to abbey alae (such as the Victoria regia ahd Pontederia arerea), and 
has much injured Chinese cinerarias, and others. -> 
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As we before observed,* all creatures require more or less moisture 
“asa condition of their life, very many being, of course, absolutely 
aquatic. This latter condition may, however, seem to*impose more 
strict limits on distribution than are really imposed by it. Thus, 
various fishes can leave the water and traverse a greater or less extent 
of land, ‘and in this way may find their way over some narrow water- 
shed, and so distribute themselves over a vast novel area. - The mud-fish | 
(Lepidosiren), on the approach of the dry season, buries itself in the 
slime of the river it inhabits, which bakes and dries around it in the 
sun, thus enabling it to exist, where elsewhere it would soon be exter- 
minated.t The small aquatic creatures called Rotiferst (or wheel animal- 
culcs) may be completely desiccated so as to seem dead, yet will revive 
‘on the application of moisture, and this alternate desiccation and revival 
was carried on by Spalangani for as many as fifteen timcs. Some 
animals and plants are specially organized for desert lifo—as, e.g., camels 
and cacti; the cactus tribe (some spheroidal in form, some like clon- 
gated, branching candelabra) delight in a dry station, exposed to the 
sun’s burning rays, yet may themselves contain such abundant juice as 
to have gained the name “springs of the desert,” affording, as they 
often do, a most grateful supply of moisture to man and beast. 

But, besides such influences as temperature, light, and moisture, other 
more obscure causes, probably climatic, affect the existence of creatures 
in certain localities in ways hard to understand.§ Thus, for example, 
the small island of Amboina produces larger butterflies than do any of 
the much larger islands which surround it, and this is the case with a 
dozen butterflies belonging to nine different genera ;-'so that the fact 
cannot be attributed to any other influence than some local onc. In 
Celebes, also, a whole series of butterflies shows not only a much larger 
size, buf also a peculiar form of wing. The Duke of York’s Island 
seems to have a tendency to make birds and insects white, or, at least, 
pale, and the Philippine Islands to develop metallic colours; while the 
Moluccas and West Guinea have favoured blackness or redness in 
parrots and pigeons) . Many other similar instances. could easily be 
cited—such, e.g., as the tendency of the Mediterranean to change the 
mode of growth of the shells of oysters, or of the climate of the United ° 
States to modify a number of introduced trees in one direction. Causes 
which thus manifestly affect the forms and colours of organisms may 
evidently, by a somewhat more intense action, materially affect their 
distribution. It may be that magnetic and electrical|| actions also havo 


~ CoxTEXPORARY SEEN, July, 1879, s 

+ Snail-like creatures can close the sonata of their shells by a mucous partition, protected 
by which they can retain for a long time sufficient mowture for life. Thus, a shell, su aie 
be dead, was glued down to a tablet in the British Musenn. After hes years zy cmergod fro m 
its retreat, xas released and lived. 

+ See CONTENPORARY REVIEW t 1870, pp. 34 and 43. e 

$ Sea” ‘* Tropical Nature,” A B Wallace,” o, pp. 254, 258, avd 250. 

|| This is the more likely mnoe living beings themselves exhibrt electrical phenomena. 
Musoular contraction is accompanied by electrical disturbance, and y disturb- 
ance also accompanies the closure of tha fly-trap leaves of Dighton, musclo and nerve, if a 
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analogous effects. Were the physical forces referred to, especially heat 
and light, the main causes determining the distribution of living beings ` 
over the earth’s surface, then we might expect to find them arranged 
round the earth in horizontal bands corresponding with different degrees 

` of latitude. To a certain extent this is, indeed, the case. Thus we have 
& great equatorial belt of tropical plants—palms, enormous climbing 
plants, plantains, gigantic grasses, air-plants, and ferns—the forests being 
inhabited by large herbivora and the largest® beasts of prey, by monkeys, 
brilliant birds, parrots, bats, large snakes and lizards, with great butter- 
_ flies and insects of all kinds. 

North .and south of this region we find a yast extent of treeless - 
plains, often (as in Mexico, North Africa, Arabia, and part of Australia) 
desérts, with a very scanty population of animals and plants. 

To the north of this latter region—and to the south, also, where-land 
exists—vwe again find much forest land, though we may (as in the great - 
desert of Gobi) have treeless country also. These forests, however, are 
of a very different character from ‘the equatorial ones. Palms are re- 
placed at first by laurels amd magnolias, and then, further north or 

. south, by deciduous trees and conifers, cycads, araucarias, and tree-ferns. 
The multitudinous birds, chattering monkeys, and great butterflies are 
replaced by the plainer warblers, fur-bearing beasts, and smaller insects. 

To this again succeeds, northwards, ea region of heath,’ moor, or bog, 
bounded by the icy regions of the Poles, when life gradually fades and. 
disappears—for all the swarms of aquatic beasts and birds, which fre- 
quent certain localities; and the short burst of summer flowers, which 
may here and there be met with. 

In spite of these extremely general facts of distribution, we find, 
when we-examine the matter more closely, that it by no means 
follows that animals and plants of particular kinds inhabit every region 
which is physically a suitable dwelling-place for them. Thus the plains 
of the Pampas are well suited to nourish cattle, which there thrive. and 


E Seenaveree postion be made; than while tha: cat acta ii ivi dis! actornal truss as 
pem. An electrical wave also along muscles and , when excited to action. 
oertain shes, moreover; special organs destined to store up electricity, that b: its 


tbe ogg themedvon ae roy mia evelopment at mctanorpons of pati of 

the muscular system 

a honga King*in ihio'most general’ way, th animals and thd largèst and ` 
flowers are inhabitants of. E Intermot pene fae mrt matan 

yo sometime the largest forms found in some groups are o or Antarctlo—as eg., 

ees tics Cesta 
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multiply, as also do shcep in Australia. Yet, when Europeans discovered 
these regions, no such animals inhabited them. The West Indian 
islands, again, are admirably suited for such creatures as ‘apes, yet none 
are indigenous* to that region, though they rapidly increase when they 
have been introduced. 

There is another interesting fact to be noted, which is this: When 
we go from one. part of the world to another, which may be adjacent 
or distant, but similar in climate, we may find the animals and plants 
of the two regions to present a marked general resemblance, while yet 
remaining very decidedly distinct in kind. Thus we find monkeys in 
both South America and Africa, but they belong to very different groups. 
Similarly, the sun-birds of the Old World have much general resemblance 
to the humming-birds of the New World, but really there is no*true 
affinity between them. Such organisms are termed representative forms,t 
the creatures inhabiting one of the regions being considered to repre- 
‘sent those of the other region. 

But the considerations as yet entered upon will not suffice by them- 
selves as an introduction to the facts of organic distribution. Reference 
must also be made to (1) physical geography, (2) means of transport, 
and, (8) above all, to antecedent conditions, such as those recently 
treated of. f ; 

1. The dry land of our globe descends from the North Pole in two 
elongated masses, separated by two deep oceans, the Atlantic and Pacific. 
The gteater of these two masses of land forms one conjoined whole. 
(Europe and Asia) towards the north, but splits as it descends south- 
wards into two prolongations. One of these prolongations js Africa, while 
the other consists of Southern Asia, further prolonged by a rich archipe- 
lago, till it ends in Australia and New Zealand. In the Pacific are many 
more or less approximated: islands, but in it, as also in the Atlantic, 
are a few solitary islands quite remote from all other land. 

The great tracts of land, as they extend southwards, traverse the 
various horizontal or latitudinal zones before referred to, and become 
clothed with vegetable forms, and enriched with animal populations 
which are, as has been said, “ representative’ in character.$ 

. Here and there, lands which are adjacent are separated by deep 
depressions, which for our purpose have much significance. As 
examples of such may be cited the depression of the ocean to the south 
of the larger Antilles and the deep strait which divides the islands of 
Bally and Lombok in the Indian Archipelago. 

The directions of wind, like the “ trades,” and the course of oceanic 
currents, have also their influence, especially on the next matter to be 
considered. | 


* Trinidad is really a detached part of the continent of South Amerioa. 
Ba ete gnm, families, or orders, as the oase may bp 
T o Relation of Ammalsand Plants to Time: ” soo ConrmcrSrary REVIEW, Janury, 


$ Thus, e g., the pams which grow on one side of the Atlantic are very different from thoso 
whioh grow upon other shore of that ocean. 
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2. Such movements of wind and water have, in fact, important rela- 
tions on the means of distribution of animal and vegetable forms—aiding 
the flight of bfrds and the dispersion of seeds and ova. Various aids to - 
such dispersion have been already referred to.¥ The Gulf Stream has 
drifted objects from the West Indies to the shores of Ireland. White 
bears have been carried for’ long distances on icebergs, and jaguars, 
monkeys, and squirrela have been seen floating down the Amazon on 
‘accidental rafts of uprooted trees and drift-wood. As to birds, strong _ 
winds have carried European ones to the Axores, while others have 
been carried (probably with the help of shipe) from North America to 
England. 

Reptiles can be bat little aided in their Jia by winds or 
wavés, while a.river’s course may be to them. an effectual barrier. 
Frogs and efts, again, cannot migrate over large arid tracts of land on 
account of their need of moisture, but their eggs may -be widely dis-. 
seminated by rivers, though not by salt water, which is fatal to them. 
Small fishes seem sometimes to be caught. up by whirlwinds and so 
dispersed, and sometimes to be scattered by volcanic action. Land 
shells may be carried long distances by the sea in drift-wood, being 
able to protect ‘themselves from the water by a secretion with which 
they can close the aperture of their shell. Insects are specially liable 
to be transported long distances by the wind, hawk-moths having been - 
caught two hundred, and fifty miles from land, and locusts more than 
three hundred miles from it—a flight of such insects having reached 
Madeira in 1844. 

But many animalst aa travel certuin—often EEE i 
spontaneously,-and in the class of birds we meet with that periodic ebb. 
and flow according-to the seasons, which is called migration.t Most 
migratory birds which spend their summer with us, winter in Africa or 
Asia, crossing the Mediterranear at Gibraltar, Sicily, or Cyprus. Those 
» Which come to us in the winter often go as far as: Lapland in summer. 
Japan is visited both by sammer and winter migrants, as England is. 
In America, migration can be effected in both hemispheres, over con- 
tinuous land, and has been very carefully observed. 

Many animals, which, unlike birds, are unable to effect rapid and 
extensive journeys from one climate to’ another, encounter the winter 


$ ComTEmponary REVIEW, October, 1879, Pp. 2 kna 353. 
+ Salmon ascend rivers, and h otinga and and mackerel quit the depths of the sen to deposit ` 
Mhoir egga in ioe watara noar tho ciast 


a et ag tion of the habit, universal amongst 
of toed i Mo he which now exists in the Old World of 


animals, of 

croming emer em may be bat the oonhnaancs Ge a previous migratory habit over lead, 
fho sea having been formed by so slow a process of submergence as not to have turned the 
birds aside from their’ ee Since birds thus hebitually wander far 
in search of food,-it is no wonder that habit should have become exaggerated, and the 
breeding and the main f atations have come to be more or leas far Some birds 
are parha] migrants, not all the indrvidyals at each annual i The return 


of birds northwards can hardly be explained by search of food, but er perhaps by that 
love for home which is so conspicuous m many of birds. io $ 
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season by falling into a profound lethargy—that is to say, they hiber- 


nate,* as in the well-known instance of the dormouse. f - 
3. An agency which should by no means be ignored as influencing the 
distribution of organic life, is the alternate elevation and depression of 


~ Most beasts do not do this, becanse they have the power of keeping up a uniform 
body-temperature in spite of the cold of winter. In the dormouse, marmot, and many 
allied forma, however, as also in the hedgehog and in bata; we do find this winter sleep to 
occur, The lower animals, such as reptiles, frog’, and efts, many fishes, spiders, shellfish, and 
‘worms, also enter into this state i hile yot lower erent a such as mfusoris and rhi 
protect themsalves by excreting, and forming a structureless, spheroidal ooat or “ oyst.” In 
preparing to hibernate, animals seek secluded and sheltered nooks, or barrow in the dry 
grouo or in mud, or conceal themselves in moss or beneath the bark of trees. There they 

into a sleep (either uninterrupted or interrupted by intervals of activity) which endures 
more or less according to latitude and consequent length of winter. During this sleep the 
body-heat of warm-blooded animals fells tly, as respiration and circulation take place 
very gently and slowly. The nutrition of the body is also effected very slowly, the fat of 
the body erally considerable at the commencement of hibernation) being used up in the 
process, unless occasional awaking has given an opportunity for feeding. 
* An annual period of repose, analogous to hibernation, also takes place during the dry 
season in many tropical animals—as in many reptiles, and fishes—¢ g., ra ecb 
The tanree (Ceatetes) of Madagascar, which has ae ial reaemblance to the hedgehog, 
also resembles it as to its annual torpor, and in lemuroids (of the us ro- 
fw which inhabit the same 1sland, seem aleo to prepare for the torpor of the season 

storing up a quantity of fat in their tails, which, 1t is alleged, disappears by the timo 

ue od of activity has returned. ia 
with the penodio repose of animals, is the winter inactivity of very many plants 

which (mtemperate latitudes such as our own) drop their leaves, or, if herbe, die down to shoot 
forth again with the advent of spring. During this timo, the sap retreats from the ieee 
and the procosses of hfe come almost to a standstill, to be renewed with a rapidity an 
viddenness not inaptly termed a ‘“‘bmat of vegetation,” ata period which varies according 
to the specias. : 
The annual torpor of animals is a prolongation for weeks or for months of that procoss, so 
familiar yet so mysterous, called deep. During it, the functions of life are slackened in their 
operation, and the refreshment which sleep produces is not due to any acoolerated nutrition, 
but to a temporary cessation af the wear Lad tenor activity. The immediate cause of sleep 
is not yeb satisfactorily known. [tw intimately connected with some condition of the nervous 
centres, and it has bean supposed that its immediate cause was a diminished quantity of 
blood in the brain, but as yet this view has not been adequately supported by facts. During 
sleep, the limbs are generally relaxed, and the position assumed by the y is often that 
which the embryo had taken before birth. The nervous centres are more or loss completely 
out off from external influences, the avenues of special sense being more or leas obstructed 
by the pontion assumed by the body, by the olosure of the eyelids, &o. Not only is 

i tho oas, but the very stimúli rømivey fail to excite nse unless they are of much 
more than ordinary intenmty. Indecd, when abawon kis been very great, and sleep 
long deferred, stumuli are powerless, and the acoess of alesp becomes irrosistiblo—as 
when Damiens slept on the rack. Ordinarily, the advent of dar is the signal for sleep, 
but in nocturnal animals the period of daily repose ıs inverted. As the process of refik 
ment, induced by sleep, becorñes more and more perfected, a slighter and alighter stiraulus 
is alone needed to awaken the sleeper, till, at last, the mere changes of organio life suffice to 
arouse the nervous centres to their wonted activity. But although these centres nre during 
sleep more or less deprived of commerce with the external world, they still maintain a cer- 
tain activity, as us avi laniced by dreams which often oliat sounds and slight movements even 
in the lower animals (e.g. ın doga) as well as in ourselves, It may, indeed, be that we always 
dream when asleep, though our dreams are generally forgotten immediately on awakening. 
This question cannot be absolutely determined, though on the whole it seems more probable 
that 1 us only in imperfect sleep that we dream. That our nervous centres are not entirely 
cut off from ths external world is proved by our dreams being often influenced by sounds, 
smells, or touches. Indeed, a very active commerce with the oxtarnal world must take 
place in the abnormal sleep of the slesp-walker, wha may so wonderfully adjust his move- 
ments to varied conditions around him. <A mere local le oocurs in hypnotism, whon 
the patient not only sees, hears, and feels, but replies to qu ns and exercises i- 
nation in response to suggestions with the greatest readiness while remaining uttely para- 
lyzed as regards his voluntary actions. 

Plants, since they have no nervous can have poima rel i to the alecp of 
esl yet many planta ean spa! poaitiona as to part of er with the approach 
of night. Foliage-leaves will fold themselves and flowers will close, movements which as 
yot have 1eceived no adequate explanation, as will appear when we come to conmder the 
relations of living beings to one another. g 
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different parts of the earth’s surface. It is obran that by such agency 
land animals and plants may have. traversed spaces now occupied .by seas, 
and, as we have already seen,* geology shows us that repeated alterations _ 
of the kind have taken place. But the living world of.to-day even 
gives evidence of such change, for it is only by local depressions of land 
that the formation of barrier coral-reefs and’ coral-islands can be 
explained. 

The corals which form coral-reefs are not able to live except within 
about 80° north and south of the Equator, and even there only to a depth 
of from fifteen to twenty fathoms, though different species differ much 
as to their vertical distribution. All corals live best and grow quickest 
where the waves bring them abundant supplies of fresh food and 
welP-oxygenated- water, and therefore they grow best towards the open 
A coral-reef then can only take origin within a certain depth, whence 
it will grow. up to the surface. When a coral-reef thus arises ON a BER- 
shore it will grow best on the seaward side, while on the landward side 


` its growth will be checked by relative starvation, and by the destructive 


action of fresh-water streams bringing refuse from the land. We thus. 
obtain a reef growing close to a shore, technically called a fringing- 
reef, and such we have at.the island of Mauritius. If, under these 
circumstances, the land slowly rises, we shall have a calcareous mass 
more or less elevated above the sea, such as we find at Thetia, or `. 
Anurora,,island (to the north of Tehiti), which has cliffs of upheaved 
coral rising as high as 250 feet. But besides -this positive organic ` 
evidence of land elevation, we have similar evidence of its depression. 
If while a fringing-reef has been formed the land supporting it sinks, but _- 
so slowly that the coral mass’can grow upwards as fast as the land 
sinks, then we shall have a gradually widening and deepening channel 
between the land and the coral, while an increasingly deep submarine 
olif is formed at the corals outer edge. Thus we get what is tech-, 
nically termed a Barrier-réef, and such a reef we have on the north-east . 
coast of Australia, extending (with interruptions) for more than a ' 
thousand miles in length, and at a varying distance from ten to one 
hundred miles from the shore. If ‘such reefs form themselves round 
small islands which sink slowly, then as they sink they must successively. 
acquire (if the process continues) first the form of a ring of coral en- 
closing a small island, thep of a ring of coral with only a minute point 
of jand towards the centre of the water it encloses, and, lastly, the form 
of a ring of coral enclosing only a central pool of sea-water, or “ lagoon,” ` 
and just such structures are the “atolls” and “coral islands” of the 
Pacifié and Indian Oceans. It is thus that the existence of such islands ` 
and of barrier-reefs gives evidence that var extensive land depression ` 


‘has taken place. e 
But i in spite of all the innidh e adverted to, the cause of 
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the existing geographical distribution of living beings would be a pro- 
blem the solution of which woûld be hopeless were it not for the light 
to be gained from the study of the past life of the globe as evidenced 
by fossil remains and geological phenomena, and on this account such 
phenomena were treated of in the preceding Essay, where we saw that 
there is abundant evidence of great changes as to local faunas, and 
the question naturally suggests itself, whether the different animal and 
vegetable populations of different areas of the earth’s surface to-day, 
may not be the descéndants of the populations of the same or of adja- 
cent areas at more or less recent or remote geological epochs. Certain 
it is that no existing differences of climate, no action of winds or currents, 
and no mere migrations, will by themselves account for that distribution 
of living beings which now exists. 

Let us now then consider what these facts of distribution are, begin- 
ning with the question of the distribution of life upwards and downwards 
with respect to the line of the sea-level—i.e., let us consider what is 
called the Bathymetrical (or vertical) distribution of living beings. | 

This kind of distribution is much affected by climate, for coincidently 
with the decrease in the density of the air, as we ascend, the tempera- 
ture falls at the rate of about one degree Fahrenheit for every 800 
fect. Thus an ascent of 430 feet in one of our southern counties 
is equivalent, thermometrically, to a progress of 100 miles farther north 
at the sea-level; and the ascent of Etna is equivalent to a journey to 


~ -the Arctic regions. Even in the torrid zone, we come, at great 


altitudes, to a region of perpetual snow ; and it is obvious that, in such 
a- region, only a small number of plants, and therefore of animals, can 
subsist. Itis also obvious that no plants or animals which need a very 
high and equable temperature can live at more than a very moderate 
elevation above the sea-level even in the very hottest regions; and it follows 
that as we recede north or south from the Equator, the height at which 
such organisms can flourish must descend till it reaches the sea-level 
itself. It thus comes about that as we ascend lofty tropical mountains 
we successively pass through different horizontal bands of organic life. 
In the lowest and hottest plains we find forests of palms, bananas, and 
other characteristic tropical plants. At a moderate elevation these give 
place to evergreens such as inhabit the -lowlands of the warmer tem- 
perate regions. To this succeeds a belt of deciduous trees and pines, 
which may attain a great elevation—the oak reaching to 11,500 feet on 
the southern slope of the Himalaya, and the birch to 14,000 feet on its 
northern slope. Beyond the region of trees we find only shrubs, 
grasses, Alpine plants, and mosses, till’ the highest limits of life are 
reached. That limit descends as we recede from the Equator To thee 
Poles. Thus the birch, which ascends to such a height in the Himalaya, 
reaches but to an elevation of 6400 feet in the Carfcasian mountains, 
and stops short of 2000 feet in Lapland. 

As we ascend mountains in Southern Europe, we find that mallows, 


o 
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rhubarbs, pea-plauts, and eaphorbias give place to primroses, gentians, 
saxifrages, sedges, and mosses, and the proportion of monocotyledonous 
plants to dicofyledonous* changes from 1 in 4 to 1 in 7. 

Pine trees are very generally diffused in the northern hemisphere, 


especially in cold and elevated regions, and they afford good examples ' 


of“ representative forms.” Thus the Scotch fir (P. sylvestris) -of a 
north, is represented in the Alps by the hooked pine (P. uncinata) ;- 
the Canary Islands, by their proper pine (P. canariensis); in the Himalaya, 
by the Indian cedar (P. denodara) ; in the Rocky Mountains of America, 
” by the Weymouth pine (P. strobus); and in Chili, by the Araucaria, 
As a rule, then, we find in the highlands of the tropics, plants repre- 
senting, or identical with, others which inhabit the plains of temperate 


clinfes,t and in the highlands of temperate climes, representatives ‘of ~ 


colder plains. It is tho same with animals. Thus; in the Alps, there 
is a butterfly (Chinobas aello) belonging to a genus which is chareoter- 
istic of the Arctic regions. 
` Efts are animals specially belonging to the north temperate region, 
, yet- -certain species descend into South-eastern Asia along the: Laos 
Mountains, and into South America along the heights of the Andes to 
Bogota. 
We may explain such conditions as the results of migrations produced 
by climatic change, like that attending the glacial epoch. At that time 


` 


thero took place in thé northern hemisphere a migration southwards of ` 


plants and animals, which, ax the cold increased, found stations suited. 
to them at more and more southerly localities. Afterwards, as the 
climate became warmer, the Arctic forms ‘retreated from the lowlands, 
and were replaced by species returning from warmer climes. This 
retreat of northern forms could take place in two ae either by 
passing along the plains to more northern regions, or (2) by ascending 
to’ greater altitudes in: the mountains of southern regions. Having 
reached such stations they were necessarily there imprisoned (in stations 


- suitable to them), and’ thus we find in the present day (as in the cases - 
cited) outlying northern forms, like islands, isolated in seas of organic 


life of a warmer character. 
Other-migrations have taken place, northwards towards the Equator 
from southern regions, and these migrations have been rendered postal: 


* As to these terms see CONTINTPORAR qd res pe enh aie 
4 We have exellent examples of thi in Chros slovatad aid wid Afrioan 
localities—(1) The ergy aie Mountaina, (2) ae H ot Aya and (8) Kilimas 
` Nijaro—the highest of African mountains, re bopazaied by Me by wide 

regions whioh do not nE aay land of wimiar beige Now 

roon and Abysvinian Mountains at ane of 9000 ft pment ax genera a 
Danis aot al of which are ommno $o hime wwo t, what is much more 
et inp fo and twenty-seven species of in the Cameroon Mountains 
are common to Trops; pon lag r vo 4a many gonore common to it 
a na Tany spon twenty-four. oan TO konsy -wo apocida 
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or facilitated, by changes in the distribution of land and water, such as 
those which have made a sea-bed into the Sahara Desert. l 

Different animals ascend to very different heights. Thus, for example, 
the orang-outan is confined to the hot and humid coasts of Borneo, 
while the most snub-nosed of all apes (Semnopithecus rowallane) was 
found by Pére David amidst the snowy mountains of Moupin, in Thibet, 
at an elevation of 9000 feet, in a region where frost and snow last for 
several months. Most-of the great cats are inhabitants of warm regions 
only, but the tiger flourishes i in the Amoor country in an almost arctic 
climate. 

In Europe, the bear is found at an altitude of over 8000 feet, but the 
badger does not seem to have been met with above 5000. Tho chamois 
and ibex ascend (in the Alps or Pyrenees) to between the region of 
trees and the snow-line; but the fallow-deer does not extend above 
6000 feet. While the camel is au inhabitant of the plains, the allied 
American form—the llama—ascends to 18,000 in the Andes, and the 
Burrhel sheep of Central Asia bounds along at an altitude of 17,000, 
where man breathes with difficulty. 

Although serpents are creatures loving vaih and abounding in 
both humid forests and arid. plains, yet boas ascend the Andes 8000 
feet, and the viper is found in the Alps 5000 feet above the sea. - The 
greatest height attained by any large animal seems to be that attained 
by the great Condor vulture, which soars more than 22,000 feet above 
the sea-level. 

As to the inhabitants of different depths of the ocean,* we yet know 
little—as only an infinitesimal - portion of its floor, at a greater depth 
` than that of 2500 fathoms, has been explored. The great ocean 
area is that of the South Pacific, of which all other oceans and seas 
may be regarded as diverticula or reaches, the most important being the 
great offshoot constituting the Atlantic Ocean.t Until a few years 
ago, the distribution of life beneath the sea’s surface was supposed to 
fade away downwards into lifeless, abyssal depths bencath it, answering 
to lifeless, ice-clad peaks above it. 

It now appears, however, that there is no depth-limit to life, especially 
of animal life. No plants, indeed, are known to live at great depths, 
and 100 fathoms seems practically to limit what is generally understood 
as vogetation. Animals, however, do live at the lowest depths, though pro- 
bably in diminished number, both as regards species and individuals.{ 

At a depth of 2000 fathoms the ocean fauna presents much richness 
and variety.§ 


* Most im t facts in this connection have Been gathered during the exploration of 
HMS. Oka Fg en ition ike case tio. 

+ The floor of this is oonan; Oe 400 and 3090 Mihom, I (axorpt near noaa) o0 cred by è 
à oaloareons; depott of foraminifera, and of shells and nts of shells. At a greater 

th, 1 rd y, due to the decomposttion of felspafhic 


Thus neither the absolute darkness nor the enormous pressuy which oxist in such 
regions, constitute any insuperable barriers to organio life, 
3 Life i scarcer over the red Olay deposi Dut soarceat ok-nll on Mio:calgarconi matier 
{forming the slopes of coral reefs and inlands 


ee | 
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On the whole, ocean life appears to be richest near the surface and 
at or near the bottom, when this is not at a profound depth. 

: Just as the creatures of the higher parts of tropical mountains 
- resemble those of temperate plains, so the faunas of tropical abysses are 
like those of the shallower waters of higher latitudes. 

Below. 500 fathoms there is much similarity in the ocean faunas of 
all regions; and the inhabitants of great depths, when not identical, are 
of representative kinds.* 

As to the distribution of living creatures horizontally over the earth’s 

` surface—i.e., their geographical distribution, in ‘the general -sense of 
that term—we may say that the Old World, excluding Australia, has one 
population and America another, although towards the extreme north 
the populations of-both hemispheres blend in one. Similarly, the con- 
tinuous land of the ‘northern. parts of the Old World has one general 

` organic population ; but as we descend south of the Sahara and of the 
Asiatic deserts, two diverging sets of living beings come before us. In 
South America, and especially in the Australian region, we find new 
worlds of organic life—new, that is, as viewed by exploring eyes; but 
qld indeed, if estimated by its past duration. It is a somewhat melan- 
choly reflection that no such new world remains to reward the explorers 
of the future as that which delighted the eyes of Banks and Solander, 
when they for the first time revelled in those organic novelties, their 
pleasure in seeing which they at once recorded and perpetuated in the 
name “ Botany Bay.” 

The facts of geographical distribution of organic life are such that 
they may be most conveniently presented by treating plants and animals 
aaa 

Tau QErOGRAPHY oF Pian. 
~ As has already been mentioned, it is notorious that different plants 
affect different soils and situations. The kind of situation which is 
really suitable for the healthy growth of any species of plant is called 
its station ; but it may inhabit several or many local stations over a wide 
area, and‘such area is called the habitat of such species. f 

Although the habitat of each species must contain within it suitable 
stations, it by no means follows that suitable stations constitute a habitat. 
We find that there are many parts of the earth’s surface which may be , 

= Bpemiges: and Eohinódermia are arphatioaiy haber ot grens depths, but, naithor ; 


hydra-like animals nor oorals are so, only four geneia of the having been found | 
at a depth of 1600 fathoms. Bryoroa, Corripeds, and Brachionopods are y distributed 
at all depths, and some flabos (puck astho Maotwrida) sre'almost certainly PERA EEEE 
variety of animals, such as certain Gasteropods ( k Eora 
flying fishes are surface swimmers, as alsò are, o of course, all marine bi being 
probably the leas} so, as ib rag Ad rena tl gee ai koema ast it Won] 
- + Rever gyib the water save for breeding One surface organism is the sea-weed 


‘orwm), which here and there forms what may be called floating islands waleh afond 


shelter to swarms of animals. The main part of the ocean where this is found is called the - 


e Bem mhich ooonpipa A VAriahi e spaco between tho 20th and 40th meridiszis of 


wos ongitude and thes] 5th and 30th parallels of north latitude, Thereis another such sea 
` e North Pacific, between the 30th and 40th of latttude, and yet anotherin the 
Indian Ocean, between the 45th and 55th of south latitude, and the bih and 60th 


of west longitude 


» 
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said to be more or leas similar stations, while yet their vegetable popu- 
lations (as, e.g., in South Africa and Australia) are very different, while 
the real suitability of a station from which a plant is naturally absent 
may be shown by its flourishing when introduced—as the Australian 
Eucalyptus how flourishes in various parts of Europe. 

The island of Corsica hag some sixty species of flowering plants 
peculiar to it, while the British Isles possess no single kind which is not 
also found elsewhere.* Yet the climate and soil of Corsica have no cor- 
responding singularity. 

We are thus compelled to recognise, as very important causes in the 
present distribution of plants, temperature and climate, but to them must 
be added (to account for existing conditions) facts as to means of dis- 
persal, and, above all, the circumstances of the world’s organic histopy in 
geological periods more or less remote. 

Firat, a few words may be said with respect to latitudinal distribution 
in horizontal lands. The equatorial belt of the intertropical sone is the 
great forest region, because the atmosphere there is nearly saturated 
with vapour,t and the seasons are constant,t with no short days, so 
that the most favourable existing conditions for vegetable life-on the 
largest and most luxuriant scale are there found. One of the most 
striking features of an equatorial virgin forest§ is the great number of 
perfectly straight trunks of trees of different kinds which stand at con- 
siderable distances from one another like high columns, and may rise 
100 feet without giving off branches, and then spread out so as to form 
a continuous roof of leaves and interlacing brauches so dense as to 
allow but a dim, religious light, to illuminate the gloom of such.a vast 
natural temple, the exterior of which is bathed in intense sunlight and 
scorching heat. But these great trees form only a portion of the 
forest. Beneath them a second forest of moderate-sized trees may be 
found, which, though forty or fifty feet high, do not touch the lowest 
branches of the forest giants. Beneath the smaller trees there is, again, 
often a third forest of small trees, six to ten feat high, with dwarf palm 
and tree and other ferns. The soil itself may be bare (save for decaying 
fallen fragments), or be covered here and there with flowering herbs, or 
with a dense carpet of lycopods. Next to the trees themselves, the 
woody climbing plants form the most striking feature. Sometimes they 


-* Namely, in Emè or else (an extremely rare case) in Ameriog 
ras The ca e air for holding water increases more rapidly as its tem 
A e sosiperatars E urease Thus ıt is that a s decrease in heat d 

the EFT produces in such hob and moist regions so very heavy a dew as ıs there Tanne 
Moreover, the rainfall, partly from the same cause, is excessive ; London and Batavia having 
* as their areage yrl earlier 25 and 78 inches tespectıvely. The highest rainfall ın any 
month in Londo n is about 3 ın ea, the highest rainfall in any month in Batavia j 
17 inches, and it is even recorded once to have rained as much as 3,4 inches in one hour. 
—Alfed Wallace, ‘‘ Tropical Nature.” 

t Great stress ahould be laid on the uniformity thus induced. In ions which are of 
only moderate warmth, but where the climate is exceptionally gquable, the vegetation 
acquires more or less of a tropical character, as we see in the free iarueat New Zealand and 
some other southern islands 

§ See Mr. Alfred Wallace’s ‘‘ Tropical Nature,” p. 30. 
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stretch tightly from tree to tree, sometimes they hang in festoons, and 
sometimes lie in“coiled heaps on the ground in the wildest confusion. 

To the equatorial belt we may add the rest of the carth’s surface 
within the tropics, and consider the whole as the intertropical zone, in- 
cluding not only the sea-level but the elevated land within it up to 
about 5000 feet. In this great zone we have an average annual tera- 
perature of 75° to 80° Fahr.; that is to say, heat is everywhero 
abundant, so that the presence or absence of moisture becomes the main 
determing cause of the abundance or scarcity of vegetation. This 
zone* contains about 20,000,000 square miles of land, but a large part 
(as before mentioned) is desert. Amongst its noteworthy plants may be 
mentioned palms, bamboos, tree-ferns, orchids, pandani, peppers, begonias, 
gingers, the, pine-apple order (Bromeliacea), figs, dorstenias, cacti, and 
succulent. euphorbias, while many annual plants which in colder regions 
arc small and herbaceous, are here represented by shrubs and bushes ;t 
also ferns, arums, and orchids take the places of the mosses and lichens of ` 
colder climes. In proportion to the general mass of vegetation, flowers 
appear scarce in tropical regions, so great, is the quantity of foliage leaves 
of every shape and texture, while the rich and glowing colours of our. 
autumn and the delicate tints of our spring are both wanting, owing to 
the perennial nature of tropical verdure. The whole flora includes upwards 
of 40,000 known species. Amongst the edible products are yams, arrow-- 
root, rico, maize, cocoa and Brasil nuts, mango, custard- apple, guava, 

. bread-frnit, bananas, dates, tamarinds, betel-nut, vanilla, castor-oil, 
coffee, ‘sugar, nutmegs, cloves, cinnamon, &c. 
‘Beyond each tropic is a belt from 900 to 1400 miles wide, form- 
` ing about 18,000,000 square miles of land, and constituting the warm 
temperate zone. It inclades North Mexico and the southern portion of 
the United States, the Mediterranean basin, Persia, Northern Hindostan, 
. Southern China and Japan, in the north. Southwards it comprises 
Cape Colony, Southern Australia, New Zealand, Tristan d’Acunha, 
Southern Brasil, La Plata, and Chili. The annual average temperature 
ranges from 75° to 55°, and the winter is never cold enough to give a 
sensible check to vegetation. Its flora also contains as many -as 40,000 
known species, and the region includes some of the richest and most 
varied floras in the world, such as that of South Africa. Its leading.’ 
features are : the absence of the characteristic tropical forms and the great 
diminution of woody plants, palms, and tree-ferns. Instead of these we 
have deciduous trees and pines, with umbellifers and conifers. We have 
also myrtles, Proteacee and Rutacee. The orchids come down from the 
. trees and take to the earth, whieh is often carpeted with grass; while, in 
“yMereelder part of the rone, we have stretches of broom and: heath and 
“shrubs, with rigid leaves and prickles. . The edible products are. Tice, 
maize, wheat, barley, millet, lentils, vines, figs, pomegranates, olives, 
* Soe Baker's ‘! Geographical Distribution of Plants.” 
+ Bg, Oorchorus, Sebenia, Bida, Trismfetia, and Crotalaria. 
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demons, oranges, tobaccos, aloes, senna, castor-oil, tea, opium, cucumbers, 
melons, thyme, sage, lavender, rosemary, marjoram, &c. 

The next zones may be called the cool temperate" zones. The 
northern zone includes the lands at sea-level and a little above it, from 
lat. 45° in Europe and 35° in Asia and America, up to the Arctic 
circle. The South cool temperate sone is little developed and takes in, 
besides Patagonia, only the Falkland Islands, Marion Island, and 
Kerguelen’s Land. To these zones also belong such lands of the warmer 
zones as rise above a certain altitude. Altogether the area embraces 
about 16,000,000 square miles of land. The total flora includes over 
15,000 species, but these are very unequally distributed. . Thus, while 
Naples has about 8180 species, Iceland has scarcely more than 400. 
The flora includes catkin-bearing trees and conifers, while there is a total 
absence of all tropical forms. Woody plants are still leas abundant in 
proportion to others than in the warm temperate sones, and the forests 
are monotonous, ¢.g., from the local prevalence of one kind of tree. The 
ferns are small, while grasses, lichens, and mosses become abundant. 
The edible plants are wheat, oats, barley, and ryc, the fruits commonest 
with us, and our ordinary vegetables, 

The last pair of zones are those which exist between the cool tempe- 
rate zones and the two caps of perpetual ice and snow which invest the 
earth’s poles. As, however, there is hardly any land thus placed in the 
Southern hemisphere, we may say that, practically, there is but one 
such zone, which may be called the Arctic zone. Its annual average 
temperature ranges from 80° to 40°, though it may be said to include ` 
the mountain tracts of more Southern lands below the snow-line, yet 
it is really very different from the Alpine regions of warmer zones, from 
the very long days of its short summer.* Its flora consists mainly of 
low trees, bushes and herbaceous plants, the trees being found oùly.in 
the less severe stations. There are hardly any annuals, and no edible 
plauts of any wide cultivation. 

_ Such is a short sketch of the existing latitudinal divisions of plant 

geography, but the world may be quite otherwise divided into botanical 

regions, and it may, perhaps, be best dividedt into the ten following 

Botanical regions—{1) Arctic, (2) Boreal, (3) Caucasian, (4) Ethiopian, . 
(5) South African, (6) Indo-Malayan, (7) Australian, (8) Neo-tropical, 

(9) Polynesian, and (10) Antarctic. - ' 

It may be best to begin with the best-known region, that in which 
our own country is included. 

This Boreal region includes Europe and Asia from the Arctic circle 
to the Pyrenees, Alps, Balkans, Caucgsus, the north of Porsia and 
Afghanistan, tho Himalaya and the north of China, also the greatest 


* While the Arctic flo planta and ferns together comprise not more than 800 species 
(hardly more then a fering ola part of which are not aise ae tangs of other of the 
temperate zones) there are between 2000 and 8000 apscies in the he Apa heights of the Andes. 

+ This is the diviaon ad by Professor Thisalton Dy: a paper by him ın the 
“« Prooeedinga of the Royal Geographical Society,” vol eat “No. vL 1878, 
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‘of North America down to. the tropic of Cancer and along the mountains, ` 
even to the south of the ‘Equator. This region therefore includes’ the 
‘steppes of ABià, the prairies of America,‘ and forest’ regions of ‘both 
‘thé Old and New Worlds: It -has-therefore the. botanical: chardcters 
already assigned to the cool temperate zone, but within it we find startling 
diversities; ¢.g., as between the easter and western region” of‘ both the 
Atneiean and Old World sections of the Boreal region. ‘In'the western — 
part of the Old: World section of the Boreal’ ‘region, out-of eighty- -Ave ` 
‘trees seventeen are conifers. In the'‘hdjacent, or -eastern part of the 
‘New World, theré are 155’kinds: of treea;-dmongst which are mdgnolias, 
‘tulip trees, liquidamba, sagsafras, the catalpa,’butter-nut; black falnut, 
‘many kinds ‘of oak; the hemlock, spruce; the’ déciduous: cypress, the 
‘virginia creeper, the réd maple, the: simach, ` &ce.* -‘In ‘the western 
‘part of North Ameriea we find only about seventy-eight kinds of trees, 
‘inuch more ‘than’ half of which—namely, forty-four—are. conifers. 
‘Amongst the latter are the gigantic’ Wellingtonia and the -Douglas fir, 
and it is the home of Pinis insignis, P.-micrécarpa, Thyja ‘gigantea, Thuja 
Lobbii, Picea nobilis; P. ~ianocanpe, as well as: of- the cypresses 
Lawsoniana and Lamberitiana, 

In Eastern Asia we find seventy-eight eais treés‘ and-forty- five 
conifers, many ofthe former -closely representing ‘thése of Eastern 
‘America, as well as ‘peculiar forms such ‘as: the ‘silkworm-nourishing 
‘Atlanihus, the Pawlownia ‘(with its foxglove-like flowers), the crimson- 
flowered japonica, the Weiglid, aucuba, ‘camellia, cryptomeria, the um--, 
brella-pine, a very largé maidenhair-fern,‘ and’ others. "In Kamskatka 
we have very remarkable gigantic umbelliferous plants (Heracleum: ene 
angela), and also a gregarious nettle often ten feet high.: mote 

. The Arctic region includes all-the land known north: of the Arctic 
circle, and its characters have been’already noted under the head of the 
“Arctic sone.” > In parts it'is not so destitute of floral charm. as might 
have been anticipated.t But the flora of the Arctic region differs much 
tin ‘different places. The flare. of Greenland extends far northwards 
‘quite distinctly from the more eastwardly situated Spitsbergen tors and 
‘the more westwardly situated Americar flora.’ = 

The Caucasian region includes the Mediterranean-basin south of the 
‘Pyrenees, the’ Alps, the: Balkans, and Africa’ north: of -the ‘Suhara) : Ft 
also stretches through Asia Minar, Syria, and Persia, to ‘Afghanistan 
‘and the river Seinde. A detached outlying part a = same o emon ig 


# For these and other facts concerning trees, ses DORT ESA A. B, Walleso in the 
Fi Review for November, 1879. 


£ t Gongo Naros found on g Doth, lel. EN f Cl Waea aces Talan), aie quantity 
aie Lorain ag well as amall tufts of grass ; and leas than one degree further 
e on the 29th J y, à ard eid purple saxi followed, after tan days, 
- ‘bright yellow Rowwiculus and with a rich sprinklmg of the most. delicate-tin 
? and mountain arena and a small -yellow saxfrage ;”. and the south of Bellot’s Inland 


saxifrage, the 
<-blomsomed Hs (eight and ten i Sree pe tba aby Alc gs sad e ferh 
(‘‘ Voyage to the Sea,” vol. L) In Kotzebue d, herbs and shrubs thrive luxu- . 
sly on Sin ap op faberi ee malar Secho arene pheth At Saas 
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to be found in the north-eastern part of China. The flora of this 
region is very rich, and it includes six-sevenths of the whole flora of 
Europe. Amongst its trees and shrubs may be mentioned the Spanish 
pinsapo, the Portugal laurel, fhe Neapolitan alder, the evergreen oak, 
the oleander, the plane, the walnut, the Jaburnum, the Judas-troe, the 
syringa, the palm chamerops, as well as the Mediterranean heath and 
aloe, with cistuses, coronillas, and myrtles. 

The Ethiopian region consists of Africa from the Sahara, to the 
tropic of Capricorn, together with Madagascar, the Mauritius, and Sey-. 
chelle Islands and Southern Arabia. Its flora has, of course, the 
general characters before attributed to the tropical zone, though bamboos 
appear to be absent. It is also destitute of oaks and pines. Amongst 
its noteworthy forms may be mentioned aloes, the succulent euphonbias, 
which simulate cacti, and the very curious Welwitschia.* It shares 
pitcher-planis with the Malayan and Australian regions, and the Napo- 
leone with the neo- -tropical region. Gloriosa superba is common to 
Africa and Asia, and the Baobab (Adansonia) is found as well in Africa 
as also in Asia and Australia. The island of St. Helena, though only 
ten miles long and seven broad, had, until recently, a very rich and 
very peculiar flora, Amongst its peculiarities was the native ebony, and 
there are still forty species of flowering plants and seventeen genera 
absolutely peculiar to the island, and also thirteen kinds of fern—the 
last relics of the rich fauna so recklessly destroyed. 

The Cape region includes Africa south of the tropic of Capricorn. 
‘Tt has a very rich and varied flora which extends along highlands north- 
wards to Kilima Njaro. It is the special home of the aloes. Amongst 
the forms peculiar to it are the Eudiosmee, Melianthus, the Stilbinee, 
and Encephalartos. i 

The Indo-Malayan region comprises India and Southern China, the 
Malay Archipelago (including Celebes), and Polynesia beyond New 
Guinea and the Solomon Islands. In this region the bamboos find 
their home. These beautiful plants have long, slender, cylindrical 
stems which give all above a mass of delicate foliage in vast plumes 
rising to a height of* 80 or 100 feet. These plants will sometimes 
grow as much as a foot in twenty-four hours.. Here we again meet 
with the oleander and cycas and nepenthes, as has been already men- 
tioned. In Java the wonderful Raffesiat is found, and in Timor the 
terrible devil’s-leaf nettle (Urtica urentissima), the sting of which may 
be fatal. There is a certain affinity between the flora of Southern Hin- 
dostan and that of the Indo-Malayan region. The Chinese flora is still 
very incompletely known, but is probably of great interest, judging 
from the relative richness of the flora of Hongkong. The 
inhabitants of thet island having been mainly fishermen, its trees, and? 


* Bee CONTEMPORARY Review for September, x, 1870, p. 39. 
+t 1200 miles from Africa and 1800 from Am: 
$ See CoxrrurorarY Review, September, 1879, p. 4l. 
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by consequence the herbaceous plants they sheltered, have escaped the 
destruction which has attended them in the densely-peopled mainland. 
The Austraian region may be reckoned as including Australia; New 
Guinea, the Moluccas, the Solomon Islands, and New Zealand. The 
typical part of this region (Australia itself) contains the most distinct 
flora anywhere existing. The gum tregs (Eucalyptus) form three-fourths 
of its forests, with grass gum-trees (Xanthorrhea), stiff,” proteaceous : 
types, acacias with vertical leaf-like phyllodes, with casuarina, and many 
others. In Tasmania we have the Huan pine, andin New Zealand many 
tree-ferns, though the Eucalyptus, Acacia, Casuarina, &c., are absent. 
The Neo-tropical region comprises tropical America, with the West . 
Indies and the Pacific Islands to Navigators’ Island. ‘The flora of this 


“region is one of the richest in the world. Amongst the forms peculiar to 


it is the giant water-lily (Victoria regia), the whole of the Bromeliacee, 
Batidie, Marcgraviacee, with others, including all the Cacti but two,* 
and except those which pass northwards in America beyond the tropic 
of Cancer. Here also are agaves and yuccas, which are as exclusively 


’ American as the aloes are plants of the Old World. 


The Patagonian region includes South America from the tropic to 
about latitude 50°, and it extends northwards along the Andes almost 
to the Gulf of Mexico. It has relations also with New Zealand, as 
evidenced by the genera fuchsia and calceolaria. Ìt is the head: 
quarters for one section of the Composite, and hore are found the 
aruncaria, with-buddlea, escallonia, and berberis, and the superb Lapa- | 
geria rosea. Amongst forms peculiar to this region are the Francoacee 
(allied to the saxifrages), and in its waters we find the enofmous alga, 
Macrocystis.t l 

Lastly, the Antarctic region embraces all the land south of §0° latitude, 

and-therefore Kerguelen’s Land. Its flora is largely made up of local 
species of some widely distributed northern genera, such as Carew, Poa, 
Ranunculus, &c., with Alpine types of the Patagonian flora. Amongst 
its more noteworthy forms may be mentioned Cook’s cabbage (Pringlea). 

Such are some of the leading facts with regard to the division of the 
earth’s surface into districts, according to tHe “prevailing character of . 
its plant inhabitants. As hes been said, these oonditions‘are closely 
connected with the past state of the organic world. Thus, as we 
have,seen,{ the flora of Europe in miocene times was very like the 
present North American flora, and the same was the case in the plivcene 
epoch; while, on the other hand, the eastern North American pliocene 
flora was like that-of Europe now—thus pointing to very “extensive, 
migrations as the cause of the resemblances now existing between widely- ` 

ted tracts of the carth’s surface. These relations, however, will 
become more apparent in compte that which now alone remains to 
be considered—ngmely, 


' æ Found in Ceylon and Western Africa. 5 ‘ 
t ConTrarPoRaRny Reviaw for Sept., 1679, p. 87. 7 e 
CONTENPORARY Kyyiew for January, 1880, p. 116. 
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Tor GroonarHy or ANIMALS. 


The earth’s surface is much more trenchantly divisible according to 
-its animal than according to its plant population. Almost all large 
groups of plants are found to extend through several of the great 
botanical regions; but animals are much more strictly confined within 
distinct geographical provinces. ` 

It is impossible to divide the world into regions which shall at the same 
time form zoological provinces for all the great divisions of the animal 
kingdom, since some sets of ‘terrestrial animals are geographically dis- 
tributed more or less differently from other sets. Still a certain ap- 
proximation towards completeness can be attained, inasmuch as the same 
regious may be distinguished as- the special home of different eee 
belonging to very different groups. 

The regions into which the earth’s surface may be divided obei 
difer somewhat from its botanical divisions. It may be divided (apart 
from the polar portions) into the following six regions: (1) Palæ- 
arctic; (2) Nearctic; (8) Indian; (4) Ethiopian; (5) Neo-tropical; and 
(6) Australian. The first three of these regions are the most connected 
zoologically, while the fifth and sixth are the more distinct, the Aug- 
tralian being by far the most so. We sce, therefore, as might be expected, 
that there is, after all, a certain correspondence: between the soolo- 
gical and the botanical regions. But while North America may be 
united with the colder parts of Europe and Asia as regards its plants, 
it should be held distinct from them as regards its animals.t On the 
other hand, the Caucasian and Mediterranean regions, which are so dis- 
tinct botanically, may, as regards their zoology, be merged in the general 
mass of the north temperate portion of the Old World. Lastly, we do not 
find, in the southern parts of South America and Africa, that zoological 
distinctness which justifies us in separating them off from the hotter 
parts of those continents, as they may be separated off botanically. 

The Palæ-arctic region includes all Europe, with Iceland and the 
Axores; Afriċa, north of the Sahara, with the Canaries and Cape Verde f 
Islands, and all Asia (With Japan) north of the Himalaya and the tropic 
of Cancer, except the southern part of China, Assam, and some parts 
adjacent, which belong to the Indian world. 

In this very extensive region we find but few conspicuous and excep- 
tional animals compared with the number met with in various parts 
within the tropics. In the south, however (at Gibraltar, North Africa, 
Japan, and Thibet) we have monkeys; we have flying foxes in Egypt 
and Japan, the tiger in China and the moor, the civet cat and hyena 
in Northern Africa, the polar bear and walrus in the extreme a 


‘hut Intely publiskai ent initiated by Dr. Sclater, and ado by Mr, Alfred Wallace 
in hus lately admirable work on the ‘Geographi ical ion of Animals,” to 
whioh tho tea dor is strongly recommended to have recourse for fuller information. 

+ Yet there are some forms common to the two, such as the beaver, elk, lynx, fox, wolf, 
otter, glutton, bear, vole, and hare, 
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and the hyrax (the coney of Scripture) in Syria. Characteristic of the 
Palæ-arctic region are horses and asses, mules,’ sheep, goats, camels, 
fallow-deer,'thb ibex, the chamois, many warblers, grouse, pheasants, tits, 
magpies, true vipers, chameleons, and various Batrachians, such as the 


gigantic salamander; the land salamander, the proteus, and various other ` 
efts,'as well as many frogs and toads. Twenty genera of fresh-water fishes’ 
(belonging mostly to the carp, perch, and salmon families) are peculiar’ 


to this region. As to insects, there are fifteen peculiar genera of but- 
terflies. 

` The Nearctic-region includes North Amana down to gnd (on clevated, 
land) 'somewhat south ‘of the tropic of Cancer. As might be expected, 
the fauna of this region is leas‘rich than that of the much more ex- 
tensive Pals-arctic region. It is destitute of. apes, hedgehogs, wild 
horses, asses, swine, true oxen, goats or dormice. It has hardly any 
sheep or atitelopes, and no flycatchers, starlings, true grouse or phea- 
sants. On'the other hand, it has peculiar forms, such as FAaCOOLS, , 
peccaries, certain antelopes, certain pouched rats, the prairie dog, certain 
porcupines, and also turkeys, crested quails, tufted grouse, and passenger: - 
pigeons, the mocking-bird, the canvas-backed duck, and some humming- _ 
birds. Besides these, it has rattle-snakes; the curious lizards, Chérotes 
and‘ Phrynosoma, and various terra besides alligators, but no chame- 
leons or true vipers. The tailed ee have their head-quarters 
in this region, besides other genera peculiar to it may be mentioned: ' 
the Menopoma, Menobranchus, Amphiuama and ‘Siren, as well as the 
Awolotl, Certain ganoid fishes are also noteworthy, such as Amia, the 
bony pike (Lepidosteus), and Scaphirhynchus. 

~The Oriental or Indian region is relatively small, but has‘a very 
diversified fauna: The region includes -India, Burmah, Southern China, 
` the Malay‘ peninsula and archipelago,-including the Philippine İslands,“ 
and-the island-of Bally, but excluding Celebes, Lombok, and the'islands 
further west. —'It -is especially -the Malayan region whichis rich ‘in 
animal life. ‘The Oriental or Indian fauna includes a great variety of 
monkeys, among which the orang-outan, the long-armed apes, and the 
proboscis monkey, are quite peculiar; as also is the very singular little 
lemuroid, Tarsius. There is a multitude of bata (including flyihg foxes), 


with several absolutely peculiar kinds, amongst which is the singular ' 


Chiromeles. The so-called‘flying-lemur (Galeopithecus), one of the most 


exceptional: of’ all beasts, is also peculiar to 'this‘region. ‘There are' 


many beasts ‘of prey, large and small, some of each quite special to the 
Indian region, as is also the dolphin of the-Ganges (Platanista). There’ 
are many stags, but few antelofes.* © Elephants and rhinocerdses are 


me there, as every one knows, and also-chevrotains (7ragulus), pan- 


* goling, and a. tapir. Amongst its birds may be noted the peacock, 

the argus and fiyp-backed pheasants, true-fowls, hornbill,- bee-eators, 
many pigeons, parrots, -cuckoos, and woodpeckers, and a few sunbirds 
R * Amongst them is the four-horned antelope. : 
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(Nectatrimide), As to reptiles, we find a multitude of smakes—- 
amongst them the-cobras and curious Uropeltida, or shield-tailed snakes 
—but no rattle-snakes—with many lizards, including chwmeleons and 
the flying dragon (Draco). We also find crocodiles and gaviala, but 
no alligators, while in the Indian Ocean we find sea-snakes.* Frogs 
and toads ere numerous, but ofte are wanting—save as immigrants 
from the Palw-arctic region. We, however, meet with the singular 
Ophiomorpha.t 

The Ethiopian region is made up of Africa south of the Sahara, with 
Africa, the Seychelle Islands, Mauritius, and Southern Arabia. It is 
another area, with a rich and varied fauna, in many respects resembling, 
but in others differing from, that of the Indian region. ‘Thus there 
are to be found in it many kinds of monkeys, more or less resembling 
those of Asia, yet distinct from them; especially distinct are 
the chimpanzee, gorila, and baboons. Madagascar is the home of 
lomura and many of their allies,t including the Aye-aye, while others 
of them (eg. the galagos) live only on the African continent. The 
Ethiopian region agrees with the Indian region in posseasing lions, 
leopards, elephants, and rhinoceroses, but the elephants and rhinoce- 
roses are of different kinds from those of the East. There are hedge- 
hogs, but no moles, while various insect-eating kinds are peculiar to 
Africa, such as elephant-shrews, the otter-shrew (Polomogale), and the 
so-called golden moles (Chrysochloris), while Centetes and allied animals 
exist only in Madagascar. Zebras and quaggas are peculiar to Africa, 
as are also its forms of hog, together with the hippopotamus, the aquatic 
musk-deer (Hyomoschus), and the giraffe, the singular Cape ant- 
eater, or Aard-vark (Orycteropus), and the scaly-tailed flying squirrel 
(Anomalurus) ; while the Pangolin exists here, as well as in the Indian 
region, and the Hyrax as well as in the Pale-arctic region. Africa 
is specially remarkable as the home of multitudes of antelopes of 
many different kinds, great herds of which range over its southern 
plains. There are, however, no bears, deer, true oxen, goats, or sheep. 
Peacocks, pheasants, and jungle fowls are also wanting amongat its 
birds, while in-their place we find the Guinea fowls. The secretary bird, 
‘Balwniceps, Balearic crane. and Ostrich, are forms peculiar to Africa, 
which is also the great home of the weaver-birds and sun-birds. 
Reptiles abound—tortoises, lizards, and snakes—amongst which latter 
{as in India) there are cobras, but no rattle-snakes. Crocodiles exist, 
but neither alligators nor gavials. There are no efts, but there are 
` Ophtomorpha, and many frogs and toads, Dactylethra being the most 
remarkable of the latter. Amongst fishes, we have the curious ganoid, 


Polypterus, and one form of Lepidosiren. Madagascar forms gemer” 
remarkable sub-region,§ in that it has such a curious collection of 


* Bos Cowrmuponiny Reviaw, September, 1878, p. 20. + D. yp. 27. tL. o. p. 19. 
4% Here 1t may be noted thas we have in the lands bardering the Indian Ocsan (and be- 

longing to both the Indian and Ethiopian regions), à curious series of smaller beasts belongi 

bo what are probably ancient types of structure. ‘Than we have in South Afmoa the golden 
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lemurs and Jemur-like animals; but no apes, antelopes, buffaloes, 
elephants, rhinoceroses, lions, leopards, or hyænas. Mauritius was. 
. recently the heme of the now extinct dodo. 

The Neo-tropical region comprises America south of the tropic of 
Cancer, together with the West Indies. It is the greatest forest region . 
in the world, and has a very rich and varied fauna. 

It is, in the firat place, inhabited by a great many different ads of 
apes, all absolutely peculiar to it, such as howlers, spider- “monkeys, 
sapajous, sogoins, squirrel-monkeys, marmosets, &. It has a number 
of peculiar bats, including the very specialized blood-sucking bat, Det- ` 
modus, but there are no flying foxes. Insect-eating beasts (Insectivora )* 
are almost wanting, except that in Hayti and Cuba a very curious 
animal (Solenodon) is found, which is, strange to say, mied to the ` 
Madagascar Centetes. 

Instead of lions and tigers, we haves in America the jaguar and puma, 
and there is bit one bear. The coati-mondi and kinkajou are peculiar 
to this region, as also two dolphins, Inia and Pontoporia. ‘There are 
tapirs, but no elephants, rhinoceroses, horses, or asses ; there are pecca- . 
ries instead of hogs, and there is no hippopotamus. Altogether devoid. 
of antelopes, goats, sheep, éxen, or camels, there are deer and llamas. , 
Rodents+ abound, and there are many absolutely peculiar, such as the , 
paca, the viscacha, the chinchilla, the guinea-pig, and its gigantic- cousin, 
the capybara, But the neo-tropical region is remarkable for the pre- 
sence of a group of animals found nowhere else whatever. This-is tha. 
group comprising the sloths, ant-eaters, and armadillos. 

. Opossums are very numerous, and of many species of different sizes, 
and seem to take the place of the insect-eating beasts which (as just . 
observed) . are here conspicuous by their absence. Amongst birds, we , 
have in the first place the beantiful humming-birds, with toucans, jaca- . 
mars, motnots, todies, macaws, curassows,- and tinamous. Specially 
noteworthy, also, are the American ostrich, or Rhea, the Hoaszin (Opis-. 
thocomus), the Cariama, and the Horned-senamer (Palamedea). 

There are very many reptiles, and amongst them are both crocodiles 
and alligators; but no gavials; an extensive family of Iguana lisards, 
thé ameiva and its allies, but no chameleon. There are many snakes, 
including the boa-constrictor and rattlesnakes, but no cobras. or true . 
vipers, Batrachians are represented by Ophiomorpha and many frogs 
and toads, including the celebrated Pipa of Surinam. - A few efts alsa ` 
exist in the mountains towards the north.. Amongst fishes may be- 
mentioned the largest fresh-water fish in the world (Sudis gigas), the 
electric eel, the Trygon family af rays, and the lepidosiren. The very 

x ean carp family, however, is here nnrepresented. a 


"ole and Agra, in Madagascar the Lemurs and Aye-aye. In the slow lemur, iw 


Borneo the Tupaias, in Çelebes Tarrixs, an sat tae a ote Pee | Ialands. ” This 
Sopan mi Toe Africa, by. 
Jon 
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Thus, if we compare the Neo-tropical with the Nearctic region, it is 
© worthy of note how, as we descend southwards, the fauna becomes more 
and more peculiar and different from that of the Old World. Note- 
worthy, also, is the very marked modification which many Neo-tropical 
forma have undergone to fit them for forest life. No monkeys are 
so arboreal as those of the New World, nor are any Old World beasts 
such exclusive tree-dwellers as are the sloths. In the Kinkajou we have . 
a sort of modified tree-badger, and Palamedes is said to be an arboreal - 
goose, while the Curassows represent the comparatively terrestrial fowls, 
grouse, pheasants, and guinea-fowls of the Old World. 

Another curious fact is the relative poverty of the fauna of the West 
Indian islands. Abounding in luxuriant vegetation, with a moist and 
warm climate, we might expect to find there a most varied collection of. 

. animal life. This is far from being the case, more especially as regards 
the larger forms ; and monkeys, as has been already said, are altogether 
absent, save where they have been introduced by man. 

The Australian region is made up of Australia, with Tasmania, New 
Guinea, Celebes, the Moluccas, and the islands of the Malay Archi- 
pelago up to and including Lombok, and also of New Zealand and the 
Polynesian Islands. f : 

The fauna of this region is richest and most peculiar in Australia 
itself, which is not only inhabited by very many absolutely peculiar 
forms, but is also remarkable for the absence in it of orders of animals 
widely diffused in other regions. Thus in it we find no single ape or any 

j ivorous beasts such as exist elsewhere. No cattle, hares, camels, 
or as; no elephants or rhinoceroses; no lions, tigers, cats, bears, or 
wrecsd@ls, and only one species of the whole rat order. Instead of these 
a multitude of kangaroos, bandicoots, and other pouched beasts,* 
with f those extremely exceptional forms, the echidna and duck-billed 
platypus. The same absence of non-marsupial—i.e., of placental t— beasts 
characterizes almost the whole Australian region. Only in the part 
which approaches the Indian region do, we find any ape or civet cat, 
with an ox (the Anoa), hogs, deer, and some squirrels. Flying foxes, 
however, exist even in Australia itself. As to birds, there are no vul- ` 

, or woodpeckers, or true finches or pheasants, while we have, 

as {absolutely peculiar to the region, birds of paradise,t honeysuckers 

(Melephagide), lyre-birds, bower-birds,- cockatoos, many parrots, the 

byush-tongued lories, the “mound-making Megapodius, the emeu, the 
ssowary, and (in New Zealand)'the apteryx.§ It is also the head- 

quarters of the group of kingfishers, and it has many pigcons, including 

the crowned pigeon and the hook-billed Didunculus. There are also 

large goatsuckers, and a variety of weaver-birds and sun-birds, A ma 

titude of snakes exist, and very many poisonous ones, but no true vipers 

and no rattle-snakes, As in India, we find gavials as yell as crocodiles, 







* Or, Marsupials, s60 CONTEMPORARY Review, September, 1879, p. 21. 
tLe p 20. _t Now Guines forms, PE. a p.23 
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but no alligators. Only-in the Malayan part of the region are there 
- any land tortoises. Absolutely. peculiar reptilian forms are the Pygopus, 
the frilled lizard, the Moloch lizard, and above all (in New Zealand) . 
the lizard Sphenodon.* There are no Ophiomorpha, and no efts, but ' 
there are very many frogs and toads. As to fresh-water fishes, we have 
the very noteworthy Cerafodus (an ancient triassic form here still sur- 
* viving), while both the perch and carp families are eonspiouons by their 
absence. | 

New Zealand is very remarkable for the almost entire absence of 
indigenous mammalian life, ‘marsupial no less than placental. There: 
birds are almost the highest animals below man, and there, until his 
arrival, they held undisputed sway as represented by the ings form 
Din8rnis.t 

. Estimating roughly the proportion borne by the families of verte- 
bratet animals peculiar to separate regions to-the total number of 
families of vertebrate animals, we may say that more than a quarter of 
the whole belong to the Neo-tropical region; more than a fifth to the 
Australian region; more than an eighth to the Ethiopian region ; more 
than a tenth to the Pale-arctic region; more than a fourteenth to the 
Indian ; and not much more than a fiftieth to the Nearctic. 

The Ethiopian region seems to be the absolutely richest in the-total 
number of its families (more than 178), then the Neo-tropical (more 
than 168), next comes the Indian region (more than 166), then the - 
Australian aud Palm-arctic (leas than 150 each), and, lastly, the Nearctic 
which has somewhat above 128 families. 

As to the fauna of the ocean—apart from the question of Bathy- 
thetrical distribution—we may note that the Arctic Ocean is the home 
of the salmon family, the walrus, the narwhal, and various other ce 
In the North Atlantic we have the whalebone whales and many porp ines; 
more to the South’ we have the manatee (on its shores), also pe 
with many cephalopods, the pteropods; still further South we meet 
new forms of seals, and with new whale-like animals. In the N 

` Pacifie Ocean we have sea-liona, with the sea-qtter (Enhydra) on 
' _ coast. The South Pacific is the home of the sperm whale. The i 
Ocean contains many siluroid fishes, many corals, and is the habits of 
the sea-snakes, Its shores are the abode of the dugong. \ 

Islands situate far from the land have few native beasts—often none7~ 
and but few Batrachians. As instances may be mentioned, the Axor 
Madeira, and the Atlantic Islands, also Manritius, Bourbon, and 
R islands from the Fijis | to Juan Fernandes, and the Galapagos 


1? 







ene a retrospective glance over the facts of organic ‘distribution of i 
er own day in connection with the organic geography of antecedent 


SA tee eon oE aonn eer i See Coxremponany Review, 
January, 1880, 
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periods of the earth’s history, it is interesting to note that the first-known 
mammals of Europe and North America* resembled forms now living in 
Australia, and that, at the time of the deposition of the oolite beds, 
cycads and araucarias inhabited England.- Again, in Eocene timest 
we had lemurs, true opossums, tapirs, alligators, and gavials, simulta- 
neously in Europe, and chameleons in America, while the character of 
the fauna of the southern part of South America seems to have been 
European. In Miocene times long-armed apes, giraffes, and rhinoceroses 
existed in Europe, while giraffes and orangs existed in India. Indeed, 
at that period, there appears to have been a rich fauna, more or less 
common to Asia, Europe, and Africa, from which the existing Indian and 
Ethiopian fauna have, as it were, diverged, becoming increasingly 
different. In Pliocene times} camels, rhinoceroses, elephants, “and 
horses all coexisted in North America as well as Europe; while later, 
in South America huge precursors of the sloths ranged the forests 
(the trees of which they felled and fed on), as great marsupials in 
Australia preceded the smaller but closely-allied marsupials of our 
own day. The interesting bearing of these facts of old animal geo- 
graphy, upon the existing distribution of life, is-obvious. Difficult as 
it may be as yet to interpret’ satisfactorily the indications of migration 
and survival with modification, it is evident that we must look to. 
_ Paleontology for light which may enable us to find our way through 
the complex labyrinth of facts which constitute the geography of living 
creatures. At present these facts may perhaps be best understood by 
means of such a geographical classification of botanical and zoological 
phenomena as is here offered to the biological inquirer. 
Sr. Groras MoivarrT. 
* In the Permian and Oolite formations, See CONTEMPORARY REviEw, January, 1880, 
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_ SOME FORGOTTEN ASPECTS OF THE TRISH 
EGU ESTON, 


EVEN centuries have passed away since England took possession of 
Ireland; yet.to-day the Irish Question is still the question of the 

hour in our domestic politics., It still disturbs the relations of political 
partioa, still baffles the calculations of politicians, still threatens to wreck 
the popularity and impair the reputation of statesmen. Penal laws have. 
been abolished, one by one; the Established Church has been deposed 
from its place of privilege, and no longer vexes an alien people with ita 
insignia of domination; a Lend Act has been- passed for the express 


purpose of securing to the occupier the legitimate fruit of his capital - l 


and toil: and the result of it all is that the Irish are still unhappy and 
discontented, still crying_for justice and AGURE against English mis- 
rule, 

-How are we to account for this? How asian a phenomenon which 
has hardly a parallel in the history. of civilized Europe? Superficial 

-> observers suggest, as a sufficient answer, some inherent flaw in the Irish 
character. But the Irish, out of Ireland, are not deficient in the-virtues 

_ of which good citizens are made. They are intelligent, brave, and gene- 
rous. Under favourable conditions they are industrious and frugal. 
Long before the tide of emigration set in from Ireland to America, 
bands of poor harvest labourers from Treland came not only to England, 
but braved even the long and dreary sea-voyage to America and back ; 

_”_ and, denying themselves almost the necessaries of life, returned to Ireland 
with their‘savings to pay the rént of their miserable cabins and plots of 
Sem, and enable their families to live durmg the remainder of the 
year. And when the Famine drove the Irish across the Atlantic in 
multitudes, the figst thought of those who went away was to save money 

to pay the passage out to those who stayed behind. In the six years 

after the Famine—that is, from 1848 to-1858—the Irish in America 
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remitted to relatives in Ireland, according to the Emigration Commis- 
sioners, the sum of nearly £6,000,000, or about £1,000,000 annpally— 
a large amount for the comparatively small number of Irish then in 
America, and who had, moreover, almost all arrived in the New World 
in a state of poverty. 

Another of the most essential virtues of good citizenship is love of 
justice, and in the Irish this is admitted even by their enemies to reach 
a passion. Sir John Davys was not a man given to praise the Irish, 
but honesty forced him to bear the following testimony :—“ There is no 
nation of people under the sun that doth love equal and indifferent ’ 
justice better than the Irish, or will rest better satisfied with the execu- 
tion thereof, although it be against themselves, so as they may have. 
the benefit and protection of the law when upon just cause thef do 
desire it.” 

Shall we say, in our perplexity and despair—as some, indeed, have 
not hesitated to affirm—that there is some ineradicable antipathy of 
race which prevents the amalgamation of the Kelt and Saxon into one 
homogeneous nation ? But facts prove the contrary; for, not to men- 
tion other instances, the Highlanders of Scotland, who belong to the 
Trish race, are among the most contented and loyal of the Queen’s’ 
subjects. Nor will the fact of religious antagonism solve the riddle; 
for though it be true, as Burke says, that “the Irish have been more 
harassed for religion ihan any‘people under the sun,” they have now 
comparatively little to complain of on that score, and the present dis- 
content in Ireland does not rest on a religious basis. 


“ They say it is the fatal destiny of that land,” saya Spenser in his account of 
Ireland in 1596, “that no purposes whatsoever which are meant for her good 
will prosper or take good effect; which, whether it proceed from the very genius 
of the goil, or influence of the stars, or that Almighty God hath not yet appointed 
the time for her reformation, or that He reserveth her in this unquiet state for 
some secret scourge which shall by her come unto England, it is hard to be 
known, but yet much to be feared.” ; 


When Spenser wrote these words the English rule in Ireland was, in 
point of justice and humanity, little better than the rule of the Turk 
now ‘in the Christian provinces which still lie under the blight of his 
away. Yet in the very paragraph from which I have quoted Spenser 
speaks complacently of the “divers good plots devised, and wise coun- 
sels cast” by the English Government for the benefit of the Irish people | 
Such is the blinding effect of prejudice even on minds which are by 
nature benevolent and just! If so wise, so good, so well-informed a 
man as Spenser could so grossly deceive himself as to the conduct of 
England towards Ireland, is it quite certain that none of this self-deceit é 
still lurks in the breasts of Englishmen? Has England, in matter of 
fact, discharged to the full the reparation which she gwes to Ireland ? 

It may be pleaded, and generally is pleaded, on behalf of the British 
Parlinment, that it has gradually undone the wrongs of centuries, and 
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+ has at last placed the people of Ireland ‘on a footing of: perfect equality 
with the people of England. .But the more undoing of a wrong does 
not always place the injured person on an equality with those who have 
not been wronged. - The Sovereign’s “pardon” does not necessarily 
place the innocent convict where he was before. His health may- have 
“been rained meanwhile, or his business, or both. In equity, therefore, 
if not in strict law, he has exceptional claims on-the consideration and 

_ sympathy of the Government which did him wrong. - PRR Rahs oes 

Now, what- is the’ case of Ireland as against England?-- “ You 
abhorred ‘the Penal Code, es I did, for its vicious perfection,” writes - 
Burke to Sir Hercules Langrishe ; “ for I must do it justice.- It-was 
a complete system, full of:coherence and consistency ; well-digested and. 
well-composed in all its parts. It was a machine,of wise and elaborate 
contrivance, and as well fitted for the oppression, impoverishment, and 
degradation of-a people, and the debasement in them of human nature 
itself, as.ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man.”* 

Before I conclude, I shall venture to point out some things as to 
which the Irish are not yet, on a level of equality with the English. 
But it will be useftl, in the first place, to ran over some of the heads 
-of the terrible Penal Code’ denounced by Burke in the passage -quoted 
above. The conduct of England im the past goes far to explain the 
present condition of Ireland. : If thet conduct has been exceptional- in 
the highest degree, the Irish may be less unreasonable than is generally 
-supposed in demanding some. exceptional remedies. 

It is popularly supposed that the special ill-treatment ‘of Ireland by 
England began at the time of the Reformation. Undoubtedly the 
Reformation introduced. a new element of discord by adding to the 
antipathy of race the more potent-and more bitter antipathy of religion 
—the religion of a handful of English officials in Dublin imposed upon 
the Irish nation by the Mussulman- argument of the sword. Before 
the Réformation the Irish nation was outlawed for the crime of being 
Trish. At the Reformation it was outlawed anew for the additionak 
crime of being “ Papist.” G tae ee i 

But to say that the Irish were oùtlawed by England may appear to 

~ some an exaggerated statement. It is, however, the literal fact. The 

r truth is that England found the conquest of Ireland a much more difficult 
' matter than it had bargained for. If the Irish had been united politically 
' ‘ander one head, one of two results must have followed :—Kither the 
' English invaders would have been driven out of the country, or the Irish 
would have submitted after a few decisive defeats. But the ancient Irish 
meme were broken up: into a numbef of ‘separate tribes, owing collectively: no 

; o allegiance 'to any one single chief. This made it impossible, without a 

£ ` military ‘occupation of the whole country, to subdue and rule them in 

* the mass; and a military occupation of-the whole country was impossible. 
' Political organisations are -in this respect like aniinsl organizations, 
$ è Burke's Works, vol. iv., p. 547, : ee eee 
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When they are highly developed you can deal'svith them os individual 
entities whose power of resistance is destroyed when you have cut off or 
overcome the head. In low organizations, on the other Hand, to divide 
is simply to multiply the centres of life and of resistance. Ireland was 
politically in this undeveloped condition at the time of Strongbow’s 
invasion. No victory, however decisive on the spot, sufficed to crush 
the resistance of the population at large, because the population at large 
acknowledged no single head. Dispersed at one place, they suddenly 
attacked at another. Harassed and exasperated by this style of warfare, 
the English seem to have conceived the idea of exterminating the large 
majority of the native population. The atrocious laws decreed against 
them hardly admit of any other interpretation. The Irish werc, simply 
as Irish, placed outside the protection. of the law, and were treated 
as vermin. Submission to English rule did not bring with it the cor- 
relative privileges of au English subject. To kill an Irishman was no 
murder. “ To break a contract with him was no wrong. He could not 
sue in the English courts. The slaughter of the Irish and the seizure 
of their property were acts rewarded by the Government.” There was no 
restraint on the greed and cruelty of the oppressor, except the fear of 
retaliation. “A common defence in charges of murder was that the 
murdered man was of ‘the mere Irish.” To escape from this cruel 
‘bondage the Irish repeatedly petitioned for admission to the benefits of 
English law, and were always refused. Such was the condition of the 
Irish beyond the Pale. Nor was the lot. even of those who lived within 
it an enviable one. The degree of protection which submission to 
English rule afforded them may be tested by a statute of 1465, which 
decreed that “ any person going to rob or steal, having no faithful man 
of good name or fame in his company in English apparel,” might 
be killed by the first man who met him. This placed the life of 
every Irish man end Irish woman within the Pale at the disposal of any 
Englishman who might feel tempted to indulge his passions. 
But it is right to record even small mercies, and therefore I hasten 
to add that the bratality of this law was somewhat mitigated by a sub- 
. sequent statute which" directed the Irish within the Pale to wear 
English apparel. : í ` 
Such, however, was the fascination of the Irish character, stimulated 
here and there, perhaps, by sympathy with undeserved wronga or by 
love of adventure and a wildlife, that Englishmen were allured across 
the Pale in considerable numbers. These became proverbially “ more 
Irish than the Irish.” They learnt the language, adopted the costume, 
imbibed the manners, and got infected with the wit of the subject race. 
If this process of amalgamation had been allowed to go on unchecked, 
Treland would probably have had a different history. But it was arrested 
inside the Pale by the Reformation ; outside the Pale by the Statutes of 
Kilkenny. By these statutes an impassable gulf was dug between the 
two races. To intermarry with the Irish, or, indeed, to form any sort 
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of connection with them, was a capital crime. It was also made highly 
- penal to present an Irishman to an ecclesiastical benefice, or to grant the 
rites of hospitality to an Irish bard or story-teller. Yet the result -of 
it all was that when Henry VIII. quarrelléd with the Pope, and thus 
added the bitterness of religious persecution to the hatred already 
. ongendered by English tyranny, the area of English rule was con- 
tracted within a compass of twenty miles. ; 
_. TIl then the extermination of the, Irish, though aimed at in various ` 
“ Acts, was never openly recommended’ by English officials. It was left 
to Protestant zeal to stain the English name with this infamy. The 
poet Spenser calmly contemplates the extermination of the Irish as the 
surest method of making an “ Hibernia Pacata.” After describing in 
pathetic terms thé desolation of Munster by the ruthless soldiers of 
Elisabeth, he observes: “The end will (I assure ‘me) be very short, and 
much sooner than it can be in so great a trouble, as it seemeth, hoped 
’ for; although there should be none of them fall by the. sword nor be 
"slain by the soldier, yet thus being kept from manurance and their cattle 
from running abroad, they ‘would quickly consume themselves’ and 
devour one another.” : 
~ This horrible anticipation was, in fact, literally fulfilled, both in Elisa- i 
beth’s reign and on several subsequent occasions. In the reign of James I., 
for example, Sir Arthur Chichester reported.that he had found Ulster 
“ abounding with houses, corn, cattle, and a people who had been bred. 
up in arms” and were highly prosperous. But they were Roman 
Catholics, and must make room for Protestants. Accordingly this 
_ militant’ propagandist left the country “ desolate and waste, and the 
. people upon it enjoying nothing but as fugitives, and what they 
obtained by stealth.” But the sword and torch were too slow as 
instruments of destruction, or perhaps too expensive. At all events, - 
Chichester agrees with Spenser in putting his trust mainly in famine. 
“I have often said and written, it is famine that must consume the 
‘Trish; as our swords and other endeavours work not that speedy effect 
which- is expected. ‘Hunger would-be a better, because a speedier, 
weapon to employ against them than the sword.’* This barbarous 
policy succecded too well. Pestilence and famine committed frightfal 
havoc among those who had escaped the sword and fire. Starving 
children were to be seen feeding in the silent streets on the corpses of 
their parents, ‘and even the graves were rifled to appease the pangs of . 
‘ hunger. And these horrora went on, not during one or two years, 
but at intervals extending over generations. According to Sir William’ 
Petty’s calculation, no fewer than 604,000 of the native Irish perished, 
out of a total population of 1,466,000, in the eloven years of the war 
following the rebellion of the Irish in’ 1641—a rebellion of which 
Burke says, “Ng history that I have ever read furnishes an instance of ° 


* Seo my “Is there not a Cause?” (Longmans, 1868) where I have treated the snbjéot in 
- some 
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any that was so provoked. næ .« Figures, however,” says Mr. M‘Lennan 
in his most interesting’and instructive “ Memoir of Thomas Drummond,” 
‘convey but a poor notion of the state to which the country was 


‘reduced. Famine, as at the end of the Elizabethan wars, stepped in to 


complete the havoc of the sword. A plague followed. Suicide became ~ 
epidemic, as the only escape from the intolerable evils of life. Canni- 
balism reappeared, According to an eye-witness, whole. counties were 
cleared of their inhabitants... .. When survivors were found, they 
were either old men and women, or children. ‘I have seen these miser- 
able creatures,’ says Colonel Laurence, ‘ plucking stinking carrion out of 
a ditch, black and rotten, and been credibly informed that they digged 
corpses out of the grave to eat.” 


Did these dreadful sufferings soften towards the Irish the hearts of 
their English oppressors? On the contrary, says Sir William Petty, 
writing in 1672, “some furious spirits have wished that the Irish would 
rebel again, that they might be put to the sword.” 

Another era of persecution dates from William of Orange, and it was 
not till the twenty-seventh of the reign of George II. that the Penal 
Code reached what Mr. M‘Lennan calls “the fulness of its hideousness 
—the reproach of politicians, and disgrace of Protestants and Church- 
men.” He gives such an admirably compressed summary of these 
abominable laws that I think the reader will excuse my quoting the 


passage in extenso :— 


‘The Papist was withdrawn from the charge and education of his family. He 
could educate his children neither at home nor abroad. He could not be their 
guardian, nor the guardian of any other person's children. Popish schools were 
prohibited, and special disabilities attached to Papists bred abroad. A premium 
was set on the breach of filial duty and the family affections. Ifa son declared 
himself Protestant, which he might do in ray loed: a third of his father's fortune 
was at once applied to his use; the father’s estate was secured to him as heir, a 
life-rent merely being left to the father. A father’s settlement to the prejudice 
of the heir-at-law might be instantly defeated by the heir becoming Protestant. 
If the heir continued a Papist, the estate gavelled—went in equal shares to the 
sona—a modification of old.Irish law introduced to break up the estates of the 
Papista, so that none should be on the land above the condition of a beggar. If 
there were no sons it gavelled on the daughters; if no children, then on the col- 
laterals. Papists who had lost their lands, and had grown rich in commerce, 
could neither buy land nor lend their money on heritable security. `The Papista 
could get no hola, direot or indirect, upon the soil. Even a lease to a Papist, to 
be legal, must have been short. Any Papist above sixteen years of age might 
be called on to take the oath of abjuration, and, on turice declining, he suffered 
a premunire. If he entertained a priest or a bishop, he was fined; for a third 
offence he forfeited his whole fortune. The exqrcise of his religion as forbidden ; 
its chapels were shut up; ita priests banished, and hanged if they returned 
home. An Act passed the Irish Parliament, ‘providing that every Roman 
Catholic priest caught should be It A Papist could not enter the profes~ 
sion of the law. He could not marry a Protestant (the fatal Kilkenny provision 

* Letter tothe Bishop of Chester: “ Correspondence,” vol. i. p. 337. 


+ As the Contemponary Review is read by both sexes, L must refer my read ars to other 
sources for the omrtted word. 
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against mixing over again). He could neither vote at vastries, nor serve on 
grand juries, nor act as a constable, as a sheriff, or under-sheriff, or a i j. 
He could neither vote at elections, nor sit in Parliament. In short, he was 
excluded from any office of ‘public trust or emolument, ‘The Catholics,’ says 
Sir H. Parnell,“ ‘in place of being the free subjects of a prince from whom they | 
were, taught to expect only justice and ‘mercy, were made the slaves of every 
one, even of the meanest of their Protestant countrymen. Had they become 
mere slaves they might have expected some dégree of hyniane'treatment; but as 
the policy whio had made them slaves held them at the damé tithe as'the natyral 
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and interested enemies of their masters, they were doomed to experience all the > . ` 


oppression of tyranny without any, of the chanoes, which other slaves enjoy, of 
the tyrants being merciful, and feeling their tyranny secure."f © 
In short, the Irish Roman Catholics who survived their “persecutions 
were literally dispossessed of their native country. Lord'Clare, the Irish 
Lord Chancellor at the time of the Union, made that statement in his 
place in Parliament. After showing that “the whole land of Ireland 
had‘ been confiscated, with the exception of the estates of five or- six. 
families of English blood,” sind that “ no inconsiderable portion of the 
island had been confiscated twice, or perhaps thrice, in the course of a 
century,” hé goes on to make the following remarkable declaration :— 
“The situation therefore of the Irish nation at the Revolution (of 1688) 
stands unparalleled in the history of the inhabited world. If the wars.of 
England, carried on here from the reign of ‘Elizabeth, had been waged agrinst a 
-foreign enemy, the inhabitants would have retained their possessions under the 
established law of civilized nationa;” but the policy of England was “a déclara- 
tion of perpetual war against the natives of Ireland, and it has rendered her a blank 


* amidst the nations of Europe, and retarded her progrem in the civilized world.” 


Of the Irish landlords he says that.“ confiscation is their common 
title; and from their first settlement they have been hemmed in by the 
old inhabitants brooding over their discontent in sullen indignation.” | 
One of the great evils of our dealing with Ireland is that we Have 
persisted in governing her according fo: English prejudices and ideas. 
Not thus have we dealt with India, or French Canada, or even the ‘Isle 
of Man! and the Channel Islands. The land tenure of Ireland was 


` altogether different from that-of England. The land belonged to the 


sept, not to the chief, or to any of his vassals., ‘This was forgotten or 
ignored when the lands of chiefs were declared forfeit and granted to 
fresh landlords. The occupiers, on the other hand, regarded theese 
lands as their own; and this idea, founded originally in fact, has never 
passed clean ‘out of their minds, and it lies at the root of a good deal 
of the present land agitation. It was not a mere class which the con-- 


fiscations disinherited and: uprooted from the soil, but the entire race of _ 


* Irishmen; ‘and these still cherish the tradition that they are the lawful 


owners of the land. E - 
And as if jt were not enough to have divorced a whole nation from the 
soil which gave it birth, and which of right belonged to it, the ‘ingenuity 
of English stategraft found other means of completing the ruin of 
Ireland. Till Queen Elisabeth’s reign the Irish had a. flourishing trade 
á * An ancestor, I believe, of the M.P. for Meath . z j 
t “Memors af Thomas Drummond,” pp. 215-217. 
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in supplying England with cattle. This was supposed to depreciate 
rents in England, and Irish cattle were accordingly declased by Act of 
Parliament “ a nuisance,” and their importation was forbidden. There- ' 
upon the Irish killed their cattle at home and sent them to England as 
salted meat. This provoked another Act of Parliament, forbidding 
in perpetuity the importation of all cattle from Ireland, “ dead or alive, 
great or small, fat or lean.” Nevertheless the Lord-Lieutenant 
appealed to Ireland on behalf of the sufferers from the Great Fire 
of London. The Irish were wretchedly poor, and had no gold or 
silver to spare; but they sent a handsome contribution in cattle. 
This gift the landed interest in England resented in loud and angry 
tones as “a political contrivance to defeat the prohibition of Injsh 
cattle.” Driven to their wits’ ends, the Irish turned the hides of their 
cattle into leather, which they exported to England. - But here too they 
were baffled by English jealousy. Then they took to sheep farming, and 
sent excellent wool to England. Again the landed interest of England 
took alarm, and Irish wool was declared contraband by Act of Parliament in 
the reign of Charles II. The Irish then manufactured the raw material at 
home, and soon drove a thriving trade in woollen stuffs. The manufac- 
turers of England thereupon rose up against the iniquity of Irish com- 
petition, and the woollen manufactures of Ireland were promptly 
excluded from the markets of the. Continent. They were, however, 
so excellent and so cheap that the industry still flourished. But English 
jealousy never ceased its clamour against it, and in the year 1698 both 
Houses of the English Parliament petitioned the King to suppress it. 
His Majesty replied to the Lords that he would “ take care to do what 
their Lordships desired.” To the Commons he said: “I shall do all 
that in me lies to discourage the woollen manufacture of Ireland,” 
Discouraged they were accordingly ; and so effectually that, whereas two 
centuries ago they held its own against England in foreign markets, I find 
from an official return of 1866 the following significant figures :— 
The value of the woollen exports of Great Britain in that year was 
£21,795,971; that of Freland £246. The woollen industry being 
destroyed, the Irish tried their hand, with marked success, at the manu- 
facture of silk. From that field also British jealousy drove them in 
despair. But they are a pertinacious race, and do not readily “say 
die.” So they tried their hands at the smaller industries, since all the 
larger ones were tabooed them. Availing themselves of Ireland’s 
_ facilities for the manufacture of glass, they were summarily stopped by 
a law which prohibited the exportation af glass from Ireland, and its 
importation -into Ireland from any country save England. Cotton, 
sugar, soap, candle-making, and other manufactures were all tried in 
turn, and with a like result. To crush her industries beyond all hope 
of competition with English merchants, all the Mediterranean ports 
were closed against her, and she was at length shut out from commerce 
with the whole world, Old and New, including even our own colonies. 
x2 
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To such a pitch did this cruel policy, aa not more cruel than stapiĝ, 
reach, that even thé spontaneous produce of the ocean which washed his 
shores could not be enjoyed by the Irishman without the jealous inter- 
ference of English interests; and the fishermen of Waterford and 
Wexford were thought presumptuous for pursuing their calling along 
their own coasts because, forsooth! the fish markets of England might 
thereby be injured. One solitary industry remained to Ireland. She was 
allowed to cultivate the linen trade, though “ British interests ” tried 
to strangle it also; and Manchester, in 1785, sent a petition to Parlia- _ 
- ment, signed by, 117,000 persons, praying for the prohibition of Irish 
linens. The voice of reason and justice for once prevailed, and Derry, 
ang Belfast, and Lisburn flourish to prove what the rest of Ireland ` 
might now be, if the purblind champions of “British interests ” had 
not then, as lately, ignorantly sacrificed, to a purely i imaginary danger, 
the welfare and goodwill of an oppressed race. The sins of nations, 
as of individuals, are sure to find them out, and we have no just cause ` 
of complaint if events should prove that our sins against Ireland are 
not yet expiated in full. We robbed the Irish of their land, and they 
betook themselves to other industries for livelihood. Of these we robbed 
them also, and drove them back upon the land exclusively for their 

support. Yet we wonder that thereis now a Land Question in Ireland I 

The task ‘before us, then, is to create in the Irish mind a respect— 
not for justice, for that the Irishman has in abundance, but—for 

English Jaw which has been to him, till quite recently, a synonym for 

all that is cruel and unjust. “ The truth is,” says Sir John Davys, no 

lover of the Irish, “that in time of peace the Irish are more fearful to 
offend the law than the English, or any other nation whatsoever.” That 
expression, “in time of peace,” explains much. English law has too 
long presented itself to the Irish in such guise that they have come to 
regard it as their enemy, and their relation towards it as one of chronic 
warfare. The legislation of recent years has indeed done much to 
counteract this mischievous impression. Let us _try the effect of what 

Lord Beaconsfield called lately “the magid ‘of patience.” -Effects 

which are permanent are generally slow of growth. Irish disaffection 
` has retired step by step before the advance of English justice. A 
decade has not yet passed since Mr. Gladstone’s Land and Church Acts ; 
yet they have already borne most ample and most promising fruit, as any 
one will see who will take the trouble to. compare the state of Ireland 
‘now with what it was in 1867-8. 

If, then, it could be shown+that Mr. Gladstone’s remedial legislation 
was “the uttermost farthing” of the arrear of debt which England 
owes to Ireland, it would be most unreasonable to regard it as a failure 
because it has got yet produced all the good which was expected from 
it. It has already produced much, and will yet produce more. Ten years 
are but a short time for erasing-the evil results of centuries of wrong.. 


- Statesmen who foresee evils in the distance,” says Machievelli, “find it easy 
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$o apply a remedy; but if we wait till they are upon us the remedy comes too 
date, for the malady has probably become incurable. And thus it happens to 
statesmen as it does to physicians in dealing with-consumption, which in the 
beginning is easy to cure and difficult to recognise; but which becomes easy to 
recognise and difficult to cure after long neglect and improper treatment have 
given it a secure lodging in the system.”* 

lt is thus that England’s statesmen have too often treated the mala- 

- dies of Ireland. Even when the remedy was excellent it was delayed 
till the disease had reached a crisis, and the gift had lost all its grace, 
and therefore half its virtue. 

“ It is not pleasant to remember, but is it not true, that most of our conces- 
sions to Ireland have been wrung from our fears rather than granted by our 
generosity or sense of justice? And can it be affirmed with truth that even 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church is altogether free from this taint? Is it 
not the fact that it was the sudden apparition of Fenian assassins in the very 
bosom of our English society which first brought home to the public mind with 
sturtling emphasis the truth, dimly realised and PEN acknowledged before 
that there was indeed an Irish grievance which could no longer be trifled with ? 
‘The murder of a policeman in open day in Manchester, and the horrible outrage 
in Clerkenwell, convinced more men in a few weeks than had ever bean convinced 
by a whole generation of eloquent statesmen and powerful writera. ` That is the 
lesson which we have perseveringly taught to Ireland; and is it so ees surprising 
that the lesson has made an impression, and that the Irish peasant should some- 
times persuade himself that the | 
ened by rougher arguments than mere appeals to reason.”+ 

So I wrote ten years ago, when the events referred to were so fresh 
in men’s minds as to make my description of the impression they pro- 
duced appear tame and commonplace. Yet so evanescent seems to be 
the impression left by national panics that Mr. Gladstone’s much milder 
reference in Midlothian to the Clerkenwell explosion and the Fenian 
murder at Manchester has been denounced as a libel on Parliament, 
and an incitement to the commission of similar crimes; and even some 
staunch Liberals have joined in the chorus of rebuke. It is well to recall 
Mr. Gladstone’s actual words: “ What happened in the case of the Irish 
Church? That down to the year 1865, and the dissolution of that 
year, the whole question of the Irish Church was dead.” But the 
Fenian outrages took place, and “at once the whole country became 
alive to Trish questions; and the question of the Irish Church revived.” 
Is there a word of that statement which is not far within the frontier 
of strict fact? In closing the great debate which sealed, the doom of 
the Irish Church Establishment in 1868, Mr. Gladstone made, unre- 

` buked, a similar declaration in answer to a taunt from Mr. Disraeli : 


.  “ Circumstances were not ripe then [1.¢., in 1866], as they are now. Circum- 
stances were not ripe, in so far that we did not know so much then as wo know 
now with respect to the intensity of Fenianism. Nor was there any member of 
that Government who would have been for one moment justified in giving the 
official account of Fenianism which has been given within the hearing of us all 
during the last few weeks by the noble Earl the Chief Secretary for Ireland.” 


Earl Russell had already, in a pamphlet addressed*in the form of a 
* Il Primctpe, cap. iü. t ‘Is Liberal Policy a Failure?’ p, 27. 


aggard conscience of England needs to be quick- 


4 
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letter to Mr. Chichester Fortescue, urged a complete reversion of the 
policy of the Liberal party towards -Ireland in consequence of the 
Fenian outrages. The Liberals who have lectured Mr. Gladstone for 
his ingenuous repetition of a stale historical truism have wonderfdlly 
short memories. What are the facts? On the 28th of March, 1865, 
-Mr. Dillwyn made the following motion in the House of Commons :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the present position of the Irish 
Church Establishment is unsatisfactory, and calls for the early attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government.” 

Lord Palmerston was absent during the debate, and only came into 
the-House in time for the division. In his absence Sir George Grey, 
on that as on other -occasions, led the House and represented , the 
Gqvernment. After Mr. Dillwyn’s motion had been‘duly seconded, Sir 
- George Grey ‘got up to state the policy of the Government and the 
Liberal party. He opposed Mr. Dillwyn’s mild motion with a peremp- 
tory negative which barred all hope of any action by the Liberal party 
in the direction of disestablishment. One or two extracts will: ‘show 
that I am not exaggerating :— 


“ Her Majesty's Government Parë no kakia in saying that fies: are Snot 

; prepared to undertake the responsibility of proposing to Parliament a Bill calcu- 
to effect that object ..... It was because the Irish Protestant Church 

did exist and would continue to exist as part of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, that I advocated the Maynooth Endowment Act, and I still think that 
that was the only justification of the measure: . . . . It [ke. the Irish Church} 
is not of tecant creation ; it rests upon the prescription of centuries, and it is 
rooted in our institutions, The firm belief of the a ïs that it could 
not be subverted without revolution, with all the horrors that attend revolution.” 


T was present in the House of Commons during that debat® and I 
well remember the ringing cheers which that lest sentence evoked from 
the serried ranks of Liberals on the benches behind Sir George Grey, 
as wéll as from the Conservative benches opposite. Surely here is proof 
sufficient ‘that as.late as 1865 the question of disestablishment in Ireland - 
was “dead in England.”. 

Mr. Gathorne Hardy. followed Sir Géorge Grey in an able and tem- 


perate speech, and he was followed by Mr. Gladstone in a speech which* - 


opened a little chink in the door which Sir George Grey had so uncere- + ; 
- moniously slammed against all who hoped for disestablishment. 

Mr. Dillwyn’s motion, Mr. Gladstone said, affirmed two propositions : 
first, that the position of the Irish Church was unsatisfactory ; ; secondly, 
that it called for the early attention of Her Majesty’s Government. 
To the first proposition—and, here Mr. Gladstone diverged. from the 
policy of the Goverrment as represented by the great majority of the 
Whig party—Mr. Gladstone assented.’ With respect to the, second, 
“we live,” he said, “in a country where the course of policy is to ba 
determined by tĦo actual feelings of the country itself” A Minister 
could a take up the question till AROR opinion was ripe for it. “He 
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must have men, he must have representatives of the people, he must have 
the people out of doors.” There was no sign of any such awakening, 
and therefore “ surely it is not consistent with the first elements of the 
duty of a Government to promote the. agitation of a question in this 
country, and to rake up all the embers of former animosities,” except in 
such a state of public feeling as would enable them to propose legislation 
on, the question. He admitted that this way of looking at the matter was” 
not likely to be avery popular one, But it was “ not so much a question 
for present as for future consideration. Those who now take the 
responsibility of delivering their opinions upon the question ought not > 
to regard so much the satisfaction which they may give to their hearers 
at the present moment, as to be careful in laying down principles founded 
in truth and justice—principles which cannot be affected by any change 
of time or circumstances.” 

_ In the spring of 1867 a resolution, aiming directly at disestablish- 
ment, was moved by Sir John Gray. How did Mr. Disraeli, who was 
then Prime Minister, meet it? Not with a direct negative, but with 
“the previous question ”—in other words, with the plea of inoppor- ` 
tuneness. The truth is, the Fenian outrages had converted the Con- 
servative party to the policy of doing something—a policy urgently 
advocated by the friends of the Irish Church, and even by dignitaries 
of that Establishment. This revulsion of public feeling may be 
gauged by the fact that Sir John Gray’s motion was defeated by the 
narrow majority of twelve, there being no more than 195 Tories who 
could make up their minds to vote against it. Sir George Grey, Sir 
Robert Peel, and other representatives of the “moderate Liberals,” voted 
with Mr. Disraeli; but Lord Hartington was amengst those who helped to 
swell Sir John Gray’s minority. 

Mr. Gladstone spoke in the debate on Sir John Gray’s motion, and 
agreed with the seconder of the motion in denouncing the Irish Church 
Establishment “ as a monstrous injustice.” Still he did not think that 
public opinion in England was ripe for legislating on the questiou, and 
therefore, while supporting the principles of the motion, he abstained 
from yoting.* A year‘later Mr. Gladstone proposed the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church. 


* The Right Hon. W. H. Smith, in his at Sutton on i Jaitary 15, complained of 
the language of Mr. Gladstone and other Liberal speakers towards the ‘Government as 
‘acundaloos” As a faot, Mr. Gladstone was careful to declare’ through all bis Mid- 
; that he imputed no bad motive to any member of the Tory party. 


Ga the tue it is almost im ible to read a amgle- Tory speech which does 
not attack Mr. Q: me’s personal aie terms. Tak ey by way of 
example, the following extract from a on January 17 toa Conservative 


Amocistion, by Mr. Grantham, one of the Pe enrs for Hast Surrey :— — Conmderin 


aming, for men of all classes E ritte to hin to. se how 
etermined by their disgust at the conduct of the Liberal Oela But a letter 
had been received from an Independent minister at Tunb: Wells concerning & 
matter he would refer to ini ardar te ahow the character of that Gladstone. In private 
life, a man who would act as he had acted would be soouted—he would not be tolerated for 
a moment. The suppressio veri and the suggexto falsi in his speeches were almost ludicrous. 
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What had wrought this revolution in public opinion ? « Undoubtedly 
the Fenian outrages. And the first to move was not Mr. Gladstone, but 
the- chief of the Tory party. A contemporary writer has given the 
following vivid account of the “ extraordinary ascendancy which the 
continuous action of the conspiracy had gained on the public mind ” :— 

“A panic spread through all England, which was suddenly intensified by the 
terrible Clerkenwell outrage... .. . England spent the last weeks of last year 
(i4., 1867) in a state of agitation and turmoil which could hardly be greater if a 
French army were marphing acroas Wimbledon Common.’ Guard was mounted 
on the shipping in the river. The clerks of the Post Qffice kept armed watch, 
day and night, through Christmas week, on the mail bags. The fleors of Downing 
Street were littered deep with sand, so that Greek fire might soak, and not burn. 
The police, expeditiously trained to the use of cutlames and revolvers, patrolled 
in watchful couples) The Guards gravel ted from hour to hour to md 
fortle from their barracks and charge the Tan on Irish. . Arrangements for artil- 
lary were curiously blended with the disposition of fire-engines. The Volunteers, 
ware ready. For safety sake they commonly put their arms in the custody of the 
regular army, not unfrequently unscrewing the nipples beforehand, In Tondon 
and ite neighbourhood 100,000 special constables were sworn in. Thousands of 
sentinels shivered, listening through long, foggy nights for the enemy expected, 
at arsonala, dockyards, magazinea. ™ i 

When Parliament met the influence of the panic was soon visible in 
the action of the Government. The Prime Minister (Mr. Disraeli) 
declared that the Government had “a liberal, a truly liberal, policy” 
for Ireland. The present Lord Derby declared the Irish Question to 
be “the question of tho hour.” And the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Lord Mayo) expounded the policy of the Government in a speech of 
four hours’ duration. _ The gist of his exposition was that the Govern- 
ment must meet the “ disaffection” and “ disloyalty,” which he admitted, 
with a comprehensive policy, the mainspring of which must be “ religious 
equality.” This he explained, however, as a policy of “ levelling up.” 
In fact, the Government, to use a phrase that has become classical, 
—there help for it but th f unpartiamentary th imply lics; 
inat was what thoy wero. Before Mr, Gladstone went to Voollscd Tord Buiter 
had i a Q the disestabhshmerb 
af the Irish Church was out of the range of practical politics. But Mr. Gladstone r 


policeman: murdered. tu - 
things altered the whole questidh and led him to disestabliah 


meaning only 
one we could pat pressure on him tha’ would induce him to do anything. Ashe said at 
Tunbridge Walls, the agrarian democrats of Ireland had only to murder a landlords and 
Mr. G © would confiscate the land, or, if bi were murdered he would disestablish 
the ish Ohurch. a poing appealed by the Independent minister referred 
to, said he did not know which was worse, the abusive or the want of information 


arouse any interest in the subject. But it so pga hag Hah eo thers 


by laridge, i 
which it was distinotly denied that Mr. Gladstone had any sympathy with the movement for 
utterly ob variance with Mr. Gladstone'a ` 
© assortion that he had denounoed it. What were ou to do with a man like that, who mid 
one thing one day ‘and another thing another, Just as it pleased him for the moment? The 
- Government were aseaijed by the most unscrupulous opponents any Government ever, had 
to deal with, and they did tall such libs that it was necessary to form associations for the 


of di the trath. 
me Dublin Review, at April, 1868, p 504, 
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intended to“ consolidate” the Irish. Church by ‘the amputation of a 
number of parishes, and to appease her assailants by the bribe of 
“concurrent endowment.” Thus challenged, Mr. Gladstone proposed 
his counter policy of diseatablishment. 

These being the simple facts, it surely betrays a somewhat effeminate 
temper to fly into a passion on being reminded of them in such gentle 
language as that employed by Mr. Gladstone in his Dalkeith speech. 
But my chief reason for deprecating this temper is the apprehension 
which I feel lest it should prompt Parliament once more to shut its 
eyes and ears to Irish complaints, till we are again landed in a crisis, 
and are obliged to legislate in a panic. f 

Dr. Neilson Hancock, an authority of great weight, gives the follow- 
ing list of grievances. which are still awaiting redress in Ireland, in 
addition to such as are connected with the land, and which he “dis- 
-cnsses at-length :*— 

“ Religious equality made complete; equal educational advantages and privi- 
lege with Great Britain ; equal Poor Laws with England ;' localization of juris- 
diction carried to the same extent as in England end Sootland; and the asimila- 
tion wkich has been commenced in the Criminal Code to be carried out vigorously 
and actively, on Sir Robert Peel’s principles, throughout the whole law, so as to 


have one law for the United Kingdom, except for specified cases with reasons 
stated.” 


This catalogue by no means exhausts the disadvantages at which 
Ireland still stands, as compared with the rest of the United Kingdom. 
But it is impossible to discuss any of them at the tail of an article. 
Of one thing, however, we may rest assured. Until these grievances, 
or at least the chief of them, are redressed, the agitation for Home 
Rule will neither be coerced nor charmed to rest. And probably the 
best cure for most of the evils complained of would be some local 
machinery for settling local questions in the direction suggested by 
Mr. Gladstone in Midlothian—a suggestion which he had previously 
made in a.speech at Aberdeen, while in the responsible position of 
Prime Minister.- The Irish are. at bottom a shrewd and practical 
people, and in agitating for Home Rule they probably ask more than 
they expect, or perhaps particularly desire, to get. “Home Rule” is 
an elastic phrase, and I see no substantial reason, except the uBptc 
which is so characteristic of the.dominant Englishman, why the Irish 
demand for an inguiry into the subject should not be gracefully con- 
ceded. Hear patiently what an Irishman has got to say for himself, 
and you will find him ready enough to consider the arguments which 
you allege on the other side. What he cannot endure is to be 
patronizingly pooh-poohed like a great baby crying lustily for unattain- 
able objects. Where would be the harm of granting the Home Rulers 
a Committee of Inquiry? The Government of-the day, whatever its e 
politics, might be trusted to make a judicious selection of members, 
and the chances are, that the inguiry would resu in some highly 

* Boo Fortaighily Reviow of January. 
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useful suggestions of a practical nature. Let me jot down a few points 
which certainly seem to call for some sort of home-rule treatment. 

About ten years ago the town of Newry laudably resolved to provide 
itself with good water. The strictly necessary preliminary expenses 
would have been trifling’ had there been some local tribunal to decide 
on the spot, or at least in Ireland, the points at issue. But it was. 

to pass a bill through Parliament. ‘Witnesses had to be 

brought to London, and counsel to be’retained for months. The bill 
was passed at last; but it cost the town of Newry £20,000: In ‘cases 
like this why should there not be a body of Special’ Commissioners 
with assessora, as -in the Court of Admiralty? Why should it be 
necessary to incur the delay and expense of obtaining Parliamentary. 
powgrs for matters of-such purely local interest as the laying down of 
pipes, the construction of reservoirs, and the necessary imposition of 
rates? A tribunal such as I have suggested could, like Election Judges, 
examine witnesses on the ‘spot, and issue a special report which would 
have the force of law. Any reasonable arrangement might be made 
for power of appeal—a ‘power “which ron be ki exercised under. 
the circumstances. -` 

Gas lies under the same practical disabilities as' water. ` But tram- 


‘ways may be laid down by Orders in Council. ` So that the principle 


of my suggestion is already recognised. ` Why should not local railways 
be under the control of local Boards—subject, of course, to appeal to 
some superior tribunal as to cost and power to take land at a valuation ? 
Even now the county tribunals are entrusted with authority for the 
making, repairing, and rating for roads.. Why should a difference be- 
made between local roads and local railways ? 7 

These are ‘samples of many things which touch the daily interests 
of the Irish people, but which they are-not free to transact without the 
annoyance ‘and expense of being obliged to come over to London for 
Parliamentary sanction. Who will deny that Home Rule is needed in 
such cases? Whéther a ‘body of Commissioners, with full powers, 
sitting in Dublin as a Central Body, would be better than a shifting ` 
commission deciding causes on the spot is a subject of fair discussion. 
The experiment, if successful in Ireland (as it probably would be), 
would certainly be extended to other parts of the United Kingdom, 
and a vast saving would thus be made in the time and energy of the 
Imperial Parliament, which are now so much frittered away on matters, 
which would be much more effectively as well as economically ag 


-- with outside the walls of Parliament. 


One other question, a paramount one, which Ireland is clearly entitled 
to settle for herself, is the question of higher education. So long as the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland are not allowed a University and secondary 
schools for the education of their children they have a’ right to protest 
that they are not on a footing of religious equality with the ‘rest of their 
fellow-subjects. To throw Trinity College open to them at this time of ` 
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day in fall satisfaction of their claims is, however well intended, little 
better than mockery. -Where the Queens Colleges failed, Trinity 
College is not likely to succeed. Is it the influencę of the priest- 
hood that is dreaded? The way to rivet that influence is to confine 
the education of the Irish laity to convent schools and religious 
seminaries. The minds of the priests themselves would expand and 
be ennobled by the more bracing atmosphere of a University life, 
and the daily friction with the minds of the Roman Catholic laity. 
We have tried long enough to coerce the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
out of their religious convictions, and we have succeeded in making them 
the most Ultramontano nation in Europe. Would it not be well to try 
the effect of letting them for once have their own way in the matter of 
education? I am not so sanguine as to suppose that Home Rule of the 
kind which I have suggested would at once satisfy Mr. Parnelf and 
those who sympathize with him. But I believe that it would, in due 
time, satisfy the vast majority of the Irish population. At all events, 
when the British Parliament has satisfied all the legitimate demands of 
the Irish people it will then, but not before, be in a secure aie for 
resisting all demands which are not legitimate. 
Marcora MacCott. 


USURY. 
PE A REPLY AND A REJOINDEN. 


HAVE been honoured by the receipt of a letter from the Bishop of 

Manchester, which, with his Tordship’s permission, I have requested 

the editor of the Contzmrorary Review to place before the large circle 

‘of his readers, with a brief accompanying statement of the circumstances 

by which the letter has been called forth, and such imperfect reply a as it 
is in my power without delay. to render. 


J. RBusKn. 


ay 


Muaxcuzster, December 8, 1879. 
Daar Srz,—In a letter from yourself to the Rev. F, A. Malleson, 
published in the Conrzaponary Raview of the current month (p. 548), 
I observe the following passage:—“I have never yet heard so 
much as one (preacher) heartily proclaiming against all those € deceivers 
with vain words, that no ‘covetous person, which is an idolator, 
hath any inheritance in the Kingdom of Christ and of God; 
and on myself personally and publicly challenging the Bishops of 
England generally, and by name the Bishop of Manchester, to say 
whether usury was, or was not, according to the will of God, I have 
received no answer from any one of them.” I confess, for myself, that 
until I saw this passage in print a few days ago, I was unaware of the 
existence of such challenge, and therefore I could not answer it. .It 
appears to have been dejivered (4) in No..82 of a series of letters which, 
under the title of Fors Clavigera, you have for some time been addressing 
to the working classes of England, but which, from the peculiar mode of 
etheir publication, are not easily accessible to the general reader; and 
which I have only caught a glimpse of, on the library-table of the 
Athensum Club, on the rare occasions when I am able to use my 
privileges as a member of that Society. I have no idea why I had the 
honour of being specially mentioned by name (B) ; but I beg to assure you | 
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that my silence did not arise from any discourtesy towards my challenger, 
nor from thut discretion which, some people may think,*is usually the 
better part of episcopal valour, and which consists in ignoring inconve- 
nient questions from a sense of inability to answer them ; but simply from 
the fact that I was not conscious that your lance had touched my shield. 
The question you have asked is just one of those to which Aristotle’s 
wise caution applies: “ We must distinguish and define such words, if 
we would know how far, and in what sense, the opposite views are true” 
(Eth, Nie., ix. c. viii. §8). What’do you mean by “ usury’? (c) Do 
you comprehend undor it any payment of money as interest for the use 
of borrowed capital? or only exorbitant, inequitable, grinding interest, 
such as the money-lender, Fufidius, extorted ? e 
Quinas hic capiti mercedes exsecat, aique 
Nom perdifior quisque ext, tanto acrius urget : 
eae soctatur modo sumta veste viril: 


tribus duris tironum. Marime, quis no 
in a exclamas, simul atque audivit t—Hor. ‘Bat, i 2. 14-18, 


Usury, in itself, is a purely neutral word, carrying with it, in its 
primary meaning, neither praise nor blame; and a “ usurer” is defined 
in our dictionaries as “a person accustomed to lend money and take 
interest for it’—-which is the ordinary function of a banker, without 
whose help great commercial undertakings could not be carried out; 
though it is obvious how easily the word may “pass into a term of 
reproach, so that to have been “ called a usurer” was ono of ¿he bitter 
memories that rankled most in Shylock’s catalogue of his wrongs. 

I do not believe that anything has done more harm to the practical 
efficacy of religious sanctions than the extravagant attempts that are 
frequently made to impose them in cases which they néver originally — 
contemplated, or to read into “ ordinances,” evidently “imposed for a 
time”—éicarmpara plypt xapov (Heb. ix. 10)—a law of eternal and 
immutable’ obligation. Just as we are told (p) not to expect to find 
in the Bible a scheme of physical science, so I do not expect to 
find there a scheme of political economy. What I do expect to 
find, in relation to my duty to my neighbour, are those unalter- 
able principles of equity, fairness, truthfulness, honesty (8), which are. 
the indispensable bases of civil society. I am sure I have no need 
to remind you that, while a Jew was forbidden by his law to take 
usury—i.e., interest for the loan of money—from his brother, if he 
were waren poor and fallen into decay with him, and this generous 
provision was extended even to strangers and sojourners in the land 
(Lev. xxv. 85—88), and the interesting story in Nehemiah (v. 1—18), 
tells us how this principle was recognised in the latest days of the 
commonwealth—still in that old law there is no denunciation of usury® 
in general, and it was expreasly permitted in the caso of ordinary 
strangers* (Deut. xxiii. 20). 


+ In Proverbs xxvii 9, “usury” is coupled with “unjust gain,” and a a spirit 
towards the poor, whioh shows in fy lint sanso tho word it to. be understood ere, and in 
such other passages as Pz. xv. 5 and Erek, xvui 8, 9. 
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_ It seems to me plain also that our Blessed Lord’s precept about 
“lending, hopiħg for nothing: again ” (Luke vi. 35), has the same, or a 
similar, class of circumstances in view, and was intended simply to 
govern a Christian man’s conduct to the poor and needy, and “ such ag 
have no helper,” and cannot, without a violent twist (¥), be construed intd 
a general law-determining for ever and in all cases the legitimate use 
of capital. ' Indeed, on ‘another. occasion, and in a very. memorable 

_ parable, the great Founder of Christianity recognises, and impliedly 
sanctions, the practice of lending money at interest. “Thou oughtest,” 
says the master; addressing his unprofitable servant “thou oughtest ”— 
#8ece— to have put my' money to the-exchangers; and then, at my 
coming, I should have received mine own-with oe 

“ St. Paul, no doubt, denounces the covetous.” (¢)- But who is the 
wheovécrne? Not the man ‘who may happen to have money out on 
Joan ot a.fair rate of interest; but, as Liddell and Scott give the 
meaning of the word, “ one who-has or claims miore than his share ; 
hence, greedy, grasping, selfish.” Of such men, whose ‘affections are 

wholly set on things of the earth, and ‘who. are not- -very scrupulous 
how they gratify them, it may, perhaps, not-improperly be said (x) that 
they “have no inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God.” 
But here, again, it would be a manifest “ wresting” of the words to 
make them apply to s case which we have no proof that the Apostle 
had in contemplation when he uttered them. Rapacity, greed of gain, 
harsh ‘and oppressive dealing, taking unfair advantage of our own supe: ` 
` rior knowledge and another’s ignorance, ‘shutting up the ‘bowels of 
compassion towards a-brother who we see has need—all these ‘and the 
like things are forbidden by the very spirit of Christianity, and are 
manifestly “not according to the will of God,” for they are all of them 

-forms of injustice or wrong. “But money may be lent at interest 
without one of these bad passions being brought into play, and in these 
cases I confess my. inability to see where; either in terms or in spirit, 
such use of money is condemned either ‘by the Christian code of charity, | 
or by that natural law-of conscience which we are told (1) is written on 
the hearts of men. - 

Let me take two or three simple instances by way of illustration? 

The following has happened to myself. All my life through—from the 
time when my income was not a tenth part of what it is now—I have felt 
it d duty, while endeavouring -to discharge all proper claims, to live 
within that income, so to adjust my expenditure to it that there should- 
be a margin on the right side. e This margin, of course, accumulated, 
and reached in time, say, £1000. Just then, say, the London and 
‘North-Western Railway Company proposed to issue Debenture Stock, 
bearing four per cent. interest, for the purpose of exommunications of 
and so increasing the wealth, by facilitating the. intercommunications of ‘ 
the country. Whom in the world am I injuring—what conceivable wrong 
am I déing—where or how am I- thwarting “ the Will of God ”—if I 
let the Company have my #1000, and have been receiving from them 
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£40 a year for the use of it ever since? Unless the money had been 
forthcoming from some quarter or other, a work which vas absolutely 
necessary for the prosperity of the nation, and which finds remunerative 
employment (x) for an immense number of Englishmen, enabling them 
to bring up their families in respectability and comfort, would never have 
been accomplished. Will you tell me that this method of carrying out 
great commercial enterprises, sanctioned by experience (L) as the most, 
if not the only, practicable one, is “ not according to the Will of God?” 

Take another instance. In Lancashire a large number of cotton- 
mills have been erected on the joint-stock principle with limited 
liability. The thing has been pushed too far probably, and at one time 
there was a good deal of unwholesome speculation in floating compawies. 
But that is not the question before us;. and the enterprises gave - 
working men an opportunity of investing their savings, which was a 
great stimulus to thrift, and, so far, an advantage to the country. In 
a mill, which it would perhaps cost £50,000 to build and fit with 
machinery, the subscribed capital, which would be entitled to a division 
of profits after all other demands had been satisfied, would not amount 
probably to more than £20,000. The rest would be borrowed at rates 
of interest varying according to the conditions of the market. You 
surely would not maintain that those who lent thejr money for such a 
purpose, and were content with 5 or 6 per cent. for the use of it, thus 
enabling, in good times, the shareholders to realise 20 or 28 per cent. 
on their subscribed capital, were doing wrong either to the shareholders 
or to anyone else, or could in any sense be charged with acting “ not 
according to the will of God?” 

Take yet one case more. A farmer asks his landlord to drain 
his land. “Gladly,” says his squire, “ if you will pay me 5 per 
cent. on the ontlay.” In other words, “if you will let me share the 
increased profits to this extent.” The bargain is agreeable to both 
sides; the productiveness of the land is largely increased; who is 
wronged? Surely such a transaction could not fairly be described as 
“not ‘according to thé will of God;” surely, unless the commerce 
and productive industries of the country are to be destroyed, and, with 
the destruction, its population is to be reduced to what it was in the 
days of Elizabeth, these aud similar transactions—which can be kept 
entirely clear of the sin of covetousness, and rest upon the well under- 
stood basis of mutual advantage, each and all being gainers by them— 
are not only legitimate, but inovitable (u). And now that I have taken up 
your challenge, and, so far as my ability goes, answered it, may I, without 
staying to inquire how faryourchargeagainst theclergy can beaubstantiated, 
that they “generally patronize and encourage all the iniquity of the 
world by steadily preaching away the penalties of it” (Nẹ}be at least allowed 
to demur to your wholesale denunciation of the great cities of the earth, 
which you say “have become loathsome centres of fornication and cove- 
tousness, the smoke of their sin going up into the face of Heaven, like 
the furnace of Sodom, and the pollution of it rotting and raging through 
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thie bones and gouls of the peasant people round them, as if BT were 
each a volcanô, whose ashes brake out in blains upon man and beast.” ` 
Surely, Sir, your righteous indignation at evil has caused you to over- 
` charge your language. No one can have lived in a great city, as I have 
- for the last ten years, without being aware of its sins and its pollutions. 
But unleas you can prevent the aggregation of human _beings into great 
cities, these are evils which must necessarily exist ; at any rate, which 
always haye existed. The great cities of to-day are not worse than 
great cities always have been (0). In one capital respect, I believe they are 
better. There is an increasing number of their citizens who are aware 
of these evils, and who are trying their best, with the help of God, to ’ 
- remédy them. In Sodom there was but one righteous man who “ vexed 
his soul” at the unlawfnl deeds that he witnessed day by day, on every 
side; and he, apparently, did no more than vex his soul. In Manchester, 
the men and women, of all ranks and persuasions, who are actively 
engaging in some Christian or philanthropic work, to battle against these 
gigantic evils, are to be reckoned by hundreds. Nowhere have I seen 
more conspicuous instances of Christian effort, and of single-hearted’ 
devotion to the highest interests of mankind. And though, no doubt, 
if these efforts were better-organized, more might be achieved, and ele- - 
ments, which one could wish absent, sometimes mingle with and mar ` 
the work, still, a great city, even “with the smoke of its sin going up 
into the face of Heaven,” is the noblest field of the noblest virtues, 
becanse it gives the amplest scope far the most varied exercise of them. 
If you will teach us clergy how better to discharge our office as 
ministers of a Kingdom of Truth and Righteousness, we shall all owe 
, you a deep debt of gratitude; which no one will be more forward to 
aokaomledgs than, my dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully and with much reeset: 
MANCHESTER. | 
Joms Ros, Esq. nt 
Ri . . 
The foregoing letter, to which I would fain have given my undivided | 
and unwearied attention, reached my hands, as will be seen by its date, - 
only in the close of the year, when my general correspondence always 
far overpasses my powers of dealing with it, and my strength—asuch 
‘as now is left me—had been spent, nearly to lowest ebb, in totally unex- 
pected business arising out of the threatened mischief at Venice. But 
I am content that such fragmentary reply as, under thie pressure, has been ° 
“ possible to me, should close the debate as far as I am myself concerned. 
eThe question at issue is not. one of private interpretation; and the 
interests concerned are too vast to allow its decision to be long delayed. 
The Bishop wilh I trust, not attribute to disrespect the mode of reply . 
in the form of notes attached to speciál passages, indicated by inserted 
“letters, which was adopted in Fors Clavigera in all cases of important 
correspondence, as more clearly defining the several points under debate. 
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(a) “The challenge appears to have been delivered.” ‘May I 
respectfully express my regret that your Lordship should not have read 
the letter you have honoured me by answering. The number of Fors 
referred to does not deliver—it only reiterates—the challenge given 
in the Fors for January Ist, 1875, with reference to the prayer 
“Have mercy upon all Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics, and so 
fetch them home, blessed Lord, to Thy flock, that they may be saved 
among the remnant of the true Israelites,’ in thess following terms : 
“Who are the true Israelites, my Lord of Manchester, on your Exchange ? 
Do they stretch their cloth, like other people ?—have they any underhand 
dealings with the liable-to-be-damned false Israelites— Rothschilds and 
the like? or are they duly solicitous about those wanderers’ souls? and 
how often, on the average, do your Manchester clergy preach fromehe 
delicious parable, savouricst: of all Scripture to rogucs, (at least since the ` 
eleventh century, when I find it to have been specially headed with 
golden title in my best Greek MS.) of the Pharisee and Publican,—and 
how often, on the average, from those objectionable Tirst and Fifteenth 
Psalms ?” 

(3) “I have no idea why I had the honour of being specially men- 
tioned by name.” By diocese, my Lord; not name, please observe ; 
and for this very simple reason: that I have already fairly accurate 
knowledge of the divinity of the old schools of Canterbury, York, and 
Oxford; but I- looked to your Lordship as the authoritative exponent 
of the more advanced divinity of the school of Manchester, with which. 
I am not yet familiar. 

(c) “ What do you mean by usury?” What J mean by that word, . 
my Lord, is surely of no consequence to any one but my few readers, and 
fewer disciples. What David and his Son meant by it I have prayed 
your Lordship to tell your flock, in the name of the Church which 
dictates daily to them the songs of: the one, and professes to interpret 
to them the commands of the other. 

And although I can easily conceive that a Bishop at the court of the 
Third Richard might have pansed in reply to a too curious layman’s 
question of what was ‘meant by ‘Murder;’ and can also conceive a 
Bishop at the court of the Second Charles hesitating as to the significance 
of the word ‘ Adultery ;’ and farther, in the present climacteric of the 
British Constitution, an elder of the Church of Glasgow debating within 
himself whether the Commandment which was severely prohibitory of 
Theft might not be mildly permissive of Misappropriation ;—at na 
time, nor under any conditions, can I conceive any question existing 
as to the moaning of the words réxog,*fenus, usura, or usury: and I. 
trust that your Lordship will at once acquit me of wishing to attach, 
any other significance to the word than that which it was to the full 
intended to convey on every occasion of its use by Moges, by David, by 
Christ, and by the Doctors of the Christian Church, down to the seven-. 
teenth century. : 

` Nor, even since that date, although the commercial phrase “ interest”? 
VOL. YXXVII. Y 
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has been adopted in order to distinguish an open and, unoppressive 
rate of usury from a surreptitious and tyrannical one, has the debate 
of lawfulness or unlawfulness ever turned seriously on that distinc- 
tion. It is neither justified by its defenders only in its mildness, nor 
condemned by its accusers only in its severity. Usury in any degree 
‘is asserted by the Doctors of the early Church to be sinful, just as 
theft and adultery are asserted to be sinful, though neither may have 
bean accompanied with: violence; and although the theft may have 
been on the most splendid scale, and the Tornieatign of the most courtly 
‘refinement. 

So also, in modern days, though the voice of the Bank of England in 
Parliament declares a loan without interest to be a monster,* and a loan 
méde below the current rate of interest, a monster in its degree, the 
increase of dividends above that current rate is not, as far as I am 
aware, shunned by shareholders with an equally religious horror. 

. But—this strange question being asked—lI give its simple and broad 
answer in the words of Christ: “The taking up that thon layedst 
not down ;”—or,, in explained and literal terms, usury is any money 
paid, or: other advantage given, for the loan of anything which is 
restored to its possessor uninjured and undiminished. For simplest . 
instance, taking a cabman the other day on a long drive, I lent him a 
shilling to get his dinner. If I had kept thirteen pence out of his fare, 
‘the odd penny would have been usury. 

Or again. I lent one of my servants, ‘a few years ago, eleven hun- 
dred pounds, to build a house with, and stock its ground. After some 
years he paid me the eleyen hundred pounde back. If 1 had taken 
eleven hundred pounds and a penny, the extra penny would have been . 
usury. 

I do not know whether = the phrase, presently after used by your 
Lordship, “ religiqus sanctions,” I am to understand the Law of ‘God 
which David loved, and Christ’ fulfilled, or whether the splendour, the 
commercial prosperity, and the familiar acquaintance with all the secrets 
of science and treasures of art, which we admjre in the City of Man- 
chester, must in your Lordship’s view be considered as “‘ cases” which 
the intelligence of the Divine Lawgiver could not have originally con- 
templated. Without attempting to disguise the narrowness of the 

horizon grasped by the glance of the Lord from Sinai, nor the incon- 
venience of the commandments which Christ has directed those who 
love Him to keep, am I too troublesome or too exigent in asking from 
one of those whom the Holy Ghost has made our overseers, at least a 
‘distinct chart of the Old World as contemplated by the Almighty ; and a 
clear definition of even the inappropriate tenor of the orders of Christ : 
if only that the modern scientific Churchman may triumph more securely 
“in the circumference of his heavenly vision, and accept more gratefully 
the glorious liberty of the free-thinking children of God ? 

To take a definite, and not impertinent, instance, I observe in ‘the con- 


* Speech of Mr. J. C. Hubbard, M.P. for London, reported in Standard of th July, 1879. 
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tinuing portion of your letter that your Lordship recognises in Christ 
Himself, as doubtless all other human perfections, so alsosthe perfection 
of an usurer: and that, confidently expecting one day to hear from Ta 
lips the convicting sentence, “ Thou knewest that I was an austere man,’ 
your Lordship prepares for yourself, by the disposition of your capital 
no less than of your talents, a better answer than the barren, “Behold, 
there thou hast that is thine!” I would only observe in reply, that 
although the conception of the Good Shepherd, which in your Lordship’s 
language is “ implied ” in this parable, may indeed be less that of one who 
Jays down his life for his sheep, than of one who takes up his money for 
them, the passages of our Master’s instruction, of which the meaning 
is not implicit, but explicit, are perhaps those which His simpler disciples 
will be safer in following. Of which I find, early in His teaching, this, 
almost, as it were, in words of one syllable: “ Give to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” 

There is nothing more “implied” in this sentence than the pro- 
bable disposition to turn away, which might be the first impulse in the 
mind of a Christian asked to lend for nothing, as distinguished from the 
disciple of the Manchester school, whose principal care is rather to find, 
than to avoid, the enthusiastic and enterprising “him that would borrow 
of thee.” We of the older tradition, my Lord, think that pradence, no 
less than charity, forbids the provocation or temptation of others into 
the state of debt, which some time or other we might be called upon, 
not only to allow the paren of without usury, but even altogether to 
forgive. 

(D) “ Just as we are told.” Where, my Lion: and by whom? It 
is possible that some of the schemers in physical science, of whom, only a 
fow days since, I heard one of the leading doctors explain to a pleased 

. audienco that serpents once had legs, and had dropped them offin the pro- 
cess of development, may have advised the modern disciple of progress of 
a new meaning in the simple phrase, “upon thy belly shalt thou go ;” 
and’ that the wisdom- of the serpent may henceforth consist, for true 
believers of the scientific Gospel, in the providing of meats for. that 
spiritual organ of motion. It is doubtless also true that we shall look 
vainly among the sayings of Solomon for any expression of the opinions 
of Mr. John Stuart Mill ; but at least this much of Natural science,enough 
for our highest need, we may find in the Scriptures-—that by the Word 
of the Lord were the heavens made, and all the host of them: by the 
breath of His mouth ;—and this much of Political,-that the Blessing of 
the Lord, i¢ maketh rich—and He addeth no sorrow with it. 

() “ What I do expect to find.” Has your Lordship no expectations- 
loftier than these, from severer scrutiny of the Gospel? As for instance, 
of some ordinance of Love, built on the foundation of „Honesty ? 

(r) “Cannot without a violent twist.” I have never myself found 
any person sincerely desirous of obeying the Word of the Lord, 
who had the least wish, or occasion, to twist it; nay, even those 
who stady it only that they may discover methods of pardonable dis- 

y2 
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obedience, recognise the unturnable edge of its sword—and in the 
worst extremify of their need, strive not to avert,-but to evade. The 
utmost, deceivableness of unrightcousness cannot deceive itself into 
satisfactory misinterpretation; it is reduced always to a tremulous 
omission of the texts it is resolved to disobey. But a little while 
since, I heard an entirely well-meaning clergyman, taken by surprise 
in the course of family worship in-the house of a wealthy friend, and , 


‘ finding himself under -the painful necessity of reading the fifteenth 


Psalm, omit the first sentence of the closing verse. -I chanced after- 
wards to have an opportunity of asking him why he had done so, and 
received for answer, that the lowliness of Christian attainment was not. 
yet “up” to that verse. The harmonies of iniquity are thus curiously 
ect :—the economies of spiritual nourishment approve the same 
methods of adulteration which are found profitable in the carnal; until 
the prudent pastor follows tho example of the well-instructed dairyman ;. 
and provides for his new-born babes the insincere Milk of the Word, 
that they may not.grow thereby. A ot 
. (a) “St, Paul, no doubt, denounces the covetons.”’ Am I to under- 
stand your Lordship es considering this undeniable denunciation m 
original and peculiar view taken by the least of the Apostles—perhaps, 
in this particular opinion, not worthy.to be called an Apostle? . The 
traditions of my earlier days were wont to refer me to an earlier source 
of the idea; which does not, however, appear to have occurred to 
your Lordship’s mind—else the reference to the authority of Liddell 
and Scott, for the significance of the noun wAcovéxrne, ought to have 
been made also for that of the verb :wuyéw. And your Lordship’s 
frankness in referring me to the instances of your own practice in the 
disposal of your income, must plead my excuse: for what might “have 
otherwise seemed itnpertinent—in noting that the blamelessness of epis- 
copal character, even by that least of the Apostles, required in his first 
Epistle to Timothy, consists not merely in contentment with an episcopal | 
share of Church property, but in being in no respect either aicypo- 


‘xep8hc—e taker of gain in a base or vulgar manner, or pr4p-yvp0c—a 
“lover of silver,” this latter word being the common and proper word - 


for covetous, in the Gospels and Epistles; as of the Pharisees ‘in Luke 
xvi. 14; and associated with the other characters of men in perilous times, 
2 Timothy iii. 2, and its relative noun ¢iAapywola, given in sum for the 


root of all evil in 2 Timothy vi. 10, while even the authority of Liddell ` l 


and Scott in the interpretation of wAcoveEla itself as only the desire of 
getting more than our share, may perhaps be bettered by the authority 
of the teacher, who, declining the appeal made to him as an equitable 
peptorne (Luke xii. 14-16), tells his disciples to beware of covetousness, 


. simply as the desire of getting more than we have got. “ For a man’s 


life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.” 

Believe me, my Lord, it is not without some difficulty that I check 
my natural impulse to follow you, as a scholar, into the interesting 
analysis of tho distinctions which may be drawn between Rapacity ~ 
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and Acquisitiveness ; - between the Avarice, or the prudent care, of 
possession ; between the greed, and the modest expectation, of gain; 
between tho love of money, which is the root of all evil, ‘and the com- 
mercial spirit, which is in England held to be the fountain of all good. 
These delicate adjustments of the halance, by which we strive to weigh 
to a grain tho relative quantities of devotion which we may render in 
the service of Mammon and of God, are wholly of recent invention and 
application; nor have they the slightest bearing, either on the spiritual 
purport of the final commandment of the Decalogue, or on the distinct- 
ness of the subsequent prohibition of practical usury. 

It must be remembered, also, how difficult it has becomo to define 
the term “filthy” with precision, in tho present state, moral and 
physical, of the English atmosphere; and still more so, to judge how 
far, in that healthy element, a` moderate and delicately sanctified 
appetite for gold may be developed into livelier qualms of hunger for 
righteousness. It may be matter of private opinion how far the 
lucre derived by your Lordship from commission on the fares and 
refreshments of the passengers by the North-Western may be odoriferous 
-or precious, in the same sense as the ointment on the head of Aaron; 
or how far that received by the Primate of England in royalties on the 
’ circulation of improving literature* may enrich—-as with perfumes out 
of broken alabaster—the empyreal air of Addington. But the higher 
class of labourers in the Lord’s vineyard might surely, with true grace, 
veceive, from the last unto the first, the reflected instruction Bs often 
given by the first unto the last, “ Be content with your wages.” 

(m) “It may, perhaps, not improperly be said.” The Bible Society 
will doubtless in future gratefully prefix this guarantee to their publi- 
cations. ; 

(1) “ Which we are told.” Can we then no more find for ourselves 
this writing on our hearts—or has it ceased to be legible ? 

(x) “ Remunerative employment.” I cannot easily express the astonish- 
ment with which I find a man of your Lordship’s intelligence taking up the 
common phrase of “giving employment,” as if, indeed, labour were the best 
gift which the rich could bestow on the poor. Of course, cvery idle vaga- 
bond, be he rich or poor, “ gives employment ” to some otherwise enough 
4Surdened wretch, to provide his dinner and clothes for him; and every 
vicious vagabond, in the destructive power of his vice, gives sorrowful 
occupation to the energies of resisting and renovating virtuc. The 
idle child who litters its nursery and tears its frock, gives employment 
to the housemaid and sempetress; the idle woman, who litters her 
drawing-room with trinkets, and is ashamed to be scen twice in tho 
‘ame dress, is, in your Lordship’s view, the enlightened supporter of the 
arts and manofactures of her country. At the close of your letter, my 
Lord, you, though in measured terms, indignantlye dissent from my 
statement of the power of great cities for evil, and indecd I have perhaps 


+ See the Articles of Association of the East Surrey Hall, Museum, and Library Company. 
(Fors Clavigera, Letter lxx) 
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_ been led, by my prolonged study of the causes of the Fall of Venice, 
into clearer recognition of some of these urban, influences than may have 
been possible: to your Lordship in tho centro of the virtues and pro- 
prieties which have been blessed by Providence in the rise of Manchester. 
But the Scriptural symbol of the power of temptation in the. hand of 
the spiritual Babylon—“ all kings have been drunk with the wine of her 
Fornication”—is perfectly literal in`its exposition of the special influence 
of cities over a vicious, that is to say, a declining, people. They are 
the foci of its fornication, and the practical. meaning of them is that. 
the lords of the soil.take the food and labour of the peasants, who are 
their'slaves, and spend them especially in forms of luxury perfected -by 
the definitely so-called “women of the town,” who, whether East- 
cheap Doll, or Wést—much the reverse of cheap—Nell, are, both in the 
colour which they give to the Arts, and in the tone which they givo,to. 
the Manners, of the State, a literal plague, pestilence and burden to ~ 
it, quite otherwise malignant and maleficent than the poor country 
lassie who loses her snood among the heather. And when, at last, 
real political economy shall exhibit the exact sources and consequences. 
_ of the expenditure of the great capitals of civilization on their own 
indulgences, your Lordship will be furnished, in the. statistics of their. 
most splendid and most impious pleasure, with record of precisely the 
largest existing source of “ remunerative employment” —(if that were all 
the poor ‘had to ask for), next after the preparation and. practice of war. 
I believe it is, indeed, probable that “ facility of intercourse” gives the 
next largest quantity of occupation; and, as your Lordship rightly: 
observes, to most respectable persons. And if the entire population, of 
Manchester lost the use of its legs, your Lordship would similarly have 
the satisfaction of observing, and might share in the profits of providing, 
the needful machinery of .porterage and stretchers. But observe, my 
Lord—and observe as a final and inevitable truth—that whether you 
lend your money to provide an invalided population with crutches, 
stretchers, hearses, or the railroad accommodation which is so often 
synonymous with the three, the tax on the use of these, which. constitutes 
the shareholder’s dividend, “is.a ‘permanent burden upon them, exacted 
by avarice, and by no means an aid granted by benevolence. se 

(1) “ Sanctioned by experience.” _ The experience „of twenty- three 
years, my Lord, and with the following result :— 

“We have now had an opportunity of practically testing the theory. 
Not more than seventeen” (now twenty-three—I quote from a 
letter dated 1875) “ years have passed since” (by the final abolition of 
the Usury laws) “all restraint Was removed from the growth of what 

eLord Coke calls ‘ this pestilent weed,” and we see Bacon’s words veri- 
fied—* the rich becoming richer, and the poor poorer, throughout the 
civilized world.” dLetter from Mr. R. Sillar, quotéd in Fors Clavigera, 
' No. 48. 
(u) “Inevitable.” Neither “impossible” nor “inevitable” were words 
of old Christian Faith. But see the closing paragraph of my letter. 
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(N) Before you call on me to substantiate this charge, my Lord, I 

should like to insert after the words, “ steadily preaching,” the phrase, 

“and politely explaining”—with the Pauline qualification, “ whether 
by word, or our epistle.” 

(0) “The great cities of to-day are not worse than great cities always 
haye been.” I do not remember having said that they were, my 
Lord; I have never anticipated for Manchester a worse fate than that 
of Sardis or Sodom; nor have I yet observed any so mighty works 
shown forth in her by her ministers, as to make her impenitence less 
pardonable than that of Sidon or Tyre. But I used the particular 
expression which your Lordship supposes me to have overc >in 
righteous indignation, “a boil breaking forth with blains on man and 
beast,” because that particular plague was the one which Moses as 
ordered, in the Eternal Wisdom, to connect with the ashes of the 
Furnece—literally, no less than spiritually, when he brought the Israel- 
ites forth out of Egypt, from the midst of the Furnace of Iron. How 
literally, no less than in faith and hope, the’ smoke of “ the great city, 
which spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt,” has. poisoned the earth, 
the waters, and the living creatures, flocks and herds, and the babes 
that know not their right hand from their left—neither Memphis, 
Gomorrah, nor Cahors are themselves likely to recognise: but, as I 
pause in front of the infinitude of the evil that I cannot find so much 
as thought to follov—how much less words to speak !—a letter is 
brought tò me which gives what perhaps-may be more impressive in 
its single and historical example, than all the et evidence gathered 

already in the pages of Fors Clavigera. 
` “SI could never understand formerly what you D about usury, 
and about its being wrong to take interest. I said, truly, then that ‘I 
trusted you,’ meaning I knew that in such matters you did not ‘ opine’ 
—and that innumerable things were within your horizon which hed no 
place within mine. 

“ But as I did not understand I could only watch and ponder. Gra- 
dually I came to see » little—as when I read current facts about 
India—about almost, every country, and about our own trade, &c. 
Then (one of several circumstances that could be seen more closely) 
among my mother’s kindred in the north, I watched the ruin of two 
lives. They began married life together, with good prospects and sufi- 
cient means, in a lovely little nest among the hills, beyond the Roch- 
dale smoke. Soon this became too narrow. “A splendid trade,” 
more mills, frequent changes into even finer dwellings, luxurious 
living, ostentation, extravagance, increasing year by year, all, as now 
appears, made possible by: usury—borrowed capital. The wife was 
laid in her grave lately, and her friends are, thankful. The husband, 
with ruin threatening his affairs, is in a worse, and living, grave of evil 
habits. . 

“ These are some of the loopholes through which light has fallen upon 
your words, giving them a new meaning, and making me wonder how 
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I could have missed seeing from the firat. Once alive to it, I recognise 
-~ the evil on gll sides, and how we are entangled by it; and though I 
am still puzzled at one or two points, I am very clear about the prin- 
ciple—that usury is a deadly thing.” Yes; and deadly always with the 
vilest forms of destruction both to soul and body.” - 

It happens strangely, my Lord, that although throughout the seven 
volumes of Fors Cluvigera, I never have set down a sentence without 
chastising it first into terms which could be Jifera/ly as well as in their 
widest bearing justified against all controversy, you could perhaps not 
have found in the whole book, had your Lordship read it for the pur- 
pose, any saying quite so literally and terrifically demonstrable as this 
which you have chanced to select for attack, For, in the first place, | 
of “all the calamities which in their apparently merciless infliction, ` 
paralyzed the wavering faith of medieval Christendom, the: “ boil 
breaking forth into blains” in the black, plagues of Florence and London, 
was the fatallest messenger of the fiends; and, in the second place, the 
broad: result of the Missionary labours of the cities of Madrid, Paris, 
and London, for the salvation of the wild tribes of the New World, 
since the vaunted discovery of it, may be summed in the stern sentence— 
Death, by drunkenness and small-por. 

The beneficent influence of recent commercial enterprise in the com- 
munication of such divine grace, and divine blessing (not to speak of 
other more dreadful and shameful conditions of disease), may be studied 
to best advantage in the history of the two great French and English 
Companies, who have cnjoyed the monopoly of clothing the nakedness 
of the Old World with coats of skins from the New. 

The charter‘of the English one, obtained from the Crown in 1670, was 
in the language of modern Liberalism—‘ wonderfully liberal,’* com- - 
prising not only the grant of the exclusive trade, but also of full 
territorial possession, to all perpetuity, of the vast lands within the water-~ 
shed of Hudson’s Bay. The Conipany at once established some forts 
along the shores of the great inland sea from which it derived its name, 
and opened a very lucrative- trade with the Indians, so that it never 
- ceased paying rich dividends to the fortunate shareholders, until towards 

‘the close of the last century. sv 

Up to this time, with the exéeption of the voyage of discovery which 
Herne (1770-71) made under its auspices to the’ mouth of the Copper- 
-mine River, it had done but little for the promouen of Secs 
discovery in its vast territory. 

Meanwhile, the Canadian (French) fur traders had become so hateful 
. to the Indians, that these savages formed a conspiracy for their total 
extirpation. Fortunately for the white men, the small-pox broke out `’ 
about this time among the red-skina, and swept them away as the fire 
‘consumes’ the parched grass of the prairies. Their unburied corpses 
were torn by the wolves and wild dogs, and the survivors were ‘too 
weak and dispirited to be able to undertake anything against the foreign 


* “The Polar World,” p. 342, Longmans, 1874. 
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intruders. The Canadian fur traders now also saw the necessity of 
combining their efforts for their mutual benefit, instead of ruining each 
other by an insane competition; and consequently formed in 1783, a 
society which, under the name of the North-West Company of Canada, 
„ruled over the whole continent from the Canadian lakes to the Rocky 
Mountains, and in 1806 it even crossed the barrier and established its 
forts on the northern tributaries of the Columbia river. To the 
north it likewise extended its operations, eucroaching more and morc 
upon the privileges of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which, roused to 
energy, now also pushed on its posts further and further into the 
interior, aud established, in 1612, a colony on the Red River to the 
south of Winnipeg Lake, thus driving, as it were, a sharp thorn into the 
side of its rival. But a power like tho North-West Company, which 
had no leas than 50 agents, 70 interpreters, and 1120 “voyageurs” 
in its pay, and whose chief managers used to appear at their annual 
meetings at Fort William, on the banks of Lake Superior, with all the 
pomp and pride of feudal barons, was not inclined to tolerate this 
encroachment; and thus, after many quarrels, a regular war broke out 
between the two parties, which, after two years’ duration, led to the 
expulsion of the Red River colonists, and the murder of their governor 
Semple. This event took place in the year 1816, and is but onc 
episode of the bloody feuds which continued to rcign between the two 
rival Companies until 1821. 

The dissensions of the fur traders had most deplorable consequences 
for the red-skins ; for both Companies, to swell the number of their 
adherents, lavishly distributed: spirituous liquors—a temptation which 
no Indian can resist. The whole of the meeting-grounds of the 
Saskatchewan and Athabasca were but one scene of revelry and blood- 
shed. Already decimated by the small-pox, the Indians now became 
the victims of drunkenness and discord, and it was to be feared that 
if the war and its consequent demoralization continued, the most im- 
portant tribes would soon be utterly swept away. 

At length wisdom prevailed over passion, and the enemies came to 
a resolution which, if taken from the very beginning, would have saved 
them both a great deal of treasure and many crimes. Instead of con- 
tinuing to swing the tomahawk, they now smoked the calumet, and 
amalgamated in 1821, under the name of “ Hudson: s Bay Company,” 
and under the wing of the Charter. 

The British Government, as a dowry to tho impoverished couple, pre- 
sented them with a licence of exclusive strade throughout the whole of 
that territory which, under the name of the “ Hudson’s Bay and North- 
West territories,’ extends from Labrador to the Pacific, and from the 
Red River to the Polar Ocean. f 

Such, my Lord, have been the triumphs of the modern Evangel of 
Usury, Competition, and Private Enterprise, in a perfectly clear instance 
of their action, chosen I hope with sufficient candour, since “ History,” 
seys Professor Hind, “ does not furnish another example of an associa- 
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tion of private individuals exerting a powerful influence over so large - 
ab extent of thp earth’s surface and administering their affairs with ‘such - 
consummate skill, and unwavering devotion to the original objects of: 
-their incorporation.” f 

` That original object being, of course, that poor naked America, having’ 
yet in a’manner two. coats, might be induced by these Chnana mer- 
chants to give to him that had none. it 

In. like manner, may any Christian householder, who ne a ioia 
or perchance two parks, ‘ever be induced to give to him that hath none? 
My temper and my courtesy scarcely serve me, my Lord, to reply to- 
your assertion of the “ inevitableness” that, while half of Great Britain 
is laid out in hunting-grounds for sport more savage than the Indians, 
the poor of our cities must be swept into incestuous heaps, or into dens 
and caves which are only tombs disquieted, so changing the whiteness 
of Jewish sepulchres into the blackness of Christian ones, in which the 
hearts of the rich and the homes of the poor are alike as graves that: 
appear not ;—only their murmur, that sayeth “it is not. enough,” 
sounds deeper beneath us every hour; nay, the whole earth; and not 
only the cities of it, einds forth that ghastly cry; and her fruitful 
plains have become slime-pits, and her fair estuaries,.gulfs of death:; for: 
us, the Mountain of the Lord has become. only Golgotha, and the sound 
of the new song before the Throne is drowned in the rolling death-: 
tattle of the Nations, “Oh Christ ! where is thy victory ?” , g 

These are thy glorious works, Mammon, parent of - Good, —and' this 
the true debate, my Lord of Manchester, between ‘the two Angels-of 
your Church,—whether the “ Dreamland” of its souls be now, or here- ' 
after,—now, the firelight in ae cavò, ‘Or: hereatter, the sunlight 
Heaven. 

How, my Lord, am I to receive, or reply to; the narrow concessions 
of your-closing sentence? The Spirit of Truth was breathed even from 
the Athenian Acropolis, and the Law of Justice thundered -even from 
the Cretan Sinai; but for us, He who said, “I am the Truth,” said also, 
“I am the Way, and the Life;” and for «ws He who reasoned of 
Righteousness, reasoned also of. Temperance and Judgment to. come. 
Is this the sincere milk of the Word, which takes the hope from the 
Person of Christ, and the fear from the charge of His. apostle, ‘and- 
forbids to English heroism the-perilous vision of Immortality ?. - God- be 
with you, my Lord, and exalt your teaching to' that quality of Mercy - 
which, distilling as the rai from heaven—not strained as through 
channels ‘from a sullen reservoir—meay soften the hearts of your people 
to receive the New Commandment, that they Love one another. So, 
round the cathedral of your city, shall the merchant’s law be just, and 
his weights true 5. the table of the money-changer not overthrow and 
“the bench of the money-lender unbroken. 

And to as many as walk according to this rule, Peace shall be on 
them, and Mercy, and ue the Israel of God. 
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With the preceding letter must assuredly end—for the present, if not 
for ever—my own notes on a subject of which my strength no longer 
serves me to endure the stress and sorrow; but J may possibly be able 
to collect, eventually, into more close form, the already manifold and 
sufficient references scattered through Fors Clavigera: and perhaps 
to reprint for the St. George’s Guild the ‘admirable compendium of 
British ecclesiastical and lay authority on the subject, collected by John 
Blaxton, preacher of God’s Word at Osmington in Dorsetshire, printed 
by John Norton under the title of “The English Usurer,” and sold by 
Francis Bowman, in Oxford, 1684. A still more precious record of the 
fierce struggle of usury into life among Christians, and of the resistance 
to it by Venice and her “Anthony,” * will be found in the dialogue 
“della Usura,” of Messer Speron Sperone (Aldus, in Vinegia, MDXIII°), 
followed by the dialogue “del Cathaio,” between “‘ Portia, sola, e fau- 
ciulla, fame, e cibo, vita, e morte, di ciascuno che la conosce,” and her 
lover Moresini, which is the source of all that is loveliest in the Merchant 
of Venice. Readers who seek more modern and more scientific in- 
struction may consult the able abstract of the triumph of usury, drawn up 
by Dr. Andrew Dickson White, President of Corpell University (“The 
Warfare of Science,” H. 8. King & Co.,.1877), f which the victory of 
the great modern scientific principle, that two and two make five, is. 
traced exultingly to the final overthrow of St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, ` 
St. Bernard, St. Thomas Aquinas, Luther, and Bossuet, by “ the estab- 
lishment of the Torlonia family in Rome.” A better collection of the 
most crushing evidence cannot be found than this, furnished by an. 
adversary; a less petulant and pompous, but more earnest voice from 
America, “ Usury the Giant Sin of the Age,” by Edward Palmer (Perth 
Amboys, 1865), should be read together with it. In the meantime, the 
substance of the teaching of the former Church of England, in the great 
sermon against usury of Bishop Jewell, may perhaps not usclessly 
occupy one additional page of the Conrzmporany REVIEW :— 


“ Usury is a kind of lending of money, or corne, or oyle, or wine, or 
of any other thing, wherein, upon covenant and bargaine, we receive 
againe the whole principall which we delivered, and somewhat more, for 
the use and occupying of the same; as if I lend 100 pound, and for it 
covenant to receive 105 pound, or any~other ‘summe, greater then was 
the summe which I did lend: this is that which we call usury: .such a 
kind of bargaining as no good man, or godly. man -ever used. Such a 
kind of bargaining as all men that ever feared God’s judgements have 


= “The dearest friend to the kindest man, 

The best condition’d and 

In doing courtemes; and one ın whom 

Tho Roman honour more appears, e 

Than that draws breath in Italy.” 
This is the pues description of that Anthony, whom the modern British publio, 
with its new arrtical lights, calls a “sentimentaliss and speculator | *—holding ylook 
to be the real hero, and innocent victim of the drama, 
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alwaies abhorred and condemned. - It is filthy gaines, end a worke of 
darkenesse, it is a monster in nature: the overthrow of mighty kingdoms, 
‘the destruction of flourishing States, the decay of wealthy cities, the 
plagues of the world, and the misery of the people: it is theft, it is the 
-murthering of our brethren, its the curse of God, and the, curse of the 
people.. This is Usury. By these signes and tokens you may know.it. 
For wheresoever it raigneth all those mischiefes ensue. 

“ Whence springeth usury? Soone shewed. Even. thence ince 
theft, murder, adultery, the plagues, and destruction of the people doe 
spring. All these are the workes of the divell, and the workes of the 
-flesh, Christ telleth the Pharisees, You are of your father the divell, 

- and the lusts of your father you will doe. Even so may it truely be 
.safd to the usurer, Thou art of thy father the divell,-and the lusts of 
thy father thou wilt doe, and therefore thou hast pleasure in his workes. 
The divell entered into the heart of Judas, and put in him this greedi- 
neme; and covetousnesse of gaine, for which ho was content to sell his 
master, Judas’s heart was the shop, the divell was the foreman to 
worke in it. They that will be rich fall into tentation and snares, and 
into many foolish and noysome lusts, which drowne men in perdition 
and destruction. For the desire of money is the roote of all evil. 
-And St. John saith, Whosocver committeth sinne is of the Divell, 
I. Joh. 8—8. Thus we see that the divell is the planter, and the 
father of usury. 

“What are the’ fruits of usury? A. 1. It dissolveth the knot and 
fellowship of mankind. .2. It hardeneth man’s heaft. 8. It maketh 
men unnaturall, and bereaveth thom of charity, and love to their dearest 
friends. 4. It breedeth misery and provoketh.the wrath of God from 
‘heaven. 6. It consumeth rich men, it eateth up the poore, it maketh. 
bankrupts, and undoeth many householders. 6. The poore occupiers 
are driven to flee, their wives are left alone, their children are hope- 
lesse, and driven to beg their bread, through the unmercifall dealing of 
the covetous’ usurer. 

“He that is an usurer, wisheth. that all others may lacke and come 
to him and borrow of him; that all othera may lose, so that he may 
have gaine. Therefore our ‘ald forefathers so much abhorred this trade, 
that they thought an usurer unworthy +o live in the company of 
Christian men. They suffered not an usurer to be witnesse in matters 
of Law. They suffer him not to make a Testament, and to bestow his 
goods by will. When an usurer dyed, they would not suffer him to be 
buried in places appointed for the buriall of Christians. So highly did 
they mislike this unmercifull spoyling and deceiving our brethren. 

- “ But what speak I of tho ancient Fathers of the Church? There was 

. never any religion, nor sect, nor state, nor degree, nor profession of - 
“men, but they hive disliked it. Philosophers, Greekes, Latins, lawyers, 

_ divines, Catholikes, heretics; all tongues and nations have ever thought 

an usurer as dangerous as a.theefe. The very sense of nature proves it 
to be so. ` If the stones could- speak they would say as much. But 
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some will say all kindes of usury are not forbidden. There may be cases 
where usury may stand with reason and equity, and herein they say so 
much as by wit may be devised to paint out a foule and ugly idoll, and 
to shadow themselves in manifest and’ opon wickednesse. Whatsoever 
God sayth, yet this or this kind of usury, say they, which is donc ii 
this or this sort, is not forbidden. It-proffiteth the Commonwealth, it 
relieveth great numbers, the poore should otherwise perish, none would 
lend them. By like good reason, there are some that defend theft and 
murder; they say, there may be some case where it is lawful to kill or 
to steale; for God willed the Hebrews to rob the, Agyptians, and 
Abraham to kill his owne sonne Isanc. In these cases the robbery and 
the killing of his sonne were lawfull. So say they. Even so by tho like 
reason doe some of our countrymen maintayne concubines, curtizas, 
and brothel-houses, and stand in defence of open stewes. They are (say 
they) for the benefit of the country, they keepe men from more danger- 
ous inconveniences; take them away, it will be worse. Although God 
say, there shall be no whore of the daughters of Israel, neither shall 
there be a whore-keeper of the sonnes of Israel: yet these mon say all 
manner of whoredom is not forbidden. In these and these cases it is 
not amisse to alow it. l 

“ As Samuel sayd to Saul, so may we say to tho usurer, Thou hast 
devised cases and colours to hide thy shame, but what regard hath God 
to thy cases? What careth He for thy réasons? the Lord would have 
more pleasure, if when thou heareth his voyce thou wouldest obey Him. 
For what is thy device against the counsell, and ordinance of God? 
What bold presumption is it for a mortall man to controule the command- 
ments of immortall God? And to weigh His heavenly wisdome in the 
ballance of humane foolishnesse? When God sayth, Thou shalt not take 
usury, what creature of God art thou which canst take usury? When 
God maketh it unlawfull, what art thou, oh man, that sayst, it is law- 
foll? This is a token of a desperate mind. It is found true in thee, 
that Paul sayd, the love of money is the roote of all ill. Thou art so 
given over unto the wicked Mammon, that thou carest not to doe the 
will of God.” 


Thus far, the theology of Old England. Let it close with the calm 
law, spoken four hundred years before Christ, a uù xaréĝov, pù avédy. 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN 
TURKEY. 


Conmanensvet, Jai 12th, 1880. 


F Monett or talk could save the Turkish Empire from impending - 
ruin we might regard the past four months as a pledge of fature 
ity. There has probably never been -a time in the history of the 
‘Empire when the whole population has thought so much, or talked so 
much, of political affdirs as during these months. Neither the deposi: 
tion of Sultan Abd-ul-Asis, nor the proclamation of .Mithad Pacha’s 
‘Constitution, excited such general intérest as the sudden and anera 
intervention of England in October last. Never have financial 
tions been so eagerly discussed as since the Sultan’s a palaci went dey 
without meat, and the Courtan Beiram was postponed ‘a day because 
there was not a para in the Treasury to distribute among the officers 
of Government. .. At-the same time, we have had our’ usual - allowance 
of assassinations, rebellions, Ministerial changes, religious controversies, 
diplomatic quarrels, and other perennial infelicities, such as generally 
occupy the attention of the people to the exclysion-of more serious and 
important subjects. In one respect there has been real progress, how- , 
ever. Formerly, all political discussion was confined to dark corners 
of the coffee-shops, and, going still further back to the days of Sultan 
Mahmond, such discussion was forbidden, and, on one occasion at least, 
an Imperial Hat? was issued forbidding discussion altogether, even in 
regard to the weather. The multiplication of newspapers at Constan- 
tinople, especially in the native languages, has changed all this, and 
the Turk is now as anxious to get his morning paper as he is to smoke 
his first pipe. Newsboys come up the Bosphorus, distribute their papers 
at the houses, and meet: the early steamers. During the past few- 
months the censor has apparently been asleep, and the press has been 
allowed the utmost freedom. The organ of the Porte has been allowed 
to contradict and abuge the organ of the Palace, and, while both these 
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have made violent attacks upon England, the English organ has been 
permitted to abuse the Palace and the Porte in such language as has 
never before been read in Constantinople. This licence has, no doubt, 
resulted from the weakness of the Government, and the lack of harmony 
in the Ministry; but it has had at least one advantage. It has made 
the people familiar with the corruption of the Government, and the , 
determination of Europe to support this corruption no longer. 


Tho Intervention of Mngland. 

In September last Sir Henry Layard made a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem and visted Beirut and Damascus. When he left Constantinople 
his relations with the Palace were as friendly and intimate as possible, 
and, if we can depend upon the reports received from Syria, his speeshes 
there were loaded down with praise of the Sultan and‘his Government. 
A correspondent writes : 

“Mr, Layard has spoken many times. He has informed us that England itself 
is a Mohammedan Power, and consequently the most devoted and disinterested 
friend of Turkey; that the Sultan is more devoted to the happiness of his people 
than any other sovereign ; that the Constitution of the Ottoman Empire is the 
most perfect of Constitutions; that the Ottoman Parliament was superior to many 
European Parliaments, especially to that of Spain,” &o > 

When he returned to Constantinople he found Mahmoud Neddim 
Pacha in office again as Minister of Interior; but he seemed to have 
no difficulty in reconciling himself to this, for he called upon him and 
-eatablished friendly relations with him. There was no reason why he 
‘should not. He might have rebelled months before at the appointment 
of a man as Minister of Police whom the English Government had in- 
vited the Sultan to hang; but after having accepted Hafiz Pacha there 
was certainly no reason why he should object to Mahmoud Neddim, 
whose great crime was that he stopped. paying the interest on the 
Turkish debt when there was no money in the Treasury. He seemed 
to take the common-sense view of the case, and the public commended 

„him for it. No one suspected that a storm was gathering beyond the 
„horizon which was soop to fill the air with its thunders. When it 
came, on the 1st of November, the Turks-were thoroughly frightened. 
They were filled with consternation, and on the next day it was gene- 
rally believed that Sir Henry Layard had spoken to the Sultan in such 
ʻia way as to cause him to faint, and had then left the palace, that the 
Sultan had sent a chamberlain after him begging him to return, and 
that he had refused. It was said thet the British fleet was on its way to 
Constantinople, and that the English Government was prepared to take 
possession of Asia Minor. The Embassies were anxiously inquiring of 
each other, what this could mean, and one current explanation was that 
a secret treaty of alliance between Turkey and Russia had just been 
discovered by a secret agent of the British Government. The wiser 
ones shook their heads, looked unutterable things, and said nothing. The 
excitement was almost as great aa when the Russians crossed the Balkans. 
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But the Turks never act hastily. ` The policy of doing nothing and 
waiting for komething to turn up has, for many years, been the one 
` refuge from all diplomatic difficulties. The Ministers held long sessions 
at the Palace, they telegraphed to Mussurus Pacha, they asked advice 
in all directions; but they did nothing. For several days the officiala 
went about the streets like mourners, and the Christians could scarcely 
conceal their joy. Englishmen stopped to congratulate each other im 
the streets, and even the most radical Liberals had a kind word to say 
„for Beaconsfield. 

But before a week had passed it was noticed that the Turks were 
smiling again, and the Turkish papers came out evory day with violent 
attacks upon England. The Turkish Ministers confidentially informed 
thbir friends that everything had been oxplained, that the threatening 
attitude of England was simply designed to throw dust in the eyes of 
the English people and influence the coming election, and that Turkey had 
nothing to fear. In public it was said that the firm attitude of the 
Sultan, his determination to maintain his independence, and his threat 
of an alliance with Russia, bad alarmed the English Government and 
-led to ample apologies. very effort was-made to stir wp the enmity of 
‘the people against England. - Heretofore the unofficial Turk has been 
inclined to look upon England with very friendly eyes as the Power 
which was more Mohammedan in its sympathies than any other, and 
moet travellers in the Hast are familiar with the ludicrous pantomime 
by which the unlearned Turk is accustomed to express the brother- 
hood of Turks and Englishmen. But the official Turk has always 
hated England, has-always detested the English Ambassador, and has - 
always held to the theory expressed by Mithad Pacha, that England 
would be forced to defend Turkey by her own selfish interests, however 
much the Turks might despise her advice. They have improved the present- 
opportunity tq brmg the common people into sympathy with their 
views. The following is a specimen of the opinions of the Turkish 
press from a paper which claims to be the special advocate of reform, 
the Terjumani Hakikat, The article is entitled “The End of the 
English Demonstration ”:— A z ; ` 


“ We are surprised at the countermand by the English Government -of the 
departure of the fleet from Malta being attributed to new assurances given to that 
Government as to the immedinte execution of reforms in Turkey. What need 
was there for the Ottoman Government to give fresh assurances on this subject, 
when every eben see that the reforms are in full course of execution? Our 
opinion is that the English Government has taken i armed diplomatic attitude, 
but they found they had made aemistake when they witnessed the acts of the 
Ottoman Government, and observed the cold demeanour of Europe. Yes! the - 
acts of our Government tended to show them their error. For they had expected 
that the threat of sending the fleet would have so struck us with terror as to lead 
us to comply withgingland’s caprices. But quite the contrary; they received the 
following reply, worthy of our Sovereign: ‘I will suffer no infringement of the 
maritime rights of the Ottoman Empire. I will at once take the necessary measures 
to protect my sovereign rights!’ England saw that it was time to retreat!” 
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In another article, commenting on the- speeches of Lord Salisbury 
and other Ministers, it BOYS: è 

“Ts it possible for an Osmanli to read such statements without a burst of 
laughter? Were not the English Conservatives in power at the time when Russia 
wes soqking a pretext for the Jastwar? Woerenot the Russian pretensions passed 
through the crucible of the Conference? Why were the eyes of these statesmen 
not opened until Turkey was revived? The world laughs now with a tragic 
laugh at the sentiments which they express. After giving up the line of defence 
of the Danube and the Balkans, after the loss of Kars, Ardahan, and Batoum, for 
England to come now and ensconce herself at Cyprus by way of being a protection 
to us is an act ao little heroic that one is surprised to hear them expatiate upon it. 
If shame is'to rest anywhere, let it rest on those who allowed themselves to be 
hoodwinked by Russian intrigues end are now groping about to repair the faults 
oe. then committed. Turkey will ponder a long time before she again sends 
600,000 of her sons to fight for the intereats of Europe.” j X 

„Before another week had passed the Turks discovered that they had 
made a mistake. There were more telegraphic orders from Lord 
Salisbury, the fleet was again ordered to be ready to start, and there 
was another interview with the Sultan. Tho Turkish Ministers then 
saw that even if this demonstration was intended for political purposes 
in England, it was necessary. for the British Ministry to secure an 
apparent triumph at Constantinople or they would be in a worse posi- 
tion then before. To draw back after having presented an ultimatum 
was an impossibility. Having once seen the dilemma of the English 
Ministry, the Turks began at once to calculate how little would serve 
to humbug the British public, and thus satisfy the demands of the 
Beaconsfield Ministry. The correspondent of ‘the Times has well 
described the resources of the Turkish Government under such circum- 
stances : 5 

“The Turks have three methods of dealing with diplomatic pressure in favour 
ofreform. The first is to defy openly the Power which applies the preasure and 
to Jean on some other Power for support. The second is to promise what is asked 
and do nothing in the way of folflment. The third is to make a show of granting 
whatis demanded and then nullify indirectly what has been done. When the Sultan 
heard that the fleet was coming to Turkish waters he was evidently inclined to try 
the first method, and adopted a defiant attitude; but, finding that Russia was not 

i to do anything likely to raise serious complications, he changed his tactics, 

and is now waiting to seo which of the two remaining methods can be employed 
with most advantage.” 


Since this letter was written, November 22, the Sultan has evidently 
fixed upon the third plan as the one best adapted-to the circumstances. 
He has issued a Hati declaring his intention to introduce fundamental - 
reforms. Jt is not so liberal in its promises as the Hatt-t-Aoumayoun, 
or as the Hatt issued by Mahmoud Neddim Pacha at the time of the 
Andrassy Note, but it embodies many of the same provisions. In 
many respects it is a repetition of one issued last summer. It declares 
that the finances of the country will be placed upom a firm basis; 
that certain experiments will be tried in regard to new methods of taxa- 
tion; that the forests and mines will be properly worked ; that harbours | 
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will.be made, canals dug, marshes drained, roads built, bridges con- 
structed ; that native industry and public wealth will be developed in. 

every way possible ; that.the police will be reorganized ; that a certain 
number of: foreigners will be employed as instructors of the police ; 

_that a Council will be formed. to consider changes in the laws and in 
the vacoufs ; also.in regard to schools; that the Minister of War will 
seo what ‘can be-dodne in regard to admitting Christians to the military 

‘schools. ; l i 

This last provision, of the Hatt, which has appeared in every scheme 
of reform since the Crimean War, is the only one which relates in any 
way to the emancipation of the Christians. So that even if we were 
credulous enough. to suppose that the Sultan could execute this decree, 
e° could not hope that it would satisfy the Christian subjects of the 

= Porte. It would not modify the essentially Mohammedan character of 
the Government, or make it less a religious despotism than it is now. 
‘What is more, the execution of all,these reforms would do nothing to 
fimit the arbitrary power of the Sultan, which is the great weakness of 

‘the Government, and which was asserted in stronger terms than ever 
before in the report of the Ulema which resulted in the dismissal of 
Khaireddin Pacha. The only possible way of limiting the power of the 
Sultan is to force him to re-establish Mithad Pacha’s Parliament.’ If 
Lord Beaconsfield had been sufficiently in earnest to send the British 

“fleet to Smyrna to seise the place and hold it as a material guarantee 
until the Sultan had assembled a: Parliament and emancipated his 
Christian subjects, one of two things would have happened: either the 
Empire would have collapsed at once,.or it would have been reformed. 
Either of these results would have been'a blessing to the people. As 
it is, if this demonstration really had any serious object, except as a 
political move, it has utterly failed. We have gained nothing by it. 
The appointment of Colonel Baker as Inspector of Reforms is the only 
tangible result, and this is only a new illustration of Parturin? monies, 
nascetur ridiculus mus. This is the feeling here. The Turks are 
indignant at the pressure put upon them, but are congratulating them- 
solves upon having escaped. from it without doing anything.* The 
Christians are disappointed and less inclined than ever to put any con- 
fidence in England. Foreign residents here generally believe that the 
speedy downfall of the Enipire is inevitable, and that this demonstra-. 

_ tion was in some way connected with a grand scheme for the partition of ` 
the Empire, possibly in connection with the new Austro-German alliance, 
which is here believed to have some reference to the advance of Austria 
+o Salonica and perhaps to Cdistantinople. 
~* Tho Terjumont Hakikat, in exumersting thirty- fve $ reforms carried ont within two 
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5 too important to be omitted. It is 
“ The reorgumisation of ths of Turkey, which the future iiy and prosperity 
the Ottoman P many both i and oat of Turkey wi i hear 
i Laii P n accomplished fact ! == ms Tala © < 
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Torkish Finance. 


The present Minister of Finance is Edib Effendi, who is known to the 
world only by his famous report on the Bulgarian Massacrea, in which 
he represented the Turks as innocent wolves pursued and mercilessly 
slaughtered by Bulgarian sheep. Since his appointment to his present 
position he has chiefly distinguished himself by his efforts to get out of 
it, which may be taken as evidence that he is not altogether devoid of 

sense, At times he has not dared to visit the Imperial Treasury - 
lest he should be torn in pieces by the mob which constantly surrounds 
it. The Under Secretary, some weeks ago, very nearly lost his life in 
this way, and the assassination of several members of one of the Councils 
of the War Department by a hungry Ulema, who wished to be chaplain 
of a regiment, shows what the people are capable of. The officers of 
Government for many months have been forced to live on such money 
as they could extort from the people in the form of bribes. The. army 
has been very nearly starved, and in any other country would long since 
have revolted and overthrown the Government. But singularly enough 
at this very time the Government is expending large sums in the erec- 
tion of powder and cartridge factories in various parts pf Asia Minor, 
and is carrying on other military works. It has also appointed an army 
of new officials, whose chief business appears to be to watch each other. 
This is the Turkish idea of reform. 
- Two important vonventions, however, have been signed within a few 
weeks, which ought to be understood by all those interested in Turkish 
finance, The first purports to be an arrangement for resuming the 
payment of interest on the National Debt. In fact, it is an arrange- 
ment by which certain bankers in Galata, who have made large advances 
at exorbitant rates of interest, exchange one class of securities for 
another. ‘These bankers had advanced money at various times amount- 
ing in ell, with the interest, to about eight millions sterling. For a 
part of this they had much better security than they have now, but 
there was reason to fear that the Government, in its distress, would con- 
fiscate it. For the balance the security was of various descriptions, but 
of very doubtful character. By giving up the Cnstom-honse, which the 
Government seemed inclined to take by force, and by a small additional 
advance of ready money, these bankers induced the Government to 
exchange all their securities, good, bad, and indifferent, for what appéars 
to be an ample provision for the full payment of their claims. The 
Government assigns to them for ten years the taxes on stamps, fish, silk, 
and spirit, the salt and tobacco monopolieg, with the tribute of Cyprus 
and Eastern Roumelia. The Porte’ estimates the annual revenue from 
theso taxes at £2,227,868 sterling, and stipulates that after deducting 
£1,000,000 for themselves, the bankers shall pay over the balance to the 
bondholders of the Funded Debt. If this estimate were realized it would 
give about one-half per cent. interest to the bondholders, but this 
revenue is notoriously over-estimated, and the promise of the Government 
£2 
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to make up any deficit is not worth the paper it is written upon. The 
total revenye of the country, including that hypothecated by this con- 
vention, is not sufficient to meet the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, which were officially estimated in October last at £14,000,000 - 
- sterling. The convention was a good thing for the bankers,- and espe- 
cially ‘for the Imperial Ottoman Bank, whose whole capital was locked 
up in loans to the Government ; but it promises little to the bondholders, 
and was an act of folly on the part of the Government which made this | 
` sacrifice to secure a little ready money. : As might have been anticipated, 
it has caused a fall in Turkish Stocks. 
The other financial arrangement alluded to was a concession given’ to 
a Frenchman, named Michel Pacha, for the construction of quays in the 
harbour of Constantinople. It includes also docks, warehouses, custom- ` 
houses, tramways, and ferries. It is a gigantic project which gives 
over the harbour of the capital for’seventy years to a foreign company, 
which ia authorised to tax every ship which enters one franc a ton, 
cand every package which is landed at the rate of three francs a ton. 
No boat can move and ‘no man do any business in the city without 
paying a tribute to this company. It has the right to seize all private 
property which it may need, and the owners-must look to the Turkish 
Government for compensation. When it was first ramoured that such 
_a concession had been given, it was regarded as too absurd to be true; - 
but it has been officially announced. It is said that it was carried 
through by the Sultan himself, without examination by the Council of 
State, and in spite of the protest of Mahmoud Neddim Pacha. The 
man who has secured this prize, and is now organizing the company, 
-has been for many years the Director of the French Company which 
has a concession for maintaining the lighthouses of the Empire. He ~ 
_ has managed this company in such a way as to win the favour of the 
Turks. The only complimentary notice of him which I have seen in 
the newspapers, however, is a statement that he has kept a lamp burning 
- for fifteen years at the tomb of a Mohammedan saint on the coast of 
the Black Sea. The real motive for this concession, which was so 
hastily given, as the need of a little ready money which he advanced 
to meet the expenses of Beiram. The ultimate advantage which the 
Government is to derive from the concession is 10 per cent. of the groas 
income of the company, which the Government is authorized to hypothe- 
cate as security for a loan. : 
. ° Awa financial measure, this concession is simply one of those des- 
- perate expedients which a bankrupt. is always ready to adopt to obtain 
money at the expense of his creditors. He is ready to promise a hun- 
dred per cent. when he knows that there is no probability of his ever 
- paying either the principal or the interest. The harbour will, no doubt, 
be improved afd beautified, but at an enormous expense to all those 
who use it, without any corresponding advantage to the Turkish 
Government, should that Government live long enough to see these 
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works completed. It is simply an illustration of a remark made the 
other day by a distinguished banker, who said, “ Now is the time to 
get good things out of the Turks, for a little ready money will buy 
anything.” This concession is “a good thing.” 

It is understood that another Frenchman has obtained a atill more 
objectionable concession than this—for the establishment of lotteries, 
with a central office at Constantinople, and branches in all parts of the 
Empire, to be conducted under the supervision of the Government. 
This is a reform which will bring in o small revenue to the Government, 


_bat which will hasten the demoralization and ruin of the people. 


The Present Gtate of the Country. 


The Ban of the British Consuls in Asia Minor, lately publishe d, 
have given to the world the first honest official statement that has ever 
been made of the character of the Turkish rule. For the first time 
since the Crimean War the Consuls have been instructed to tell the 
whole truth, and any one who will take the trouble to read these 
Reports will learn not only what the Torkish Government is now, but 
what it has beén ever since the Crimean War. The present state of 
Asia Minor and European Turkey is not exceptional, although special 
cases of misrule may be referred to the war. These reports represent 
the normal condition of the country. ‘This is true even in regard to 
the more favourable parts of these Reports. There have always been 
honest and upright governors in a few places. ‘The Porte has always 
been in the habit of sending out Imperial Commissioners to report on 
the condition of the country, and in some cases has given them full 
power to reform abuses; but good governors have almost always been 
thwarted by other officials or Turkish Beys, and commissioners have 
always failed to secure any permanent improvement in the system of 
goycrnment. The centre of corruption is at Constantinople, and the 
Turks who are not corrupt seem to have no conception of the real wants 
of the country. There is probably no Turkish official who has a higher 
reputation for honesty than Achmet Vefik Pacha, and he is certainly 
the best-educated Turk in the Empire. He has been for a year Vali 
of the Province of Brusa (Hudavendighiar), and has, no doubt, done 
hia best to promote reform—but what is his best? It is a time of 
extreme financial distress for the Government and the people; the pro- 
vince has few roads; there is a railway belonging to the Government 
which was completed some years ago, but has never been used, and is 
gradually going to ruin; there are works of all kinds to be done for 
the security and prosperity of the Province. And what has he accom- 
plished? He has taken money from the people at his will, without 
regard to law. He has built a carriage-road from Brisa, to the summit 
of Mount Olympus, which is of no possible advantage to any one except 
an occasional tourist. He has built a large theatre and trained the 
actors and actresses himself. He has discovered some Mohammedans 
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who were inclined to be Atheists, according to his report, and has 
exiled them, to distant parts ofthe Empire. He would, no doubt, 
justify the road, the theatre, and some other improvements of the same 
kind which he has made, on the ground that he hoped to make Brusa a 
fashionable watering-place ; but’ it dooa not seem to have occurred to him 
that the Empire could not bë saved-by such reforms as‘ these. Mithad 
Pacha, corrupt as he is, has clearer ideas of the wants of the country 
than this. ‘ He has not accomplished anything of importance in Syria ; 

` but he excuses himself in an elaborate Report, which has just been pub- 

, lished,-on the ground that he has had no money and no independent 
authority. T i ; an 

, in Armenia and Kurdistan there is but little, if any, improvement . 
in the condition of thé people. The principal, Kurdish chief is in 
rebellion, and has made formal proposals to the English Consul to 

_ transfer his allegiance from the Sultan to the Empress of India. He 
would be a valuable ally in case of a war with Russia and Persia ;- but 
jt is doubtful: whether he would, deal any more tenderly with the Arme- 
nians than he does now. A letter from Van says: `> % 

“The Kurds have openly and publicly vowed that they will redouble ‘their 
persecutign of the Armenians in order to wreak their ce for the measures ` 
taken against them by Turkey at the instigation of English and Russian Consuls. 
... 4 Bince the arrival ofthe Consuls here, the Kurds have adopted a pew 
refinement of ornelty towards the Christians whom they weylay. Any one falli 
into their hands has his.nose and ears cut off, and the Kurds tell him, ‘Now go 
and tell your Consuls to come and settle with us.’ The local authorities at Von | 
have pi ian fifteen Kurds as a mounted police, to maintain tranquillity in the 
city. exe Kurdish police exceed the wilder Kurds outside in exactions and 

-cruelty, and woe betide whoever dares venture the least complaint, The whole 
Christian population is preparing to emigrate. ‘This very week 200 Armenian 
families have left for Russia.” j eS 

Similar reports come from all parts of the country where. there are 
Kurds; and in Adabasaar and other provinces where there are Cir- 
cassians, the people are still left to their mercy, the Government taking 
the view which the late Minister of Foreign Affairs had the impudence 
to express to the British Ambassador—“ What can these Circassians 
do? They must plunder or starve to death, and they naturally prefer 
the former. What can we.do about it?’ At Kharpoot there.is an 
Imperial Commissioner “ with full powers ;” but he is an Armenian, 
and the Turkish authorities simply laugh at him. No doubt -the 
Ministers at Constantinople are equally amused.at-his pretensions. In 
addition to this chronic state of misrule, famine prevails in many parts 
of Asia Minor, and adds its horrors to the general misery. T 
- The Sultan. has just issued elaborate orders for the repression of 
crime in all parts of the Empire. It is a decree which, if issued in a- 
highly-civilised country, with a well-trained bureaucracy, like France, 

-might result im the accumulation of interesting statistics ; but which, 
in Turkey, cannot possibly result in anything—least .of all in the re- 
preasion of. crime.’ If one could doubt the sincerity of. the Sultan, 
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which no one does, it might be supposed that this decree was an inge- 
nious device to postpone all reform of the police and of, the criminal 
courts to some indefinite time in the future. As it is, we must accept 
it as a new illustration of the peculiar ideas of a prevalent 
in official circles in Turkey. 

The state of things in Macedonia, for the good SER of which 
special provision was made by the Congress of Berlir,—which was to 
have a sort of autonomy modelled after that of Eastern Roumelia, and 
approved by the European Commissioner,—is very similar to that of 
Asia Minor, perhapa worse. Nothing has been done to redeem the 
honour of Europe which was pledged to this suffering province, although 
the people are constantly sending petitions to the Ambassadors here. 
The Eastern Roumelia Commission has. broken up, and its ‘members . 
have been appointed by their respective Governments to other offices. 
They appealed to the Porte before separating to fulfil its pledges, and 
present to them a plan of government for the European provinces; but 
they received the stereotyped reply that the Porte was about to grant 
greater privileges than those promised, not only to Macedonia, but also 
to the Asiatic provinces. Meanwhile a new agitation has sprung up in 
that part of the Empire. A Roumanian propaganda has been organized 
among the Vlachs or Wallachians to detach them from all sympathy 
with the Greeks ; which will not be difficult, as they are a distinct race, 
and up to the time of Aali Pacha of Janjna had special: privileges 
which protected their nationality. They also speak the Wallachian 
language, and their numbers are variously estimated at from 200,000 
to 1,000,000. 


> ReHgious Liberty in Turkey. 


A case has just occurred at Constantinople which sadly illustrates the 
suspicious character of the article in the Treaty of Berlin relating to 
Religious Liberty. This article was introduced at the special request of 
the Turkish Government, and was, warmly supported by Austria and 
Russia. This fact alone, ought to have moderated the enthusiasm with 
which it was received by the friends of this principle throughout the 
world. It was not without value as an indirect assertion of the right 
of Civil Governments to check the intolerant spirit of Vaticanism, but, so 
far as Turkey was concerned, its effect was exactly the opposite of that 
intended by the English Plenipotentiaries. It was an official recogni- 
tion by Europe of the Turkish definition of religious liberty. It is so 
worded as to allow the Turkish Government to take any measures, 
which it may deem proper to prevent Mohammedans from changing 
their faith. lt justifies the position which this Government has always 
taken on this subject. This was discussed at great length in 1864 by 
Asli Pacha and Lord John Russell, and in his despatth of November 
80, which closed the discussion, Aali Pacha states plainly that the 
Turkish Government can never tolerate any attempt to pervert Moham- 
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medarip. Article 62 of the Treaty of Berlin contains nothing to Hony 
this decision ;— 

“The Sublime Porte having expressed the desire i maintain the kS 
of Religious Liberty to its fullest extent, the contracting parties take note of this , 
spontaneous declaration. In no part of the Ottoman Empire can any difference of 
religious belief exclude any one from any civil or political righta, from any public 
offices or honours, or from the exercise of any profession or industry. All will 
be admitted without distinction of religion to testify before the courts. All forms 
of worship will be protected, and no obstacle put in the ies of any ecclesiastical 
organization or of communication with spiritual ghiefs.” : 
The rest of the article relates to foreigners.” _ 
~ It cannot be said that any such religious toleration. exists in Turkey 
as is promised in this article; but, if it did, it would not be anything 


_mére than what exists in Russia. It would not allow a Mohammedan ` 


to become. Christian, or permit any criticism of the established religion 
by foreigners or natives. The only concession ever made on this point 
was a verbal assurance given by Sultan Abd- ul-Medjid to Lord Strat- 
ford that no one should suffer death for renouncing Mohammedanism. 
But this promise, directly opposed as it is to the Koran, is not regarded 
as of any value by Mohammedans, and thé Turkish Government was — 


. Dever more détermined than it is now to prevent all defection from 


Islam. If this were a genuine spirit of religious fanaticism it would be - 
entitled to some respect, but it is now a political rather than a religious ` 
. Principle, designed to maintain the strictly Mohammedan character of 
the Turkish Government, and to, retain all political power in the hands 

of the Turks. 

` Since the war, and especially since the fall of. Khaireddin Pacha» 

- the Government has shown more than ordinary vigour in the- practical 

application of this principle, and no one was surprised when, i in October- 

last; Achmet Tevfyk Effendi, a distinguished Khodja, was arrested for 

assisting the Rey. Dr. Koelle, an English missionary, in the translation of 


` Christian bopks into the Turkish language; but the violent language 


used by the inspired Turkish press, and the sentence of death which 
was summarily pronounced, caused no little excitement in Constantinople, 


_ and attracted the attention of the whole civilized world. Achmet- 


Effendi was a man of unblemished character and high rank among the ` 
Ulema. He was a favourite of the Sultan, at the head of an impor- 
tant school, and a teacher in a Madressé. His work with: Dr. Koelle 
was purely literary, and was undertaken simply as a means of procuring - 
bread for his family.” He did not profess to be a Christian, or to have 
any intention of changing his faith, although he was a man who did- not 
object to s free discussion of the merits of different religions.. The. 


e books, in the trahglation of which he was assisting Dr. Koelle, were the 


English Prayer Book, and a tract on “ Christ the Word,” a title which 
is given to Him4n the Koran, as well as in the New Testament. - This 
tract shows the meaning of this title, and closes with three inferences, 
one of which is that since Christ was Himself a personal revelation of 
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God to the world, no subsequent revelation was necessary. This, of 
course, implies that the Koran is not a revelation from God, but the 
tract is written in a conciliatory spirit, and contains nothing violent or 
abusive. Achmet Effendi did nothing but correct the Turkish of Dr. 
Koelle’s manuscript, and for this offence he was condemned to death. 
Fortunately his wife had relatives in the palace, and they had influence 
enough to prevent the immediate execution of this sentence. Dr. 
Koelle, who was himself arrested at the same time, and whose manu- 
scripts were seized by Hafiz Pacha, the Minister of Police, brought the 
whole matter before the English Government, and last week Sir Henry 
Layard demanded the release of Achmet Effendi, the dismissal of the 
Minister of Police, and the return of Dr. Koelle’s manuscripts, and 
threatened to leave Constantinople if his demands were not comptied 
with within a week. 

It is difficult to see on what technical grounds he oui interfere in 
favour of Achmet Effendi; but the Turks ought to have been wise 
enough, before entering upon this crusade against Achmet Effendi and 
other Turks suspected of a leaning towards Christianity, to see that no 
European Power, England least of all, could sustain a Government at 
Constantinople whose ideas of justice and freedom of thought were 
exemplified by such acts as the condemnation of Achmet Effendi. How 
could the British Ministry persuade’ Parliament that they were reform- 
ing the Turkish Empire when such barbarities were perpetrated publicly 
in Constantinople itself, and defended by the whole Turkish press? The 
interference was a political necessity to save the Turks‘from their own 
folly, as well as an act‘of humanity, and a tribute to the principle of 
religious: liberty. 

All honour is due to Sir Henry Layard and the British Ministry 
for the energy with which they have pressed the Turkish Government 
to act upon common-sense principles in this case, and the compromise 
which has been agreed to by Lord Salisbury is no dishonour to England, 
and no surrender to the principle of religious liberty; but, so far as 
Turkey is concerned, nothing could be more unsatisfactury and dis- 
couraging than the position assumed by the Sultan and his Ministers. 
They resisted to the last, and in the end yielded nothing in regard to 
the principle involved. They consented; in this case, not to hang 
Achmet Effendi; but he is still treated as a criminal and exiled. No 
freedom of thought or religious liberty is accorded to Turks, and no 
Mohammedan suspected of a leaning towards Christianity can hope to 
escape punishment. From a purely political point of view the result 
` is equally unsatisfactory. In this case, England could have no other 
object in view than the good of the Turks themselves; but they have , 
shown themselves less inclined than ever to listen to the friendly ccun- 
sels of England, more tenacious than ever of their rights as a sovereign 
and independent Power. They have made it evident that whatever 
administrative reforms they may see fit to undertake, they will never 
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-consent to any radical change in the Mohammedan character of the 
Government, or yield to anything but force. This is very dish 

for the few remaining friends of Turkey who have hoped that the Turks. ` 
might see that their only chance of saving their Empire was in givmg 
up the Caliphat and establishing a Civil Governitient . : 


Wiket en Mpina do we ekat 


. I have. been requested to answer this question: “ Can Bagtaad secure 
reforms in Asia Minor without resort to force?” I do not think ahe - 
can, for there is no evidence that the Turkish Government sees:the 
necessity of any radical reforms, and there is no reason to believe that 
it would. be able ‘to carry out such reforms if it did realise this necessity. 
It would take a Hercules to cleanse these Augean stables, but there is 
no Turkish Hercules to doit. The real question is, “ Can England secure 
reform by force, without destroying the Turkish Government and 
herself assuming the government of Asia Minor?” My impression is 
that this'is the question which is now discussed at the Foreign Office,. 
that even “ Imperialism” is not yet ready, to annex Asia Minor to the 
British Empire, and that the late demonstration caused: more alarm at 
London than at Constantinople. The pressure was timidly and not 
very wisely applied; but whatever the motive which prompted it, the 
honour of England is now pledged, as. never before, to secure a good: 
government to the people of Asia Minor either under the Sultan or 
under the Empreas. Can it be secured under the Sultan? By pressure, - 
wisely applied and judiciously supported by pecuniary aid under English , 
confrol, such a result might be attained, provided other European Powers 
gave tt iheir cordial support. Of course it would take time and patience, 
but it could be done. - The people of Asia Minor, however, would very 
much prefer the other alternative, and would gladly annex themselves 
to the British Empire. This is what the Sultan fears above everything 
else, and could the alternative .be fairly and openly presented to-him; 
” he would agree to anything’ in the way of reform to save: his throne. 
‘Let us suppose that England is: ‘ready to take thjs- position and maintain 
it by force. What are the reforms which the Sultan must accept? The 
first- essential ‘thing would be ‘the assembling ef a new Parliament, 
honestly chosen by the people and not packed by the pachas. This 
once assembled at Constantinople, England would -have responsible re- 
presentatives of the people to deal with, and she could act through them 
upon the Sultan and the Empire. ‘The next thing would be a Consti- 
tution. We are supposed to have one now; but it is not only inoperative—. 
it is a Constitution which was cunningly devised to deceive Europe and 
e do nothing for Turkey; it was only an Imperial Hatt in a new dress, 
* and; like all such decrees, it had no binding force upon the Sultan or: 
his Ministers, - Te have force, a Constitution must.be exacted from a 
sovereign by the people, with the understanding that if -he violates it 
~ he loses his throne. A genuine Ottoman Constitution would establish ` 
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a Civil Government in place of the present Mohammedan theocracy, 
make the Sultan a civil ruler instead of a caliph, adopt a civil code, make 
all creeds equal before the law, make the Ministers responsible to the 
Parliament, and arrange for the éxecution of the laws passed by the 
Parliament. The Sultan would also have to consent to accept a certain 
number of European officials to restore order in the provinces and 
arrange the finances of the Empire. 

It is evident that the Sultan will not carry out any such reforms as 
these unless he is forced to do so, and equally evident that nothing less 
than this can save the Empire from impending ruin. The reforms pro- 
posed by Lord Salisbury eighteen months ago, which were so summarily 
rejected by the Sultan, if they had been executed would have made the 
Empire nothing better than “a whited sepulchre, which indeed appears 
beautiful outward, but within is full of dead men’s bones and of all 
uncleanness.” It is not now believed in Constantinople that England 


as will either annex Asia Minor or force the Sultan to reform. It is 


believed that she is afraid to undertake either of these things, and at 
the same time that she is so utterly careless of the rights and interests 
of the people of this Empire that she will do all in her power to preyent 
any other nation’s undertaking this work. History would not justify 
the conclusion: that England is afraid to annex anything or to interfere 
in the affairs of any Government, but it is very possible that she may 
not think it wise either to annex or reform Asia Minor. In that case, 
however, it may be questioned whether she has any moral right to 
exercise a protectorate over this country, to exclude the influence of 
Russia or France or any other Power. If England is not ready to adopt 
either of these three courses—to reform by: force, to annex, or to abandon 
Asia Minor—then by all means let her cry reform in the ears of the 
Sultan day and night, until she is forced by the logic of events to save 
her own honour by using something stronger than words. 

British interests is a very vague term, and it is perhaps impossible 
for an old resident of Constantinople to understand it as it is used in 
London; but it has been stated again and again since the Crimean 
War, by Liberal and Conservative Ministers, that British interests de- 
manded the maintenance of the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. It was also stated at the close of that war that this 
was to be accomplished by the execution of the Hati-t-howmayoun. 
These statements taken together were rational and easily understood. 
Every friend of England and every true friend of Turkey accepted them, 
and naturally understood that if British interests demanded a certain . 
end, which was the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire, they conse- 
quently and equally demanded tho means by which alone this end could, 
be secured. But no serious effort has ever been made by English 
statesmen of either party to secure the execution of the Hatt-i-houmayoun. 
Since the time of Lord Stratford, British Ambassadors, with the ex- 
ception of Lord Lyons, who was here but eighteen months, have sacri- 
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ficed everything, even the rights of. British subjecta,* to the one object 
of conciliating the Turkish pachas. If England had been a petty State ` 


dependent upon Turkey for its existence, it could hardly have adopted a 
more cautious policy. While British diplomacy has thus sought simply 


to maintain an intimate alliance with Turkey, at any cost, the Ottoman f 


Empire has been rapidly going to destruction. It is. now on the verge 
of ruin, and it has been partially dismembered, -with the consent of 

- “England. If British interests still demand ‘the maintenance of the 

Tarkish power, the experience of the last twenty-five years should satisfy 
British statesmen that the policy of those years should be reversed. 
The Turkish Government will not and cannot reform itself, and if left 

_~ to itself it must cease to exist. It would seem, then, that the interests 

-of Hugland are identical with those of the people of Turkey, and must 
lead to the establishment of a reformed and impartial Government. If 
England does not use all necessary force to secure thorough and honest . 
reform, it will be obvious to all the world that she does not regard the ~ 
‘maintenance of the Turkish -power as of sufficient importance to com- 
pensate’ her for the expense and trouble of sustaining it. Perhaps it is 
not. i l o 
So long as the sufferings of these poor wretches was supposed to 

have a political significance, money flowed in for their relief in such 
amounts that it was difficult to use it wisely. For many months past, 

- however, those who have been trying to keep them alive have been per- ` 
tnitted to do the best they could with their own private means. - Even 
the Turkish Government regards them as a nuisance. It seams fair 
that their story should now be told as it is, seeing it is no longer in any 

- Way a political question. It is sad enough at best, and it is encouraging 


. .to know that some little sympathy is once mote manifested in their j 


behalf in England and France. f ; 
Most of these refugees are Mohammedan Bulgarians from Eastern 
Roumelia and from the vicinity of Varna. ` The greater part of them 
fled from their homes without ever seeing a Ruasiar soldier, or even suffer- 
ing anything from the Bulgarians, Many of them had taken part in the 
murder and plundet of the Bulgarian and Greek Christians, and all of 
them feared that, on the arrival of the Russian troops, they would be 
` punished for the massacres of 1876. So in mid-winter, at the first news 
` of, the crossing of the Balkans, they took whatever they could carry óf 
their own and whatever they could steal from the Christians, and started 
' for Constantinople. No pen cay picture the horrors of this exodus. 


They died of hunger, cold, fatigue, and accident. They were plundered 
e = 
* The Levant Heraid-has Jatoly published Sirte complainte on this subject fiom British : 
merchants here, and has snd them in leading articles. Is asserta that nob more than 
five cent. of the clainis approved by the Embassy are ever pushed to a settlement. Itis | 
mid that thers azo ove A00 gach ed claims in the hands of tho Emb . Whatever 
may be the truth in regard to these estumates, it 1s the universal opimon in . o 
that British subjecta hare less protection than any other foreigners in the Turkish Empire. 
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—- by roving bands of Turkish soldiers, and in some cases they abandoned 


their children on the roads. One Russian general picked up several 
hundred in a single day between Philippopolis and Adrianople. Those 
who lived to arrive in Constantinople, died here by hundreds of pesti- 
lence. The whole number of these refugees was probably about half a 
million. Those who survived were cared for by the Turkish Government 
and by various charitable organizations. Up to the close of the Berlin 
Congress there was nothing better to be done. 

Since that time their sufferings have been due to the lack of energy 
and decision on the part of the Turkish Government. There was some 
excuse for this so long as the Russians remained in Bulgaria; but long 
before their departure it was evident to every one that the best thing 
for these people and for the Turkish Government was io remove them 
to Asia Minor. Some feeble attempts were made to colonize them, but 
nearly all these failed through the utter stupidity or rascality of those 
who had charge of them. The Turkish Government now persists in 
compelling them to return to their former homes. More than a hundred 
thousand have been sent back. No one could have objected to this if 
their return had been properly managed. It has been horribly and 
wickedly mismanaged. All the important facts in the case, which are 
known to every one in Constantinople, have been deliberately ignored. 
The facts are these. Most of these refugees hare no money and no 
means of getting it. Most of them have no houses or personal property 
of any kind left in Bulgaria. They have land, in many cases, but 
nothing else. During the war and the Russian occupation their houses 
or their personal property disappeared. In some cases it was a deli- 
berate destruction to prevent return; but in most cases it was the 
natural result of war. In some cases the houses remain, but are occu- 
pied by Bulgarians whose houses these same Mohammedans wantonly 
destroyed, and these Bulgarians naturally object to leaving the houses 
now to go and camp in the fields. But whatever the cause of the present 
state of things, the fact remains. No sane man could think of sending 
these refugees back without first making some provision for their support 
for at least a year. But’ the Turkish Government has sent back a 
hundred thousand of them without any such provision whatever. These 
poor families have been put down at railway stations, or set upon the 
shore at Bourgas and Varna, without food or shelter, or any means of 
obtaining them, and without any previous understanding with the local 
authorities. The result has been that great numbers have died, and 
others have returned to Constantinople in much worse condition than 
when they left. It is to the credit of the Government and people of 
Roumelia and Bulgaria that some seventy thousand of them have been , 
taken care of and kept from starvation. It may be said that it was the 
duty of the Bnigarian Governments to support thems The Governments 
have recognized this duty and done what they could; but it is no easy 


“matter to support a hundred thousand paupers and to settle their claims, 
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- especially as the Governments of these provinces are shat BE organ- 
` ized, and have neither money nor credit. The Government of Eastern - 
Roumelia asked permission to raise a loan for this very purpose oh the 
` security of the tribute. The Turks agreed to it, and at the same time 

hypothecated the whole tribute to the bankers of Galata. 
There are still a great number of these refugees in Continuo, - 
many of whom cannot return because they are known to have taken an 
active part in the massacres of 1876. The Turkish Government has 
given notice that it will. do nothing for them after March 1. They 
. give but little now, and the refugees are dying off very rapidly. What 

is to become of them? Those who are doing what they can for them, 
feel that they are worth saving. It is true that the men are generally 
lazy? stupid, and sometimes brutal; but the women are very active, 
industrious, and generally kind-hearted. There-is much that is very 
attractive in them and in the children. The person in Constantinople 
who has done, and is still doing, more than any one else for these poor 
wretches, is Mra. Arthur Hanson, the wife of the-English banker, but 
as she has done this work ‘out of pure benevolence rather than from 
political motives, she has been conspicuously omitted in the distribution 
of decorations which the Sultan has conferred upon several foreign 
ladies at the suggestion of. the Ambassadors. If there are any persons 
in England who are still interested in the fate of these suffering refugegs, 
there is no doubt that money sent to Mrs. Hanson would be judiciously 
‘expended. A committee has just been organized in Philippopolis to aid : 
the refugees there, and the English Consul at that place would no doubt 
receive money for this committee. 


Pi 4 . A 


This province has profited more than any other part of the Empire 
from the intervention of -England in regard to reforms in Asia Minor, 
- although this was probably a result which was not contemplated by 
the British Ministry. Up to that time it had been the policy of the 
Turkish Government to foment disturbances in.astern Roumelia and 
create a situation which would give them an excuse for entering the 
province with their troops. The condition of things had become very _ 
‘critical, but their hostility towards England, and their desire to con- ` 
ciliate Russia led them to adopt the- opposite policy of cultivating - 
friendly relations with the Bulgarians. Prince Vorgorides came to Con- 
stantinople, was received with the highest honours, decorated with the 
Osmanié, and sent batk with the assurance that the Turkish Govern- 
ment would not interfere in any way in-the affairs of Eastern Roumelia, 
ebut would do all in its power to promote peace. The result of this 
change of policy has been what was predicted in the Conrmirponary 
four months ago.° All agitation has ceased, and the Bulgarians are 
now’ as anxious to reduce: their expepsés by reducing their military 
forces as they were then to increase it, Nothing more is heard of 
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the persecution of Turks returning to their homes, and the Gymnastic 
Societies have been given up without any hesitation. - It yas not ambi- 
tion, but fear, which kept up the agitation so long in Eastern Roumelia. 

The elections for the Provincial Assembly, which took place some 
months since, passed off in a most quiet and orderly manner, although 
the Greeks attempted tp show that they were unfairly treated by the . 
Bulgarians and sent a protest to the Porte. ‘Their plea is so naive that 
it is worth quoting, especially as they claim that they represent all the 
intelligence and political skill in the country, while the Bulgarians are 
ignorant barbarians :— $ 

“ No language is strong enough to convey an idea of the rascality that has been 

employed to turn the elections to the exclusive advantage of the Bulgarians. 
Whenever the Turks could not be coaxed or deceived into voting for Bulgntian 
candidates they were coerced. At Tartar-bazarjik they were induced to believe 
that each community would have one member, and the deladed Turks therefore 
divided their votes amongst sixteen Turkish candidates, so that their numerical 
majority was split into so many minorities, In the district of Ruptchusi, where 
the Turks outnumber the Bulgarians most signally, the former were told that 
the election lists which were being made out were ie the conscription, and mon 
of thirty put themselves down as under age, and thus lost their votes,” &c. 
If these stories are true, it certainly would appear that the “ barbarians ” 
must have known by instinct how a contested election is managed in 
more civilized countries. It is true that most of the members chosen 
by the people were Bulgarians, but Prince Vorgorides had the right to 
name & certain number of members, and he very properly chose them 
from other nationalities, so that all are fairly represented. 

There is every reason to be satisfied with the work of the’ Assembly. 
They have moved slowly, which is not surprising, as they had everything 
to learn; but they have conducted their affairs with dignity and have 
given. their attention to practical questions. The deputies are almost 
all in favour of reducing the exorbitant salaries fixed by the Russians 
by from 25 to 50 per cent. ‘They are also in favour of reducing 
the militia from 9000 to 4000 men, and of introducing a stricter eco- 
nomy into all brancheq of the Administration. Nothing could be 
more encouraging in this new country than this spirit of peace and 
thrift. 

The Orthodox Bulgarian deputies have also taken a very important 
step towards the reform of the Church. At present the common clergy 
are uneducated, and eke out a precarious existence from fees for religious 
services, many of which are superstitious ceremonies kept up for the 
sole purpose of gaining- money. It has been. decided that henceforth 
all the priests shall receive a fixed salary to be raised by taxation. 
These taxes will be assessed in the same way and on the same basis as 
other taxes—persons of other religious denominations alone being 
exempt. A theological school is also to be establishefl at Philippopolis 
for the education of the clergy. The importance of these measurcs 
can only be appreciated by those who are personally familiar with the 
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present degraded condition of the parish priests. The} have now no 
influence in the government of the Church, and comparatively little over 
the people, although, some of them are very good men. 
The Bishop of Gibraltar visited the Bulgarian Exarch at Philippopolis 

a few. weeks since and was received with the highest honours as well as 
with the most hearty cordiality. As the British Consul there is 
,_ notoriously anti-Bulgarian in all his sympathies, and was apparently 

selected for this reason, something’ has undoubtedly been gained by- this 
visit. The people have been made to understand that as Christians’ 
they have the sympathy of the English Church, intere may be the 
policy of the -British Ministry. £ 


2 The Principality of Bulgaris. 


Beyond. the Balkans the political situation is anything but satisfac- 
- tory. A National Assembly was chosen by the people under the new 
Constitution and dissolved by the Prince before it had transacted ahy 
business. ‘This is an unhappy beginning for prince and people; and it 
may Jead to very serious results. Before entering upon the immediate 
causes of this unexpected termination of the session, it should be said 
’ that it is due in great measure to the influence of the European Consuls 
at Sofia. It is a singular fact that all the Great Powers, with the 
exception of England, but including Republican France, lodk upon the 
“Bulgarian Constitution with- disfavour as too liberal for the people. 
They would be very glad to see it overthrown, and would sustain the 
Prince in a coup d'étái. It was very unfortunate that Lord Salisbury 
should have recalled Mr. Palgrayd from his post at the critical moment 
` when his influence might have prevented this catastrophe. Both prince 
and people are utterly inexperienced in the art of government, and they 
naturally look to others for counsel. As to the two political parties, 
Conservative and Liberal, they both appear to have made very serious 
mistakes, which have been the immediate cause of the present situation. 
These parties originated in the Constitutional Assembly at Tirnova, 


when a Liberal majority introduced important, modifications into. the _~ 


draft of a Constitution which had been prepared in Russia. These 
related chiefly to religious liberty, freedom-of the press, free discussion 
in public assemblies, &. The Constitution was adopted as thus amended, 
and the Prince took oath to support it. As he had to form a Ministry 
before a Parliament could be assembled, he very naturally selected the 
Ministers from both parties; but unfortunately the Liberals whom he © 
nominated declined to serve in the same Ministry with the Conserva- ` 
tives who were: nominated. It was a blunder on their part, and it - 
resulted in the formation of a Ministry composed exclusively of Con- 
servatives and including several men who were obnoxious to the people. 
The Minister off War was a Russian, the Minister of Education a 
Roumanian, who did not speak Bulgarian, and others had been educated 


i 
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in Russia. This Conservative Ministry undertook to control the elec- 
tions in the same way in which elections are managed by ‘the Minister 
of the Interior in France, while the Liberals took all possible advantage 
of free speech and a free press to excite the people and vilify their 
opponents, The result of the elections was the return of an Assembly 
almost unanimously Liberal. In reply to the Address from the Prince 
the Assembly charged the existing Ministry with unconstitutional action 
and demanded their dismissal, The Ministry resigned, and a leading 
Liberal was invited to form a new one, but was required to include in 
it the present Minister of War and MM. Grekoff and Natchovitch, Con- 
servatives. These men were personally disagreeable to the Liberal 
leaders, and the demand of the Prince was refused. He then dissolved 
tho Assembly and appointed an ad interim Ministry consisting of these 
men and the Bishop of Tirnova. Before separating, the Liberal mem- 
bers drew up a protest and- an appeal to the people, which was signed 
by ninety-two out of the one hundred and sixteen members of the 
Assembly. It is certainly an anomaly in the present age to havea 
Bishop for Prime Minister, especially in a country with so liberal a 
Constitution as Bulgaria has; but, personally, the Bishop of Tirnova is 
not a bad man for the position. The Liberals claim that the Prince 
insists upon a revision of the Constitution, and that he made it impos- 
sible for them to form a Ministry becanse they would not consent to 
this. They undoubtedly have a very large majority in the country, and 
will return to the new Assembly the same men who constituted the 
one which was dissolved. What will the Prince do then? He can 
hardly attempt a coup @’édt unless he ‘is supported by Austrian troops, 
and these could not enter Bulgaria without the unanimous consent of 
the European Powers. His own army would not support him, even if 
his Russian Minister of War were to replace all the Bulgarian officers 
by Russians. He can hardly abdicate: it would be a sad confession 
of incompetence. ‘There is really but one sensible thing for him to do, 
and he ought to have dgne that two months ago. He must make the 
best of the situation, and let the Liberals have their own way. If they 
rule wisely and in a truly liberal spirit, he will be satisfied. If they do 
not, the people will turn them out summarily, for there is really no 
organized party in the country, and the Bulgarians are a sober and 
practical race, far more interested in having a good Government with 
reasonable taxes than in supporting any party or any abstract principles. 
The whole strength of the Liberals now comes from their claim to be 
the Constitutional party. The Treaty of Berlin gave the Bulgarians 
the right to make their own Constitution. They made one which 
pleased the great majority of the people, and they are ready to defend it. 
What right have the Consuls at Sofia to use their inflfence to induce 
the Prince to overthrow it? Let it at least have a fair trial. The 
Prince is about to visit Russia, and it is to be hoped that he will be 
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advised by the Emperor to adopt a conciliatory and constitutional course 
of action. The Russian Consul at Sofia has advised a different -course, 
but it is understood that Prince Dondonkoff, the Russian’ Governor of 
Bulgaria during the war, is in favour of sustaming the Constitution 
and allowing the Liberals to govern the country so long as -this is the 
wish of the people. ` 


Sinoe writing the aboye I have received from one of the best men in . 
Bulgaria an elaborate statement: of his view of the situation. As his 
sympathies are with the Prince and the Conservative party, whose 
views I am very anxious to state fairly, I quote the substance of his 


etdtament :— 


- “On his arrival Prinoe Alexander tried to form a Ministry which should unite 


_ in itself the most distinguished men in our country, especially those who had 


been . prominent in the Constituent Assembly, but MM. , Caraveloff, 
and Stoyanoff (Liberals) declined ‘to act with MM. Balahanoff, Grekoff, and 
Natchovitch (Conservatives), and after five days of fruitless negotiations the 
Ministry was formed without any Liberal members. What wes now our true 
policy? We hada Prince allied with and beloved by all the Sovereigns of 
Europe, possessing rare personal qualities, and who had come here with the sole 
object of devoting himself to the welfare of the country. All Europe showed an 
absolute confidence in him, made important concessions to him on his journey, 
and gave him the title of Highness, a title which Servia and Montenegro obtained ` 
only after the recognition of their independence, It was our duty to rally around 
our Prince, to strengthen his position and to secure for him the affection of our 
le—the more so as is hated of the people for the Turks had weakened 
their respect for ull Government and the sentiment of loyalty was unknown to 
them. The hope of Bulgaria is not so much in its Ministers or in its Parlia—' ~ 
ment as in its Prince, for there is no hope of seeing our national aspirations 
‘realized in the union of our people until Europe is satisfied that he is not simply 
a tool in the hands of demagogues who promote disorder in order that they may 
profit by it. Our Liberal friends failed to see this, and no sooner was the Ministry 
formed than a crusade was commenced against it, The Ministers were calum- 
niated, the people were excited in every possible way and made to believe the 
most absurd stories, while at the same time an unseemly controversy was carried 


- on in regard to the title of the Prince. All this wa8 done at a time when it was 


most essential to strengthen the principle of obedience to authority, to organise 
and consolidate the Government, and to counteract all disorganizing tendencies, 
The elections took place in the midst of great excitement, As there are no 
organized ies in Bulgaria, no one knew the result until the deputies came 
together. Phen it was found that ag Was a at ech opposed to the 
existing Ministry. Now, please notice that in an i lamation of the 
Liberals the very existence of the monarchical principle here was ignored, that 
their newspapers often contained indirect attacks against the Prinoe, and that the 
Assembly itself on three oocasion§ violated the Princely prerogative. Note also 
the fact that great irregularities took’ place at all the elections, and that the 
‘Assembly seated ten persons who were disqualified by their age, as well as three 
others who were disqualified by committing crimes, and others who had not 
received a majorify of the votes at the elections, Yet the Prinoe in his anxiety 
for peace passed over all these irregularities. Then came the debate on the 
Addres from the Throne. The reply of the Assembly carefully avoided giving 
the Prince the title of Highness, and used the inferjor title given in the Oonsti~- 
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tution. It alao acoused the Ministry of violating the Constitution, although no 
facts were given to sustain this accusation. Still the Prince acc&pted the reply 
and also the resignation of the Ministry, because he saw that some of the 
Ministera had, through their inexperience and the difficulties of their position, 
made serious mistakes and were not equal to their position. He then called 
M. Oaraveloff and invited him to form a Ministry, but informed him that, ‘to put 
an end to the existing unhappy political strife, he wished him to give some place 
in his Ministry to MM. Grekoff and Natchovitch, ot, if they were personally 
disagreeable, to some other leading Conservatives. He also asked for the pro- 
gramme of the new Ministry. After three days M. Caraveloff declared that, as 
he understood that the reply of the Assembly to the Address of the Prince was 
unsatisfactory, he was ready to modify it, both in regard to the title given to the 
‘Prinoe and in regard to the passage relating to the Czar. This was satisfactory 
to the Prince; but four days later M. Caraveloff came to the Prince again pnd 
informed him that, after two stormy sessions of the Assembly, he had been 
unable to induce them to give him the title of Highness, that he could not con- 
sent to act with MM. Grekoff and Natchovitch, and that he had been unable 
to find any other Conservatives who would act with him. He then proposed a 
list of Ministers, some of whom were-men utterly unfit for their places and 
unknown to the country. The Prince could not accept them. 

“The crisis had now lasted eleven days; the Liberals could not form a coom- 
petent Ministry ; there was great excitement in the country; the Porte improved 
the oocasion to send disagreeable notes; there were rumours of an Austrian 
occupation ; addresses poured in from all parts of the country begging the Prinos 
to dissolve the Assembly and take the Government into his own hands. The 
Prinoe dissolved the Assembly and called together a new Ministry. Grekoff and 
Natchovitch were retained as the most competent of the old Ministry; Bishop 
Clement and M. Economoff are new men, and a Frenchmen has been invited to 
take the Ministry of Finance. From all parts of the country have come con- 
gratulatory addresses, but the party of disorder still exists and there is little to 
be hoped from the coming elections for a new Amembly. The people generally 
are ignorant, inexperienced, and debased by their long submission to Turkish 
rule. They are easily influenced by high-sounding words and false patriotiam, 
and the Prinoe is sometimes discouraged and inolined to abdicate. Should this 
happen, we are lost. It will not be uninteresting for you to know that the leaders 
of the Radicals are all Russian graduates, while not one of the deputies in 
Eastern Roumelia has studied in Russia. 

“One of the most distinguished European friends of Bulgaria was present at 
the sitting of the Assembly when the Address was discussed. In coming out he 
said, ‘You have once mote your Bulgarian massacres, only in this case you 
Bulgarians are massacreing each other.’ This ia a sad comment, but it is true, 
and our future seems to me very dark.” 


No one can read this statement without feeling that the author is a 
true patriot and a loyal subject of the Prince. It is, no doubt, true 
that Eastern Roumelia will never be united to Bulgaria until the 
European Powers are satisfied that the Government of Bulgaria is 
worthy of their confidence. It must also be acknowledged that the 
Liberal leaders have failed in their duty to their country in so obsti- 
- nately refusing to form a Coalition Ministry. What is said of the 
ignorance and inexperience of the mass of the people is equally true. 
But, on the other hand, Europe can have little sympathy with a struggle 
over the title of the Prince, especially when it is qggerstood that the 
Liberals claim that the title given by the Constitution is the highest in 
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the Bulgarian language, and may bs properly applied t the Czar him- 

self. Nor can I -modify -the opinion already expressed, that it would 
have been wiser for the Prince to have accepted the Liberal Ministry, 
and given ita trial It is not strange that the young Prince is some- 
what disheartened, and it is to be hoped that he will be encouraged by 
England, at least, to be patient, and give Constitutional Government a 
fair trial in Bulgaria: Patience and mutual forbearance is what the 
country needs more than anything else—and true patriotism should 
devote all its energies to the moral and intellectual elevation of fhe | 
people. As this progresses, the Government, whether despotic or con- > 
stitutional, will necessarily adapt itself to the real character of the 
nakion; while, so long as the people remain in ignorance, the most 
liberal ‘Constitution in the world would not secure gee se aa or , 
even genuine civil liberty. i 


AN -EASTERN NTATESMAN, 


MYSTERIES OF ADMINISTRATION IN 
TURKEY. 


VER since the conclusion of the peace of 1856 the question of 
reform in Turkey has occupied the attention of European states- 

men. Prior to the Crimean War the condition of the Christian 
population of the European provinces of the Empire was much to be 
deplored, and it was hoped that the clause in the treaty by which the 
Sultan engaged himself to introduce reform would lead to its ameliora- 
tion. Such in fact proved to be the case, not, however, so much in 
consequence of the action of the Turkish Government as of that of the 
political agents of the European Powers, whose intervention in their 
behalf, while it had the effect of entirely changing the relative positions 
of the Moslem and Christian populations, had also the necessary result 
of undermining the authority and prestige of the central Government. 
Europe by that treaty was for the first time brought into close political 
contact with Turkey, and the effects were soon felt throughout its 
Christian provinces. Alfhough according to the letter of the treaty all 
interference with the execution of the Hatti Houmayoum and other 
measures of reform was prohibited, practically it existed, because it was 
evident that those measures were intended by the Turkish Government 
to be purely illusory, and the agents of the Foreign Powers took advan- 
tage of its bad faith to enforce them, partly because it opened a door 
for unlimited intrigue against each other and increased their impor- 
tance in the country, and partly because it was scarcely in human 
nature to see people suffer through the neglect of the Government to 
carry out the reforms. which they had solemnly promised to introduce, 
- without interfering in their behalf. The result was a rapid progress on 
the part of the Christian population and an increased’ development of 
the resources of the country. The effect of this political contact, and 
of the improved conditions which resulted from it, was to produce an 
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increased commercial and financial intercourse with Europe. Turkey be- 
came a country to be ewploité by Christendom. Railroads and steam- 
boat lines had brought it closer to civilisation, and the cupidities of 
civilization became attached to it. On‘the pretence of introducing 
reforms Turkey asked for money, and Europe lent its money freely. ` 
No sooner had the money of Europe flowed into its coffers than the 
speculators and contractors followed it, with a view of extracting it as 
speedily as possible from those coffers and transferring it to their own 
-pockets, under the pretext of still further developing the resources of 
the country by means of the construction of railways, public works, and. 
improvements of various kinds. The. Turkish Government, absolutely 
dgyoid of the financial instinct, and intuitively conscious that political 
‘intervention in the introduction of reform was undermining its authority 
and placing the Christian population in a position which would enable 
_ them sooner or later to throw off their yoke, resisted to the utmost, but 
ineffectually, the interference of Europe, while they were succumbing to 
_ its financial influence. The result was that in the degree in which the 
Christian provinces were growing more wealthy and independent the 
central Government was becoming more enfeebled and more corrupt. 
It was becoming enfeebled by the foreign political domination and in-- 
trigue of which its extremities were the theatre, and it was becoming 
corrupted by the unscrupulousness of foreign finance which had been 
attracted to the seat of its Government. ` i 
~ The attempt of Europe toreform the European provincesof Turkey hav- 
ing so far resulted in a bloody and disastrous war, by which the semi-inde- 
pendence of a large part of the Christian population has been achieved, ` 
and the extermination or exile of alarge part of the Moslem population 
- has been accomplished, and having also brought about the bankruptcy . 
-of the Government and the utter demoralisation of its administration, it 
would be well to consider whether the engagements into -which England 
has entered to reform the Asiatic provinces of the Empire may not also be 
attended with serious consequences: Europe may- not be responsible 
for the results’ which have flowed from the ¢reaty of 1856; ahe may 
fairly say, that if Turkey had honestly set about introducing reform, 
political’ interference would not have been necessary, and the 
war which resulted from it would not have occurred; and that if 
she had listened to the advice of the able political economists 
who have been sent from time to time to assist her in the management 
of her finances, she would not have fallen a victim to speculators and 
sharpers, and the extravagant waste of public money by former Sultans 
would have been checked. This only makes the matter still worse. 
1f the Turkish Government resists reform in Asia Minor, which unques- 
tionably it will do, as it did in European Turkey ; and if the revenues 
of the country are robbed and wasted as they have been, and loans’ 
-eontinue to be contracted for small sums at ruinous rates,—for large 
ones are no longer possible,—and the financial plunderers of Europe are 
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encouraged to come to Constantinople by the facilities for swindling 
the Government which are offered to them,—and there is no reason 
to suppose that a change will take place in any of these respects,—then 
the task of England will be even more complicated and dangerous than 
that which Europe undertook in 1856. For the central Government 
will be far more suspicious of her designs than in the case of the 
European Provinces, when Russia was considered the enemy of Turkey 
and England its friend. Now the position is reversed. Ever since 
tho Convention by which England obtained possession of Cyprus, the 
conviction has firmly taken hold of the mind of the Government that 
her real object is to acquire absolute possession of Asia Minor by 
a process of disintegration, exactly similar to that pursued by Russia 
in the case of the Christian Provinces, and that insurrections and 
disturbances in the Asiatic Provinces are encouraged by England in 
order to supply an excuse for Consular interference. These suspicions 
are actively fostered by Russia, who earnestly disclaims any views 
of territorial aggrandisement in this direction, or any desire to see 
reforms introduced. Although at this moment the position of the 
Armenian Christiaus is far worse than that of the Bulgarian Christians 
eyer was, and Armenia is contiguous to the Russian frontier, Russia 
leaves entirely to England the task of remonstrating with Turkey 
against the persecution and oppression of the local authorities, and 
pretends to take no interest whatever in. the fate of these Christians. 
Meantime she has secured an influential group of partizana at the 
Palace, as well as in the Cabinet, who urge resistance to all inter- 
ference and the most determined opposition to all reform. In Asia 
Minor itself, her political agents are active in their secret encourage- 
ment of the local authorities to resent the representations and remon- 
strances of our Consuls, and the whole efforts of the Government are 
directed towards neutralizing their influence in the country, and dis- 
crediting them generally with the native population. 

The abandonment of Turkey by England during’the late war furnishes 
the anti-English party at°Constantinople, which is daily increasing, with 
a strong argument in evidence of its selfish and treacherous policy, and _ 
among a large class of politicians there is a fixed belief, which it is in vain 
to attempt to overthrow, that a secret understanding between Russia and 
England existed from the beginning of the late war, that the opposition 
of the latter was merely a mask assumed to deceive Europe, and that 
this understanding formed part of the policy by which England hoped 
ultimately to gain possession of Cyprus and Asia Minor, but that 
Russia having reason to ‘complain of the bad faith of England in 
certain respects, is now ready to break her part of the bargain, and 
assist Turkey against Englind to the beat of her powem It will pro- 
bably hardly be credited in England that such an absurd theory exists 
at Constantinople : not-only does it exist, however, but it is very widely 
spread ; it is entertained in the most influential quarters, and a knowledge 
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that such is tho case is necessary in order to enable us to arrive at 

a proper appreciation of the tone and temper of the Turkish Govern- 

ment. - . 

And here it becomes necessary to advert to another set of considera- 
tions, which do not seem to have received the attention which they 
deserve, and which should exercise a serious influence upon the policy 
of England at this juncture. Those who have been familiar with Turkéy 
for the last thirty years must bo conscious that a remarkable chango ` 
has come over a certain section of Turkish society—if a thing which 
consists entirely of males can be called “ society —during that period. 
The Turkish gentleman of the old school was in many points a most 
aftractive individual. While fanatical in his religious-opinions, he had 

' a very high sense of honour, according to his own standard, and of per- 
sonal dignity and self-respect. He carefully fulfilled his duties to his 
fellow-man, even though he might be an infidel, according to his lights 
and the precepts of the Koran, and gave his confidence frankly to his 

friends. In a word, he was eminently truthful, loyal, generous, and 
hospitable. The Turkish gentleman, if he can be styled a gentleman, 
of the new school has undergone a marked change in all these respects. 
‘Byer since that increased political and financial contact with Europe, 
which has been already alluded to as the result of the Crimean War, 
this change hasbeen gradually taking place. It isa painful reflection 
that the effect of civilisation, and of increased knowledge of and con- 
tact with the Christian world, should exercise a most deteriorating influ- 

_ ence upon the Moslem character ; but it is none the less true. Instead 
of weakening it has the effect of intensifying its fanaticism, except in 
the comparatively rare instances where a prolonged residence abroad, or 
unusual independence of mind, produces scepticism. Under no circum- 
stances does the Moslem become a Christian, nor docs his respect for or 

confidence in Christians increase with his experience of them. The 
result of the facilities which now exist for Turks to see the world, and 
for Europeans -to come with their various money-making proposals to 
Constantinople, has been to inspire the Turk of the new school with an 
intense suspicion and dislike of the foreigners which did not formerly 
exist, and to give a new stimulus to his fanaticism. Whereas in old 
days his ignorance of history, geography, and general politics, rendered 
chim completely indifferent and superior to the doings of the Ghiaour 
in other parts of the world, and gave him an easy confidence in the 
grandeur of his Empire and the sublimity of his religion, the modern 
Turk is compelled to take a’ very different view of things. He now. 
knows that the Queen of England controls the destinies of far more 

» Moslems than the Padishah, and that in consequence of wars that are 

supposed: to be unavoidable, the number of her Moslem subjects is 

constantly increasing. He sees those hotbeds of Moslem fanaticism, 
the Khanates of Central Asia, one after the other falling into the hands 
of Russia; he ’sees.Hurope acquiring a dominant administrative influence 
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in Moslem Egypt, Cyprus wrested from his grasp, one after the other 
of his European Provinces acquiring their independence, and their 
Moslem populations exiled or exterminated. He sees all the wealth of 
the country passing into the hands of infidels, and the influence which 

_ is inseparably connected with wealth gradually and insidiously under- 
mining the power and authority of his co-religionists. Everywhere - 
Christendom is encroaching upon Islam with giant strides, by the united 
agencies of war, politics, and commerce. He finds himself utterly 
unable to struggle against the combination by which he foresees he will 
be overwhelmed, and he clings to his fanaticism under the influence of 
the same instinct which drives men of all creeds at the-moment of 
supreme danger to seek strength or comfort in their theological 
belief. The preservation of his faith becomes the ruling principle®of 
his policy. To achieve this all means are justifiable. He is no longer.. 
the frank and loyal Turk of yore, but las become cunning, treacherous, 
and profoundly suspicious. As those who find thomselyes unexpectedly 
betrayed, or awake suddenly to the consciousness of an unsuspected 
danger, pass not uncommonly from the extreme of complacency and self- 
confidence to that of the most intense mistrust and alarm, the Turk 
has passed by reaction into the opposites of his old. qualities. IIc mani- 
fests a tendency to become cringing and servile, he believes in passive 
resistance carefully conccaled under a guise of friendship and com- 
pliancy, but shrinks from anything like open and active opposition. It 
is impossible now to know whom he trusts and whom he mistrusts. 
His words are always honey, his thoughts always vinegar, when he is 
talking to a Christian. In old days he was in one sense a barbarian,— 
or rather he had a civilization of his own,—and he was not afraid to say 
what he thought. - Now, so far as external manners and appearance 
arc couccrned, he is a finished Furopean gentleman: he has adopted 
the habits of Western civilization, and he never says what he thinks, - 
until he has left the Selamlik where he has been entertaining the 
foreigner with glib assurances, and retired to the privacy of his harem, 
where he throws off his disguise like an actor who has-played his part, 
relapses into the fanatical Turk, and tells his wife what his real opinion 
of the dog is. 

It was this suspicion which exercised so unfortunate an influence upon 
the operations of the late war: it reduced the fleet to comparative 
inaction, because it was commanded by an Englishman; it prevented 
the army from availing itself, to the extent that it might have done, of 
the services of Baker Pasha, and many other officers who were only too 
anxious to be employed ; it has thrown insurmountable obstacles in the 
way of the creation of a gendarmerie officered by Englishmen. Although 
the Government, pursuing the policy of glib assurances, engaged a large 
number of officers at high salaries for a term of thre& years, and has 
found itself compelled to perform its part of the contract, and to pay 

“them their salaries, it has never yet given them a gendarme to command, 
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and certainly does not now intend to do so, for the term of their engage- 
ment will expire in lees than six months. Notwithstanding this-fixed 
. determination not to create a gendarmerie from the first day they under- 
took fo do so, they have to the present moment been profuse in their 
assurances that it would, be created. ‘This is only one illustration of 
positive promises which have been given, and which there never was the 
slightest intention of fulfilling. The mission of Baker Pasha as inspector 
of reforms in Asia Minor which do not exist, and which if they did he 
has no effective power to inspect, is another. The Turks are becoming 
eminently skilled in the manufacture of the right kind of dust to throw 
into people’s eyes, and they manufacture it on the deliberate principle 
that it is the best way to stave off the evil day which they believe to be 
inevitable. They argue, and not unreasonably from their point of view, 
that if they employ English officers in the gendarmerie, and if they 
allow English Consuls.and Vice-Consuls scattered all through Asia Minor 
to exercise a supervising authority over their own officials, and if the 
result of the English gendarmerie and the English Consular intervention 
is to introduce reform and improve the condition of the population 
generally, British interference and control will become popular, its 
success ouce manifest will lead to the extension of the system, the 
infusion of British gendarme officers will increase, the power exercised 
by British Consuls will be augmented, and the authority of the central 


Government pass by degrees into the hands of England. It is not- 


unnatural that in order to avert a consummation so little to be 
desired, they prevent the gendarmerie from being created at all, and 
so place the British officers in a ridiculous and somewhat contemptible 
light, while they persistently thwart the action and discredit the authority 
in the eyes of the people of those Consular agents who have been sent 
out by England for the ostensible purpose of improving their condition. 
This change of attitude towards the foreigner, and especially towards 
the Englishman, is not confined to the upper classes at Constantinople. 
It is to be observed among the lower orders in and round the capital. 
Wherever the Turk has had opportunities of ceming much and closely 
into contact with the western European, he loses the simplicity and 
honesty of his character, and becomes more or less cunning and ayari- 
_‘cious; indeed, he seems to acquire the traits of the Greeks and Armenians 
by. whom he is surrounded. This is, however, only the case in the 
immediate vicinity of Constantinople. In the country, and especially 
in the Asiatic Provinces, he is as honest and unsophisticated as ever, 
and has the most profound confidence and belief in England. Groaning 
under the tyranny of a Government which he detests, his hopes of relief 


and at a signal from England he would rise in revolt èven against the 
supreme authority. Of this fact the Government at Constantinople are 
perfectly well aware, and its natural effect is to render them more sus- 
Picious of reform, more eager to neutralise the influence which would 
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e are fixed upon the country which has undertaken the taak of reform, , 
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endeavour to introduce it, and in secret more absolutely hostile than 
ever to the policy of England in whatever direction it may manifest 
itself. The sooner, therefore, that English statesmen comprehend the 
bitter antagonism which exists towards England on the part of the Go- 
vernment of Turkey, and the entire’devotion to England of the great 
mass of the Asiatic population of the empire, the more intelligently will 
they be able to deal with the great question of reform. 

That these tendencies on the part of the Turkish Government have 
become especially manifested dyring the last year is due to the fact 
that the recent changes of Government have all been directed towards 
eliminating the old Turkish element. The Sultan himself is represen- 
tative of the new order of ideas. Possessing a very considerable 
knowledge of the world and of human nature, he is insincere, plausiðle, 
remarkably astute, fanatical, timid, and intensely suspicious. The 
friendships that he formed during the years when the throne seemed far 
removed from his grasp, were among the Turks of the new school, who 
compose an important element in the Palace ; while among the Ministers 
by whom he is surrounded there is scarcely one who is known in 
Turkish public life, or who possesses any influence in the country; they 
are all men of yesterday, and the cardinal principle of their policy is 
distrust of all Christian nations, a profound skill in playing off their 
rivalries and jealousies against each other, an ‘extraordinary faculty of 
delay by promises and assurances under a mask of great friendship and 
cordiality, and, underlying-all, a determination to make hay while the 
sun shines. In other words, their fanaticiem does not prevent them 
from recognizing the fact that the country is utterly insolvent ; that it 
is being pressed on all sides, from without and from within, by forces 
which may soon become irresistible, and by which it will be crushed, 
and that the claims of patriotism after all are limited. When the 
position becomes desperate, and it is evident that the ship must inevit- 
ably go to pieces on the rocks, it behoves the thoughtful and provident 
but destitute mariner, if he has the chance of doing so, to select the 
“most portable and valuable articles he can lay his hands on to swim 
ashore with, even though perchance they may belong to somebody else. 
For a man with a wife and family, plunder at such a moment becomes 
a sacred duty, more especially when plundering is the order of the day. 
All which influences go to make up a combination of hostility, treachery, 
and corruption, which it is somewhat difficult for a friendly Government, 
desiring only to reform and strengthen the country, to know how to 
deal with. 

The only man who since the war has “really endeavoured to grapple 
with the evils which are ruining the country was Khaireddin, but he 
soon discovered that it was impossible to make head against the power- 
ful interests which were vested in corruption. All reform implied a 
limitation of the facilities for plunder. The favourites at the Palace, 
his colleagues in the Cabinet, and the whole bureaucracy of the country, 
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combined against him, and it was the more easy to work his overthrow 
because he wgs an Arab and a stranger, and had no friends or official 
associations among the Turka. He perceived that there was no chance 
of improving the administration or introducing reform so long as the. 
Sultan was surrounded by men interested in maintaining existing 
` abuses and retained in his own hands the absolute power of changing - 
his Ministers irrespective of the wishes of the Grand Vizier. He was 
rendered impotent by perpetually finding every man in whom he conld 
trust removed from his side; and the colleagues provided for him by the 
Sultan composed of his bitter and determined enemies. 
_ Although this power of arbitrarily appointing Ministers was theorc- 
. tically supposed to reside in former Sultans, practically they rarely 
exércised it, and the Grand Vizier’s recommendation for appointments 
of his colleagues-and Valis of Provinces was usually accepted by the 
Sovereign without question; and a certain homogeneity in the Cabinet 
was tho result. The government of the country thus remained really 
vested in the hands of its Ministers. . Since, however, the accession of 
the ‘present Sultan to the throne, a change has been taking place in this 
` respect, partly owing to the love of personal power hy which he is 
animated, and partly to the “fear which has been cngendered in his. 
mind by-the untimely fate of the Sultan Abdul ‘Asis, who lost his throne 
by a Cabinet conspiracy, in which some of the oldest and ablest of the 
public servants of the Empire were implicated. With a view of pro- 
viding against the ‘recurrence of. such a catastrophe, and using the 
c Ministers as a check upon-each other, while.he made them at the same. 
time the passive instruments of his will, the present Sultan exercised 
his ‘prerogative of arbitrary change to an extent which was rapidly 
reducing the Grand Visier to a cipher, and hence it was that Khaireddin- 
determined to abandon the position, unless the Sultan. would consent: 
to a modification of the system in œ sense which should limit his own: 
Imperial authority. For this purpose he proposed that the office of. 
Grand Visier should be abolished, as being too irresponsible in charac- 
ter, and that of Bash Vekil, or Prime Minister,.should be substituted 
for it, and that in order to ensure united and harmonious action on the 
part of the Ministers, they should be responsible to a Chamber elected. 
by the people. The Sultan at once perceived that the cretion of such 
a Chamber would entirely destroy his control over the. Cabinet and. 
interfere with his privilege of arbitrary nomination of Ministers, and 
resolutely opposed. that part of Khaireddin’s scheme which had a ten- 
dency to limit or impair his authority. That part of it, however, which 
destroyed the power of the Grand Vizier he readily adopted. Khaireddin 
e refused to remain under these conditions, ‘and with his resignation the 
office of Grand Vizier fell into abeyance. The effect of this well-: 
intended but unfortunate attempt to limit the supreme power of ‘the. 
Stltan, was precisely the opposite to that which had been designed.” 
The Sultan emerged from the struggle with Khaireddin more absolute 
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than any Sultan has ever been before. He has got rid of ‘the office of- 
Grand Vizier; he has made all the Ministers responsjble to him 
directly, instead of only nominally through the Grand Vizicr as for- 
merly; he has released himself completely from the trammels with 
which the prestige attaching to the Grand Visierate fettered him; he 
can govern from the Palace direct, and can secure himself against con- 
spiracy by the elaborate system of espionage which pervades the whole 
administrative machinery ; he can control his Ministers by producing 
a conflict of personal interests between them. They in their turn each 
have their spies and accomplices in the Palace, who keep those Ministers 
with whom their interests are bound up informed as to the designs and 
intrigues of their rivals. Each Cabinet is thus more or less divided 
into two camps, and the Prime’ Minister for the time being is alwys 
furnished by the Sultan with a formidable rival for the express purpose 
of keeping him in check. This rival, whoso sole object is to oust the 
Bash Vekil and get into his place, has his partizans both in the Cabinet 
and in tho Palace, and the Council of Ministers is paralyzed for all 
united action, exactly in the sense in which the Sultan wishes it to be. 
It is only united to obey slavishly the slightest expression of the Impe- 
rial will. As every Minister's tenure of office depends entirely upon 
the degree in which he can retain the Royal favour, tHe most abject 
sycophancy is the order of the day; and as they can only rise by 
depriving their rivals of the favour they cach covet, every conceivable 
intrigue and device of slander and depreciation is resorted to for that 
purpose. The absence of all sense of stability or fixity of ‘tenure of 
office necessarily tends to make men self-seeking and to replace all 
patriotism by personal motives. During the latter half of last year the 
Sultan has dismissed one Grand Vizier, appointed two Bash Vekils, and 
made thirteen changes of Ministerial Heads of Departments; Ministers 
were repeatedly transferred from functions of which they had just 
acquired a knowledge to those of which they were entirely ignorant. 
As it is not etiquette for a Minister to decline an office, much less to 
resign one if the Sultgn desires he should retain it, no matter how 
incompetent he may feel himself to be, men find themselves unexpectedly 
degraded or advanced by these changes, and as a man’s influence in 
the Cabinet depends not on his ability, but on the prestige attaching to 
the office hc happens to hold, an old and experienced official runs the risk 
at any moment of finding some new and untried man, perhaps a short 
time previously bis own secretary, with a more powerful voice in the 
Government than himself. zog 

The direct result of this state of affairs is that practically the country 
is without a Government and without a policy; the men who fill the 
various important offices of state are mere puppets, absolutely without 
knowledge or experience of affairs, whose only idea if to stay as long 
as possible where they are, and to do nothing except make what money 
they can out of the various opportunities which present themselves. 
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Action of any kind involves responsibility and possible failure, with losa 
of Imperial fpyour. As they are no longer animated by any sentiment 
of patriotism, to initiate a policy, however advantageous it may seem 
to be in the interests of. the nation, involves unnecessary personal 
trouble and ‘peril; all they desire is to be left alone, and they therefore 
look upon all foreign Ambassadors or Ministers, no matter how friendly 
may be the Powers which they represent, very much as‘a debtor looks 
upon his creditors—as people to be got rid of with promises and excuses ; 
indeed, the dexterity which is often displayed in devices which shall 
substitute the sham for the reality of performance, exhibits a very high 
and special order of talent. Official audiences are appointed for days 
and hours when there is not the slightest intention of their being 
grénted, and at the last moment they dre, on a most plausible excuse 
. and with a profusion of apologies, postponed ; official communications 
are left unanswered, or replied to with elaborate equivocation ; distinct 
promises are made, and positive assurances given, but there the matter 
rests. Under no circumstances is a request-or demand, whether made 
by a private individual or á foreign Government, ever met with a direct 
refuaal; on the contrary, it is always immediately verbally granted.. 
But a secret system of_eyasion has been elaborated, by means of which 
the various Mihisters shift the responsibility of delay and of ultimate 
non-compliance from one to the. other, until it is impossible to fix it 
definitely anywhere. ; 
This is done by means of a private code in the official correspondence, 
generally consisting of a secret sign in the mode of signature. Thus, a 
dragoman sees the Prime Minister or the Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
regard to a demand of his Government, referring possibly to the claim 
of some individual., The Minister gives the most positive assurance 
that it shall be immediately attended: to, and as an evidence of good 
faith writes, in his presence, a letter to the Minister in whose special: 
department the matter lies, urging him in the strongest terms to take 
it up at once, but im the signature is the secret sign that it is one which 
the Government desires to postpone as long as possible. The Minister 
receives the -applicant, who himself takes the letter, reads it in his 
presence, rings for his secretary, hands him the letter, orders.him at 
once to have it dealt with in the manner desired, but makes the secret 
. mign with his hand that nothing is tq be done in the affair. The appli- 
‘ cant goes away satisfied that it is progressing favourably, and waita for. 
.a -communication which never arrives. His patience exhausted, he 
endeavours fruitlesaly to get an audiencb with the Minister. Failing 
in this, owing to an assumed “indisposition or other plausible excuse, in 
despair he appeals to his. Ambassador. ‘The whole process, is gone 
through again, and then it is found, possibly, that it is also connected 
with. another d&partment, which has to be consulted, or-Ministerial 
changes have taken plate in the interval, and the new Minister knows — 
nothing about it, or it advances an infinitesimal stage, when the whole 
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process of advancing it another stage has to be gone over again, until 
the claimant and his Ambassador are both wearied out, andj the matter 
is abandoned in despair. Of course it is to be expedited. by bribes, but 
here the affair becomes very complicated, as a great deal of money may 
be thrown away by bribing the wrong people who have no influence, 
and by not understanding the Ministerial rivalries and jealousies which 
may be aroused at the last moment, and destroy the effect of the most 
lavish expenditure. 

Let us suppose that a man desires a concession for the exploitation 
of a mine, the construction of a railway, or some other work of great 
public benefit and utility. His first step is to apply for it to the Prime 
Minister. By him he is referred to the department having to do with 
the branch of public affairs affecting his concession. Here it is taten 
into consideration by the Minister, and a council who assist him. Of 
these the Minister and one or two influential members have to be bribed. 
A favourable report having been secured, it is then referred to the section 
of the Council of State having cognizance of it, The Council of State 
consists of thirty members, who now never receive their salaries, and 
are dependent for their livelihood òn bribes, unless they have private 
fortunes. In order to get a favourable report from the section, the in- 
fluential members have again to be bribed. It is then referred from 
the section to a full council, where the opposition is certain to be fierce, 
for by this time bldck-mailers have sprung into existence, who having 
heard of the scheme, make counter proposals, which they have neither 
the capital nor intention of carrying out, simply for the purpose of 
being bought off. They enlist several members of the Council of 
State in their speculation, and all these have to be dealt with. Thus the 
conceesioner, so far, has had three separate bodies of men to bribe, and 
has been put to an interminable delay, before he has been able to get 
the matter advanced even to this point. From the Council of State it 
goes up to the Council of Ministers; and here it must be borne in 
mind, that as the Ministers, owing to the impecunious condition of the 
country, no longer get .paid their salaries, except in very small per- 
centages on the whole amount at long intervals, the pecuniary conside- 
ration is a very important one indeed, and a most bitter enemy may be 
made, if a fufictionary who is in a state bordering on destitution, and 
who thinks he has a claim, is overlooked. Even if they were not 
corrupt, it isto be observed that in addition to the artificial contrivances 
for producing delay, which must be overcome by bribery, the system 
itself is most admirably adapted for the, purpose, and that even honest 
Ministers, animated by the best will in the world, would be physically 
unable under it to accomplish the amount of business they are called 
on to perform. This arises from the fact that the Heads of Departments 
are not responsible for the business of their respective departments. Every 
Minister has to bring up for discussion before the Council of Ministers 
all matters connected with his ofice. He has no power to settle 
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them on his own responsibility. More than this—ihe Council of 
Ministers themselves have nd power to settle anything definitely. 
Every measure after their decision has to go for final approval to the 
Palace. There are, as a rule, between three and four thousand questions, 
the accumulation of all the Departments of State, waiting to be settled by 
the Council of Ministers. The whole business of the country is there- 
fore hopeleasly blocked, the most important questions of politics and of 
finance have to be postponed ‘indefinitely, pressing problems of internal ~ 
administration remain unsolved, urgent claims of Foreign Powers or their 
subjects unsatisfied, and most advantageous proposals for the develop- 
ment of the country unattended to; while the accumulation goes on 
ee and the legacy of this description which one Cabinet leaves 
to*another is so gigantic, that its successors abandon the task of grappling 
with it, and pursue the old system of trusting to the chapter of accidents, 
and hoping that the crash will not come at all events during their time, 
or that, if it does, they will be favourably placed for the general 
scramble. There have been attempts to reform, this state of | 
things, but they have always been met by the most violent opposition, 
for the simple reason that there-is far more money to be made out of the 
system, than by the substitution for it of individual Ministerial respon- 
` sibility, . If all the questions in which individuals are interested, and. 
which involve heavy bribes in order to get them settled, were disposed 
of in the departments, it is evident that the bribing would be limited ` 
to the head. of the department, and one or two of. the principal 
employés; but by bringing it before the Cabinct, at least three, if not 
‘four, of the most influential Ministers get a chance of adding to their ' 
extremely uncertain and fluctuating incomes. When they have been 
sufficiently bribed, and the-matter is brought forward, the leader .of 
the opposite camp, probably secured by the black-mailers, or, at all 
events, seeing that his rivals and colleagues have evidently got a good - 
thing in hand, is by no means disposed to allow them to have it all to 
themselves; after beginning by pretending to agree, he therefore slips 
in a little objection- at the end of a most. gmiable and conciliatory 
speech, all.the other Ministers who have not been dealt with support 
him, and the matter is postponed, as the Minister proposing the affair 
sees he cannot carry it. His opponents meantime ate “approached,” 
to use the conventional word for proposing a bribe, the bargain is ` 
struck with the concessioner, and the opposition is withdrawn. The 
affair is then transferred to the Palace, where the whole bribing process 
has to be gone through over again. And this is the reason why, even 
when a matter has been aaa by the Cabinet, the decision is not 
allowed to be final; if it were, the Palace would lose its share of the 
-- plunder. In the case of a recent concession, £20,000 went to the 
Palace, of which £12,000 went to His Majesty direct. There are — 
many instances of men spending eight and ten years of their lives. 
in Constantinople endeavouring to obtain concessions, and having spent 
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large sums of money, failing in the end. The system les always been 
one of wholesale corruption ; but owing to the utter destitation of the 
whole official class, it has never been so barcfaced, or so excusable, as 
at present. One immediate consequence of it is that, as the money 
question is more pressing than. the patriotic one, it does not mattor 
how advantageous to the interests of the nation a proposal may be, 
the person offering it must be prepared to bribe. If to-morrow a 
philanthropist were to offer to give the Government a million of pounds 
sterling in cxchango for a million of liras,—cach lira being worth only 


eighteen shillings,—he would be compelled to bribe in order to get his 


offer accepted. As philanthropists of this kind are raro, the more 
common experiment unfortunately is for the unprincipled speculator 
from Europe to bribe heavily in order to obtain concessions or contracts 
which will enable him to swindle the Government on a large scale, 
—a vory easy operation, provided the swindle is a big one, and the 
profits to be divided are extensive. : ; 

The appointments to functions and offices in the Provinces, involving 
great opportunities of robbing the people, are also purchased in the same 
way; but the centre of all this corruption is now not so much the 
Cabinet as the Palace. And this brings us back to the great chango 
which has been practically effected during the last year through the 
overthrow of Khaireddin. The Government of the country has really 
been transferred from the Cabinet to a Court cabal, consisting of a 
small and very select circle of the Sultan’s intimates, and who share his 
fanaticism, his suspicion of all foreign-interference, his consequent hatred 
of all schemes of reform, and his determination to thwart by every 
means in his power every proposal, no matter how desirable it may be 
in the interests of his Empire, which emanates from abroad. It is no 


secret that two, if not more, of this conclave are in the receipt of a | 


permanent salary from the Power which, since the war, has assumcd 
the róle of private adviser and friend of Turkey, especially in all matters 
concerning the future of its Asiatic Provinces, and that acting under this 
influence their hostility-to England is undisguised. This clique is pre- 
sided over by the Sultan, and no effair, from the most important 
question of State to the smallest detail which has occupied the attention 
of the Cabinet, can be settled without its approval. It originates 
measures, and sends them down to the Cabinet to be agreed to and sent 
back; it arbitrarily rejects others which have originated in the Cabinet 
and been sent up for approval, or even returna those which have been 
unfavourably decided by the Cabinet fop reversal of its decision and a 
report in the opposite sense. It is a nest of intrigue and corruption 
subject to no control, except that, of the Sultan himself, the arbiter of 
the destinies of the Empire, and precipitating it at headlong speed to 
destruction. : . 

Its spies ere everywhere; it has organized a secret police upon a 
acale hitherto unknown in the country, and the objects of its especial 
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animosity and suspicion are the eble and patriotic Turks of the old 
school, who still have the interests of the country at heart, and who 
. -are ‘suspected of conspiring to save it. This cabal is well aware that a. 
wide-spread feeling of the keenest discontent exists throughout the 
country amid all classes of the population, Moslem even more than 
Christian ; that the Palace is execrated by high and low; that the vene- ` 
ration in which the office of Sultan is held by the people is rapidly 
disappearing under the influence of hatred of the man,—ae fact of which 
he is himself so conscious that he condemns himself to perpetual im- 
prisonment in the grounds of his Palace, a victim to the most morbid 
terror and distrust. . ` 
How much longer a Government so detested and despised as that 
which now controls the destinies of the country will be permitted by 
an oppressed and starving population to exist it is impossible to con- 
jecture,; fot the Turks are the most patient, submissive, and long- 
suffering of races; but that the crushed worm will turn at last there 
can be very little doubt, „and in the interests of the Empire, and of the 
‘policy of England, the sooner it does so the better. 
`- These, then, are the conditions under which we are now EEA 
the reform of Asia Minor: it is as well that we should be no longer 
under the delusion that the task is possible so long as they exist. 
How they are to be overcome—whether England is to take the initiative 
of substituting for the existing order, or rather disorder, of things at 
Constantinople, a form of government more in accordance with the 
spirit of the age and the requirements of the country, in which the 
. -~ representatives of the people shall have some voice in their administra- 
“tion, or whether it will leave it to those people themselves to work out . 
the problem of their own deliverance, is a subject for the Government 
and the people of England to decide; but nothing i is more certain than 
this—that until a revolution of some sort is effected, the necessity for 
reform not only in Asia Minor, but all through the Empire, will con- 
tinue to increase, the financial difficulties of the country grow more 
overwhelming, its political relations with foreign countries become 
more complicated and full of peril, and the power and influence of 
England for good be seriously impaired and diminished, 
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A DIALOGUE. 


PERSONS. 


Clericus, the Vicar of the 
ee eeu cisiah oosadianslty residing in the Village. 


SCENE, 
a ta te koun o Aia a e Map of the World 
and a Ohart of Oo-tidal Lines are hanging in front of the book-cases. 


(CLERI CUS. What are you doing? 

Medicus. Nothing to any good purpose. I have been trying to 
make out whether the facts set forth in Jules Macrou’s large new Geo- 
logical Map of the World confirm or confound certain notions re- 
specting the tides which have been brewing in my head for a long time; 
and I have only bothered myself. 

C. You succeeded in bothering me not a little by what yon said a 
few nights ago about the action of the solar rays upon the earth*— 
about the earth being a spheroidal lens, deep down within which the 
solar rays are brought to a fiery focus, about the heat of this focus 
being fierce enough to fuse rock, and to raise the land ahove the water, 
and about the bounds of the land and water being fixed as long as 
the axis of the earth preserves the same attitude in relation to that of 
the sun. Remembering what you said about the way in which 
an alteration in the axis of the earth sunwards might, in time, trans- 
pose the position of the land and sea, and bring about the Deluge, I 
read the account of that great catastrophe before I went to bed, and 
banished sleep for some time by so doing. How strangely circumstantial 
is that account! The rains descend, and the flood ascends for forty 
days and forty nights before the earth is submerged ; one hundred and 
fifty-one days and nights in addition pass away before the waters attain 
their full height of fifteen cubits above the topmost hills; and one 
hundred and fifty days are added to these before the flood has retired 
and left the ground in a habitable state. Nearly a wholf year is spent in 
this way. During six months, apparently, the ancient land goes on 
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sinking and the bed of the ancient sea rising, until, by both being 
brought mare or less to the same levél, the waters prevail over the 
whole earth. During the next six months, apparently, the ancient 
land’ goes on sinking and the bed of the ancient sea rising, until 
" eventually the relative position of the ancient land and the bed of the 
ancient sea is transposed, as at present. I had to do, as it seemed, 
not with a sudden miracle, but with natural causes which worked 
slowly and steadily throughout the course of a whole year, as your 
fiery focus within the earth might be supposed to do. I saw, as it 
seemed, the truth of Scripture verified by science, and the grasp of 
science strengthened by Scripture. For, if you are right in supposing 
that the land is raised above the waters and kept above them as long as 
tie position of the axis of the earth in relation to the sun remains 
unchanged, an alteration jn the position of this axis by which the focus 
was shifted from a point under the ancient land to apoint under the bed of 
the ancient sea, must, in time, have had the effect of making the ancient 
land and the ancient sea change places, and of bringing about the 
` deluge when this change is mid-way. And, seeing 86 far, I also wondered 
whether there are at present any diurnal and seasonal fluctuations in 
the level of the land above the water. What do you say to this dreamy 
notion of mine? I wish you would tell me. But, before you do 80, 
-_ I want you to explain to mea little more clearly why I may believe that 
this focal concentration of the solar rays within the earth is itself more 
than a mere dream. I can see that the earth, by its form, is fitted:to 
play the part of a spheroidal lens, and that is all. š 
: M. I believe that there are unmistakable diurnal and seasonal fluctua- 
tions in the level of the land above the waters which may have some- 
thing to do in .causing the tidal movements of the ocean. I had been 
thinking about this matter when you came into the room, and trying 
to find the key to the facts set forth in the Official Tide ‘lables in Jules 
Macrow’s Geological Map of the Globe; and I shall certainly pussle 
you unless I pave the way to what I have to say on this subjett by 
adding something to what I have already said about the focal concen- 
tration of the solar rays within the earth, and the rest. 

C. T am ready enough to listen. . 

M. When parallel rays of light are made to pass through spheres 
of different refractive power, these rays are brought to a focus in-dif- . ` 
ferent places. If, for example, the sphgre in each case be onc inch in 
radius, the actual position of the focus in Tabasheer,* in water, in 
glass, and in xircont is that which is here, as you see, tabulated by Sir 
David Brewster :—”} 2 
' © This is tho Persian name for a concretion of pure silex (found in the joints of bamboos), 


which is she least rgfractio of all known bodies. 
+ A mineral foun in Ceylon (containing the earth zirconia and silica), of which hyacinth 


. inared Ay. 
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Distance of the 
Index of Focus from the sur- 
Refraction. face dË the sphare 
- in inches. 
Tabashoer ae age 1:111 wut R 4 . 
Water ... ‘et ase 1°85 Las Sia 1 nearly 
Glass... Aer ae 1:5 we aes o$ 
Ziroon ... ee Tayi 2 si -0 


The distance of the focus from the further side of the sphere is, as you 
see, four inches in Tabasheer, one inch (nearly) in water, half an inch 
in glass, and nothing in zircon. In zircon, that is to say, the position 
of the focus coincides with the surface of the sphere. 

If the refractive power of the sphere had been higher than that of 
zircon, the position of the foous would be under the surface of the 
sphere—under it to a degree which is found to be directly proportionate 
to the refractive index of the sphere. The distance of the focus from 
the centre of the sphere is found by dividing the index of refraction 
of the sphere by twice its excess abovo 1, and by taking the quotient 
for the distance from the centre in radii of the sphere, or in a portion 
of the radius. If the sphere bə one inch in radius, and 1‘5 in 
refractive index, as in glass, the distance of the focus from the centre 
of the sphere will be 1} inch, or—~as the radius of the sphere is 1 
inch} an inch deyond the surface. If the sphere be 1 inch in radius, 
with a refractive index of 2'5, as in diamond, the focus will bo ‘833 of an 
inch from the centre or ‘167 of an inch below the surface—a reason, 
perheps, for the brilliancy of diamond. If the sphere be of still higher 
refractive power—say double that of diamond, or 5, and the radius the 
same—the position of the focus will be, ‘625 of an inch from the centre 
or ‘375 of an inch rder the surface. 

And what may be said of light applies in great measure to heat also. 
The sphere of Tabasheer, or water, or glass, or zircon is, so to speak, a 
burning-glass. The rays of heat are refrangible, like the rays of 
light, and they differ as do the rays of light in their refrangibility, 
though not to the same degree. And all bodies, so far at least as the 
heat of the sun is concerned, are more or less transcalent or diather- 
manous. 

What then? Is the earth tranacalent or diathermanous to the solar 
rays? At first sight it may seem that a negative answer must be 
returned to this question. The solar rays appear to penetrate very 
slowly into the earth, and towa short distance only. The diurnal 
fluctuations of temperature underneath the surface of the earth do 
not reach to a greater depth than 8} feet, and the wider annual varia- 
tions of the same sort cannot be traced beyond 100 feet. ` And that 
these latter changes are brought about slowly is evident, for at the 
depth of 25 feet the mean temperatare of July is manifested in January 
and that of January in July. But this antiquated view of heat must 
be checked by another view, and this is that which is suggested by the 
doctrine of the correlation of the physical forces—the view which I 
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glanced at in our former conversation. For, according to this view, 
solar heat mist be regarded, not as a force coming all the way from the 
gun to the earth as heat, but as a sign of force which may or may not . 
be manifested as heat, and which also may or may not be manifested as 
light, or electricity, ot magnetism, or any other mode of physical motion. , 
Actual solar heat may penetrate into the earth very slowly and to a 
short distance only, but potential heat—latent heat—may behave very 
differently, and must do so if heat be only a mode of a central protean 
force which may or may not also manifest itself as heat, or light, or 
electricity, or magnetism, or any other mode of physical force. - Indeed, 
the movement of the solar rays under the surface of the earth may 
hare to be measured, not by the slow creeping of actual heat to the 
depth of one hundred feet at most, but by the instantaneous flashing of 
lightning from the one side of the heaven to the other—in which the ' 
earth must be regarded as the very reverse of a bad conductor in relation 
_ to the solar rays. : 
And if so—if the force which may or may not manifest itself as heat 
may keep pace with electricity in thus traversing the earth—what is 
likely to happen? . Does the earth play the part of a spheroidal lens in 
that case? I cannot see why it may not be so. And if it may be so, 
; then it follows, from what has been said already, that the solar rays will . 
be brought to a focus deep down «under the surface of the earth. As 
regards both. light and heat, there is reason to believe that the 
refractive index of a body is, as a rule, directly proportionate to the 
. density of that body. The mean density of the earth is 5:67. What . 
‘the refractive index of the earth may be can only be matter of conjecture. 
It is: likely to be high ;-it may possibly be the same as the mean density, 
5°67. And.if it be 5°67, and the radius of the earth be taken as 1, 
then, according to the rule already stated, the focus will be ‘607 from the 
centre, or ‘898 under the surfacé—will, if the radius of the earth be 
taken roughly as 4000 miles, be 2589 miles, from the centre, or 1411 
miles under the surface. : - 

And if this be so, then I am at liberty to go on and suppose-— 
that the solid parts of the earth corresponding to the focus will be fused 
—that this fusion, as the earth rotates on her axis and travels onwards 
in her orbit, will take the form'of an equatorial ring of greater or less 
depth and breadth—that the parts which are thus fused, as well as the | 
parts which are heated by contact, wa be expanded—and that this 
expansion will lead, not only to that equatorial bulging-out of the earth 
by which the form of the earth is made to be that of an oblate spheroid, 
but also to raising of the land out of the water to any height, and to 
keeping it out, as long as the position of the axis of the earth in relation 
to the sun renmins unchanged. ‘ , D ; 

It may fairly be assumed that rock will be reduced to the state of 
molten lava by the focal action in question, for cornelian and agate and 
rock crystal were readily fused in the focus of Parker’s great lens—a 
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lens 824 inches in diameter, and more than 64 feet in focal distance. 
It may fairly be assumed that rocks which are thug fysed, as well 
as the unfused rocks which are heated by contact, will be expanded by 
the heat—and that this expansion may lead to a marked degree of 
bulging-out in the overlying parts of the earth; for, as is shown in 
the experiments made in America by Colonel Totten, and reported by 
Lieutenant Bartlett,* the expansion caused by a single degree of heat 
(Fahrenheit) is 0000579 of an inch in a foot of granite, 000060816 of 
an inch in a foot of marble, and ‘000114884 of an inch in a foot of 
red sandstone—is enough, that is to say, to lengthen out the radius of 
an earth composed of the least expansible of these rocks to the extent 
of 102 feet. To what extent this bulging-ont may be actually carried 
it is not easy to say. The upheaving force of heat sufficiently high*to 
fuse rock is not likely to be over-estimated if a single degree of heat 
(Fahrenheit) is capable of doing what it is seen to do in Totten’s 
experiments. It is obviously sufficient to raise the land above the 
waters to the height of the loftiest mountain; and it is quite con- 
ceivable thet it might do much more than this if its action were not 
checked by being expended, in large measure perhaps, in filling up 
empty spaces of various sorts, which empty spaces may have been left 
purposely for the very same reason as that which leads the engineer to 
leave gaps between the ends of the rails on a railway. All this, I 
think, may be fairly assumed, and also this—that, as the earth rotates 
upon her axis and moves onwards in her orbit, the points at which the 
solar rays are brought to a focus within the earth will be carried around 
the centre in a ring of subterranean fire of greater or leas depth and 
breadth—that the elevation of the overlying earth consequent upon the 
heating action of this ring of subterranean fire may cause that equa- 
torial bulging-out by which the earth is made to take the shape of an 
oblate spheroid, as well as the general elevation of the land above the 
water—and that this equatorial bulging-out, as well as the general 
elevation of the land above the water, will remgin constant as long as 
the axis of the earth preserves the same attitude in relation to that 
of the sun. 

C. I see now clearly, enough what yoy mean. I see, too, how you 
may account for the subterranean fire without calling in the equivocal 
help of the fire-mist theory. I see how the equatorial bulging-out of 
the earth may be the necessary consequence of the subterranean. fire 
being kindled in the form of an equatorial ring in an earth which was 
solid from the beginning. I can also see how the land may have been 
raised above the waters and kept above them as long as tho axis of the 
earth remained in the same position in relation to that of the sun. But you 
have said nothing to enable me to see whether or not there are fluctua- 
tions, diurnal and seasonal, in the level of the land ; £nd I want much 
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to know something upon this point. What do you say? There ought, 
I think, to be evidences of these fluctuations if your view be tenable. 

M. I agree with you. This evidence ought to be forthcoming, and, 
if I read the story of the tides aright, it is not wanting. 

C. What! Do you believe that it is the land which rises and falls, 
and not the water? 

M. In order to answer this question I must prepare the way by 
asking you to consider the changes in the form of the earth under the `~ 
action of solar heat which are likely to happen in the course of the day 
and year. As the earth rotates upon her axis, our meridian, and every 
other meridian in turn, passes from sunrise to noon, from noon to sun- 
set, from sunset to midnight, from midnight to sunrise again. In passing 
from sunrise to noon the parts in the meridian are exposed more and more 
to the action of the sun: in passing from noon to sunset these parts are 
less and less exposed to this action: and thus, as this action expresses 
itself in expansion, it is to be expected that the parts in a meridian will 
be more and more expanded in passing from sunrise to noon, and less 
and less expanded in passing from noon to sunset. This, as it would 
seem, is likely to happen, not only on the side of the earth which is in 
the sunshine, but also on the side which is in shadow. For if the solar 
rays are brought to a focus within the earth somewhere about 2,589 
miles beyond the centre, or 1,411 miles under the surface opposed to. 
the sun, and if at the focus they vary in intensity as. they do at the 
surface, it is to be expected that there will be meridional fluctuations in 
the level of the land on the side which is in shadow corresponding 
exactly to those which are met with on the side which is in sunshine— 
that, in fact, the noon-day maximum will run on directly into the mid- 
night maximum, that the sunrise minimum will be continuous with the 
sunset minimum, and so on for all the intermediate degrees between these 
maxima and-these minima. Or it may be that meridians in which 
the land is at the same level will run round the earth because the points 
at which the solar rays are brought together focally within the earth 
are sufficiently central for the expansion comsequent upon this focal 
action to tell at one and the same time upon the side of the earth which 
is in sunshine as well as upon the side which is in shadow. Indeed, it 
is not improbable that the meridional changes of level in the land which 
are consequent upon the direct action of the solar rays may be quite 
subordinate to those which are caused by ihe focal action of these rays, 
for it is certain that the solar force in the shape of actual heat penetrates 
slowly into the earth, and to g short distance only. And thus, as the 
earth rotates on her axis, it is likely that there will always be two 
opposite meridional lines of Aigh land corresponding to midnight and 
noon, and, at right angles to these lines, two opposite meridional lines of 
tow land corresponding, at the equinox, to sunrise and sunset. Moreover, 
as the earth moves onward in her orbit from any one point to the same 
point again, it is to be expected that the increased heat of summer and 
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the diminished heat of winter will tell the one in increasing and the 
other in diminishing the diurnal fluctuations in the leveP of the land 
about which I am speaking. 

C. If you are going on to show that changes in the level of the land 
rather than changes in the level of the water have to do with the pro- 
duction of the tides—that low water is really high land, and high water 
as really low land, you had better, I think, at once pay attention to what 
seems to be a fatal objection to this notion. The sun plays a subordinate 
part to the moon in the production of the tides, and the lunar rays are 
undoubtedly heatless. f 

M. It is, I think, possible that the simple experiment of passing an 
electric current along a conductor composed of short pieces of silver apd 
platinum wire, placed alternately, may again do‘duty in showing why 
the lunar rays are heatless and the solar rays hot at the surface of the 
earth. At thé surface of the earth the solar rays may be hot because, 
in coming from a very large to a comparatively small body, they may 
be practically in the same case as that of the electric current when it 
pastes from the piece of silver wire into the piece of platinum wire, and 
when heat is developed in the latter piece in consequence of the greater 
resistance which is there opposed to its passage. At the surface of the 
earth, on the other hand, the lunar rays may be heatless, because in 
coming from a smaller body to a larger, they may be practically in the 
same case as that of the current when it passes from the piece of 
platinum wire into the piece of silver wire, and when it loses in the silver 
wire the heat it had in the platinum wire, because in the silver wire the 
resistance opposed to its passage is not sufficient to develope heat. Be 
this as it may, however, it is easy to sce that lanar rays, which are 
heatless at the surface of the earth, may become hot enough deep down 
under that surface, for there is every reason to believe that these rays 
will be refracted and brought to a fiery focus within the earth along 
with the solar rays. Nay, it is easy to sec that the differences in dis- 
tance and mass, which will explain why it is that the moon is capable of 
raising by attraction a higher tidal wave than the sun, in the proportion 
of about 24 to 1, will also explain why it is that the diurnal and seasonal 
differences in the calorific focal action of the moon within the earth should 
be greater than that of the sun in the same proportion of about 24 to 1. 
The differences in distance and mass which tell in the one case may be 
expected to tell in the other case also: and, in fact, an attempt to 
separate the two cases may, if the doctrine of the correlation of the 
physical forces be tenable, be scarcely less than a work of supererogation. 

C. Nobody can say that all is said that need be said on the subject 
of the tides. “ What,”—the question is put by our new acquaintance 
Theophrastus Such to his valet and factotum—*“ What im the cause of 
the tides, Pummel ?’ =“ Well, sir, nobody rightly knows. ` Many gives 
their opinion, but if I was to give mine, it ’ud be different.” Pum- 
` mel has not yet spoken: you, perhaps, are going to speak for him. At 
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all events, it can’t be said that there is no occasion for speaking. The 
time of the tide at different ages of the moon in any seaport may be 
calculated with accuracy, if the time of the spring-tide at that place be 
known, but not otherwise. The resistance opposed to the free move- 
ment of the tidal wave by the inertia of the water, and by friction of the ` 
water against its bed, may go far to explain how it is that the actual tidal 
` time should differ as it doés do from the theoretical tidal time, but the 
difference is greater, far greater, than can be clearly accounted for in 
this way. The view of the tides which led to the construction of the 
chart of co-tidal lines may perhaps do away with some of these diffi- 
culties, but not with ‘all: and certainly all is not yet known which 
mast be known in order to explain satisfactorily why the rise of the 
tide should vary as it does do in different places. oo 
` M. Until it occurred to me to do what is done in the tables which I 
now show you,*—that is; to note down the time and the. rise of the spring- 
tide in many places, and to calculate the mean time and the mean rise 
of the spring-tide from those data,—I only became more bewildered the 
more I tried to reconcile the theory of the tides with the actual history 
of the tides: and what I want you to do first of all is to pay attention 
to these tables for a few moments. In constructing these tables, the 
spring-tide has been taken, because at the spring-tide the sun and 
moon, in conjunction or opposition, are acting directly in the plane of 
the meridian of the places indicated, and because, for that reason, the 
true time and rise of the tide must then be-most apparent. And as to 
, the classification adopted, all I need say is, that I began by picking out 
places where the seaboard of the three great continents seemed to be 
` most open to the tidal wave, and where, consequently, this wave was at 
liberty to move most freely, and that afterwards, in going on, I made a 
-distinction between large islands and small islands, because I found that 
the rise of the tide in the-two sets of islands was not the same. i 
C. In looking over these tables I am surprised to find that the mean 
time of the spring-tides should be when it is, and that the rise of the 
spring-tides should vary as it, does. The medm time is at 6'58 a.m. and 
r.m. on the coasts of continents, 6'28 a.m. and r.ar. on the coasts of large 
islands, and 6'88 a.m. and p.m. on the coasts of small islands,—it agrees, 
that is to say, in being not far, from 6 a.m. and r.m. in each of these 
three cases. The mean rise of the tide is 9 feet 7 inches on the coasts 
of. continents, 7 feet 7% inches on the coasts of large islands, and 4 feet 
4 inches on the coasts of small islande—it differs, that is to say, in these 
three cases very greatly. Now the spring-tide is at full-moon and 
at new-moon. At full-moon the sun and moon are in opposition at 
midnight: and therefore, at midnight on one side of the earth and at 
noon on the Sher side, it is to be expected that the ocean, if it were — 
quite free to obey the attraction of the sun and moon, would be raised 
into two opposite tidal waves, the one wave towards the sun, the other ` 
+ These tables are to be found in an Appendix at the end of this paper. 
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towards the moon; at new-moon, on the other hand, the sun and 
moon are at midnight in conjunction on the same side of the earth: 
and therefore, as in the case of full-moon, it is to be: expected that 
at midnight on one side of the earth and at noon on the other side, the 
ocean, if it were quite free to obey the attraction of the sun and moon, 
would be raised into two opposite tidal waves, the one towards tho sun 
and moon, the other in the opposite direction to this,—for the attraction 
of the sun and moon, acting in accordance with the distance and mass 
of these bodies, has the effect of making the ocean take the form of an 
elongated ellipsoid with its major axis directed towards the attracting 
bodies and with its minor axis at right angles to this direction, and at 
the same time of drawing the carth into a position in which it is 
equidistant from the two ends of this major axis—a position in which?in 
consequence of the water being drawn out in the direction of this major 
axis, it is covered at the two ends of this axis by the greater depths of 
water which go to form the two opposite tidal waves. Of course, the 
tidal wave is not quite free to obey the attraction of the sun and moon: 
and because it is not quite free to do this the actual time of the tidal 
ware is not what it ought to be theoretically. Itis, however, difficult to 
understand why tidal waves which ought to be about noon and midnight 
should: be not far from 6 a.ar. and 6 ».1.—should be nearly six hours 
beforehand or behindhand. If thero be no fallacy in the data supplied 
in your tables I am quite in the dark here. Nor am I less in the dark 
when I try to find in the accepted theory of the tides anything which will 
show why it is that the mean rise of the spring-tides should vary as it is 
seen to do in your tables. 

M. I was equally in the dark when I tried to find in this theory 
of the tides anything which will serve to show why it, is that the 
mean time of the spring-tides should be, as it is, not far from 6 a.11. and 
6 p.ar.; and I only began to see light when I applied the view in 
question, and supposed that, under the action of subterranean fire, there 
is a diurnal meridional bulging-out all round the earth, which is at its 
maximum at midnight on one side of the earth and at noon on the 
other, and at its minimum not far from 6 a.at. and 6 p.at.; for in this case, 
if it be supposed that the level of the water remains the same, there will 
be a state of things which agrees tolerably well with the data in the 
tables—namely, low land with apparently high water not far from 6 a.st.and 
6 r.x1., and high land with apparently low water not far from midnight and 
noon. As it seems to me, I need go no further to explain the facts; 
and if I may go so far, then I find in this story of the tides a reason 
for believing that the meridional daily variations in the level of the 
land have a firm foundation in fact. 

Nor is the variation in the mean rise of the tide which is brought to 
light in these tables altogether unintelligible when ifis regarded from 
the same point of view. It is easy to see that the rise of a tidal wave 
may be affected materially by the depth of the sea, by the configuration 
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of the coast, and in other local ways; but when all is seen that can be 
seen. by lookjng in this direction nothing is detected which-is in the 
least degree calculated: to show why the mean rise of the tide should be, 
as it is shown to be— 

9 ft. 7 in. on the coasts of continents. 

7h Tin ,,- 5 large islands. 

4.4 in. p . 4, ` small islands 

For these peculiarities, as it seems to me, the theory of the tidal 
wave is wholly incapable. of providing any sort of explanation. It is 
>- also easy to see that what is inexplicable on this view may become, to 
-@ certain degree, explicable if the land be acted upon calorifically 

in the way which has been indicated as possible—if, that is to 
say, the tide ba at flood when the land has sunk down as far as 
it can, and at ebb when it has risen as far as it can, in water’. 
-the level of which remains constant; for in this case it is quite 
concetvable that the movement of the land is, to a certain degree, pro- 
portionate to the extent of the land thus acted upon calorifically, and 
that, for this reason, the rising of the land and the apparent sinking of 
the water, and, contrariwise, the sinking of the land and the apparent 
rising of the water, should be less on the coasts of small islands than ox 
the coasts of large islands, and less on the coasts of large islands thar 
on the coasts of the mainland. There can be no difficulty in entertaining | 
such a supposition if the path of inquiry pursued so far be in the right 
direction ; and, if this supposition be entertained, then it is evident that 
the disagreements under consideration may be made to furnish additionat 


~ reason for believing that the cause of the tides must be sought in 


- changes in the level of the land rather than in changes in the level of 
the water. 

There are also annual ‘variations in the mean height of the tide 
which may have to be interpreted in'the same manner. At Holyhead, 
at London, and at Liverpool, the level of the tide is several inches 
higher in December and January than in the sammer months, At the 
mouth of the Swan River in Western Australia the greatest tidal range 
in any one month very rarely exceeds 8 ft., but the annual range reaches 
to 5 ft., the highest level being attained’ in the coldest months of the 
year. There are also indications of the sea-level being higher in 
January than in June at Esquimalt, in Vancouver’s Island, and ‘also in 
the central parts of the Red Sea, where, as is shown by the exposure 
of coral reefs, the level is said to be folly 2 ft. lower in the-summer 
than in the winter months. There is reason, indeed, to agree with the 
present Hydrographer-General of the Navy, Captain Evans, in believing - 
“that the waters of the southern hemisphere attain a higher level at 
the period of theyear when the sun is to the north of the equator, and 
_ that the northern -waters are highest when the sun is to the south of 
the equator.” And, if so, then it is possible that here also-an additional 
reason may. be found for thinking that the action of the sun and moor’ 
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in causing the tides may be in accordance with the premisscs, for in 
order to account for the facts all that is necessary is to guppose that 
the water is higher in winter than in summer because the land is made 
to rise out of the water less in winter than in summer. So it may be. 
And, in point of fact, it is more easy to entertain this supposition than 
to believe that these differonces in the level of the water are to be ex- 
plained by the water being attracted towards the sun more at one time 
than at another. ‘The level of the water in the northern hemisphere is 
highest when, at the winter solstice, the earth is in perihelion ; the level 
of the tater in the northern hemisphere is lowest when, at the summer 
solstice, the sun is in aphelion: and, therefore, it may be supposed that 
in this case the level of the water is higher or lower as the sun is less 
distant from the earth or more distant, as the water is more or les 
drawn towards the sun. But along with the case of the northern hemi- 
sphere it is necessary to take the case of the sonthern hemisphere, and 
when this is done it is found to be impossible to rest content with this 
conclusion. For on taking these two cases together it is found that the 
winter solstice in the north corresponds in time to the summer solstice 
in the south, and vice versé,—that the winter solstice in the south is not 
at the time when the earth is in perihelion, as in the north, but at the 
time when the earth is in aphelion, and vice versd,—that the water is 
at its highest level in the north when it is at its lowest level in the 
south, and vice versd,—and that consequently the water is at its highest 
level in the south, not when the earth is nearest to the sun by being in 
perihelion, as in the north, but when the earth is furthest from the sun 
by being in aphelion, and vice verad :—so that any conclusion which 
might be drawn from the state of things met with in the north is, as it 
would seem, in flat opposition to the state of things met with in the 
south. 

Nor is there any evidence in the background which is calculated to 
lead to a different conclusion. 

The case of the tides, as set forth in the chart of co-tidal lines, is, to 
say the least, one which gdmits of being stated very differently. Is it 
right, it may be asked, to assume that the true tidal wave, raised by the 
attraction of the sun and moon, is limited to the Southern Ocean, and 
that the tidal wave met with elsewhere is a secondary wave propagated 
from this primary wave by simple oscillation, with little or no regard to 
the attraction of the sun and moon? Is it right, for example, to 
explain spring-tide in the Thames by supposing that the primary wave 
in the Southern Ocean has set in motion a secondary wave, which 
passes, by oscillation simply, up the Atlantic, around Scotland, down 
the east coast of England to the mouth of the Thames, and thence up 
the river, at a rate of movement which, midnight being the time of 
starting, brings it to the neighbourhood of the equato® about noon, to 
the northernmost point of Scotland a couple of hours before midnight, 
to a point somewhere between Cromarty and Peterhead about midnight, 
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to Berwick shortly before 2 a.a., to the mouth of the Humber shortly 
before 6.a.a1., to Lowestoft a fow minutes before 10 a.ir., to the mouth 
of the Thames about noon, to Sheerness (where it joins vih the wave 
“which has passed up the Channel- and rounded, the west coast of Kent) 
at 0.87 4.11., to Gravesend at-1.10 v.w., “to Greenwich at 1.48 p.ar., to 
London Bridge at 1.58 P.at., to Richmond at 8.25 p.a.—a journey 
occupying more than a day and a half from beginning to ending, and 
varying in rapidity from nearly 500 miles an hour in the ocean to little 
more than ten miles an hour in the river above London Bridge?: In 
other words, is it necessary to accept the view in question or to reject 
it? For if these questions have to be answered in the negative, all - 
that is left of the view itself is—nothing. 

° The history of the tides in the Southern Ocean, so far as is known, 
is opposed to the notion that there is in this ocean a-tidal wave of 
unusual magnitude. At Kerguelen’s Land, in the very midat of this 
ocean, the mean rise of the. spring-tide is no more than 2ft. At 
Campbell Island, at St. Pauls Island, at Amsterdam Island—all of them 
very nearly in the same latitude: as Kerguelen’s Land—the mean rise 
is from 8 ft. to 8ft. Gin. At the southern most point of Africa, Cape 
Agulhas, at the southernmost point of America, Oape Horn, and at the - 
southernmost point of Tasmania, Cape South-West—that is, at the 
three great land-ends, abutting more or less boldly into the Southern 
Ocean, the mean rise at its highest is no more than 9ft., and at its 
lowest no more than 5ft. Here, then, is a difficulty to be dealt with 
which is not easily got rid of. It is scarcely conceivable that so iné“. 
significant a tidal wave as this should be capable-of setting up the 
mighty oscillation which is supposed to be tho sole. cause of the tidal 
waves which are met with elsewhere, and this all the more as the form 
of the tidal wave raised by the attraction of the sun and moon is that 
of an “immensely broad and excessively flat” bulging-ont which 
extends in all directions, and is not lost until it reaches a distance of 
mearly 90 deg. from the point where the ‘level is highest; and this 
difficulty is not lessened when it is remembered that the operation of 
this very oscillation must to a certain extent be continually counteracted 
by the attraction of the sun and moon. . Nor is this difficulty done 
‘away with by following out the history of the tides a little farther. 
‘Not very far out at sea a ship does hot swing with the tide as it does 
in harbour and near the coast. This is the’simple fact. Not very far 
out at sea, that is to say, there.is no evidence of the existence of the 
‘tidal wave which are traced on the chart in Co-tidal lines. Tho edge 
of the sen rises and falls in tidal’ movement to a gréater or leas degree 
on and near the coast. This only iscertain. And thus, the facts being 
_ what they aro, it is, as it seems to me, more easy to believe that the 

‘tides are due 0 8 arising and falling of the coast, without any change in 
the level of the water, than to refer them to the movement of. tidal 
.wayes like those which are set down in the chart of co-tidal lines. = 
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And, lastly, there is no real occasion to cail in the help of a tidal 
waye in order to account for the exceptionally high or exceptionally low 
tides which are met with here and there. 

It is quite gratuitous to suppose that the exceptionally high tides 
met with in the Bay of Fundy and in the Bristol Channel are caused 
by the packing-up, so to speak, of a tidal wave in a funnel-like channel. 
The tides are not exceptionally high in Delaware Bay and in Chesa- 
peake Bay, and yet all the local conditions which are supposed to produco 
high tides in tho not very distant Bay of Fundy would seem to be 
present in these bays. Again, tides as high as those that are met with 
in the Bay of Fundy and in the Bristol Channel are also met with 
where the coast is open enough to allow the freest, or all but the freest, 
play to the tidal wave, as at Point Darwin, Pierce Point, Vansittart Bay, 
Prince Regent’s Roads, and Collier Bay, on the north-west coast of 
Australia, at Cape Virgin, Point Gallegos, Point St. Julian, on the east 
const of Patagonia, at Sarmientas Bank, a little out at sea on the west 
coast of Patagonia in a latitude corresponding very nearly to that of 
Cape Virgin, and, to a certain degree, also in the Bay of St. Malo. 
And, as in the case of bays so in that of open coasts, places where the 
tide is as high as it is in the Bay of Fundy or in the Bristol Channel, 
may be at no great distance from places where the tide is only of ordi- 
nary height, or even of lesa than ordinary height. Thus, on thonorth- 
west coast of Australia, not far from Collier Bay, where the rise of the 
tide is 36 ft., are Shark’s Bay and Champion Bay, where the rise respec- 
tively is 8 ft. and 1 ft. 9 in. : thus, on the west coast of Patagonia and 
Tierra dcl Fuego, not far from Cape Virgin, Point Gallegos, and Point 
St. Julian, where the tidal rise respectively is 42 ft., 46 ft., and 30 ft., are 
Cape St. Diego in Tierra del Fuego, and Nevado Gulf in Patagonia, 
where the rise in both places is 10 ft. In order to account for these 
exceptionally high tides it is permissible, therefore, to discard the notion 
of a tidal wave being packed up in e fonnel-like channel, and to ask 
whether these tides are not due to differences in the rising and falling 
of the land which have to do with the geological peculiarities of the 

land. This question arises naturally out of the premisses, and the 
answer to it, which may perhaps be fonnd in a good geological map of 
the earth like that of Jules Macrou, is not a little curious. For as you 
see at once by looking at this map the coasts on which exceptionally 
high-tides are met with are, so far as is known,—that is to say, the 
coasts of the Bay of Fundy, of the Bristol Channel, and of the Bay of 
St. Malo—nothing is known of the, geological construction of the 
coasts of Australia and Patagonia where the tides are exceptionally high, 
—are more or less alike geologically—are made up, that is to say, of 
primary or palæozoic rocks—of carboniferous rocks chigfy. There is, in 
fact, a geological peculiarity in the structure of the coast which may 
modify very greatly the rate at which the coast may rise and fall as the 
solar and lunar rays fluctuate in intensity, But it is well to waive this 
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question for a moment or two, for the true answer to it will become all the 
more apparept when it is possible to put the case of exceptionally high 
tides side by side with that of exceptionally low tides. 

Tt is also qnite gratuitons to suppose that the lowness of the tides in 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas is owing to any difficulty opposed to 
the inflax and efflux of the great oceanic tidal wave by the narrowness 
and shallowness of the channel of communication between .the ocean 
and the sea. This notion is set aside by the simple fact that equally 
low tides are met with where there is no such difficulty, as at nearly all 
the small islands in mid-ocean, and at many places on the mainland 
which ‘are as open to the oceanic tidal wave as they can well be. The 
mean rise of the tide, for example, is 1 ft, 9 in. at Cape Florida, in 
Nerth America, where the coast begins to turn inwards to form the | 
Gulf of Mexico; 4 ft. at Cape Palmas and Cape Three Points, on the 
West Coast of Africa; 8 ft. at Aulapolai, Negapatam, and Madras, on 
the western and eastern coasts of Hindostan; 1 ft. 9 in. at Champion 
Bay, on the West Coast of Australia; 1 ft. 8 in. at Acapulco, 2 ft. at 
Malabrigo Rosda, and 8 ft. at Point St. Julian, on the West Coast of 
South America; and so it is that in these small islands, and in many open 
places on the mainland in various parts of the world, the mean rise of ` 
the tide is little if any more than in the Mediterranean and Red Seas. 
Indeed, the difficulty under consideration.ought never to have arisen at 
all: for, instead of being tideless, or all but tideless, the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas have tides, the rise of which ranges, in the Mediterranean, - 
from -] ft. 6 in., as at Jaffa, to 6 ft., as at Jerbi, and, in the Red Ses, from . 
1 ft. 6 in., ns at Ras Gharéb, to 7 ft. at the head of the Bay of Suez. 
As in the case of exceptionally high tides, therefore, so in the case of 
exceptionally low tides, it is permiesible to ask whether these tides aro 
not due to variations in the rising and falling of the land dependent 
upon the geological peculiarities of the land, rather than to any shut- 
ting out of a great oceanic tidal wave by the narrowness and se 
neas of the channel between the ocean and the sea, or in any like 
manner. The question as naturally arises out-of the premisses in the 
one case as in the other, and one and the same answer may serve in 
each case. For, on turning again to Jules Macrou’s Geoldgical Map 
of the World, you may see that at Cape Florida and the other places on 
the mainland which have been mentioned as the seat of exceptionally 
low tides, the coast is chiefly made up of cretaceons and modern rocks of 
various sorts—of rocks, that is to say, which belong to the post-tertiary, 
tertiary, and secondary series. The coasta where exceptionally high tides 
are met with have one kind of geological construction ; the coasts where 
the tides are exceptionally low have another; and, therefore, the difference 
in the height of the tide in these two cases may after all be only a mea- 
sure of the difference of the rising and falling of the land in these two 
cases. Not enough is yet known of the geological structure of the 
earth to allow any positive conclusion to be drawn in this matter, and 
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yet, as it seems to me, it is scarcely necessary to know more in order to 
predict with tolerable certainty that this positive conclusion, when it 
comes to be drawn, will not differ widely from that which is here hinted 
at, Nay, it scems to be by no means unlikely that one day it may be 
possible to predict with tolerable exactness what is the geological con- 
formation of any coast when the rise and fall of the tide on that coast 
` is made the basis of calculation. 

C. I must take time to consider. I can see that the land may be 
raised above the waters, and kept above them, and also that there may 
be diurnal and annual variations in the level of the land, if the earth 
be a lens deep down within which the solar and lunar rays arc brought 
into a fiery focus. But I find it difficult to turn round so completely 
as you would have me do, and snppose that the tides are brought about 
by variations in the level of the land, rather than by changes in the 
level of the water. 

M. I can quite understand why you should hesitate ; for in order to 
see matters from my point of view you have to turn round as completely 
as he had to do who had to unlearn the Ptolemean system of astronomy 
and learn the Copernican. Indeed, I should have said nothing about 
the tides if you had not spoken as you did at the beginning of our con- 
versation. I only wanted to make it clearer to you that the earth is 
‘actually a lens deep down within which the solar and lunar rays arc 
brought into a fiery focus,—that the land is raised above the waters, and 
kept above them, as long as the axis of the earth remains in the same 
attitude in relation to that of the sun by the heat generated in this way,— 
and that a complete transposition of the land and water, with a state of 
universal deluge midway, would follow an alteration of the axis of the 
earth by which the focal action in question would be transferred from 
underneath the land to underneath the water. My main object, indeed, 
was to point out the existence of a great natwral agency which had not 
been taken into consideration by geologists and others. I agree with 
Sir Charles Lyell in thinking that all the changes in the past history of 
the earth have been brought about by natural causes which are still in 
operation: but, by including among these causes that about which I- am 
speaking, I cannot agree with him in thinking that interminable ages 
have been spent in bringing about these changes. Instead of wanting 
interminable ages in order to allow a fire-mist to cool down into a solid 
earth with a molten core of fire, I take as my starting point a solid 
earth everywhere covered with water, as described in Genesis, and, 
eupposing that this earth is a lens deeg-down within which the solar 
and lunar rays are concentrated focally, a few days, or at most a year, will 
then serve for kindling the subterranean fire and raising the land above 
the water. Nor do I want interminable ages to bring ajout the strati- 
fication of rocks, and to make the great denuddtions which are manifest 
on the surface of the present earth. If I am right in what I have said 
—I cannot go over the argument again—a few thousand years may 
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have served for the stratification of the rocks, and a few months for the 
production of the great denudations on the surface of the earth.- If I am 
right in what I have said, the great transposition by which the ancient land 
and sea were made to change places, with a stage of universal deluge 
midway, may have been, brought about in the course of a single year 
at most. If I am right in what I have said, the great denudations on 
the surface of the earth may have been brought about, not by the slow 
action of the rains and rivers and tides and currents, and by the volcanic - 
workings, which tell upon the earth now-a-days, but by the mighty floods 
and ice-movements which took place in the latter six months of the year of ' 
which the middle period was marked by the presence of the great flood. 
In short, I find nothing in the facts to justify the notion- that geological 
mology stretches so far back into the past as to provide the inter- 

minable: ages without which the evolutionist is helpless; and it was to 
justify this staterhent, and not to speculate about the cause of the . 
tides, that I have allowed my tongue to run on in the way that it has 
been doing. For, if the age of the earth is to be measured by a few 
thousand years only, it is plain that nothing is to be done in the way 
.of evolution. i 

; C. In the course of our last conversation you led me to believe that 
the key to subterranean fire aad to solar light and heat might prove to 
be one and the same. -Do you still think so? 

M. Yes—and perhaps to the rings of Saturn and to the tails of 
comets as well. If the sun be a lens with the refractive index of 
zircon, or 2, the solar surface will be everywhere in a blaze, because 
there will be no point of the surface in which rays (which fall upon the 
sin from every point of the heavens) will not be made to converge 
focally. And im favour of this view, this at least may be said—that it 
is not more far-fetched than the views which ascribe solar light and heat 
to the hammering of the san by falling aérolites, or to the squeexing ofthe 
sun by its own attractive force. ` Again, if Saturn be a lens with refrac- 
tive index somewhat leas than that of glass, say 1°6 instead of 1°b, the solar - 
rays and the rays.of the Saturnian moons will be brought toa focus at 
a considerable distance from the planet, and the way opened out along - 
which it is only neceasary to go in order to see why the rings should be 
where they are, and remain where they are. For on going along 
this way a. point is soon reached from which, as the planet turns 
on its axis and moves onwards in its orbit, it is possible to watch 
the focus ‘while it is being drawn out ina band of light from point 
to point until it forms a closed ring all round the planet, and at 
the same time to understand why this ring should be where it, is, 

' and remain where it is steadily. There is no difficulty in supposing 
that the focug should be thus written in distant space ring-wise in 
light ; there is some difficulty in understanding why the writing should 
continue luminous, but this difficulty vanishes when it is understood 
that the material at the rings is sufficiently substantial to cast a shadow 
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on the planet, and that it may be sufficiently substantial to remain incan- 
descent for the necessary length of time. And from the same point of 
view, it is also possible to see more or less distinctly why the rings 
should bé where they are, and remain where they are. The mean 
distance of the actual rings from the centre of the planet is about half 
that of the nearest satellite (Mimas), or 44,263 miles; the mean 
distance of the theoretical rings, if the refractive index of the planet 
be a littlo less than that of glass—that is, 1'6 instead of 1:5—will 
be 49,875 miles; and therefore a sort of reason why the rings 
should be where they are is not far to seek. Nor can there be 
any difficulty in finding a reason for the stability of the rings, 
for, according to this view, the rings must remain where they are 
as long as the planet continues to act focally in the same steady way. 
Again, who shall say that the luminous nucleus of a comet is nota 
revelation of the fiery focus within the body of the comet, and that the 
tail of the comet is not caused by the expansion, arising in this focal 
action, of the parts of the comet overlying the fiery focus. The body 
of the comet is of extreme tenuity, for small stars shine through it with 
little or no obscuration ; and therefore there is good reason why the fiery 
-~ focus within the body of the comet should not be hidden. - And if this 
bright nucleus be this fiery focus, it is not difficult to understand how, 
by the expansion of the light material overlying the focus, a tail should 
be formed on the side turned away from the sun as the comet approaches 
the sun, and how by the shrinking of this material, on the withdrawal 
of heat, this tail should disappear as the comet recedes from the sun. 
Indeed, the only bar in the way to this conclusion is in the doubt 
whether the refractive index of the comet is sufficiently high to bring 
this fiery focus within the body of the comet, and this doubt does 
not count for much, for, as is shown in- the case of hydrogen, a very 
light body may have an exceptionally high refractive index. Nor is a 
contrary conclusion to be drawn from the ringless or tailless condition 
of the moon and of Mercury, and Venus, and Mars, and Jupiter, and 
Uranus, and Neptune. ©n the contrary, the focus in all these cases 
may be supposed to be hidden out of sight underneath the surface, as 
in the case of the earth, because—if the refractive index be, as a rule, 
directly proportionate to the density—the refractive index in all these 
cases will be sufficiently high to bring about this result. 

C. Let us have a walk; and, before setting off, let us call at the 
church and get the organist, who is sure to be there now, to play a fugue 
of grand old Sebastian. We have been.working hard—you in talking 
and I in listening—and we deserve a treat. 

M. Quite willingly. , 

C. Bø BaDnoLrreE. 
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Tasua I.—Showing the Mean Rise and the Mean Time of the Spring- 
Tides at certain places open to the Sea on the Mainland around 
the Atlantic Ocean. 





Rise. Time. 
Ft. in Hra. min. - 
Cape Bt. Diego ~.. tee ve 10 4 80 
Cape Virgin se sie oe 42 .. 8 80 
Point Gallegos... ee .. 46 - 8 50 
Point 8t. Julian ... as .. 80 .. 10 45 
Nuevo Gulf e ose -- 10 7 
e Point Belgrano ... aes .. 12 6 
Cape St. Antonio oes œ 5 6 10 
Monte, Video... ` ats sve. 20 6 
Rio de Janeiro ... idk ace, A 8 
Bahia... 0 wee ae we 8 .. 426 
Cape St. Roque ... sas .. 10 ~ 412 
St. Louis, Manon niy w 166 .. 7 
Para (River Amazon) ieee “eee. L 12 
Cape Cachepour ... Se .. 10 5 52 
Cayenne : as 7 4 40 
Orinoco River (bar) . = 8 6 
_ Cape Florida 7 5 1 9 8 86 
St. John’s Bay see we 5 6 7 28 
Charleston ons see as 6 7 20. 
Cape Henry tie ase 4 1 40 
Cape May (landing) 3 6 8 18 
` Cape Cod ate 18 11 80 
Cape Sable 8 6 8 9 
Hali vas ait e 6 7 49 
Ushant oe ie ~. 19 8 3 82 
Arcachon si See s> IL 9 4°87 
Cape Finisterre ... ase ee 1b 8 
Belem (mouth of Tagus) ... we 12 2 80 
Tangier _ wet se wa? 8 1 42 
Mogadore tia. ae .. - 12 1 18 
Cape Bojador - 7 æ.. 8 12 
Cape Blanco °6- .. Ll 46 
Bierra Leone > 5 8 -e 7 56 
Capo Palmas : f 4 me 4 30 
‘ Cape Three Points . | or 4 
Lagos ... cc ` s 3 7 6 
Cape Lopes... e 5 e.. 4 80 
River Congo (bar) wo =—«B . 4 80 
ela abe si 6 æ 8 45 
Walvisch Bay ... tee . 6 ... 1 54 
Table Bay” , Oo tas 5 2 40 
Cape Agulhas- 5 2 50 
`~ Mean, aP e 10 Ig. 6 9 
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Taste I.— Showing the Mean Rise and the Mean Time of the Spring- 
Tides at certain places open to the Sea on the Mainland around the 
Indian Ocean. 





Rise. Time. 
Ft. in. Hrs. min. 
St. Blas 6 6 9 41 
Acapulco ‘a bts 1 8 8 6 
Acajutla Road ... ies 9 2 26 
Cape Agulhas ... à 5 2 50 
Port Natal tee i 6° 4 80 
Delagoa nii sae ya 12 5 20 
S ie 8 4 30 - 
Cape G@uardafat . 6 6 15 
Ras-al-Hed (Arabia) 9 9 80 
Karichi 8 6 10 80 
Pur Bunder oo 8 9 45 ° 
Diu Harbour on of Cambay) 6 11 6 
Bombay 15 11 40 
Mangalore 7 Il 
Aulapolai 8 2 
Noegapatam 8 5 
Madras ac ie wer B ee Fi 
Hooghly (bar) ... is .. 10 we 9 
ro Ses z% wee saa AL we =a 15 
Tavoy .. as sie e.. 18 . e 10 80 
Mergui - 19 -. 0 30. 
“Point Darwin o. W. Australia) ae 24 we 525 
Pierce Point we 26 6 55 
Vansittart Bay ... ae see 2H .. 915 
Prince Regent’s Road sea. . 87 .. 12 2 
Collier Bay tee vee .. 86 se 11 45 
Shark’s Ba vee tee dine - i) wo» 11 45 
Champion Bay . . W889 
Swan River (bar) age wv 2 5. 8 50 
King George’s Sound ose wv 8 .- 11 56 
Spencer's Bay... we OE 6 
Lonsdale Point, Port Philip | 3 7 9 54 
Mean ew. Il 6h .. 7 49 


Taste IL— Showing the Mean Rise and the Mean Time of the Spring- 
Tides at certatn places open to the Sea on the Mainland around the 


Pacific Ocean. Rise. Time. 
: Ft. in. Hrs. min. 
Two-fold Bay ... tee 6 .. 815 
Bydney sas sia 49.. 8 88 
Brisbane ar dee wo 6 6 .. Il 
Cleveland Bay ... aes sven TL ww 7 80 
Cape Sidmouth .. vee 10 9 15 
Cape Granville ... tee .. 10 9 15 
Cape York ; s *... 10 11 1% 
„Canton River (bar) aT TOE .. 10 
Shanghai .. 10 ass 0 
Behring’s Bay (B. Columbia) i we 9 ng U 89 
Sunday Harbour 18 oa 1 10 
St. Francisco... 48 .. O 6 
St. Diego Bay 5 9 88 
Bt. Lucas Bay ... 4 8 28 
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Taste IL—(Continued.) 
f Rise, 


; 


Fe. in. Hrs. min. ~ 

Panama Road 22 8 20 
Cape Passado 10 . 8 20 
Malabrigo Road 2 5 
Callao Bay 5 47 
Point St. Julian 8 we 5 
Cape Lobos ies . 5 5 8 
Cobija Bay we 4 . 9 54 
Coquimba Bay : 5 6 9 8 
Valparaiso is ao . 5 és 9 82 
Port Valdivia -... haere: 5 .. 10 86 

Mean. ... uw «8 OBE 6 42 


Tasua IV.—Showing the Mean Rise and the Mean Time of the Spring-' 
Tides at certain places open to the Sea on the Mainland around the 
Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans, as made out in the three 


foregoing Tables. Riso. Time. 
‘ Ft in Hrs. min. 
In the Atlantic Ocean * ... . 10 14... 6 9 
In the Indian Ocean ^ ... ae TLL a 7 49 : 
In the Pacific Ocean eas oe TD) 2 6 42 
Mean Ae 10 4 6 58 
TABLE V.—Showing the Mean Rise aa. the Mean Time of the Spring- 
Tides on the Coasts of Large Islands. Ris. Time. 
Ft. in. Hrs. min. 
eile wees. 4 s -LL . 440 
Sumatra... tea te ays Carpre Gh CH ec SRG 
Borneo . wes C ore T SEE L 7 
` Great Britain ... - Sei ~ ase LQ 4 12 
Treland wee ois, eee SO 6 
New Zealand : 7 8° 7 5 
Tasmania 6 6 6 42 
Newfoundland 6 9 8 48 
Ceylon 7 8 -4 
` Japan 6 2 6 28 - 
Cube 2 6 8 20 
Hayti 2 4 6 
Java 5 8 6 24 
Spitsbergen 4 6 10 80 
Toeland ` 17 6 5 
Mean ; vae T 4 6 28 
TABLE VL—Showing the Mean 1 Rise and the Mean Time of: the Spring- 
Tides on the Coasts of Small Islands. Rise. ` Time. 
` Ft. in Hrs. min. 
Lofoden Islands... .. u Aas 9 ive A2 
E Islands seo a wo 8 4... #7 50 
e w Bie og. “ae Be ack, 10 20 
Orkneys ave eee ow. 10 sae 9 25 
- Madeira “as a K T- sats 0 48 $ 
Axores , See dee. ba aah 4 ‘4. 11 46 
Canaries Bea. e tee kee sss 10 -. 0-52 


. Teneriffe ose oem ry: ae T .. 1 80 
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Taste VI.—(Continued. 


`o 


Ris. Time. 
Ft. in. Hr? min, 
Cape Verde 8 8 n 6 
Tobago 4 . 8 
Grenada 1 8 . 2 40 
Guadaloupe y A 1 8 10 
Tortola 1 6 8 80 
Jamaicn avs ‘ 1 11 
Barbadoes 8 8 
Martinique © 1 6° 4 
Bermudas 4 7 14 
Bahamas . 8 5 7 54 
Ascension 2 5 80 
St. Helena 8 8 11 
Tristan d’Acunha ows G 12 ° 
Falklands » 6 5 
Andamans 7 9 9 40 
Maldives 410 6 17 
Seychelles 8 4 45 
Chagos 5 4 ‘1 80 
Keeling . 5 5 80 
Reunion (Bourbon) z w 8 6 . 12 
Mauritius as ; 16... L 
` > 8 3 Tk 
St. Paul’s : . 8 ase, AL 
Kerguelen Land ... : 2 = 2 2 
Bonin ... wae 5 : 6 8 
Sandwich 3 2 5 4 
Ladrone 2 8 6 45 
Caroline 8 9 4 20 
Marshall $ 6 8 5 
Gilbert 6 4 80 
Christmas A 8 4 28 
New Guinea i G 8 80 
New Caledonia ... 5 6 80 
New Hebrides sox we 4 6 85 
Fiji sie ae ow A 6 11 
Friendly as aw D 6 20 
Navigator s 8 6 7 11 
Marquesas 4 3 8 52 
Bociety (Tahiti) 1 8 12 
Camp 8 6 12 
Mean eae . 4 4 . 6 88 


Taste VU.—Showing the marked Disagreement as to the Mean Rise 
and the marked Agreement as to the Mean Time in the Spring- 
Tides, on the Coasts of Continents, on the Coasts of Large Islands, 
and on the Coasts of Small Islands. . 


e 
a 
Fi. in. min, 
On the Coasts of Continents a 9 7 6 58 
On the Coasts of Large Islands a 7 7% 6 28 
On the Coasts of Small Islands - 4 4 6 83 


DD 2 


THE DURATION OF PARLIAMENTS. 


HE life of the present Parliament is rapidly approaching a close, 
and its final dissolution is now expected with eager and anxious 
anticipation. If it survive a few months longer, its span of existence 
wil have exceeded that of most previous Parliaments; but whether it 
be thus distinguished or not, it cannot be doubted that it will long be 
remembered as a momentous period of our national history, in which 
political animosities have been singularly aroused. At such a moment, 
when the duration of Parliament attracts more than ordinary interest, 
it may not be inappropriate to glance at the changes which have affected 
Parliamentary existence in the past, and to consider whether the law 
which regulates it now might not with advantage be modified. 


The part which Parliament has played in developing the British 
Constitution has been of supreme importance. However much it 
may, at various epochs, have been justly subject to the reproach, of say- 
ing much and doing little, Parliament hes in the course of its long 
existence performed a great work, and its history is a record of the 
slow but steady progress of English liberty and independence. So far 
back as it is worth while-to go, our Government has been a limited 
Monarchy, and in principle, at least, the power and privilege of the 
Crown has been restricted by two important reservations: Parliament 

“alone could legally impose taxes, and alone make or alter laws. These 
two rights, always more or less jealously guarded by the representatives 
of the people, have been the mainsprings of our national freedom. 
Probably no monarch ever attempted directly to make or alter laws, 
and in Fiam i ion the efforts of the Crown have never proceeded further 
than fitful attelnpts to secure a favourable interpretation of existing laws 
by means of servile judges and obsequious tribunals. In the matter 
of Supply, however, the struggle has frequently been continuous and 
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intense. However weak or yielding British Parliaments may have been 
in other respects, they have ever shown salntary firmness when sub- 
sidies have been in question. The representatives who might almost 
with meekness suffer encroachment upon the liberty of the subject 
have instantly opposed vigorous resistance to attempts upon the national 
purse, and some of the best privileges of the Commons have been 
obtained as the price of Parliamentary grants. At the Revolution, 
the liberties of England were placed upon a definite and secure basis, 
and our constitutional history entered upon a new and less troubled 
phase, with Ministerial responsibility ever more clearly interposed between 
Parliament and the Crown. 

During all these struggles for constitutional rights, conducted under 
peculiar disadvantages from the imperfect nature of the representative 
system, it is obvious that the rules affecting the calling and duration of 
Parliaments were of the highest importance. The power at all times 
possessed by the Crown of dissolving Parliament at pleasure, coupled 
with the privilege long illegally claimed not only to determine the time 
for the meeting of Parliaments, but also, where convenient, to prolong 
their duration for a great number of years, or prevent their assembling 
at all, was obviously an immense advantage. When the Sovereign 
could summarily dismiss a refractory House of Commons, and for any 
period retain the services of one of a more “coming on” disposition, 
and thus either evade the resistance or utilize tho weakness of the 
representative body, the balance of power was signally against the 
nation. This would become still more apparent could we pause to, 
consider the influence of the Crown upon both Houses, as the original 
creator of the hereditary peerage, with continuous power to augment it, 
as the direct creator of the spiritual Lords, as the sole distributor of 
coveted honours, and the source of so many political and social distinc- 
tions. It cannot, therefore, be matter of surprise that the importance 
of laws for the regular and frequent assembling of Parliaments was 
early recognised, and more especially for the periodical election of new 
Parliaments, which might’ thus be brought into more immediate 
dependence upon the constituencies and more adequately represent the 
the interests of the nation. Although it is probable that at a still 
earlier date some form of popular representation existed in England, it 
is certain that during the reign of Henry III. men were chosen by 
counties and boroughs to represent them in Parliament, and it is 
worthy of remark that, for a very long period, these delegates were paid 
by the constituencies which elected them. * From a very early period, 
Parliaments sat even thrice a year, but annual meeting, at least, was 
expressly provided for by law in the reign of Edward III. of 
this monarch declare that, “for the redress of divers mischiefs and 
grievances which daily happen, a Parliament shall be holden every year, 
or oftener if need be.” By applying the words “if need be” to the 
whole sentence instead of confining it, as was obviously intended, to the 
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last phrase, succeeding Sovereigns justified a very systematic evasion of 
the duty prescribed by these laws and only summoned Parliaments 
when necessity compelled them. The Acts just referred to require the 
annual assembling of Parliaments, but do not actually enjoin annual ' 
elections. There is good reason to believe, however, that in early 
times the practice was to dissolve Parliaments at the end of each 
Session, and to elect representatives afresh for the-next. far 
As an illustration of the determined manner in which the statutes 
for annual Parliaments were disregarded, it may be mentioned that, 
during the reign of Henry VIL, which extended almost to twenty-five 
years, Parliament only assembled, for brief sessions, seven times. The 
necessities of Henry VID., and his numerous divorces, induced him to 
have more frequent recourse to Parliaments, but both in his and 
succeeding reigns they were summoned with reluctance and dismissed 
with alacrity. The Commons, which had submitted with singular 
patience to the domination of Elisabeth, who barely tolerated their timid 
interference.and scolded them roundly upon every occasion, displayed a ` 
much less submissive spirit to the royal pedant who succeeded her. By 
this time Parliament had begun to recognise its power and showed itself 
tenacious of its privileges. Although the people of England were still 
wonderfully long-suffering. under irritating encroachments of the Crown, 
the spirit of the Revolution already began to stir in the land. Parlia- 
ment had hitherto been treated as a necessary evil, summoned at the 
most distant possible intervals, not to express the wants and- redress the 
grievances of the people, but to further the. ends and supply the needs 
of the Sovereign, and summarily dismissed as soon.as that was 
accomplished.: . Now, however, the country began to recognise the im- 
~ portant functions of their. representative House, and to evince 
anxiety for clear legislative enactments regulating the meeting ‘and 
duration of Parliaments. . Charles I. inherited a hearty dislike of Par-. 
liaments and wished to see as little of them as possible. He did not 
concéal his antipathy for this constitutional restraint, and he entered 
into that long struggle with the Commons Which terminated in his own 
overthrow and death. His first Parliament assembled on the 25th of 
March, 1625, yoted supplies, for the war then in progress, with parsi- 
' monious reluctance, and was suddenly dissolved in the following August. 
It was only ‘after his harsh and illegal attempts otherwise. to raise 
money had failed, that he submitted to the necessity of seeking assistance 
from another Parliament in. February, 1626, assistance which was only 
obtained by his unwilling: assent to the famous Petition of Rights. It 
was promptly dissolved in June. His next Parliament met on the 
17th 1627, and was prorogued on the 16th June to the 21st 
‘January of Me following year, and:then, on the 10th March, . finally 
dissolved. Charles expressed his profound disgust at‘ the “ disobedient 
and seditious carriage of those said ill-affected persons of the House of, 
Commons,” and he openly announced by proclamation “that he should , 
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account it presumption for any to prescribe a time to him for Parlia- 
ments, the calling, continuing, or dissolving of which was glways in his 
own power.’ He now resisted to the utmost of his ability the necessity 
of again meeting the representatives of-the people, and did not summon 
another Parliament till the 8rd April, 1640, an interval of thirteen 
years, and he angrily dissolved it again after a session of one month. 
His necessities, however, became daily more pressing ; petitions praying 
for another Parliament were presented by the citizens of London, and 
even by twelve Peers; and finally Charles was obliged to yield. He 
called a new Parliament, which met the 8rd November, 1640, became 
famous in history as the Long Parliament, and continued sitting until 
summarily dismissed by Cromwell in 1653. 

One of the first acts of the Long Parliament was, at the beginning*of 
1641, to pass a “ Bill for preventing ımconveniences happening by the 
long intermission of Parliaments;” and as this is the Act generally known 
as the first Triennial Act, it may be well to give an abstract of it. The 
Preamble read as follows: “ Whereas, by the laws and statutes of this 
realm, a Parliament ought to be holden at least once every year, for the 
redress of grievances; but the appointment of the time and place for 
the holding thereof hath always belonged, as it ought, to His Majesty 
and his royal progenitors, and whereas it is by experience found, that 
the not holding of Parliament accordingly, hath produced sundry and 
great mischiefs and inconveniences to the King’s Majesty, the Church, 
and the Commonwealth; for the prevention of like mischiefs and incon- 
veniences in time to come, be it enacted, that the said laws and statutes 
shall henceforth be duly observed,” &c. The Bill then proceeded to 
enact that ifa Parliament were not summoned, in the usual way, before 
the 8rd September in every third year, a Parliament should assemble 
and be held on the second Monday of November following ; that if the 
Lord Chancellor failed to issue writs pursuant to the direction of the 
Act, the Peers should meet, and any twelve or more of them issue these 
writs in the King’s name; that in default of the Peers, the sheriffs, 
mayors, bailiffs, &c., should cause elections to be made, and in their 
default, the freeholders, citizens, and burgesses should themselves pro- 
ceed to elect representatives as if writs had been duly issued; that no 
Parliament thenceforward assembled should be dissolved or prorogued 
within fifty days of the time appointed for their meeting, nor adjourned 
within fifty days after their meeting, except by consent of either House 
respectively, each of which was to elect its own Speaker. There were 
other clauses, providing for the effectual execution of the Act, and 
imposing penalties in default, and that no one might plead ignorance it 
was ordered to be read annually at the Sessions and Assizes. The 
King gave a reluctant assent to this Bill on the 16th Peary, 1641, 
and in consequence received the thanks of both Houses. It can well be 
imagined that the stringent clauses providing for the assembling of 
Parliaments, even in despite of the Crown, must have given grievous 
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‘offence to the King, but the Commons, smarting under the illegal- 
exactions and despotic measures adopted in the course of the long 
interval during which the country had not been consulted, were not in 
a mood to adopt half remedies, and Charles was compelled to submit. 
The Triennial Act secured an immense advantage for the people in their 
contest with the Crown. Previously, Parliament had been completely 


-. under the control of the Monarch, who summoned and dismissed it at 


his own pleasute. By this Act the country secured’ that its voice 
should be heard and its grievances redressed, and it no longer de- 
pended on opportunities granted by the poverty or caprice of the Sove- 
rei 

England, however, was not then destined actually to derive mitch 
benefit from the operation of the Triennial-Act. The’ long struggle which 
ended in the execution of Charles J. had already commenced, and during 
that period and the Commonwealth which followed, there was little 
opportunity for the peaceable development of the representative system. 
In 1660, the Convention Parliament voted the restoration of Charles II., 
and was dissolved. ' The King spmmoned another, which met the 8th 
May, 1661. Elected at a time of enthusiastic reaction, it was composed 
chiefly of Cavaliers and ardent Royalists, and became notorious’ as the 
“ Pensioner Parliament,” from the large number-of.its members who 
were in the pay of the King. The number of placemen, in a House of 
556 members, was computed at 200. They were eager to undo the work 
of the Puritans and Roundheads, and to support every measure which 
the King desired to carry. During their second session, Charles camé 
down to the House, on the 21st March, 1668, and pointedly called their 
attention to “ wonderful clauses” of the Triennial Bill, which he desired 
them to reconsider, and whilst assuring them that “he -did not think 
the Crown could ever be happy without frequent Parliaments,’ he did | 
not hesitate to add: “I would never suffer a Parliament to como 
together by the means prescribed by that Bill.” Instead of being 
roused to indignation by such unconstitutional language, the obsequious 
Pensioner Parliament meekly proceeded to repeal the obnoxious clauses 
of the ‘Triennial Act; but, apparently moved by the national feeling , 
which could not be wholly corrupted, they added a clause requiring that 
Parliaments should not be intermitted for more than three years at the 
most. On the passing of this Bill, Charles thanked the House “ for 
their ready concurring in a matter so advantageous to the nation, and 
for annulling a former law so prejudicial to the love and union between 
the King and people, founded on a fatal supposition that the Crown was 
jealous of Parliaments or Parliaments jealous of the Crown.” It is not 
to be supposed that Charles would soon part with a Parliament com- 
posed of su terials and showing’ so servile a spirit, eo the Pensioner 
Parliament was not dissolved until the 24th January, 1679, after haying 
held seventeen sessions. 
- To tho Convention Parliament, vat sonic: during the- inter- 
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regnum, 22nd January, 1689, and was continued under William and 
Mary, we owe the celebrated “ Declaration of Rights,” a measure which, 
on the whole, contributed largely to establish and enlarge the British 
Constitution. The 13th clause declared: “That for redress of all 
grievances, and for the amending, strengthening, and preserving of the 
laws, Parliaments ought to be held frequently.” It was soon perceived, 
however, that this declaration was neither sufficiently explicit nor 
decided. The whole country now felt keenly the evil of the system 
by which a servilo Parliament, elected in a moment of reaction 
and thoughtless enthusiasm, and reduced to a condition of thorough 
corruption, might be prolonged for many years and divert the power 
intrusted to it by the electors to purposes of encroachment and oppres- 
sion. On the 16th January, 1698, consequently, a Bill “for the 
frequent calling and meeting of Parliaments” was introduced by the 
Earl of Shrewsbury in the House of Lords, and in spite of private 
efforts of the King to prevent its adoption, it was rapidly, and almost 
without opposition, passed through Committee, engrossed, and sent with 
peculiar state to the Commons. This Bill enacted that a Parliament 
should be held once in every year; that a new one should be called 
overy three years from the dissolution of the previous Parliament ; and, 
lastly, that a period should be put to the existing Parliament on the lst 
January following. Itis a remarkable circumstance that such a measure 
should have emanated from the Lords, but this very fact, and more 
especially the dissolution prescribed by the last clause, gave great 
offence to the lower House. The Bill was read the first time in tho 
Commons on the 28th January, 1693, and an animated debate ensued, 
of which but a meagre report has survived. - Sir Charles Sedley, Sir 
Joseph Tredenham, Sir Edward Seymour, Mr. Finch, Sir John Lowther, 
Sir ‘Richard Temple, and others, spoke strongly against the Bill. The 
objections made were mainly based on the fact that the Bill had been 
sent down from the Lords,-and contained the dissolution clause. Sir 
Charles Sedley argued: “ Truly I cannot see any security for the people . 
against an ill Parliament by this Act; for a corrupt House of Commons 
may undo tho nation in three years as well as in thirty.” Tredenham 
urged tenderness for the King’s prerogative, and the calling and dis- 
solving of Parliaments, which he called “the chiefest flower of the 
Crown.” Temple, whilst confessing that he had “ever been for 
Triennial Parliaments,’ yet opposed this Bill as “ most dangerous” on 
account of the dissolution clause, as directly against the King’s pre- 
rogative. On the other hand, the Bill was warmly supported by Colonel 
Titus, Mr. Pelham, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Harley, Sir Thomas Clarges, Mr. 
Foley (afterwards Speaker, of the House), Sir Thomas Littleton, Sir 
Francis Winnington, Sir Christopher Musgrave andgs@fhers. Mr. 
Herbert, who became Lord Herbert of Cherbury a few months latcr, 
defending the dissolution clause, said that he would “rather have a 
standing army than e standing Parliament.” Another speaker ex- 
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claimed : “ The two greatest mischiefs to this kingdom are either to 
havé no Parliaments ‘orto have long Parliaments ;” and Harley plainly 
affirmed: “ A standing Parlidment.can never be a true representative ; 
men are much altered Fafter being some time here, and are nót the 
same men as sent up.” Colonel Titus, with grim puritanical humour, 
said: “ Manna when it ‘fell : was.:sweet as honey, but, if kept, bred 
worms. It is objected,” he continued, “ that we bave good laws for 
frequent Parliaments already. I answer, the Ten Commandments were 
made almost, four thousand ‘years-ago, but were never kept.” The Bill 
was passed, after another animated -debate, on the 9th February, 1698, 
by a majority of 200 to 161, and the Lords adopted it without amend- 
ment. The King allowed the Bill .to remain for some time without 
answer, being at the same time very unwilling to give it his assent, yet 
doubtfal of the advisability of pronouncing his veto. In his uncertainty, 
he sent Portland. to consult Sir William Temple, who at the time was 
confined: by ill-health to his country house. Temple was of opinion that 
the Bill should pass, and being unable himself to go to the King, he 
sent his secretary, Mr. Jongthan Swift, afterwards the celebrated Dean . 
of St. Patrick’s, to explain his views more fully; but the wisdom. of 
Temple, interpreted by the genius of Swift and supported by the counsel 
of able ministers, failed to convinee the King, who finally adopted the 
very unusual course of refusing his assent to the mut » Parliament was 
immediately after prorogued. 

The Commons, however, were determined not to allow the matter to 
drop, and a week after the commencement of their next session, on the 
7th November; 1698, w Bill for more frequent elections of -Parliaments- 


` was brought in by Mr. Brockman and read thrice without division.. A 


curious surprise, however, had, by clever party tactics, been reserved for 
the last moment: 4nd, when all opposition seemed overcome and the 
Speaker put the formal question whether the Bill should pass, a division 
took place, and the Bill, was rejected by 146 to 186. The Lords now 
again took up.the matter; and a Bill was immediately introduced by 
Monmouth to the same effect-as the last, and being at. once adopted 
and sent down to the Lower House, it was read there a third time on 
the 22nd December, 1693. The opposition, as before, harped on the fact 
that the Bill, had come from the Lords and also prescribed a dissolu- 
tion. Colonel -Titus again supported the measure with his usual caustic 
humour... “ It is no objection,” he said, “that this Bill-ceamé from the 
Lords; I fear not a good:thing-from them. We have had none a great 
while.” -` With regard to the dissolution clause, however, even he 
murmured a little. “St. Paul desired to be dissolved,” he said, “but 
if any of his friends had set him a'day he would: not have taken it well 


cof them.™“Sagally, the-Bill‘was réjected by 197 to 172. 


Exesperated ‘by this failure, and: determined to purge away the cor- 
ruption of Parliament, the demand for Triennial Parliaments was speedily 
renewed, and gt the same time the “ Place Bill,’ excluding every one 
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who held any office under the Crown from having a seat in the House 
of Commons was pressed forward, and proceedings aptively taken 
against bribery and corruption, of which the Speaker himself was found 
guilty. As soon as Parliament met, 12th November, 1694, the Commons 
ordered Mr. Harley to prepare and bring in a Bill “for the frequent 
meeting and calling of Parliaments.” Mr. Harley’s Bill was presented 
on the 22nd November, and rapidly pushed through the House, being 
read a third time and passed the 18th December. It was at once sent 
up to the Lords, who five days later adopted it without amendment. 
The preamble of this Bill, which deserves attention, reads as follows :— 
“Whereas by the antient Jaws and statutes of this Kingdom, frequent 
Parliaments ought to be held; and whereas frequent and now Parlia- 
menta tend very much to the happy union and good agreement of *the 
King and people, we, your Majesties’ most loyal and obedient subjecta, 
the Lords, &c. &., do most humbly beseech your most excellent 
Majesties,” &c. The first clause enacted: That from thenceforth a 
Parliament should be held once in three years at the least ; the second : 
That within three years at farthest after the dissolution of the 
Parliament then subsisting, and so from timo to time for ever after, 
legal writs under the Great Seal should be issued by the direction of 
the Crown, for calling and assembling another new Parliament ; the 
third: That no Parliament whatsoever should continue longer than 
threo years at the farthest, to be counted from the first day of the first 
session; and the fourth: That the Parliament then subsisting should 
cease and determine on the first day of the next following November, 
unless their Majesties should think fit to dissolve it sooner. On the 
22nd December, 1694, the King came in state to Westminster, and 
there was a large attendance of members of both Houses, great interest 
and anxiety being felt as to the course which William would on that 
occasion adopt with regard to the Bil. Wher the royal assent was 
given, a universal and very unusual murmur of satisfaction rose both 
from Lords and Commons. Burnet, probably with reason, asserts that 
the Triennial Bill was the price of the Supply Bills which accompanied 
it, but when he afterwards attributes the King’s assent to the effect 
which the Queen’s illness had produced upon him, and asserts that at 
any other time he would probably not have passed it, he is doubtless in 
error, for there is good reason for believing that- William would not 
again have used his veto against a measure which the country had 
shown its fixed determination to carry. The Parliament which passed 
this Bill was actually dissolved on the 3rd May, 1695. A new on 
meeting on the 22nd November, 1695, was, after three sessions, dissolved 
on the 5th July, 1697; and there were other three Parliaments called 
during the remainder of William’s reign, which termipa@ on the 2nd 
March, 1702. We need not follow the course of Parliaments through 
the reign of Queen Anne. 

The accession of George I. was marked by- considerable disaffection 
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throughout the country, which at last broke out into open rebellion on 
the landing ofthe Pretender in Scotland. Vigorous and severe measures 
were adopted, and all open resistance was speedily suppressed; but 
although actual rebellion wes thus quelled, it was known that disaffec- 
tion ‘continued to smoulder long after its fiercer flames had been 
subdued. The Jacobite party were supposed to rest their remaining 
- hopes upon the possibility, on the recurrence of the election under the 
Triennial Bill, of returning a Parliament favourable to a restoration of 
the Stuarts. A new Parliament had met on the 15th March, 17165, . 
and consequently another election need not occur till 1718, but the 
King’s supporters, having a majority in the Houses, thought it better 
at once to gnard against the possibility of the. next elections taking 
place before the excited feelings of the country had subsided, and 
resolved to prolong the duration of the titting Parliament. At first, it 
is said, it was only intended to set aside the Triennial Act upon one 
occasion, but it was decided to be better to adopt.a course at once 
bolder-and less liable to the reproach of being dictated by preeent weak- 
ness. Onthe 10th April, 1716, a Bill for Septennial Parliaments was 
introduced by the Duke of Devonshire in the House of Lords. After 
reciting the Triennial Act.of William and Mary, the preamble of the 
Bill wént on -—“ And whereas it hath been found by experience, that 
the ‘said clause hath proved very grievous and burthensome, by occasion- 
ing much greater and more continued expenses, in order to elections of 
members to serve in Parliament, and more violent and lasting heats and 
animosities among the subjects of this realm than were ever known’ 
before the said clausé was enacted ; and the said provision, if it should 
continue, may probably at this juncture, when a restless and Popish 
faction are designing and endeavouring to renew the rebellion within: 
this kingdom, and an invasion froth abroed, be destructive to the peace: - 
and’ security of the Government: Be it enacted that the. present 
Parliament and all Parliaments that shall at any time hereafter be 
called, assembled, or held, shall and may respectively have continuance 
for seven years and no longer, to be accounted from the day on which, 
by the writ of summons, this present Parliament hath been or any future 
Parliaments shall be appointed to meet, unless this present or any such 
Parliament hereafter to be summoned, shall be sooner dissolved by his: 
Majesty, his heirs or successors.’ 
Although the inconveniences of the Triennial Act were put forward 
with so much prominence, as a cover, it was scarcely pretended that there 
` was 'any other real motive for bringing in the Bill than to deprive the 
_ Jacobite and disaffected party of an opportunity of obtaining greater 
«influence ia ment The Bill was read a second time on the 14th 
April, on whi ion a long and animated debate took place, but on’ 
a division the reading was carried by a majority of 98 to 61. Thirty. 
influential Peers, however, recorded an emphatic protest against the _ 
measure as unconstitutional and inexpedient. -It was read a third time 
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and passed two days later by a majority of 69 to 36, a considerable 
. number of Peers again protesting, and the Bill was sent down to the 
Commons on the 19th April. Lord Guernsey immediately moved that 
the Bill should be rejected without being read, a course which, as 
unprecedented, was of course not adopted. The second reading was 
carried by a majority of 276 to 156, and it was read a third time and 
committed on the 24th, after a long and vehement debate. It was 
objected that to pass such a measure from the fear of an ill-affected 
Parliament being elected, was practically to confess that the existing 
Parliament did not represent the nation and was therefore prolonged ; 
it was in fact a declaration “ that the present House of Commons are 
the supporters of the liberties and true interests of the people, which 
the people themselves are endeavouring to destroy, and would effectudlly 
do so by a new choice, and therefore they are to be treated like indiscreet 
children and not to have their frowardness humoured at the price of 
their undoing.” As to diminishing bribery and corruption and the 
expense of elections, it was asserted that the Bill would certainly 
increase them, for those that give money to get into Parliament would 
naturally give more for seven than for three years. It is unnecessary, 
here, to refer more minutely to the accusation that such an Act was 
illegal and unconstitutional. Expediency and Ministerial influence 
carried the day, and the Septennial Bill was passed by a majority of 284 
to 162, and has continued ever since to regulate the duration of Par- 
liaments. 

It may be well, before proceeding further, to glance at the practical 
operation of this measure upon subsequent Parliaments. The Parlia- 
ment by which the Septennial Bill was enacted began to sit on the . 
17th March, 1715, and, after seven sessions, was dissolved on the 10th 
March, 1722, having taken full advantage of its legal term of duration 
and subsisted for seven years all but a week. The next, after five 
sessions, was brought to a close by the death of the King. Under 
George II. there were five Parliaments, all of which, except the third, 
held seven sessions each and existed for periods ranging between six 
years two months and sixteen days (the first) and six years four months 
and twenty-seven days (the fourth). The third held only six sessions 
and lasted only five years six months and seven days. ‘The last 
Parliament in this reign may perhaps be regarded as in some respects 
abnormal, its first session, from 8lst May, 1754, to bth June, only 
having lasted five days, and its eighth session having taken place after the 
death of the King, under George III., but from its first meeting till the 
close of its last session on the 19th March, 1761, it existed for six years 
nine months and nineteen days. Under George III. thirteen Par- 
liaments were elected. Of these, two were of very shorgest@PEtion, the 
last being dissolved 10th March, 1819, after the death of the King, 
having only held two sessions. Two were dismissed after subsisting only 
about three years and a half, and four years, respectively; but the 
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remainder continued in existence for terms ranging between five years 
three month» and seven days, and six years six months and nineteen 
days; the next two longest terms being the first under George II., 
which endured from 8rd November, 1761, to 10th March, 1768, a period 
of six years four months and seven days, and another from 18th May, 
1784, to 8rd August, 1790, a term of six years two months and six- 
teen days. The long term of six years six months and nineteen days 
referred to above was that of the second Parliament of this reign, whioh 
began to sit 10th May, 1768, and was dissolved 30th September, 1774. 
During the reign of George 1V., there were only two Parliaments elected, 
the first of which subsisted for six years one month and eleven days, and 
thg second, after four sessions, being dissolved in consequence of the death 
of the King. In the short reign of some seven years of William IV., there 
were no less than four Parliaments elected, but this was the period of the 
Reform Bill, on account of which two elections at least took place, and 
the last Parliament was cut short by the death of the King. During 
the present reign, there have already been nine Parliaments elected, the 
duration of three of which may be quoted : The second-Parliament of the 
reign commenced the 19th Angust, 1841, and after seven sessions was 
dissolved 28rd July, 1847. The first session was very brief. The House 
met on the 19th August, 1841, and at the end of that month the 
Melbourne Ministry resigned power into the hands of Sir Robert Peel, 
who, having formed his Government, with Mr. Gladstone first as Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade without a seat in the Cabinet, and soon 
after as President of that Board with a seat in the Cabinet, continued 
the business of the session until the 7th October, when the House was 
prorogued. As there was no re-election, however, the duration of the 
Parliament until dissolved 28rd July, 1847, was five years eleven months 
and four days. The‘sixth Parliament of the reign had a still’ longer 
term under Lord Palmerston, with Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. H met the 81st May, 1859, and after seven sessions was 
dissolved 6th July, 1865, having existed six years one month and six 
_ days. The present Parliament, which met first on the 5th March, 1874, 
has already held six sessions, and on the 5th February of this year it had 
subsisted for six years. It is undeniable that there is no legislative 
enactment prescribing a dissolution before the expiry of seven years, 
and although very few Parliaments have been protracted to nearly the 
end of the legal period of duration, it must be admitted that the time 
fixed for the final dissolution, within that period, is entirely a matter of 
political expediency. . 

The Septennial’ Act may have fulfilled the object for which it was 
more immediately passed, and saved the House of Brunswick from 
a moment oManger, but it certainly neither diminished Parliamentary 
‘bribery and corruption, nor decreased the expense of elections. At 
no time has the House of Commons been more corrupt than during 
the period following the adoption of Septennial Parliaments, and the 
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extent to which bribery at elections was carried, involving frequently the 
ruin of great families, is too notorious to require much gotice here. 
Many attempts have been made to revert to Triennial Parliaments. On 
the 18th March, 1784, Mr. Bromley, seconded by Sir John St. Aubyn, 
moved for the repeal of the Septennial Act, and he was warmly sup- 
ported by Sir John Barnard, Sir William Wyndham, and others. The 
balance of argument in the debate was markedly in favour of the 
motion, but the influence of the Government, aided by the personal 
intereat of the House, which had no wish for more frequent elections, 
defeated it, and the motion was negatived by 247 to 184. The next 
attempt to repeal the Bill was made on the 25th April, 1771, when 
Mr. Alderman Sawbridge made the first of a series of twelve annual 
motions to shorten the duration of Parliaments, all of which provél 
unsuccessful, the majority against him, on the last occasion of his 
bringing it forward, in 1785, being 142 to 58. As a general rule 
Mr. Sawbridge’s motions, though more than once supported by strong 
petitions from the Livery of London, were met with almost scornfal 
silence by Government, who, in default of arguments, met the motions 
with the stolid but too effectual resistance of majorities. On one occa- 
son, however, the 8th May, 1780, a very vigorous and interesting debate 
occurred, to which I can here do little more than refer. Burke 
made a long and vehement speech, of some three hours’ duration, 
against the motion, characterized by his usual eloquence, and abound- 
ing with specious reasoning, but also full of that exaggeration into 
which, in the heat of debate, a vivid imagination is too frequently 
hurried. His argument was based upon a theoretical admission of the 
right of popular election and a strong practical aversion to ita exercise. 
I. can only venture to quote the peroration, in which he depiets the 
terrible consequences to be anticipated from Triennial Parliaments :— 


"“ Thus, in my opinion, the shortness of a Triennial sitting would have the fol- 
lowing ill effects: it would make the member more shamelessly and shockingly 
corrupt; it would increase his dependence on those who could best support him 
at his election (the Government); it would wrack and tear to pieces the fortunes 
of those who stood upon their own fortunes end their private interest; it would 
make the elections infinitely more venal; and it would make the whole body of 
people who are, whether they have votes or not, concarned in elections, more law- 
less, more idle, more debauched ; it would utterly destro destroy the sobriety, the industry, 
the integrity, the simplicity of all the people; and undermine, I am much afraid, 
the deepest and best laid foundations of the Commonwealth.” 


Burke, contrary to the usually received opinion, maintained that 
Triennial Parliaments would fatally increage the influence of the Crown. 
Fox, on the other hand, who had formerly approved of the Septennial 
Bill, as expedient for the maintenance of the House of Brunswick, now 
spoke strongly in favour of the motion for its repeal. ne of the 
arguments on which he principally rested,” he said, “ was that annual 
Parliaments would lessen the influence of the Crown,” and he declared 
that, “if any of his constituents were to ask him what our present mis- 
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fortunes were ascribable to, he should say: The first cause was, the 
influence of,the Crown ; the second, the influence of the Crown; and the 
third, the influence of the Crown ; to that and that only, in his mind, could 
it be owing that an unpopular and unsuccessful ministry, whose measures 
had ruined their country, kept their office.” Upon a division, the 
motion was negatived by a majority of 182 to 90. When Mr. 
Sawbridge repeated his motion on the 17th May, 1782, Fox again spoke 
an hour in its-favour, and on this occasion Pitt warmly EDS 
; but it was lost by 149 to 61. ` 
"he 1792, Mr. Charles Grey, afterwards Earl Grey, made a motion. in 
the Commons for Parliamentary reform, and laid before the House a 
petition from an association to which he belonged bearing the name of. 
“The Friends of the People,” the second object of which was: “To 
secure to the people a more frequent exercise of their right of electing 
their representatives ;” ond in again. bringing forward his motion on 
the 26th May, 1797, Grey expressed his opinion that, if the reform in 
the representation were adopted, though not otherwise, the duration of 
Parliaments should be limited to three years. In 1817, Lord Brougham, 
then still in the Lower House, gave notice of a motion for the repeal of 
the Septennial Act; but unforeseen impediments caused so much delay, 
that he was forced to postpone it to the following year, when the motion 
was jaken up by Sir Robert Heron, Broygham, together with Sir Samuel 
Romilly, cordially supporting it. The motion was lost by a majority of 
117 to 42, Sir F. Burdett, the Hon. T. Brand, Mr. Gore Langton, Mr 
C. 8. Lefevre, and Sir James Mackintosh, amongst others, voting with thd 
‘minority. The next attempt was made on the 28rd July, 1838, when 
‘Mr. Tennyson made the first of a series of motions to shorten the 
duration of Parliaments, but a majority of 49 voted against it. Mr. 
Tennyson again brought forward his motion on the 15th May, 1884, 
and the 8th May, 1887, unsuccessfully, although the majority against 
him only amounted to 9. Amongst those who yoted with the minorities 
in favour of the motion, the following may be mentioned: C. Buller, 
Edward Lytton’ Bulwer, H. L. Bulwer, Cobbatt, Lord A: Conyngham, 
W.S. Crawford, T. Duncombe, W. Ewart, G. Grote, Hume, C. 8. 
Lefevre, Lord W. Lennox, Dr. Lushington, Sir W. Molesworth, R. L. Shiel, 
Sir M. S. Stewart, Serjeant Talfourd, Colonel Thompson, Colonel Torrens, 
C. P. Villiers, and J. H. Vivian.* A similar motion was'made by Mr., 
Sharman Crawford, in 1848, with as little success ; but in the-following 
year Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt again brought forward his motion, and 
on this occasion it was carried by a majority of 46 to 41. Such a victory, 
however, was equivalent to defeat, and the measure was tacitly abandoned. 
- This sketch is sufficient to show that the institution of Triénnial 
Par s a constitutional right which was at one time insisted 
upon as necessary to the nation and authoritatively imposed upon the 


+ When first seeking election for Parliament, Lord Bezconsfield advocated the adoption 
of Triennial Pailiaments. 4 
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Crown. During the temporary revulsion of feeling at the Restoration, 
the right was abandoned to Charles IT. by one of the most venal and 
corrupt Parliaments on record, but one of the first acts after the Revolu- 
tion was to demand and reinstitute, in spite_of the resistance of the 
Crown, the precious privilege, and the subsequent substitution of Sep- 
tennial Parliaments was effected as a temporary expedient, at a moment 
of dynastic emergency, without which there is no reason to doubt that 
Triennial Parliaments would have continued the rule to the present day. 
Once instituted, it is not surprising that Septennial Parliaments, 
originally adopted as a temporary measure, have been perpetuated, for 
both the natural British aversion to trouble and change and the vested 
interest, so to say, in long Parliaments, corruptly purchased at least up 
to the passing of the Reform Bill, have assisted in preserving them. 
The substitution of Septennial Parliaments, moreover, was characterized 
by peculiarities which demand consideration. A Parliament elected 
under the Triennial Act decreed not only that succeeding Parliaments 
should endure for seven years, but that ita own existence should extend 
to that term. It virtually re-elected itself for a term of four years 
‘without any appeal to the Constituencies. The constitutional right to 
pass such a law has been much questioned, and not without consider- 
able reason. It is obvious that Parliament have a perfect right to alter 
existing laws as well as to make new ones, but there seems to bea 
natural limitation of this right, in a Constitution based upon representa- 
tive institutions, which excludes legislation changing, in auch a manner, 
the relation between the actual assembly effecting the change and the 
electors who empowered them to legislate at all. It is fair to suppose 
that any alteration of the Constitution for the future, which does not 
immediately affect the Parliament which makes it, is the result of a 
calm exercise of judgment, but where such an alteration is immediately 
for the benefit of the members who are legislating, and suspends the 
Tights of those who elected them, the disinterested wisdom may be 
Tightly suspected. An attorney, appointed for three years, who should 
- make use of his delegafed authority to extend that term to seven 
years, without power of revocation, would be in the position of the 
Parliament which adopted the Septennial Bill. It is obvious that if 
sach legislation were tolerated, any ministry with a sufficient and 
obedient majority might pass an Act extending the duration of that ` 
Parliament to fourteen years, and feloniously secure a double term of 
office, with the consent of the Crown, to which it might be obsequious. 
Fortunately, there is no other precedent, for such legislation, but it is 
necessary to remember that the history of Septennial Parliaments is 
inseparably connected with this dangerous use of delegated authority. 
There is another fact in connection with it which must tte out. 
The Septennial Act was passed for the express purpose of suspending 
the electoral rights of the nation. It was feared by the Government 
of the day that the sense of the nation, if taken, would not be favour- 
able to the views held by them, and they consequently extended the 
VOL. IXXVI. ER 
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duration of Parliament, in order to avoid giving the nation an oppor- 
_tunity of pronouncing a judgment at all. The view held by the 
Government was very probably right, and the verdict which it was 
feared that the country might pronounce might, equally probably, have 
been foolish, but it isa perilous precedent when a party in office assume 
to themselves the power to gag the voice of the nation. These con- 
siderations seem to show, at least, that the institution of Septennial - 
Parliaments has no prescriptive right sheltering it from criticism and 
reform, and that, on-the contrary, if any circumstances of origin and 
history can affect our judgment as to the question of the duration of 
Parliaments, the triennial term has higher ational and constitutional 
° Although Earl Grey had previously expressed his own view that the 
duration of a Reformed Parliament should be limited to three years, . 
the Reform Bill, in the success of which he had so great a part, did not 
deal with the subject. Lord John Russell, when introducing that great 
measure, alluded to the absence of any provision for shortening the 
duration of Parliaments as.likely to be-considered by many a defect. 
He explained that the point had occupied the attention of the Cabinet, 
and that it had been judged better, on the whole,.to leave it to be 
afterwards introduced by any member who chose to take it up, rather 
than bring ít in at the end of a Bill regulating matters totally distinct. 
The addition of such a provision would have complicated the difficulty 
which the Reform Bill had to encounter, and made an already unwelcome 


_ measure doubly unwelcome to members.of the old parliamentary school. 


Lord John Russell was not himself in favour of Triennial Parliaments, 
but at the same time he admitted that, if he had to reconstruct 
de novo a system of Government, he should fix the duration at 
five years. As matters actually stood, however, he considered 
that the change from Septennial to Quinquennial Parliaments would ` 
cause more trouble than advantage. It is not at all surprising that the - 
House of Commons has not shown itself very anxious for any change 
which would at once increase the trouble of elections and lessen the 
benefits derived from them, by shortening the duration of membership. 
But although the Reform Bil did not directly deal with the question as 
to the duration of Parliaments, it is obvious that, in its results, it has 
very materially affected the’ arguments which have hitherto been the 
main props of the Septennial system. Prior to that great reform, the 
evils attending general elections were of a very glaring and disgraceful 
character, and these were certainly aggravated by the long term of 
office secured by successful candidates, which rendered it worth while to- 
ea oney freely during the very occasional recurrence of elections. 
ono familiar with the notorious contest for the Borough of 
-Mforthesaptom, į in 1768, when the Earls of Northampton and Halifax 
each spent £150,000, and Earl Spencer £100,000, in support of rival 
candidates, making the election expenses amount to £400,000. The 


same kind of thing, to a smaller extent, was prevalent everywhere. 
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With protracted periods of poling, almost universal bribery and cor- 
ruption, idleness, drunkenness, and violence throughout thé country, 
the disinclination to increase the frequency of such shameful excesses, 
even if by increasing the frequency their excitement were materially 
diminished, was not unnatural. The great Reform Bill, with the 
numerous further measures of reform which have since been brought 
into operation, have effectually removed most of these evils, and there 
can be no doubt that ere long other improvements will be introduced, 
simplifying the process of yoting, and still further reducing the already 
greatly reduced expense of elections. It may be affirmed with great 
confidence, I think, that even the excitement and political disturbance 
of elections will be greatly diminished when, instead of recurring only. 
after a lapse of six or seven years, during which there has been a long 
accretion of suppressed political feeling, elections occur at more frequent 
intervals, and the expression of national views becomes more habitual, 
and consequently more tranquil. The eagerness of a three years’ can- 
didate, on the one hand, and of a three years’ election on the other, 
cannot be so intense as when an election occurs only once in seven 
years, and the candidate receives so much more extended a grant of 
trust. There ia, at least, no longer any moral or mechanical objection 
connected with the mere business of elections which should have material 
weight in deciding the term of duration of Parliaments. The problem 
muat be decided upon higher grounds. 
If we compare the present extent of the franchise with that which 
- prevailed when the Septennial Act was passed, and which continued for 
upwards of a century afterwards, we must perceive that the conditions 
of the representative system have become completely altered. At that 
time, when a niche in a wall was represented in Parliament, when two 
householders returned two members between them, and a large mass of - 
the constituencies were mere “rotten Boroughs,” without practical 
independence or intelligent freedom, whether the suffrage were exercised 
once in three years, or once in seven, was comparatively unimportant. 
The Reform Bill changed m&tters a great deal, and the measures which 
have since been adopted for extending the franchise have changed them 
still more. There is no people on the face of the earth more fitted than 
-the English nation, both by antecedents and character, to be entrusted 
with a general share in representative government, and all Governments, 
in wisely and gradually lowering the limits of the franchise, have 
recognised the important part which the possession of a vote may play 
in the education and elevation of the masses. The development of 
interest in the Government of the country, in which each voter has a 
humble share, and the consequent stimulus to study its institusems, 
discuss its politics, and follow its negociations with other Governments, 
is of incalculable advantage to any nation. The very right to a vote 
which leads able men to think it worth while to addresa the elector is 
calculated to cultivate his intelligence, and I believe that even the 
degree of responsibility involved in the exercise of the electoral right 
EE 2 
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_ tends in its degree to sober the judgmeht and elevate the man. _ That’ 
the hope éfsuch effects as these upon the mass of electors has not been 
altogether disappointed we may gather, for instance, from such testimony 
as that borne by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the other day, when 
addressing a meeting at Leeds. “But what we find increasingly 
among the different classes of this country,” said Sir. Stafford Northcote, 

« is this, that whether it be by public meeting—whether it be by the study 
of the Press—whether it be in one way or in another, the great body of - 
` our fellow-citizens are occupied in studying politival questions of the 
day, and forming honest opinions upon them.” The fact is, however, . 
that, with Septennial Parliaments, the possession of the franchise is 
edeprived of half its stimulating influence by the rarity of its exercise. 
If it be in the least degree true that a ‘vote produces ‘salutary effects 
upon the possessor, it is in some sort a talent buried in a napkin, since 
it can only be made useful once in seven years. Three quarters of a 
century ago, when the representative system was yet unreformed and the 
country was still comparatively ignorant and politically corrupt, Sydney 
Smith perceived the beneficial effect of the suffrage. . He wrote: “ Tho 
only foundation of political liberty is the spirit of the people, and, the 
only circumstance which makes‘a lively impression upon their senses, 
and powerfully reminds them of their importance, their power, and 
their rights, is the periodical choice of their representatives.” It seems 

_ evident that the principles which have guided statesmen in their reform 
of Parliamentary representation in England, and in the extension of - 
the franchise, logically require a-more frequent use of the right of 
election, and that, without it, the main object a such legislation remains 

. only partially attained. 

There is another aspect of the question which much more forcibly 
illustrates the change of circumstances amongst which we now live, 

’ and which demands a reduction in the duration of Parliaments, if 
Parliament is to be really a representative body, or even if a relative 
closeness of connection between Government and the ‘nation is to be 
_maintained. It was formerly argued that such a term as seven years 
was requisite for the reasonable development of Ministerial policy, and- 
. that the progress of events rarely required a more frequent appeal ‘to 
the senge.of the nation. This can no longer be said. The marvellous ~ 
change which has taken place in the means of communication, and in 
the mode of- locomotion and transport, has completely revolutionized 
diplomacy and international relations. News no longer flies on leaden 
wings ; negociations do not now proceed at a-snail’s pace; warlike 
operations do not for months hang fire. . The political machine is 
wormed by electricity. We know in a few minutes what is passing in 
every capital in Europe; in a few hours we exchange despatches with 
India, and hear of battles beyond the passes of Afghanistan. Ina few 
days a fleet can reach Constantinople, or an army be transported. to 
‘the Cape. The peace of Europe may be disturbed in a week, the 
whole policy of a Government me complexion in a month. Thfee 
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years of times like these, when events march with giant stridea, are 
incotnparably more than seven years of the past. The “Seven Years 
wars” of a century ago have become “ Seven Days ware” in the present. 
Ifthe relative closeness between the policy of Governments and the sense 
of the nation is in any degree to be preserved, it is therefore essential 
to shorten the duration of Parliaments. A term of three years is far 
from being too short for the free exercise of Parliamentary independ- 
ence on the part of representatives, and seven years aro very far too 
long for the abandonment of electoral control on the part of the nation. 
It’must be understood that the remarks which I am making are not to 
be interpreted in any party sense, but are intended to apply to Tory and 
Liberal indifferently under the Septennial Bill, although illustrations 
may, for the sake of argument, be taken from the existing Government 
Whether we regard Foreign or Domestic policy, but more especially the 
former, there can be little hesitation in affirming that, now-a-days, a 
Parliament elected for seven years cannot be considered a permanent 
` Tepresentative of the sense of the nation. As a mere matter of fact, 
it is undeniable, for instance, that when the present Parliament was 
elected there was no idea whatever that there would be any such 
difficulty before it es the “Eastern Question,” nor did. the electors 
dream of a little war at the Cape, the resettlement of Zululand, or the 
annexation of the Transvaal. Quite as little did the nation suppose 
that it was giving a sanction-to the policy of a scientific frontier, or a 
quasi, if not absolute, annexation of Afghanistan. These portentous 
developments of national policy have occurred in the course of the six 
years during which this Parliament has subsisted and the Tory party 
has been in power, but they were unforeseen when this Parliament was 
elected. Can it be said to represent the sense of England? The 
Tory party of course says that it does, but on the other hand a very 


large party says that it does not; and it is certain that in many cases, 


in which intermediate elections to fill vacancies have taken place, a 
change of opinion, whether of one nature or the other, has been proved 
by the result. But in none of these cases did the constituencies call 
upon their former member to resign or to alter his policy. It is 
certain, however, that whether the one assertion or the other be correct, 
both assertions remain mere matter of unattested belief—belief which 
can only be verified by a new general election. It is matter of history 
that last general election was peculiar. The Liberal party, which had 
previously been in power with a large majority, was defeated at the 
poll. There was a moment, at least, of reaction againstit. On another 
occasion, that which happened to the Liberal party may happen to the 
Tory party. Is, then, the feeling of irritation or momentary reaction, 
which may pass rapidly away, to be perpetuated for seven years?” Can 
it be rightly maintained that, in these times of rapid transition, the only 
thing which must remain immutable is the result of an clection? Is 
it reasonable to assert that the country must approve of a policy 
because a party majority, elected, perhaps in a moment of reaction, 
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‘before it was dreamt of, obediently support the Ministry which con- 
ducts it?» Constituencies rarely can express their dissent in any certain 
form except at an election. No organisation which has yet been 
devised is accepted as the authoritative- interpreter of the sense of 
electors. In most places there is no definite organisation at all. The 
vote given in a moment of excitement or anger cannot be revoked for 
_ seven years, although the better sense may long have virtually repented of ` 
‘it. But whether given under the influence of transitory opinion, or in 
utter ignorance of the policy which might subsequently be carried on 
under its authority, a vote is suppoted to indicate the permanent sense 
of the country for seven years. It is a great wrong to the nation, 
that the power of expressing its sense ahonld stick in the mud of ` 
“antiquated rules, while the march of events has permanently attained 
almost inconceivable rapidity. f i cr 
It is sometimes supposed ‘that Triennial Parliaments necéesarily pre- 
‘suppose Triennial Governments. If it be not a mere convenient 
political fiction to represent the policy of a Government as the policy 
of the nation, deriving its chief strength from national support, and 
sustained by the sense that it is heartily approved by the people, it 
follows that where there is doubt as to the approval of the nation, a 
Government must be-weak. Where national support is unequivocally 
‘ expressed a Government is strong. The only systematised and certain 
‘manner in which policy, whether Foreign or Domestic, can be approved 
- by the nation is s general election. An appeal to the country, in fact, 
: is always resorted to in critical momenta by a party which supposes it 
will gain strength by the result, and avoided by the side which is 
supposed to be unpopular. Instead of Triennial Parliaments involving 
Triennial Governments, that which they would ensure would be strong 
Governments, Governments: which, it would necessarily be known, 
possessed the confidence of the country, and not Governments possibly 
supported by servile majorities, elected during momentary ebullitions- ` 
which very soon cease to represent ‘the true feeling of the nation. 
- ‘Triennial Parliaments would not by any+means imply a change of 
Government, but they would ensure substantive as contradistinguished . 
from apparent representation of Great Britain. But suppose that they 
did sometimes lead to a dismissal of Ministers, and a change: in the 
relative position of parties, is that to be regarded as an evil? It is 
eertainly not to be ao regarded, if the representative system is to be 
effective, and not a mere political sharh, for in any period when such a 
change ensued upon a generel-election, what would have been the actual 
- condition under the Septennial Bill? . Obviously, that the Ministry, 
althgpgh it had practically ceased to represent: the nation, continued to 
hold power in despite of the nation, simply becanse no new election 
could destroy its hollow majority before the expiry of the seven years. 
From this point of view, the change from Septennial to Triennial 
Parliaments would produce no change in Governments which is not 
- imperatively demanded, if a representative system is to be seriously and 
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honestly carried out. But, in fact, the Septennial election docs not 
generally produce a change in Government, and why should it be 
supposed that frequent change should be the result of Triennial elections ? 
The probability is that, generally, they would produce as little political 
disturbance as the Septennial, and, if this be tho case, it would certainly 
be an advantage to have more frequent confirmation of the national 
approval, expressed thus without practical inconvenience. If change 
were tho result, J have already urged that there is all the greater necessity 
that the representation should be adjusted to national convictions. 

As regards the relations between a member and his constituency, a 
similar argument holds good. Seven years is too long a term, in thesc 
days of ceaseless activity and change, in which to delegate full 
authority to a representative, without power of revocation. No satisfactéry 
reason can be given why an election should now do so. ‘There is no 
precedent for it in any other country; and if for so long a time the 
Septcnnial Bill, first introduced to meet a temporary emergency, has 
been retained in force, there is absolutely no valid reason why it should 
longer be continued, to the exclusion, for such long periods, of the 
legitimate oxercise of the franchise. Three years now, it may be 
repeated, are equivalent to much more than seven years of the good old 
sleepy times, and the ratio of duration, compared with the rate of 
modern activity, would not be substantially altered by the adoption of 
Triennial Parliaments. The trouble of the candidate would certainly 
be increased by Triennial instead of Septennial elections, and so would 
be the expense, but both the trouble and the expense are perfectly 
voluntary, and cannot for a moment be considered as obstacles when the 
adequacy of national representation is at stake. The legitimate expense is 
now comparatively small, and there are easy and obvious reforms, which 
cannot, howerer, be here discussed, which must shortly be introduced, 
and which should render the expense of elections to the candidate very 
trifling indeed. Aas to the trouble, that also should be made inconsiderable 
by very desirable arrangements, such as the abolition of personal canvass, 
and the greater frequenay of election would itself tend to accomplish this 
result. The assertion that the independence end freedom of action of the 
member would be crippled by the greater dependence upon the con- 
stituency, which would arise from thus shortening tho duration of Par- 
liaments, seems to be quite untenable. In the first place, no man who 
has not “ the courage of his opinions” should be sent up to Westminster 
atall. But instead of rendering more difficult or hesitating the Parlia- 
mentary conduct of a member, the shorter term ought, on the contrary, 
to enable a representative to act with unhesitating confidence. It is 
of courao always understood that, although a candidate may not lye 
pledge himself upon many questions, he broadly professes certain 
political principles, which are in general accordance with the views of 
thosc who elect him. The cxceptions to this rule, if any exist, must 
always be exceedingly rare. A candidato can never be properly a 
political chameloon, red on the hustings of his Borough, and blue on the 
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benches of Westminster. He must avow and act upon a certain definite ; 
policy. Well, there might be difficulty during a Septennial, but there 
- can be no difficulty during a Triennial, Parliament, in consistently fol- 
lowing the broad line of policy professed, or at least if any very unfore- 
seen and difficult emergency or change of circumstances arise, he could 
not well deviate so seriously, during that time, that his honest repre- 
sentations to his electors of his honest dealing with the trust committed _ 
to him would not be well received by any English constituency. Butif 
by his vote under such rare and exceptional’ circumstances the member 
should wholly alienate his constituents, the consequence would not be an 
immediate order to execution; and it is degrading to the ‘House of 
Commons to suppose members- so weak and servile that they dare not 
act duririg a Triennial as they would in a Septennial Parliament. If 
they be honest they would act in the same way, and if they be not, are 
we to perpetuate Septennial Parliaments for the sake of weak or dis- 
honest members? To argue that the vote which might seem wrong 
in a Triennial might seem right in a Septennial Parliament, -when time 
had been allowed for the completion and development of the questionable ` 
policy, is vain. . It is obvious that this plea could only .apply to 
votes during the first-half of the term, and that, after that ~period has 
. elapsed, all Parliaments become Triennial, and the nervous member 
would cease to vote behind Septennial barricades. It is evident,. how- 
ever, that all such reasoning presupposes admirable foresight on the . 
part of the member, and crass stupidity on the part of-the con 
stituency. No constituency condemns any vote upon a doubtful or 
difficult question, which is in general consistency with original pro- 
fessions, and it is intolerable that a member, who persistently diverges 
from the policy declared upon the hustings, should be allowed to set 
his constituents at defiance for seven years, and use the power entrusted 
to him to-carry measures of which they may seriously disapprove. 
Triennial Parliaments would really give the member all the independence 
which could reasonably be desired by any high-minded man,- while they 
would secure to the constituency the adequate representation which 
electoral law naturally contemplates, but which Septennial Parliaments 
now fail to ensure. f 
One word may be added with regard to the influence of Septen- 
nial Parliaments in connection with the privileges of the Crown. 
There can be no doubt that the power to dissolve Parliament at any 
moment, and the power.at the same time to withhold dissolution for. 
seven years is a very considerable advantage on the side of the 
Sovereign, especially. when it is remembered that adroit management 
ar passions, at the moment of re-election, might secure a 
fresh lease of power to a Ministry obsequiously, but insidioualy, en- 
larging Royal prerogatives at the expense of the Constitution. ‘An able 
Ministry with such tendencies, supported by an qbedient majority, 
might do much mischief before the country could authoritatively 
inter:ere. It is useless to say that the country can make itself heard . 
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at any time without waiting for an election. There are complicated 
divisions which render any decisive expression of national fiews almost 
impossible, except in the case of gross abuses, which are not here con- 
templated. Party motives would always secure the adhesion of con- 
siderable numbers. Apathy, indifference, or want of clear perception 
would prevent action on the part of many more, and it could only be 
moments of rare excitement which could stimulate the nation into 
unanimous utterance of opinion. The only effectual expression of the 
sense of the country is to be looked for in the Ballot-box, and that is 
precisely the opportunity which can so long be withheld. If, on the 
contrary, the rule of Triennial Parliaments were adopted in England 
this objection” would be almost wholly removed, without introducing any 
element of danger to the Crown. A limited Monarchy like ours, 
governing through Parliament, hes nothing to fear from a British 
House of Commons. Its greatness, its strength, depends upon the close- 
ness of its union with the people, and it is through the possibility of 
these relations becoming faint and vitiated by long Septennial lapses of 
communication that the only risk of misunderstanding between the 
Crown and the people exists. An ambitious Minister and a servile 
Cabinet, taking advantage of a long term of-power, might, by mistaken 
efforts to extend the influence of the Crown, for a time succeed in 
widening the limits of prerogative, but no one who. knows the temper 
of England, or the political tendencies of the age, can doubt that the 
day of reaction would eventually arrive, bringing consequences as sure 
as they are undesirable. Triennial Parliaments would present an 
effectual bar to such injudicious attempts. 

I have very imperfectly stated the case for Triennial Parliaments. 
Adequate treatment of it would have required much greater space than 
could be accorded to me here. I do not doubt that the subject must 
ere long occupy the attention of all who are interested in the de- 
velopment and completion of our representative system. It is, of course, 
primarily an electors’ question, and when Englishmen are duly alive to 
the importance of the frénchise, they will scarcely be content to be de- 
prived of electoral rights for so long a period, in times like these. The 
duration of Parliaments should become a hustings question, for it would 
require infantine trnst in human nature to hope that the ordinary 
member, “ agricolous” or otherwise, should, without gentle stimulation, 
actually request that he may be elected for three yeara instead of for 
seven. But even this wonder may be expected from that happily large 
class of enlightened politicians who think more of the good of the 
country than they do of personal ease, and to them this important 
subject may be confidently commended. The duration of Parlueréift""* 
under the strangely-altered circumstances of Great Britain and the world 
must certainly be shortened if the House of Commons is to be au 
adequate and trustworthy representation of the sense of the nation. 


Warrer R. Cassers. 
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THANKFUL heart as heart of man could be 
Had Wiliam, Earl of Roslyn, Lord St. Claire, 
When having long been tossed by land and sea 
And proved of wandering days the foul and fair, 
He, breathing deep his Scotland’s homely air, 
Oft gave it back again in praise and prayer : 
Praise for that cup of life he held fulfilled — 
$i Prayer, seeing that so full, it could be spilled. 


No princelier pair held sway beneath the throne , 
Than this same Earl of Roslyn and his mate ; 

The daily largess doled from royal Soone 
Was poor to that which flowed from Roslyn gate. 
As man and earl this lord was threefold great,— 
Great heart he had, great stature, and estate ; 

And Roslyn’s lady though of beauty rare 

Was called of men “the good” and not “ the fair.” © 


» And sweetly in the mellow eventide 
From lordly cares and lordly state unbent, 
; These lovers on the terrace side by side 
sma, Were wont to hold discourse of their content ; , 
j ' Or else, their married hearts more wholly blent, 
Would pause from talk with smiling faces leant 
Above the babe who took his fearless rest 
In comfort of his mother’s heaving breast. 
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And so it fell that once, the day being done, 

Resting in freedom of the summer air, ° 

They of the golden setting of the sun 
And silvery voice of Eak, were hardly ’ware; 
Nor heeded, if they heard from their repair, 
The quintaine strokes delivered to the share 

Of youthful pages, laughed at by the grooms, 

Or babble of the ladies at their looms. 


The sky was-clear as any chrysolite, 
And near the moon’s keen edge, looked down and smiled 
The evening star, that knows no goodlier sight e 
Than such a man and woman, and their child. 
Let blaring heralds tell how he was styled, — 
As day wore on to night through evening mild, 
He was her William, ahe his Margery, 
With Oliver, their infant, on her knee. 


And on this eve that was so soft and fair 
He spoke, as if to ease his joy’s excess, 
And said: “ This life is sweet beyond compare, 
With Christ, His law in place of Heathenesse, 
With true heart’s love for wandering loneliness, 
With friends to cherish, and the poor to bless; 
The day is fair and full, too short the night 
For sleep.that falleth soft on loves’ delight. 


“ My heart that for such wealth is all too straight 

Must overflow; and truly as a mere 
Makes fat its borders, doth our high estate 

Give fruit of our great joy to all a-near ; 

But so joy changeth, passeth, as the year, 

- Till of the heaven it showed us nought appear ; 

I would that blessing it might flow for ever 
Renewed and still abiding, as a river | 


« And this because I hold that joy which springs 
From true life lived, and dove thus truly loved, 
Hath might that not belongs to mortal things 
To lift the heart to God ; which hath been powk"—"""" 
Of languid souls that deeds of grace have moved, 
And some reclaimed of love who once had roved. 
So in this faith I fain would build, dear wife, 
A monument to joy of love and life; 
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“That when our mortal house so frail and fair 
With windows of the sense which open wide 
- And let in various light and spices rare— 
All sweets which are of mother earth the pride— 
Hath fallen back to dust, and side by side 
Our bones are laid, that men can say ‘ they died,’ — 
The thoughts which moved us may appear alive 
As now in fourteen hundred forty-five.” 


So spoke the Earl outpouring ‘of his heart 

- The overplus, the which his gentle dame 
° Cherished as if kad been the dearest park- 

Of hers; as oft she pondered on the same, 
Their blended thought, of life took form and frame, 
And, as it saw the day, they gave it name, 

And said: “ The joy too great for us alone, 

“Shall blossom to all after time in stone ; 


“ We twain Will build a house to God, and shrine 
For Mother Mary ; first to God our King, 
Who is our life, ahd then for her, in sign 
That she for us hath travailed sorrowing, , 
And felt the burthen of that ‘ holy thing’ 
That for our sore can sole salvation bring : 
The love that feeds on sacrifice, and dies 
That we, partaking me may also rise.”’. a: 


And hereupon these lejos who before 

Had cheer so great between them, peal dren ; 
A draught of joy so deep, their lips ran o’er 

In happy song, since nothing less ould do; 

The ladies at their looms rose up, “and threw 

Their shuttles by, and sung rejoicing too, : 
While squire and page, with one sad wounded knight, 7 
Shouted incontinent for hearts’ delight. 


Then wheresoe’er this earl had seen a thing, 
In countries far os near, whose goodliness 
Had wrought on fancy so that it would bring ~ 
owe, [1 back to him unasked, he did address 
Princes or Burghers of that place, express _ 
To send him craftsmen, skilful more or leas ;— 
But fashioned all in habitudes of truth 
Whereto such sights had lessoned them in mN 
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So came the Esk to sing its wayward song 
To ears whose cradle-tune had been the beat 
Of ocean waves, or river voices,—strong 
To bind the world with music as they greet 
Strange lands with mother-tongue,—or else the sweet ` 
Lisp of the blue mid-sea; but though men meet 
Here first from north and south to ply their art, 
One only mind informs each several part. 


It is Earl William’s love that warms the stone, 
His joy that sings in it, his praise that seems 

To mount the shafts like sap, and break full blown ° 
From out their crowns ; his generous heart that teems 
With life which fiowing forth in sunny streams 
Wakes all who know to feel from sickly dreams 

Or thoughts fantastical, to understand, 

Love, use the good that springs beneath the hand. 


For this each fellow-creature of the field, 
Pleasaunce, or garden, thistle, kale, or vine, 
Each humblest life-companion, had to yield ` 
` Service of homely beauty, and combine 
As best it might, to make complete the sign 
Whereto this house was builded, and this shrine,— 
To wit: that in these happy morning days 
- Mams daily life seemed good enough. for praise. 


Before the leaves were sere the house was planned, 
Before they fell to earth the grave was made 
Wherein the lord and lady of the land 
Beheld the stones deep-rooted and inlaid, 
As seed whose bed we hollow by the spade 
Or ere the bower can comfort us with shade; 
Then waited, longing for their sacred grove 
To rise and stand forth vocal with their love. 


That day was one to live in thought alone 
Whereon the lord and lądy standing by 
The Master-builder, saw him break the stone 
First into leaf. A downward look and shy ojjssmmmemmste 
That Builder had,—some said an “evil eye,” 
But answering to his call, for ever nigh, - 
Bound by that crooked gaze, a Highland boy 
Wraught, singing as the robin sings, for joy. 
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The soul of things is strong as is well shown: 
. ‘Who hymsop finds firm foot-hold in the, wall; 
A seedling’s heaving heart hath moved a stone, 
Bare rock maintaing the stately pines and tall; 
Al life is other‘than the crumbs that fall 
To feed it; so this ’Prentice lad withal 
Lived, laboured, flourished in the Builder’s sight 
As blithe as honey-bees in summer light. 


The Countess Margaret early left her bed 
- ‘One mid-September morn, and from her bower 
e Noting the gaze unwinking, and the head 

Uplifted to the sun, of that proud flower 
Which bears his name, she in that dewy hour 
Called forth her train from turret and from tower, 

And took her children and the sunflower too, 

And forth the gate they went in order due. 


The Earl was on a journey, and his dame, 
` Must holy keep for both the holy day ; 
And for their house of God bore Matthew's name, 
They went on Matthew's festival to pay 
. Him thanks with psalmody and garlands gay, 
With songs of happy heart, and bright array ; 
And when the wreaths were laid, and service Hones 
They sparkled out again into the sun, 


And made a goodly crescent as they stood 
And gazed upon the roof now rising high, 
And saw and said that all was fair and good, f 
Yet spoke in reverent undertones and shy, ` 
For sight was none benesth that morning ay 
Serenely fair as Countess Margery 
- When the white signal of her jewelled hand 
_ Summoned the Master-builder to command. 


Her gown was all of baudekyn, the weft 
` Of golden and the woof of silken thread, - 
. And sewn it was with pearls wherever cleft, 
mama And diapered with roses white and red; 
The golden sun played with her hair outspread, 
A golden chaplet bound her golden head, . 
And if in heraldry this triple use 
_Be counted false, here beatity made excuse. 
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The air was soft as summet’s breath might be; 
As for St. Agnes’-day the finches sung; e 
The lady wore alone her coat-hardie, 
Whereto her little three-years maiden clung ; 
While high above the crispéd head and young 
Of Oliver the whilome baby, hung 
The drooping sun-flower withering in the blaze 
Tt might no longer meet with fearless gaze. 


The Builder bent before that lady bright 
His dark-Italian face and crooked eyes, 
As they were overborne of too much light, 
Or to such height of splendour dared not rise 
And gathering up her words in humble wise 
Seemed in the dust to lay his low replies: 
“This flower I bring to grace St. Matthew’s day ; 
Let it be carved in stone for him I pray.” 


Quoth Countess Margaret : “ Set it then on high 
In midmost of the midmost buttress there, 
Where it will burn for ever in the eye 
Of day, and its undying love declare.” 
On which the Master-builder turned to where 
- His workmen stood, and eagerly, or ere 
His lips had stirred, a youth sprung forth alone, 
With in his hands a chisel and a stone. 


And kneeling down before them in that place 
This lusty stripling laid about him so 
That scarce you might discern his hands or face 
For dust and splinters that at every blow 
Went whirling round about him high and low 
Whereof one chip as if to work him woe 
Flew up and struck the Master standing by,— 
And struck him in the sinister dark eye. 


No blood was drawn, and little scathe was done ; 
The ’Prentice all unwitting in his cloud 

Of fiery motes that figured in the’sun 
Rung out his hammer music low or loud. 
But when his work was finished, and the crowd 
Of gentle faces all above it bowed 

Looked up at him, that evil eye askance 

Had scemed to pierce him like a poisoned lance. 
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One sudden gasp as he had met his death 


e The ’Prentice gave, and for a little space 


. The light was quenched for him, and stopped his breath ; -` 


But light and breath came back to him apace, 
And, life and health new flushing in his face, 
He saw his fault and prayed the Master’s grace, 
Then laid his carving-at the lady’s feet l 
But at her bidding spared to make retreat. 


1 


As mountain streams that flow through peaty sod 

That Highland laddie’s eyes were clear and brown, 
Andbright as chestnuts fresh from out the pod 

His hair that stood on end: like thistle-down 

Or dandelion in-its starry crown ; 

And well set up, well clad and eke well grown 


` And fall of life he was as birds that preen 


Their new-come feathers on the April green. ` 


The Countess was of what was done full fain, 
- And from the neck of happy Oliver 


‘She with her white hand loosed the silver chain 


And gave it with the silver Christofre 
To him whose cunning had so pleasured her ; 
Then asked his name, and hearing “ Christopher” 
She smiled withal, then turned in high content 
And so to Roslyn Castle home they went. 


_ And never from this time that noble dame 


Or any of her ladies came him near 


_ But they would say “ Good den” to him by name, 


And ask him of his work’ or of his cheer ; 


But sometimes though their words were sweet and clear, 


Like hourly chimes they fell beside his ear 
Unnoted ; so his heart was hotly set ` 


Upon the stone it was his work to fret. 


And often as Earl William would bestow 
A look upon those pinnacles on high 
Crowning the buttresa shafts, five of a row, 
That "Prentice Christopher he would descry 
Perched up aloft against the windy aky, 
As small, and eke as fearless as a fly; 
Then laughing he would swear: “ By sword and fire 
That ’Prentice lad had made a trusty squire |” 
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Old years brought in the new, and with each round 
The bounteous earth Earl William found so*fair, 

And vowed to leave still fairer than he found, : 
Showed some new token of the love he bare,— 


Some gift to sight which poorer men might share ; 


For this, O Earth, lie light on Lord St. Clair | 
And when his work was ended out of door, 
Quoth he: “ Within we’ll better do, and more.” 


And richer than the rich he said must be 
_ The Lady Chapel, as the heart of all;. 
So bade the Master-builder, Nicoli, 
To trace him out each feature great and small, 
Each architrave, each niche within the wall, 
Each cantilever, moulding, tooth, or ball; 
And pausing oft to make his judgment good, 
He had the doubtful-detail carved in wood. 


And each tall arch which spanned that Chapel fair 
Had buds upon it like a branch in spring, 
And all about, beside it, everywhere, 
The breaking waves of life kept gathering, 
Till flowering fancies seemed to climb and cling 
And stone to blossom like a growing thing ; 
While all sweet benedictions from the dome 
Dropped thick as virgin honey from the comb. 


When of three mighty pillars that upbore 
These blooming arches, twain in crownéd pride 
Were so complete that hand could do no more, 
Earl William called the Master to his side ; 
He praised his craft, and what it signified : 
“This basket-work, so interlaced and tied, 
Means toil ingenious,—all this fine pierie, 
The riches of the land and of the sea. 


“ And truly I of such would freely give ;— 
But on this shaft that stands uncarven here, 
The tribute must be other; as I live 


I hold that life is of all things most dear; ote 


A humble weed—the outcast of the year— 

Is more than purest gem to God a-near; 
So carve me still the signs of some new birth 
Fresh from the deep, rejoicing heart of earth,” 
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The ’Prentice Christopher who wrought on high. 
“In earshot of the Earl, now held his hand 

And gathered in those words at’ear and eye ; 

*. So, leaning forward from his giddy stand 

They seem to call on him with high command ; 
To fire his blood as with a burning brand ; 

And this albeit they flowed in gentle stream 

Bearing as if the fragments of a dream: 


“Twas somewhere in the land of Italy 
That once meseems I saw a thing most fair, 


-Which now in twilight dim of memory 


I try to steady where it floats in air: 

A column wreathed about with garlands raro, 
. . Which feigned to be in parts compact with care, 
And held in thongs of ivy or of vine 
Which made them more effectively combine. 


“ Each several rib was planted in its place 
As all we know of life has root in soil 
Of humblo earth,.and carven round its base 
Dark creeping things were made to writhe and ‘coul,— 
- Foul dragons for the nobler will to foil ; 
While sweetly, as the crown of knightly toil, 
The capital broke forth in floral mirth 
And langhed as at the triumph of the earth. 


“ And here where stands this formless block of stone, 
I would that such a history were told; 
The story of a life——not mine alone,— 
A tale of human progress manifold ; 
Of chosen bonds that keep our powers controlled, 
Fast bonds which break in blessing where they hold ; 


i Go, seek that pillar, work this work of grace, - 


And I will maké my Bethel of this place.” 


So said the Earl; and now that Nicoli 
Is gone upon his bidding ; high and low 
He searches all the land of Italy, 
And paces all its cities to and fro, 
Praying its people and its monks to show 
Their shrines, or tell of othets they may know ; 
And stil he peers about with gaze oblique 
And nothing finds of what he came to seek. 
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But otherwise it fared with Christopher ; 
For him Earl William’s words were sparks o? fire 
Which lit up fragments whence he could infer 
A perfect whole. That night o’er brake and briar 
He chased the vision, coming ever nigher ; 
He hunted it with passionate desire 
To have it ’neath his shaping hand, his own, 
And goodlier than in droam it had been shown. 


And from this time that ’Prentice lad could find 
No mirth in laughter, and no woman fair ; 

Nor bending bonnetless against the wind . 
Knew that the tooth of March made kcen the air; 
But of the waking time of night grew ’ware, = 
And early song of birds upon tho bare 

Boughs of the thorn, all calling on his nome 

And telling of achievement crowned with fame. 


And through the day, whatever work his hand 
Was set to, still that pillar waxed more cleuz 
To inward vision as he saw it stand .- 
In stony patience waiting ever near, — | 
In perfect beauty moving white and shcer 
Upon his path, a thing of joy and fear ; 
So, overborne of it, when day grew dim 
He tried to put the vision forth of him, 


He drew it if to peace he might attain,— 
Transfixed it to the wall; all night he wrought, 
Tho moon attending him ; nor wrought in vain; 
The ’Prentice-hand which thus in twilight fought 
Compelled the flashes of his feverish thought 
To guide its motions, wavering and-half-taught, 
Till, paling with the moon, he knew that still 
He held it fast, subservient to his will. 


And so ho “laid” the spectral thought, and slept 
Dreamless, to wake at mory and find it there ; 
But from his mind, the work of some adept 
Unknown, the same pale column. grown more fair mse 
Arose and stood beside it, everywhere 
His oye might turn ; and voices filled the air: 
« Make fast in clay the thing you would posscas 
More wholly, and more utterly express.” 
¥FrFr2 
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Then who that wooed a princess in the dark 
“So secret was as Christopher, or blest, 
Who, joyous and aspiring as a lark, 
And silent as an owl on midnight quest, 
Waked with the stars while meaner things had rest, 
f And in the fervour of young love caressed 
The fair idea that trembling to the birth 
Thrilled to his touch from out th’encumbent earth. 


“The castle stood forsaken of the great ; 
The better chance for Edinboro’ town 

‘Whereto the princely rout had gone in state ` 

` Which eighty torches—flaming pennons blown 

Upon the winds of March—had fitly shown ; 
And ever Nicoli went up and down 

ltalian plains and cities, still pursuing 

What Christopher had won with faithful wooing. 


‘What, having won, he worshipped as he stood 
‘Before it in the dawn, at noon, at night, 
With praises that to him it had been good, 
With thanks for what it yielded of delight; 
And seeing it so fair, unmeetly dight 
In humble clay, he vowed he would reqnite 
The favours that his lowly love had known, 
. And robe it for the Virgin’s shrine in stone. 


And, for his heart was eager and unspent, 
He, waking, gave up all his nights to love, 
And rising with the rising moon, he went 
As silently by silent copse and grove, 
And came unto the silent church, and hove 
His slender body with his hands, and clove 
. A passage for it through the timbers closed 
To guard the windows while the works reposed. 


And as he woke the echoes of the place 
And saw his pillar sheeted all in ‘white, 
A bat, moon-blinded, struck him in the face, 
And faintly shrieking, wheeled into the night, 
Then he with sanction of the fair moon-light 
Was left alone to keep his heart’s troth-plight ; 
And, seeing that thé wounds of love are sore,— f 
That striking deeper, love still woundeth more,— 
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He knelt as toa maid, with fluttering breath, 
And felt an awfal presence stir the air— e 
Tho soul of love that is at one with death ;— 
Till, urged by passion that will greatly dare, 
He laid his ’Prentice-hand upon the fair 
Unstoried smoothness of the column there, 
And fell to breaking it in leaf and flower,— 
Fair forms the stone is bearing to this hour. 


Then warily, at peep of day, he stole 
Forth from the church, and, watchful eye and ear, 
Met the lank fox returning to his hole, 
And from the shivering grasses of the mere 
Heard the night-wandering moor-hen’s cry of fear, 
And lurking inthe mantling ivy near 
His lowly door, escaped the noisy raid 
Of out or home bound milkers, man and maid. 


And mounting straightway to his loft, he crept 
. Noiseless to bed, where, far into the day, 
Oblivious of his nightly toil, he slept. 
But ere moist April melted into May, 
When silent in the sun the village lay, 
Its busy hands in far-off fields away,— 
He—bold with custom—took his rest by night, 
And wrought rejoicing in the full day-light. 


Rejoicing, as the strong man in his strength ; 
Rejoicing, as the happier birds that skim 
The clouds, or as the hare that lays his length 
Low to the ground his haunches spurn from him ; 
Rejoicing as the lissome fish that swim 
Or leap from out the stream in wilder whim ; 
For of all things that knew the prick and stir 
Of life, the most alive was Christopher. 


So much alive at whiles, that ho would deem 
His glowing touches had the gift to bring 
Forth motion answering to a call supreme, 
When in his veins the passion of the spring 
Poured out unmeasured on the stony thing | 
He seemed to feel it malleable, and cling, 
Lend, yield itself to him as in a kiss, 
Of utter love, and all-transfusing bliss. 
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Betwixt them, then, a miracle was done: 
A simple truth, conceived in sheer delight 
Had shaped itself anew beneath the sun, 
And he who shaped it- knew that never quite 
Henceforth his name would perish in the night 
Of time, but live, a witness in the sight 
‘Of men that once a man had felt the touch 
Of beauty for his soul’s peace overmuch. 


And wandering by the Esk at eventide 
Its flattering voice grew voluble, and told ` 
Of joys upon the way to him, untried, 
Mysterious as the stars, and manifold ; 
Of. youthful hope, new-blown and over-bold, 
And coming fame,—no cold complaisance doled - 
From grudging lips, but a quick. kindly spark 
To show him to his brethren in the dark. 


And when the flower was forming in the wheat, 
i When birds had ceased to chaunt their tender pain, 
The drowsy days so silent and repleto 
Still summoned Christopher to rest in vain; -> 
- He touched his finished work and touched again, 
For very love his hand could not refrain, . 
While over in his heart some great or small 
Love-gift he found to dower it withal. 


Till on a day—O fair the summer sun 
That lit the leafy crown and bands of vine— 
He looked on it and knew the goal was won; 
Faoll-plenished as the season, every line 
Distinct and perfect in the broad sun-shine, 
He saw the loveliness he must resign, 
Fulfilled, o’erflowing with his ardent youth, 
And clasping it he wept for joy and ruth. 


A cordial touch, a hand upon his hand, 
. And Christopher looks up to see the eyes - 
Of him who is the lord‘of all the land - 
Fast fixed upon his work in such a wise 
As one who in a desert finds a prise 
May look in dumb amase, and feel it rise 
In estimation till his joy breaks forth 
In sudden proclamation: of its worth. 
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So to the ear of Christopher there came, 
Fresh as the opening anthem of the spring, e 
The sweet up-heaving of the breath of fame, 
Which seemed to sweep the universe, and bring 
A sound as from forgotten worlds, to ring 
A moment ere it past, on some tense string 
Of wakened memory, then go before 
To wreck its music on some unknown shore. 


But ere it past, it swept aside the veil 
Which winds all human hearts as in a shroud, 
And from these twain broke forth the rare “ All hail I”? 
Of human brotherhood, the unavowed 
Desire of every soul of man, how proud 
Soever, cold, or heedless of the crowd ; 
“ For,” said the Earl, “ your heart my heart bespeaketh, 
Telleth the good it knows, and that it seeketh ; 


 Showeth how light from soul to soul is caught, 
My soul the torch to that fair lamp of thine, ` 
Which flourishing upon my flickering thought, 
And finding of its hint the countersign, 
We know not what of this is yours, what mine, 
But know some vital part of both will shine 
Together through the years, and save from scorn 
Of life perchance less affluent souls unborn. 


“ For we who glory in our life to-day 
Are haply children of a world still young ; 
Not long our native thought hath found a way 
Of rhythmic utterance in our native tongue; 
The life wb live is that our Chaucer sung; 
To moodier music may all harps be strung 
Hereafter, when the old earth’s sinking fire 
Moves fainter hearts of men to faint desire; 


“Then may two souls that thus can love and praise, 
As jewels with the stored-pp light replete 

Of younger suns, flash back on elder days 
From out this ‘ pillar of a stone,’ and greet . 
Some who may languish still, with hearts that beat 
Too swift a measure for an age effete, 

And help to keener vision, stronger hold 

On life, those younglings of a world too old. 
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“ I see that of such words of life as trees, 
And humbler herbs of garden, hill, or heath, 
Our dearest as our dayliest you seize 
For signs of the unspeakable beneath ; 
I find my yew-bough blown as by the breath 
Of morning from our Pentlands, in this wreath, — 
My yew whose long-enduring soul will last 
To bind the coming seasons with the past, 


“So have you taken of our common speech 
Arid made it rare again ; your keener light 
Of poet-vision hath sufficed ta reach 
Its hidden heart, whose scriptures you indite, 
Anew for denser hearing, feebler sight, . 
Both dalled by custom ; may my heart oe 
Your heart for that it hath so nobly done : 
The work wherein our souls must live as one.” 


Then "Prentice Christopher is left alone, 
Alone with present joy and joy to be, 
Bidden to wait his lord who now is gone 
To bring the Countess and her train to see 
His wonder-work, he wondering if a fee 
More sweet than new-found immortality 
May fall to him from fair eyes skilled to read-- 
In power of high achievement, deeper need ; 2 


If haply to the hollow of his heart, 

Aching in silence of the toil foregone, 
A presence more prevailing than of art 

Should enter in ond mouht the vacant throne, 

* Thrilling the void with tumult all its own , 

Till grief should swoon for sweetness of its moan, 
Fate weave a garment for his proud despair 
Too knightly for a villain hope to wear- 


If haply from that far-off milky way 
. Of noble maidens tending on his queen - 

One brightest star should shoot on him a ray, 

Crown him as man and maker in her sheen,— 

He so uplift of art’s high toil and teen, 

That no sweet condescendence could demean son 
The gentle soul which shining in its place 
Should find, reach, touch him once in scorn of spuée— 
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A moving shadow creeping black and fell, 

And lo! the Master-builder at his side ; z 
Palc cheek and lip with the white hate of hell, — 

One shrunken eye fixed, feigning to deride 

The work whose mastery his own defied, 

The other on the youth whose wealth supplied 
His want, who had achieved this living whole, 
Whilo up and down in thievish search he stole. 


Dear God! that shadow quenchéd so the light, 

The ’Prentice looked upon his work dismayed ; 
On leaf and flower had come a sickening blight, 

He saw each fault accused, each beauty fade, 

He saw his thought, his fair ideal betrayed 

To common shame. “Can love so far degrade 
The well-beloved!” He said no more aloud, j 

_ But trembling at the pillar’s foot he bowed 


One soul-sick moment; then within the stone 
There seemed to vibrate sweetly, tenderly, 

An answering ‘voice: “ The love,—not thine alone,— 
But that which dwelleth in all things which be, 
Suffereth no shame young Christopher of thee, 
Thus adding to the signs whereby men see 

Tor ever, that no force within, above,. 

Below, can call to life, but only Love.” 


A swift keen stroke, a messenger of peace, 

To still the beating heart and throbbing head ; 
Blind envy serves the order of release 

Ere yet a leaf of life’s young rose is shed. 

His first work finished, and his last word said, 

Healed of all sickness, Christopher falls dead, _ 
Pierced through the back by that yet deedless hand 
That now for ever with his blood is banned. 


Dead in the sammer time, dead ore the noon, 
Dead with the cup of life full at his lip, ` 
Dead as the weeping ladies moaned too soon, — 
Dead ere the critic’s scorn had time to nip 
His venturous off-shoots,—while he felt the grip 
_ Werm on his hand of true heart-fellowship,— 
Dead early, late to live in tender rutl— 
A fair fame shadowless, cmbalmed in youth. 
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Base hand whose cunning but avails to deal 
e Forth death; hard hand that hath the skill to break 
But not to build; that hast the art to steal 

, Yet never may possess what it may take; 

Hand that can mar what only God can make, - 

_ Deadly, but dropping life-blood on your wake,— 

Go, leave your work half done, its final- term 

And triumph cau be reached but by the worm. 


Tz 


Still as the noon-day, as the noon-day fair, 

Pale as the stone whereto his soul was wod, 
The living light at play within his hair, 

His eyes wide open, to’ its glories dead ; 

With carven face uplifted: from a bed 

Of costlier dye than Tyrean,—tho red 
Stream of his ebbing blood,—thus ‘Christopher 
Waited the coming train, the joyous stir 


Of.life,—the advent at the open door 
Of that gay throng betwixt whosc lips the sweet 
Warm breath of praise was gathering, to pour 
Forth thriftless in a storm of cries, and beat 
Vainly each empty cave and vacant seat 
Of sense which from its haunts had made retreat— 
Leaving all dumb to question as some lone 
Shore to the waves’ unanswerable moan. 


Rain, rain on him those quick tempestuous tears, 
Prond damozel, kneel, crown him with a kiss; 
Death at a stroke wins that which life-long years 
Had craved in vain; he would have died for this. 
O heart of man! Is it not welk to miss 
The waking time that waits all dreams of bliss, 
Nor—seen the harsh conditions of the strife— 
- Play to the end the losing game of life? 


x 


Were it not well if April souls could ‘fling 
A husk-away for growth too obdurate, 
For joy too dull, and in eternal spring 
Unfold new life for ever stato on state, © | 
Mounting in swift ascent to morning’s gate 
Unknowing of that curse of time: ‘Tog late”? 
If any grace like this be held in fce, 2 
Such grace is owned, young Christopher, of thee! 
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No eye had secn the Builder come or go ; 

His secrct lay betwixt him and the sun, “@ 
Where never sced of life for him would grow 

For shadow of it; all his work begun 

Rotted and fell to dust again undone, 

Whilst among men he crept as he were none ; 
Most strange and most aloof from those most near, 
But hated with the adder-hato of fear. 


So came Earl William’s work of praise to cease ; 
Its cost had been too great in blood and tears ; 

And though the seasons brought their fair increase, 
Though married love struck deeper root with years, 
And stronger for that doom of love which seres 
His blossoms ere his seeded fruit appears,— 

He drew his life within in later days 

As outworn singers chaunt their virelays. 


‘That house of God which was to music built 
Of hearts in full accord,—so, dedicate 
To love,—was shaken by that deed of guilt— 
Torn by the blast of that discordant hate ; 
But music still prevailed, when in the late 
Evening of life, the Founder and his mate 
Were here inearthed, and Oliver their son 
Finished for love what love had left undone. 


ELY PFEIFFER. 


BUREAUCRACY AND ITS OPERATION IN 
GERMANY AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


UNCTIONARISM is one of the most characteristic phenomena 
. in Germany. Without a thorough knowledge of the German 
official system it is impossible to understand or estimate aright the 
political and social life of the country. If one sought, indeed, to form an 
estimate of that life in all its bearings with what I may call mathematical 
exactness, he would, of course, require to understand the circumstances of > 
every individual State, in all their relations, down to the minutest details. 
But this is not our present purpose, for to deal with even the necessary 
presuppositions of such an investigation, and explain accurately the 
system of public law and other institutions of the several States, would 
carry us beyond ‘the limits of the space here at`our disposal, There 
are, however, many points lying on the very face of things which 
enable us, so to say, to tako a grip of the Bureaucratic system with 
our hand, and which show to the intelligent observer at the first sight 
_What it is and how it stands. Still, even, this knowledge is only 
" possible to one who approaches the subject through previous study of 
the whole circumstances, and that is for most men difficult in itself 
` and' demands an amount of labour which is sufficient to deter them from 
engaging with so uninteresting a subject. But if one desires to obtain 
_the result, he must not shirk the trouble which is necessary to reach 
it. All we shall attempt to do here, however, is to bring the most 
important points clearly befgre the. minds of educated men, and so. 
place them in a position to comprehend the result, which we shall lay 
before them in the sequel of this Article. In doing so we have certainly 
no expectation of influencing Germany in any way thereby, for -we 
know too well that the tumour of Bureaucracy has taken too deep 
a hold of things for that; but we are convinced that the educated 
public in England who will read onr paper cannot do so without 
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benefit. With this purpose in view, we are naturally obliged to lay 
aside all thought of criticism, and simply to describe things hs they are, 
and draw the inferences and conclusions which strike the observer, 
without concerning ourselves whether our statements are in any par- 
ticular taken ill in Germany or not. The points which need especially 
to be accentuated are the following :—The organization of the hierarchy 
of officials in its gradations, titles, &c.; their pecuniary position ; the 
cost of the public administration ; the admission of non-officials into 
the hierarchical order and society; the relation of the bureaucracy 
to self-government. 


The Public Service. 


I. We shall take Prussia first, as being the greatest German State. 

The Prussian Budget for the year beginning lst April, 1879, and 
ending 81st March, 1880, shows the permanent expenses (ordinarium) to 
be in round numbers 652,622,000 marks. The special balance-shect 
shows the expenses of the whole body of the officials, including the 
Ministry, the staff of the State Archive Office, of the Orders Commis- 
sion, of the Secret Civil Cabinet, the Chief Chamber of Accounts, and 
of every department pertaining to the State in the provinces, except 
that of the public domains, the railways, the veterinary and medical 
service, and the land improvement, fisheries, and the Royal stables, 
amounted to 178,988,800 marks. That sum includes the salaries, the 
allowance for a house, personal augmentations, fees, costs for assistants, 
and every other outlay for the persons of the officials and their families. 
The total number of the public officials and servants who are paid out 
of this sum, including the gendarmerie, amounts to 48,898. This 
figure does not include the teachers at the uniyersities, gymnasia, 
seminaries, technical high schools, and Real-Schulen. With a popula- 
lation of 25,742,404, the proportion of officials to population is as 
1 to 628 ; and their cost is seven marks per head of population. When 
we consider the statistics in particulars, we come upon interesting 
facts. The administration of domains, forests, direct and indirect 
taxes, needa 1197 higher officials and 15,196 lower, who cost in all 
85,289,847 marks. The police service needs 79 higher and 1698 
lower officers, 791 officers of gendarmerie and constabulary, and 7142 
gendarmes and constables, and costs 16,003,473 marks, of which Berlin 
alone costs 6,123,297 marks. The judicial and prison system requires 
for judges and Crown lawyers 4184 persons, and for inferior ofticials, 
down to porters and servants, 9810, who cost 50,542,772 marks. The 
penitentiary institutions need besides 1722 persons, and cost 8,218,301 
marks. The cost of the sanitary service is quite unimportant ; only 
29 medical officers really receive an income they can live on, and 1026 
receive a mere supplementary allowance. The total expense for the 
salaries of medical officers amounts to 982,652 marks. 

The majority of the officials are naturally resident in the several 
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provinces. The administration af the interior, of the finances, and the 


central goternment need of themselves, and without counting clerks and 
servants—in East Prussia, 458; West Prussia, 218; Brandénburg, 420 
Pomerania, 886; Posen, 805; Silesia, 660; Saxony, 508; Schleswick- 


Holstein, 288; Hanover, 800; Hesse Nassau, 612; Westphalia, 892 ; 


Rhine Provinces, 784; Hohensollein, 28. 

The number of officials whom the Communes of the Provinces pay is 
also very great.. The Communes enjoy much independence in regard 
to things which are of purely local concern. Their budgets are enor- 
mously high. Most of their expenses arise from the obligatory support 


of the poor and the elementary schools. The Provinces receive from . 


the State for roads, &c., partly equipment funds, and partly annual 
grants of considerable amount (hitherto over 88,000,000 marka). 
Although much use is made of the plan of delegating powers, still the 
number of officials could hardly be greater. 


The organisation of the oficials is in the highest degree complicated. f 


They are divided in the first place into those whose position requires. a 


-scientific education, a regular attendance at a gymnasium, or at least 


at an upper Real-Schwule, and a three years’ course at a university or 
technical high school, and a subjection to several examinations held ‘by 
civil authorities. That is the case with the lawyers, philologists, medical 
men, architects, &c., and it takes regularly eight or nine years’ study at 
the gymnasium and three at the university. The official does -not receive 
income immediately on passing his examination, but must often live for 


several years at his own expense, and prepare himself practically in an ` 


office for his duties. The lawyer and legal official must spend four years 
in this way, and even then he has still an examination to pass. He then 
gets an appointment, sometimes at once, but sometimes only‘ after a year 
or two, and his first salary is often no more than 16,000 marks. Asa 
rule, it may be safely-assumed that an official of this class spends from 
10,000 to 12,000 marks before he receives any fixed salary: - The second 
class of officials, who are designated by the name of subaltern-officials, 
embraces all those who are engaged in the. Exchequer and Chancery 
services of all kinds. They do not need any Higher education, and 
many of them have not attended a gymnasium or upper Real-Schule at 
all; and, indeed, there aro very many of them. who have only an ele- 


. mentary education, and have wrought their way up by practical work 


in their offices from the position of simple clerks or inferior officers. 


As compared with the first class, these persons have had ‘a minimum of ~ 


expenses to pay for their edycation; most of them earn an incomo at 


once, or after a short time, and they have to thank “ practical work” ~ 


for their whole education and capability. They give to the Prussian 
fanctionary class its peculiar character; they are incarnate bureaucrats, 


- who, because they have the management of business in their hands, 


conceive themselves to be persons of the highest importance. The way 
in which they are honoured with titles and orders they have no right 
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to, necessarily gives them the idea of equality with those who are really 
entitled to them. i 

Let us consider next the status of the officials. Not counting the 
Ministry of Foreign Afairs and of War, which belong to the German 
Empire, and the Ministry of the Royal House, there are six Ministers : 
those of Finance, of Ecclesiastical, Educational, and Sanitary Affairs, of 
the Interior, of Justice, of Trade, Industry, and Public Works, and of 
Agriculture. These together form the Ministry of State, whose Presi- 
dent is Prince Bismarck. In the individual Ministries there are, under 
the Minister, Under-Secretaries of State, Ministerial Directors, three 
classes of so-called “Reporting Councillors” (i.e., Councillora who have a 
definite work prescribed to them, and report upon the individual subject, 
to the Minister or the Under-Secretary or Director, either immediately 
or at their stated sittings), Real Privy Superior Councillors of Govern- 
ment (Wirkliche Geheime Ober-Regierungs-Rathe), R. P. S. (F. G. 0.) 
Councillors of Finance, R. P. S. Councillors of Justice, B. P. Council- 
lors of Legation, Privy Superior Councillors of Government, P. S. Coun- 
cillors of Finance, P. S. Councillors of Justice, Privy Councillors of 
Legation; Privy Councillors of Government, Privy Councillors of 
Finance, Privy Councillors of Justice, Real Councillors of Legation. 
Then these have assistants, Councillors of Government, &. The Coun- 
cillors who represent the Medical Department are termed Privy Chief 
Medical Councillors, Privy Medical Councillors, Medical Councillors. 
Thereafter the Councillors-rank in four classes, according to the analogy 
of the system in which all the other higher officials are also arranged. 
In respect to title, individual branches bear special names. ‘Those who 
look after mining, smelting-houses, and salt-works are termed Superior . 
Captain of Mines (Ober-Berg-Haupimann), Privy Superior Councillors of 
Mines, Privy Councillors of Mines. Those who have to do with public 
works are termed Superior Works and Ministerial Director (Ober-Bax- 
wid Ministerial- Director), Privy Superior Councillor of Works, Privy 
Councillor of Works. Those who have to do with the forests are called 
Superior Rural Forest-Master (Ober-Lond-Forsimeister), Rural Forest 
Master. They have along with them Privy Councillors of Revision, 
Councillors of Rural Economy, Privy Superior Councillors of Accounts 
(Geheime Ober-Rechnungs-Rathe), General Commissaries. In the War 
Office there are Real Privy Councillors of War (Wirkliche Geheime 
Kriegs-Rathe), and Privy Councillors of War. 

The official titles of the subaltern officials are also wonderfully rich. 
There ere Chancery Councillors (Kanzlei-Rathe), Privy Chancery Coun- 
cillors, Privy Chancery Directors, Privy Expediting Secretaries (Geheime 
Eapedirende Sekretaire), Privy Calculators, (Geheime Kalkulatoren), Privy 
Registrars, Accountants, Controllers, Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Expe- 
diting Secretaries, Registrars, Privy Chancery Inspectors, Inspectors, 
Assistants, Councillors of Accounts, Privy Councillors of Accounts, 
Court Councillors (Hofréthe), Privy Court Councillors. 
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We will pass now to the administration of the State authority in 
individual Provinces. There are twelve Provinces, at whose head stands a 
‘Superior President (Ober-Prisident), who is at the same time President of 
a Government. The Provinces are divided into governmental districts - 


_-(Regierungsbesivke). Of these there are one in Schleswick- Holstein ; two 


each in-East Prussia, West Prussia, Brandenburg, Posen, Hesse-Nassau ; 
‘three each in Silesia, Saxony, and Westphalia ; five in the Rhine Province; 
-there are six (called Landrosieien) in Hanover; and the Hohensollern 
districts, taken together, form one. ` Every Governmental district has a 
‘President (Landroste), or Vice-President {who may take. the place of 
the Superior President, who himself is President), and a number of Coun- 
e cillors ; Superior Councillors of Government, Superior Forest Masters (as 
Directors of Divisions), Councillors of Government, Councillors of Govern- 
ment and Schools, Councillors of Government and- Health (Regierungs- 
und Medicinal-Rithe), Forest Masters, Government Assessors. Besides 
these, every Province has a Provincial School Board .(Provinsial-Schul- 
-Kollegium), under & Superior Provincial School Councillor, a Medical f 
Board, a Provincial Rating Authority (Provinsial-Steuer-Direction), with 
a number of Councillors, and an Evangelical Consistory (Evangelisches 
Consistorium). The Government Departments are divided into. districts 
(Kreise), which are ruled by Rural Councillors (Landrathe), or in Hanover 
by Heads of. Offices (Amishaupimdaner). Every district has a District 
Physician, a District Surgeon, and a District Veterinary Surgeon (all 
three miserably paid, so that to live they must look to their other prac- - 
tice). For the public works of the district they have- Inspectors of 
-Works and Masters of Works; for the customs and taxes they have 
Head Customs and Head Tax Officers, with Superior Inspectors of Customs 
and Superior Inspectors of Taxes, Accountants, Controllers, Valuation 
Offices (Kataster-amter), with Controllers; for the forests they have 
Forest Masters, Superior Foresters, District Foresters (Revier- Forster), and 
Foresters. Moreover, there are in the provinces Superior Offices of Mines, . 
with Captains of Mines (Bergshaupimdnner), as Presidents, Superior Coun- 
cillors of Mines, Assessors of Mines, Councillors of Mines, Masters of 
Mines, Juries, Measurérs, &c., &. The Police has Presidents, Coun- 
cillors, Assessors, Inspectors, Commissaries, &c., &. At the Gymnasia 
and Progymnasiathere are Directors, Rectors, Superior Teachers, Ordinary 
Teachers, Assistant Teachers. There is besides all these a great number 


. of Collectors of Taxes, and inferior officers of all kinds. 


It is manifest that this system of officials serves in great part no other 
purpose than to provide an income for the officials themselves. A fow 
examples will illustrate this. The office for codifying the laws uses 
164,175 marks, of which 28,175 are for personal expenses. Now, one 
subordinate official could do the whole work of this office, and yet not 
need to be a great worker, for the laws, &., come from the Ministry in 
the clearest copy. The work is at most to correct fifty-two numbers in ` 
the year, with together from 800 to 800 pages, to make a chronological 
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and alphabetical index for them, and to see that the packgts are sent 
by post to subscribers, and that is an amount of labour which, taken 
altogether, does not require an hour e day to perform it. Fees and 
travelling expenses of officials-play a very great part in the case. If 
there is an important public work in process of completion in a Province, 
-it is an exceptional case when an official from the Ministerial Depart- 
ment does not make half-a-dozen journeys to inspect it. The amount ° 
of writing before a plan of building is fixed upon is endless, and it 
very often turns out that every revision has only made it worse. Tho 
system itself necessitates a throng of officials, for when a proposal is 
laid by any Ministry before, say a Superior President, and by him before 
a Government, and by it before a Rural Council, and by it before a 
Burgomaster, and goes back again through the same channels, it is- 
‘manifest that all this costs time and money. Autonomy or self- 
government has no place, at least not among the State authorities and 
Corporations. When, for example, a University Professor wishes for 
any reason not to deliver in any particular Session a public course of - 
lectures—i.e., a gratuitous course of one or two hours a week,—he must 
apply for a dispensation. This requires,—lst, a written request; 2nd, 
a decision of the Faculty; 3rd, an intimation of this decision to tho 
Curator; 4th, an intimation by the Curator to the Ministerial Depart- 
ment; Sth, an’ order from the latter; 6tb, a letter from the Curator 
communicating this order. It lies in the nature of a State so wholly 
guided by officials that the public must accommodate itself to the 
officials. For example, one is required to pay his taxes in the first 
eight days of the month, but the tax-collector has his office open only 
from nine to twelve in the forenoon, and-on some days, not reckoning 
Sundays or holidays, it is not open at all. In apite of the multitude 
of officials, the transaction of business ia often delayed many months, 
oven in the courts. The number of cases in arrear at the time of the 
inauguration of the new judicial organization of Germany on the Ist 
October, 1879, amounted to many thousands. The complicated procedure 
makes it possible for a cas& to wait two, three, or four years for settle- 
ment, if the high Provincial officials or the Minister deem it meet. 


II. We will now pass to the second greatest German State, the 
kingdom of Bavarts. With 6,022,890 inhabitants, Bavaria hes for its 
Central Government a Council of State and six Departments of State— 
viz, those of the Royal House and Foreign Affairs, of Justice, 

_of the Interior, of Church and School Affairs, of Finance, of War. 
It is divided into eight Administrative Districts, each of which 
has a Government, with two Chambers, and under this District Offices, 
Revenue Offices (Rentamter), and Forest Offices, which are filled by the 
various Judicial authorities. For the administration of the Interior 
there are for Finance, 18]7 higher, and 496 subaltern officials; for 
Justice, 1086 higher and 893 subaltern—in all, 8292. Besides these, 
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there are 875 notaries and 737 advocates. The management ‘of the 
Railways, Post, and Telegraph employs ‘1045 officials for the ~central 
management and administration alone, and these do not include the 
Managing Staff of the first and second class on the Railway and the 
Postal Service, nor the Staff for superintending the Train Service, nor 
the Staff for actually working it; so that, this number constitutes only 
a very small part of those actually employed in the Railway, Telegraph, 

_ and Postal Service. As the number’ of the inferior officiala is not 
precisely given in the State Handbook, J must dispense with any com- 
parison of Bavaria with Prussia in this respect. 


e IL. The kingdom of Worrausaee, with 1,881,000 inhabitants, has 
one -Privy Council, six Ministerial Departmente—vis., Justice, Foreign 
” Affaira, Interior, Church and Schools, War, Finance ; and is divided into 
four Districts, with District Governments, under which stand 64 Superior 
Boards (Uberdmter), whose subdivisions are the communes. Without 
the officials of the commercial establishments, there are 569 higher and 
648 subaltern officials, servants, &c., besides 801 higher and 291 lower 
of all kinds in the Legal Department; in_all 1809. Then, for the 
Commercial. Service (Post, Telegraphs, Railways, Shipping on the Lake 
of Constance), there are 4958 persons in all paid by the State, exclusive, 
of course, of day labourers. Not counting officials of this last category, 
—yis., the Commercial Service,—there is one paid official for every 1040 
inhabitants. There are 174 Crown lawyers and 519 official physicians 
and surgeons. : í p= 


IV. Tus Grann Docuy or Banen.—The officials consist of the 
Ministry of State, with’ a general President and four Presidents of 
Departments, each of which has Ministerial Councillors, &.; and, besides, 

` of a Superior Chamber of Accounts, and a Government Board. Under . 
these the country is governed by District Boards. The total number 
of the higher officials amounted, according to the Court State Hand- 
book for 1876, to 225, not counting the judicial, educational, postal, 
telegraphic, and railway staffs; the total number of subaltern officials, 
including manual servants, in all the State establishments, amounted 
to 1852; and, according to the last special Budget presented to the 
German Reichstag, this number is now rather increased than lessened. 
Besides these there were 188 teachers or higher officiald at the uni- 
versities, 268 teachers at the Gymnasia and other higher schools, 1888 
elementary teachers, &c., 72 ‘subalterns and servitors in education, 227 

' judges of all kinds and legal officers of the Crown, 528 bureau officials 
and servitors in the Courts, 180 advocates, 161 notaries, 148 officials 
and-servitors; in all, 5564. With a population of 1,507,179 souls, 
there is one. judge or legal official for every 6639 inhabitants, one 
person employed in the judicial and public legal service of the country . 
generally for every 2082 inhabitants, and one employed by the State in 
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education for every 647. If the post, telegraph, and railway adminis- 
tration, and that of instruction, remain out of account; there is one 
official in Baden for every 583 inhabitants. 


V. Iurzruat Turaitory (Alsace-Lorraine)—The Central Executive 
is conducted by a Governor-General, who has under him a Ministry, 
with a Secretary of State, and four Departments, with Under- 
Secretarica of State. -This Central Authority requires 20 higher 
and 85 lower officials. The public accounts for 1879 state the 
salary and travelling expenses of the Governor to be 215,000 marks, 
and of all the other officials, &c., together to be 575,575 marks; in all, 
for the Central Executive 790,575 marks. The whole territory is diviged 
into three districts (Bezirke), with Presidents and Councillors, and 22 
smaller district’ (Kreise), with Directors and Assessors. There are for 
the management of the forests 76 higher and 814 lower officials; for the 
direct tares, 6 higher and 105 lower; for the indirect taxes, 26 higher 
and 1530 lower; for the interior 87 higher and 425 lower; for the prison 
and penitentiary establishments, 2 higher and 154 lower; for education, 
exclusive of elementary teachers and those not paid by the State, 860 
higher and 161 lower; for trade and industry, 38 higher and 688 lower; 
for administration of justice, 191 higher and 188 lower: altogether 
4240. The total cost of these officials, including that of the Central 
Executive, amounts, according to the public accounts of 1879, to 
12,183,810 marks, or almost a third of the total public expenditure of 
39,785,175 marks. The territory has a population of 1,681,804, or 
24,000 more than Baden. But when we compare the number of 
officials in both countries, the number in Alsace-Lorraine in the cate- 

` gories mentioned above, is greater by many hundreds than in Baden; 
although in Alsace-Lorraine, up till Ist October, 1879, the French 
judicial system, which remained till then in force, required considerably 
fewer subaltern officials than that which had before that date prevailed 
in Baden, and is taken as the basisof the above estimate. For the numbers 
in Baden are, 685 higher and 2447 lower, or in all 8082, or less by - 
175 higher and 1018 lower than in Alsace-Lorraine. In the latter 
country there is one officjal in the judicial service for every 4728 
inhabitants, one judge for every 8072. This is considerably lesa than 
clsewhere in Germany, and is due to the French legal syatem which 
obtained there. On the other hand, when we look at the other cate- 
gories, except those of education and indirect taxes, it has one official 
for every 832 inhabitants, and if we throw the administration of the 
indirect taxes into the reckoning, it has one for every 451. 


VI. Ausrnia~Honcany.—The administrative system of this monarchy 

is a complicated one—vis., lst, General Imperial Ministers: (a) 

Royal Household and Foreign Affairs, (b) Army, (c) Navy, (d) 

General Highest Court of Accounts: 2nd, For the kingdoms and 
; Ga 
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countries represented in the Imperial Council. These have certain 
administrative authorities in common: Ministers for the Interior, for 
Worship and Education, for Justice, for Finance, for Trade, for 
Agriculture, for National Defence, and a Supreme Court of Accounts. 
Then there is in each separate country a- chief authority for the 
political administration. In Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Styria, 
the Coast country (Trieste, Görz, and Gradisca), Tyrol and Vorarl- 
berg, Bohemia, Moravia, Galicia, and in Dalmatia, ‘this authority 
has the name of the Lieutenant-governorship (Stadthalterei), and in 
Salzburg, Carinthia, Carniola, Silesia, and Bakowina, the name of 
Rural-governorship (Landesregierung). Under it are various subor- 
dinate officials. 3rd, The kingdom of Hungary and districts associated 
with it, Croatia, Slavonia, and the military boundaries at the district of 
Fiume, have likewise general authorities and rural authorities. We 
shall here give the necessary data as to population, to which we shall 
have frequent occasion to revert. The kingdoms and countries repre- 
sented in the Imperial Council have 21,944,836 inhabitants (of whom 
Bohemia has 5,899,028 and Galicia 6,188,509) ; Hungary, and the coun- 
tries associated with it, have 15,564,538 ; the whole Monarchy has 
87,508,869. The territory acquired by the Berlin Treaty of 18th May, 
1878, is not teken into account. 

The Ministerial departments common to the whole Monarchy have 
in all 108 higher and 110 subaltern officials. They are disposed as 
follows :— 

Taking as a first group those of the kingdoms and countries ‘repre- 
sented in the Imperial Council, the general authorities belonging to this 
group are the already mentioned 7 Ministers, with Heads of Depart- 
ments (Sections-Chefs), Ministerial Councillors, Departmental Councillors 
(Sections - Rathe), Ministerial Secretaries, Ministerial Vice-secretaries, 
Ministerial Writers (Concipisten). Then, in the subaltern posts, Superior 
Directors, Directors, Directors’ Assistants (Directions-Adjuncten), officials 
of various classes, Copying Clerks (Kanzksien), Superior Councillors of 
Accounts and Councillors of Accounts, Accountants, &c. The total 
number of officials in connection with these several Ministries of State 
and with the Supreme Court of Accounts is 641 higher, 1188 subaltern. 
Then there is the staff of the Supreme Courts of Justice: Presidents, Court 
Councillors, Secretaries, Supernumeraries, General Procurators, and 
General Advocates, with their subalterns ; in all, 83 higher and 40 lower. 
The total number of the central executive authorities is thus 724 higher 
and 1178 lower, or in all 1902 officials. The total number of officials 
of all kinds paid by the State, including the officers of the Landwehr, 
Post, Telegraph, &c., and all teachers, &c., in the high and middle 
schools in the 14 kingdoms and countries belonging to this grotp, 
amounts to 9910 higher and 8447 lower, or in all to 18,857. Of these 
3709 higher and 807 lower, or in all 4016, fall to the Department of 
Justice, and over 8700 to that of Education, at the Universities, Poly- 
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technica, Gymnasia, Real-Schulen, &c. This does not includg mere clerks, 
who for the most part have no fixcd salaries, but are paid by tho day, 
nor the small sabaltern officials who help the subordinate authoriticr, 
nor scrvitors, of whose number we have no statistics. I estimate their 
number, from my knowledge of the circumstances, to be about 1090, 
which is of course much too high; so that we have a total of 17,351 ; 
and when we add to this the 1902 officials of the central executive, wo have 
a grand total of 19,259. There is, therefore, in Cisleithania one oiicial, 
as a rule, for every 1189 inhabitants, one judicial official for every 5151, 
one teacher of the specified classes of schools for every 5464. A com- 
parison with the corresponding statistics of the German States shows 
that Austria stands much more favourably than they do, and that tdic 
number of officials there is objectively and relatively much fewer. ‘She 
chicf reason lies in the fact that much more is left to the local self- 
government of the communes, and districts, as well as of the separate 
countrics, than is the case in the German States. The comparison of 
Bavaria with Bohemia is interesting. Bavaria, with 100,000 inhabi- 
tants leas than Bohemia, has 3292 officials, not including those of the 
Post, Telegraph, Railways, and Schools. Bohemia has only 2106, iu- 
cluding the State-paid officials of the Post and Telegraphic service. 

The mechanism of the administration is the same in all the Cis- 
leithanian countries. At the head of all stands the Lieutenant- 
Governor (Stadthalter) in the Siadthalterei, and the President of the Pro- 
vince (Landes President) in the Landes-Regierung. With him is associated 
onc or more Court Councillors (Hofrdthe), Siadthalierei-Réathe, or, in the 
other case, Regierungs-Raihe, Provincial School Inspectors, Provincia: 
Forest Culture Inspectors, Provincial Veterinary Surgeons, Secrctarics, 
Superior Councillors of Works, Councillors of Works, &e. The local 
government is conducted by provincial authorities, presided ovor by a 
captain of the district (Bezirks-Haupimann), and, if needed, oae or 
more district commissioners (Besirks-Commirstr). Tor the administra- 
tion of justice there are in this group 9 Superior Provincial Courts (1 
for -Austria under and abdve the Euus and Salzburg, | for Styria anil 
Carinthia and Carniola, 1 for Trieste and Görz and Gradisca, 1 for 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg, 1 for Bohemia, 1 for Moravia and Silesia, 2 for 
Galicia and Bakrowina, 1 for Dalinatia), and, under them, Provincial 
Courts, Collegiate Authorities (Collegiate Behorden), and District Courts 
with single judges. 

Hungary.— Lungary has a Minister in the principal seat of the Court 
(in Vienna), a Minister for Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia, and 
7 others (as in Austria). The officials have on the whole the same 
titles. The total namber of officials paid by the State—concerning 
whom it is often difficult to detcrmine whether they belong to the 
higher or the subaltern grade—amounts to 2824. Besides these there 
are 1419 judicial officials, 615 officers and ofhcials of the defence of the 
provinces, and there are in Croatia and Slavonia and the military boun- 
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daries jurisdigtion 226 political officials and 205 judicial. In all thére 
are 5819. The higher education (Universities and.Techuical High 
Schools) occupy 816 teachers of all kinds. Besides these there are in 
Hungary 86 State Gymnasia and Real-Schulen of all kinds and 88 Pre- 
paratory Schools, and in Croatia, &c., there are 21 State Gymnasia, &c.’ 
The country is divided into-counties (Comitate) governed by a Superior: 
Count (Ober-Gespan), with whom is associated a -Superior Notary 
Ober-Notar), Under Notary, fiscal, cashier, (Cassier), controller, book- 
keeper, Superior Physician, Keeper of Archives (Archivar), President 
of the Orphanage (Waisensiuhl-Praeses), and Judge (Stuhlrichier). 
The courts are’ the Royal Curia (Ktnigliche Curie), Royal Judicial, 
Bench (Königliche Gerichis-Tafel), Courts (Gerichtshafe), and District 
Courts (Bezirks Gerichte). The authorities for taxes, customs, mines, - 
&c., are the same in the whole of Austria as in Prussis. The pro- 
portion of officials to population in all Hungary is 1 to 2926, and in 
the whole Austrian monarchy (excluding teachers, but including perhaps 
500 clerks and the like, and so making the number of paid officials 
19,669) it is 1 to 1907. : 

In antithesis to the comparatively small number of officials stands 
the large number of advocates in Austria. There are 2478 of these in 
Cisleithania, and 665 notaries besides, who are not advocates. That is 
considerably more than in Prussia. ` The proportion is still higher in 
Hungary, which, with the regions contiguous to it, has the doubtful 
pleasure of posseasing more than 4200 advocates. A main reason for 
this superfluity is the practice which prevails in Austria and Hungary 
of transacting all business and making all requests through advocates 
or notaries. Most landed proprietors have one employed on fixed - 

` salary to superintend their accounts, to make all payments to tho 
authorities, &c. And this reason, again, has a deeper one behind it. 
The advocates, who are in constant business connection with all the 

_ public offices, know best how to begin in order to bring an affair to a 
speedy end, or to secure the granting of a doubtful request; they 
know the means, both great and small, that che can be served by, and 
they, on the whole, make no scruple about employing them. Another 
reason lies in the defective general education of the people and in the 
indolence, or, if you will, the ease, the dislike of labour and thirst for ~ 
enjoyment, which characterise the propertied or comfortable classes. . 
The best evidence of this is presented in the circumstance that a whole 
crowd of the largest and most substantial merchants and manufacturers 
are Germans from beyond the bounds of Austria, who through intelli- 
gence and industry, have made fortunes, and that among native Austrians. 
the Jews constitute a. high percentage. 


I shall here give some special Educational Statistics. In Prussia . 
there are 245 Gymnasia, 83 Progymnasia, 84 Real-Schulen of the first 
‘class, 20 Real-Schulen of the second class, 95 higher Borough Schools, 
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These employ respectively (1), 2777, 176, 973, 210, and 529 ordinary 
tcachers (in all 4665), whose vocation for life is fixed as teackers of such 
schools; 2nd, 294, 25, 129, 40,.and 76 scientific assistant teachers 
(in all 564); 3rd, 481, 29, 181, 59, and 119 technical teachers (in all 
819); 4th, 308 local clergymen for the religious instruction ; bth, 210 
candidates on trial—i.e., persons who have passed their examinations, 
but must spend some time at a school without salary for the sake of 
the practical examination, and who, if they are unablo to satisfy this 
test, may be left without ‘any claim to an appointment; 6th, 285, 14, 
117, 52, and 102 teachers at the preliminary schools attached to the 
preceding (in all 670). There are thus, not counting the’ religious 
toachers, who, however, often receive fees for their instruction, 6358 
persons (and counting them 7266) who receive employment at the sd- 
called higher and middle schools. There are nine Universities, with 
four or five faculties cach (theological, Catholic and Protestant, legal, 
medical, philosophical), and there are two Stato Acadomies, with a 
faculty of philosophy aud another of Catholic theology. At these 
eleven institutions there teach 468 ordinary professors, 110 extra- 
ordinary, 246 voluntary lecturers (Privat-Docenten), in all 983, besides 
50 other teachers of languages, drawing, music, gymnastics, fencing, 
riding, &. For the support of these universities the State gives a 
grant which in the year 1879-80 was 5,570,887 marks. Of the middle 
schools the State of itself maintains 187 Gymnasia, &c.; in combina- 
tion with the communes and other bodies it maintains other 6, and 
it assists 278. The total sum so spent in 1879-80 was 4,515,991 
mirks. For Elementary Education, for which the communes are 
primarily responsible, the Stato gave in the same ycar 19,183,157 marks ; 
and for Art (Museums, &c.) and Science (in other places than Univer- 
sities), 2,610,283 marks. The total expenditure of the State upon 
Education, Science, and Art, exclusive of the cost: of the administra- 
tive officials, comes to 83,607,843 marks. There is this still to be said, 
that 4 ordinary and 59 extraordinary professors at the Universities are ` 
without salary, that the Privat-Docenten in general have none either, 
and that aids to such persons stand in the public accounts to the ex- 
tent of 54,000 marks. 

Bavaria has three universities (two with a Catholic theological 
faculty, one with a Protestant one), which have 148 ordinary, 29 
extraordinary professors, 66 Privat-Docenten ; in all 243, with whom are 
associated 16 other teachers. Then it has seven lyceums (five of which 
have a theological and philosophical section, and two merely a philoso- 
phical one), with 64 professors and five other teachers; 81 Gymnasia 
and Latin schools, with 870 teachers, and 59 Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish clergymen imparting religious instruction; 44 isolated Latin 
schools, with 156 teachers and 82 Jocal clergymen for religious instruc- 
tion; six Real-Gymnasia, with 53 teachers and 18 local clergymen for 
religious instruction; 42 Real-Schulen, with 847 teachera and 121 local 
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clergymen for religious instruction. ‘A speciality in Bavaria is the 
preparatory “schools, of which there are 85, with 116 teachers. Since 
the Bavarian Latin school cannot, stand comparison with the Prussian 
Gymnasia, nor the Real-Schulen, except in a few cases, with the Prussian . 
Real-Schulen of the first rank, it need hardly be said that the school 
system in Bavaria stands much lower than in Prussia. The whole staff 
of teachers, exclusive of the local clergymen, amounts to 1104, Henly 
onc-sisth of the number in Prussia. 

In the kingdom of Wiirtemberg there is ono university (Tubingén), 
with 48 ordinary professors, 10 extraordinary, eight Privat-Docenten, four 
assistant teachers, five other teachers. It has seven faculties (Evan-, 
gelical theology, Catholic theology, law, medicine, philosophy, political 
edbnomy, natural science). Of higher and middle schools there are 
seven Gymnasia (with 10 classes), seven Lyceums (with four to eight 
classes), onc Real-Gymnasium, three Real-Lyceums, 18 ‘Real-Schulen 
(three with four upper classes, 10 with two upper classca); 64 Latin 
schools, with one or two teachers, and, for most part, oné assistant 
teacher; four Real Latin schools; 64 lower Real-Schulen, with one to 
four teachers, and sometimes one assistant teacher; two independent 
preparatory schools for philological and realistic subjects, and 18 asso- 
ciated with the Gymnasia. At these 178 (or more correctly 168) insti- 
tutions there are 451 ordinary teachers and 160 assistants. 


Titles. 


An Englishman will hardly understand that which we treat under 
this head and the following one, but we shall reserve our explanation - 
till the conclusion of our whole exposition of the subject, when we shall _ 
show the inner grounds of those things in their mutual connection. 

- A whole crowd of titles, which serve to designate the various members 
of particular divisions of the official body, are bestowed also upon persons 
who are not members of those particular divisions, but who belong to 
other divisions, whose work requires the same acquirements. Farther, 
on pensioning an official, a higher title is almost always given him than that 
which properly pertained to the office he filled, if he had not received a deco- 
ration of any kind. A similar thing takes place on many other occasions, 
We shall treat of these in the next division of our paper, wherein we 
shall take up the subject of orders. Such a title is only a title; and 
confers no higher rights. When, for example, an official receives from 
the State a supplementary allowance for a house, or travelling expenses 
for official journeys, the sum is reckoned, not according to his title, but 
according to the rank or class: to which he officially belongs, or has, 
belonged. The only effect of this title is that in society, and in official 
correspondence, the person who has got it is addressed with a higher 
style, and takea a higher rank. In Prussia there is a whole graduated 
ladder for this end, which it needs some ingenuity to use. There are 
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privy councillors of Government, privy councillors of justice, privy 
councillors of medicine, privy councillors of mines, privy® councillors 
of finance, privy councillors of forests, privy councillors of works, privy 
councillors of war, superior councillors of the consistorium. Such titles 
are given to State officials whose official rank: comes next to the rauk 
of the officer of State indicated by the title that is conferred. For 
example, a professor of theology gets the title of chief councillor of 
the consistorium, a professor af law that of privy councillor of 
justice, a professor of medicine that of privy councillor of medicinc, 
a professor of philosophy, philology, or natural science that of privy 
councillor of Government. ‘Teachers at gymnasia and other higher 
schools, painters, sculptors, musicians, or even purely private people, 
receive the title of professor. But it does not stop there, for the burg8- 
master of the principal towns receives the title of chief burgomaster, aud 
mercantile people receive titles which are ingeniously graduated. They 
are councillors of commission (Commissions-Rathe), privy councillors 
of commission, councillors of commerce, privy councillors of commerce. 
Farmers are made bailiffs (Amlsménaer), chief bailiffs, councillors 
(Amtsrdthe). Medical men are called councillors of health and privy 
councillors of health. The number of persons who have titles of this 
kind is astonishing, as will be shown by some statistics drawn from the 
provinces of Brandenburg and the Rhine. In the former the total 
number of State officials who have a title higher than that of their 
actual offico is certainly over 400. In the Rhine provinces the number 
is 210, inclusive of notaries and advocates, and for the whole State it is 
over 2000. At least 100 merchants in the Rhine province are coun- 
cillors of commerce or privy councillors-of commerce, and the number 
of physicians, merchants, agriculturists, &c., who have an official title 
without occupying any official post whatever certainly amounts for the 
whole State to over 1500. These figures alone furnish a proof that an 
immense importance is attached to titles in all circles, and they, at the 
samo time, explain the German usage of addressing nobody by his family 
name who has a post under Government, or even merely the title of one. 
A merchant who is a councillor of commerce, or even a privy councillor 
of commerce, would take it extremely ill if he were addressed in society as 
simply Herr X., instead of Herr Kommerrzien-Rath, or Herr Geheim-Rath. 
And, just as the lower and middle class of officials receive in this way’ 
higher titles than those of their actual posts, so do the highest class of 
them, and even non-official men in high social position, receive the 
title of “real privy councillor,” with, the predicate “excellency.” 
Every acting Minister of State, every Lieutenant-General, is “his 
excellency,” and there are 1879 of them. Then there -are 10 
Ministers not now acting, and 59 other persons in Pruasia, entitled 
“excellency.” Finally, there are the Court titles, for the enjoyment of 
the nobility alone. In 1879 there were 280 lords of the bed-chamber 
(Kammerherrn), and 80 gentlemen of the bed-chamber (Kammerjunker), 
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and 65 other Court and hereditary officials who actually held no post at 
Court at alle i 

Baden.—The system of titles is aiknewaa in Baden, os compared 
with Prussia, or at least unimportant. There is only one title, “ Privy 
Councillor,” akki is bestowed in three grades, the first of which carries 
with it the style of “excellency.” The Official Handbook for 1876 
states that there were then 6 persons belonging tó the first- class, 
28 to the second, and 11 to the third. Oa the other hand the court 
titles for the nobility are very abundant. There were in 1876 5 high 
court chargés (Hoch Hof-Charge), 77 chamberlains, 18 gentlemen of, 
the bed-chamber, 7 gentlemen of the court and Hunt. Morcover, it 
is a practice for an official to receive the title of the next higher post - 
tf his own. The most abundant title is. that of Professor, mitch ane 
teachers at all manner of institutions have acquired. 

In Wurtemburg, titles play no important part, and the titles given are 
always those which belong to the posts actually occupied. These are of 
course-very numerous. The whale body of servants and officials of the 
Crown are arranged according to rank in 10 classes. The first has 8. 
categories and the second 5, to which the'title of “ excellency” is applied. 
The third class has 4 subdivisions, the fourth has 9; and every person in 
those first’ four classes receives, by virtue of office, personal nobility 
(which does not however pass to wife and children), if he is not noble 
by birth. The other six classes have respectively 16, 80, 50, 83, -17% 
. and 8 subdivisions. - In these classes, all manner. of offices are grouped 
~ together,, often in a wonderful way.. Equerries, deans, a. number of 
higher officials, councillors of chancery, are ranked in the seventh 
class, ‘The lawyers are ranked in the ninth, along with writers, higher 
courts - officials, masters of the stables, &. Every lord of the’ 
chamber stands in the fourth class. There are 64 lords of the chamber 
and 9 gentlemen of the chamber. . 

Bavaria has a very limited system of titles. Officials ae the title ; 
of. their actual office. Privy councillor and court councillor are 
almost the only titles which are lent, and that mostly to professors at- 
the universities and the like. But in the circle of the Court, titles 
are more abundant. There are 330 lords of the chamber and 88 
gentlemen of the chamber. 

In Ausiria-Hungary titles and honours of the highest sort are com- 
paratively numerous. , ‘There are 886 privy councillors with the predi- 
cate of “ excellency.” ‘But it must be considered that these are specially 
conferred, which is different from the practice in Prussia, where every | 
lientenant-general can assume the title of field-marshal-lieutenant 
of himself. Then there are 1260 lords of the chamber and 60 lord high 

stewards. As to other titles, it stands far behind Prussia. Among 
the higher officials, the professors at the high schools especially are 
accustomed to have the title and character of councillor of the Court: or 
councillor of tho Government. It is a rare thing for any official 
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to roccive a higher official title than his own. The most common casc 
of this is giving the title of Imperial Councillor to merchants, cspe- 
cially to such as have seats in the Commercial Courts, agriculturists, and 
also to teachers, officials, &c., yet even this bears no proportion to the 
Prussian luxury in titles. 

©. Decorations. 


The matter of orders is one of those things which have attained such 
wonderful development as almost to touch the border of the ludicrous. 
There are in all the German States together 809 species of orders and 
decorations, if we count all their degrees and variations, decorations, and 
ribbons, and medals. Of these there are in Prussia 116 (there were once 
121): viz., Order of the Black Eagle, 1 class, with 2 varieties; Ordet 
of the Red Eagle, 5 divisions with 7, 8, 14, 7, and 2 varieties respec- 
tively, and 8 more in ribbons; pour le mérite with 5 varieties ; Order 
of the Crown, 4 classes with 8, 6, 4, and 8 varieties respectively ; 
Order of House of Hohenzollern, with 21 varieties; Iron Cross, 8 
classes; Order of Johannites, 2 classcs;_ 9 tokens of honour; for 
women, the Order of Louise, with 6 varieties ; Cross of Merit for women 
and girls. Besides these, the Prince of Hohenzollern can, under royal 
approval, bestow a cross of merit which bas 5 variations. 

In Bavaria there are 33: viz., 9 orders—Order of St. Hubert, Order 
of St. George, Military Order of Max Joseph, Order of Bavarian 
Crown, Order of St. Michael, Order of Maximilian for Art and Science, 
Order of Louis, Order of Military Merit, Cross of Merit. Four of theso 
have respectively 8, 6, 5, 6 variations. Then there are medals and 
crosses of merit besides. f 

Kingdom of Saxony.—d orders with 21 variations, and l medal, 
in all 22. 

Kingdom of Wurtemberg.—4 orders with 15 variations, besides 8 
medals, and tokens of good service. 

Baden.—8 orders with 14 variations, besides 7 military orders and 
medals, and 2 Civil medals of merit. 

Hesse—8 orders with 15 variations, and 2 crosses; in all 17. Sase- 
Weimar—1 order with 5 variations, and 2 medals; in all 7. Mecklen- 
éurg—l order with 6 divisions, of which one has 5 variations, 4 medals, 
und sometimes crosses of merit ; in all 15. Anhalt—l order with 7 vari- . 
ations, 1 medal; in all 8. Brunswick—1 order with 3 varieties. 
Lippe—1 order with 8 varieties, and 2 medals; in all 5. Oldenbury— 
1 order with 7 variations, 8 medals, sometimes crosses of honour; in all 
10. Reuss—2 orders with 8 variations each; in all 6. Saxon Duchies 
—] order with 9 variations. - Schwarzenberg—1 order with 4 varieties. 
Waldeck—| order with 2 varieties, and 1 medal; in all 8. 

All the remaining States of Europe, including the dominion of the Pope, 
have together 76 orders, with perhaps 170 variations. All the States of the 
world, excluding Germany, have between them 100 orders with, at most, 
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210 variations. Consequently, Germany docs more alone in this article 
than all the rest of the world put together. And when we consider 
the number of persons decorated by their own Governments in propor- 


tion with population, not only Germany, but every single German - ~ 


State, does more than all the rest of Europe combined. In this respect also 
Prussia heads the list. How greal is the number of orders given away 
every year may be learnt from the circumstance that the Budget for 
- the General Orders Commission shows its expenses for 1875 to have 
been 214,688 marks ; for 1876, 51,292 marks; for 1877, 188,286 marks; 
for 1878, 176,721 marks; for 1879, 171,922 marks. Of the last sum, 
120,000 went for the purchase of decorations, &c. It must be under- 
stood, however, that every man who receives an order (unlesa it be a 
decoration in brilliants, the ‘iron cross, or a medal for saving life) 
has to subscribe a deed binding himself to restore the decoration: 
‘at his death. ‘This is the case in most of the other German States 
also, and in Austria. Thus the number of decorations increases in 
an astonishing manner. In order to make it-clear by example how the 
matter stands, we will extract from the latest “ Hof und Staats Hand- 
biicher” the figures for some of the German States. Take Prussia for 
the year 1879, In the Foreign Office in'that year, the Minister, every 
Councillor, and every other kind of official, had at least one Prussian 
order; the three heads and 17 councillors had between them 89. In 
the Finance Office, the chief and 23 directors and councillors had 29 ; 
in the office of the Ministry of Worship and Education, the chief 
and 81 directors and councillors had 40. It is the same in the 
other Ministerial offices, and in. the Provincial Governments. It 
will be enough to specify the state of the matter in the Rhine 
province. In it the 124 members of the 5 sets of governing officials 
-Jave 98 Prussian orders. At the University of Berlin the 66 ordi- 
nary professors have 75, at Bonn the 61 ordinary professors have 
41, and at Gottingen 60 ordinary professors have 32. Exactly so is it 
in other branches of the State service likewise. Out of the 67 members 
of the Supreme Court, 59 have Prussian decorations, and they have 66 
among them. Out of the 46 members ofthe Court of Appeal in Berlin, 
25 have orders, and have 82 among them; 18 of thd 34 in Cologne 
have 19 among them; 5 of the 8 at Arnsberg have 5; 16 of the 25 at 
Breslau have 21. If we turn to the lower officials, we see the same 
thing. One province will be enough to look at, for the circumstances 
of all are alike. In the Rhine province there are 62 councillors of the 
province (Landrdthe), of whom 86 possess orders, and they have 68 
between them; there are 68 district physicians, of whom 27 possess 
orders, and these have 29 among them; there are 29 rectors of 
gymnasia, and 10 of them have an order each. From these facts will , 
be already apparent a certain inequality, which appears in all directions 
down to the smallest affairs. The Ministers take the best care for the 
councillors immediately about them. The functionaries of the Office for 
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the Interior receive the lion’s share of the favours. The judicial func- 
tionaries receive less, and, if we except the Univeraities, the educational 
and medical staffs receive least of all. On tho other hand, the subaltorn 
functionaries are throughout very abundantly provided for. No further 
proof is needed, that it is a rare thing in Prussia for a functionary to 
be ten years in the service without possessing a decoration. If it is 
asked what arc the occasions when orders or distinctions of any kind are 
bestowed, tho answer is, that they arc very manifold and various, that 
the distinction often assumes the character of drink-money, or takes 
the place of those presents of gold snuff-boxes or gold medals which 
used to be common in earlier times, and which, for that matter, are even 
yet frequent, and partly that there is no other reason for conferring the 
distinctions but the traditional custom of bestowing them. E 

The number of decorations and tokens of honour conferred every 
year on Prussian subjects is enormous. At the Ordensfesi (18th 
January) several hundreds are bestowed overy year, and sometimes as 
many as 1000. It is almost the exception when a number of the daily 
Official Gazette, the Sfaals Anzeiger, appears which contains no intimation 
of the bestowal ofan order. In the year 1878 the number bestowed on the 
18th of January was over 1000 ; in the first quarter of 1878 it amounted 
to nearly 1100 ; in the months of September, October, and the first fifteen 
days of November alone there were 1158, of which 352 were given to 
military men. It would be interesting to know the total number of 
Prussian orders and decorations of all kinds which Prussian subjects 
possess. One would hardly err if he set down the number of persons 
of both sexes, including the military, who have an order at 80,000 at 
least, and the total number of decorated persons at 100,000. In a 
population of, in round numbers, 26,000,000, there is certainly one 
knight of an order for every 90 inhabitants, and one decorated person 
for every 25, and that in such circumstances it should be rare when a 
man in any kind of good position has no order is as intelligible as the 
universal struggle in the same circumstances to obtain one. If we look 
now to the military, their gdvantage, as compared with the civil func- 
tionaries, is immense. It is a very exceptional thing for an officer who 
iy not very young to want an order. This is easily explained from the 
moore favoured position of the military in itself, as well as from the 
circumstance that everything bearing on the personnel of the army 
depends on the person of the king; that the army is his most pecu- 
liar domain, and that he comes to know its performances personally at 
manœuvres and reviews. It is perfectly intelligible that distinctions 
should be specially conferred on soldiers, who must put their lives to peril, 
on account of their achievements in war, and «he officers who did not 
receive the Iron Cross, or some other order, after the war of 1870-71, 
are the rarest excoptions. But why, in time of peace, military exercise, 
good drill, good generalship, and the like, should count for more than 
solid judicial work, and the like, is not so casy to see. 
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In Baden, in 1876, there were, not counting members of the reigning - 
family, 12 persons invested with the order of Fidclity (Treue), 191 with 
the military order of merit of Charles Frederick (4 Grand Crosses, 18 
- Commanders, 174 Knights), 1258 Badeners with the Lion of 
Zähringer (18 Grand Crosses, 48 Commanders of the Ist class, 85 of 
the 2nd class, 675 Knights of Ist class, 481 of 2nd); so that there is 
one possessor of this order for every 1203 souls in the country, and the 

order has, besides these, 709 other members who are Germans, but not 
Badeners (78 Grand Crosses; 64 Commanders of the lst class, 
75 of 2nd, 4156 Knights of Ist class, 82 of 2nd). When we put all 
the orders together which Badeners possess, there is certainly one’ 
decorated person for every 800 or 900 inhabitants. 

e In Wirtemberg there were in 1877, 2286 subjects who were 
invested with Wirtemberg orders—vis., 628 with the order of the 
Crown of Wiirtemberg, whose decorations down to the rank of Knights 
of the let class confer personal nobility, and in this way make 441 
persons noble, if they are not so-by birth; 181 with the military order ` 
of merit, which involves a pension and personal nobility ; ; 1154 with the 

.order of Frederick; 878 with the order of Olga. There is thus.one 
Knight of an order for every 822 inhabitants in the country, and if we 
take medals into account, then there is certainly one decorated person 
for every 500 inhabitants. The number of orders conferred on foreigners 
is about equally great with the number bestowed on subjects of the 
kingdom. The decoration of nobility which the landed proprietors of 
noble birth and the heads of old. families possess, is a peculiarity. - 

_ - In Bavaria, in 1879, there were 1941 Bavarian subjects decorated, of 
whom 51 had the order of George; 51 the military order of Max 
Joseph, 802 the order of merit of the Bavarian Crown, 1412 the order _ 
of Michael, 27 the order of Maximilian, 98 the Cross of Honour. 
The order of the Crown involves personal nobility, and so does that of 
Maximilian ; and this explains why in Bavaria and Wurtemberg almost 
all the higher State functionaries are noble. If they leave the country 
they still keep the nobility implied in the order they possess, and their 
wives and children also make use of it; ‘so that it not infrequently 
occurs that a family acquires nobility for tll without having any right 
to it, simply by constantly writing “von” before their names. The 
proportion of decorated persons to population is 1 in 2575. , 

From these facts, it is manifest that:there is a much smaller thirst 
for crosses and titles in South Germany than in North. But there is 
one point in which the South, on the other hand, takes the pre-eminence, 


.. and that is the circumstance of personal nobility, which is unknown in 


* North Germany and Austria. It is from this circumstance that it 
arises, that in South Germany—and the same custom prevails i in Austria 
oa is bon ton to address every man ‘as “ Herr von,” and every woman, 
“ Frau von,” and that to neglect to do so is taken very ill. ; 
S In the matter of orders Austria shows itself to great advantage. It 
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has five Knightly orders, viz. :—1. The order of the Golden Fleece, 
founded on 10th January, 1429, by Philip the Good of Burgandy. It has 
only one class, which is conferred only on Catholics, and mostly on persons 
belonging to the high nobility and reigning houses, and it has 88 Knights 
not belonging to sovereign houses. 2. The militery order of Maria 
Theresa, with three classes (Grand Cross, Commander, Knight) and 48 
Knights, who are Austrian residents, without belonging to the royal 
family. 3. Order of St. Stephen, founded 5th May, 1764, with three 
classes (Grand Cross, Commander, Knight), and 122 members who are 
Austrian subjects. 4. Order of Leopold, founded 6th January, 1808, 
with the same three classes and 752 members Austrian subjects. 5. Order 
of the Iron Crown, founded Ist January, 1816, with Knights of lst, 2nd, 
and 8rd classes and 2409 members Austrian subjects. The Knights eof 
the Iron Crown of Class III. and those of the order of Leopold are entitled, 
if they are Austrian subjects and do not already belong to the nobility, 
to claim by law their elevation to the hereditary Knighthood, which is 
then conferred on them by Imperial diploma. (The Austrian nobility 
has the’ following classes: Noble (Edler), Knight (Riter), Baron 
(Freiherr), Count (Graf), Prince (Fiirst.)) The Knights of the order of 
Maria Theresa and St. Stephen, the Knights of Class II. of the Iron 
Crown, and the Commanders of the drder of Leopold, and of course in 
the same way the higher grades, can claim elevation to the rank of 
barons, if they are not so already. The Grand Crosses of these orders 
are on request granted the dignity of a Privy Councillor and the title of 
Excelloncy, if they do not possess these already. To the order of 
Maria Theresa pensions are also attached. 6. Order of Francis Joseph, 
founded on 2nd December, 1849, with Grand Cross, Commander, Knight ; 
it has 8150 Austrian subjects for members. The total number of Austrian 
subjecta who possess orders (including those who were Austrians when 
they received them) is thus 6819. 

Austria has something over 5,000,000 fewer inhabitants than the 
German Empire, and nearly 12,000,000 more than Prussia, more than 
seven times as many as Bavaria, nearly 18 times as many as Wurtem- 
berg, 25 times as many as Baden. Now, it has been shown above that 
in Baden, in 1876, nearly one-fourth as many Badeners had Badish 
orders—that in Wurtemberg, in 1877, more than one-third as many 
Wurtembergers had Wurtemberg orders—that in Bavaria, in 1879, 
nearly one-third as many Bavarians had Bavarian orders—as, in 1879, 
there were Austrians who had Austrian orders. The three States men- 
tioned have not, taken together, a fourth part of the population of Austria, 
and yet the number of subjects in them who possess native orders is 
certainly greater than in Austria, Prussia, which sometimes gives to its 
subjects in a single year a third, or even half as many orders as 
Austrian subjects possess altogether, has certainly four or five times as 
many subjects wearing Prussian orders as Austria has subjects wearing 
Austrian ones. But there is another point that deserves attention. 
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While in tho German States it is usual—the exceptions need not be 
taken into donsideration—to reward everything by giving an order, the 
Emperor of Austria is accustomed, in infinitely numerous cases, to give 
presents instead ; gold medels for art and science (great and small), 
gold rings, with the Imperial monogram in brilliants, and direct gifts of 
money for the literary excellence of beginners. When it is cousidered that 
in Austria there is only one decorated person for every 5758 inhabitants, - 
and we compare with this the proportion in the German States, it may 
not indeed be said that orders in Austria are only given to the worthy, or 
that every man who is worthy to have one receives it; but it may cer- 
tainly be said that the Austrian orders, because they are rarer, and are 
not given by rule, possess higher value than those of most German 
States. There is still another circumstance which deserves to be men- 
tioned as being interesting. In Prussia no discrimination is exercised with 
regard to the fourth and third classes of the orders of the Red Eagle 
and the Crown; they are given to subaltern functionaries just as to 
‘higher, and in the case of the Red Eagle, the custom is that the fourth 
clase is first given even to a Minister if he possesses as yet no Prussian 
order. In Austria, subaltern functionaries receive at furtheat the 
Knight’s Cross of the Order of Francis Joseph, or else only the Cross of 
Merit, which is no order at all. On the other hand, the latter is also 
given to persons who occupy by no means subaltern posts. 


We shall now consider the grounds ‘and occasions for conferring 
titles and orders; and here an interesting picture presents itself. It is, 
in the first placc, easily intelligible that in all German States, and in 
Austria too, the Ministers, the high Court functionaries, the Generals, 
the Presidents of Government Boards, should receive an order if they 
do not possess one already, which is the exception, and that they should 
from time to time get a now one, or be raised to a higher class of those 
they have. Deserving functionaries, scholars, &c., receive them. When 
a functionary has carried out any important business successfully, he 
gets a title or order. When a functionary celebrates his jubilee of 50 
years’ service, or in Austria of 40 years, he is decorated. With 
scholars it often happons that, on the occasion of their jubilee of being 
fifty years Doctor, they receive a dosen or more at once from different 
monarchs. When a Sovereign goes to a watering-place, if it is in a 
foreign country, he decorates the physician, the chief of the police, &c., 
and a number of officials of the railway he travels on. If an Industrial 
Exhibition is held, the Commissioners, &c., receive an order or a title. 
If a Prince lodges with a private person, or if he holds a review 
of troops in any province,then it rains orders. If a Prince studies 
at a University, the Professors who delivered lectures to him for 
fees, the Rector, the Curator, those private persons with whose 
families he associated much, all receive orders when he leaves, and the 
tradesmen with whom he dealt, or who wrought for him, are 
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made Court tradesmen. The physician, who has been fortunate enough 
to cure a member of the royal family, gets an order as well as 
good fees. The attendants of princes are remembered on journeys to 
foreign Courts. It is the traditional custom for diplomatic functionaries 
of all kinds to receive orders, not merely from their own Sovereign but 
also from him to whom they are accredited. On the visit of a foreign 
Sovereign his suite, down to the very lackeys, are all remembered. He 
who gives important contributions to benevolent schemes, and is active 
in getting up subscriptions, especially if they happen to be for military 
objects, seldom goes empty away. Finally, after a war, orders flow in 
abundance upon officers, medical men, persons who have been useful by 
gifts, by subscriptions, by care of the wounded, &. When we consider, 
all these grounds and occasions, it is very intelligible that many ' 
persons should constantly feel themselves slighted because they have 
been overlooked. In the ordinary course of life—this is always the 
case in Prussia—the proposal for decoration comes from the superior 
authorities, and much therefore depends on whether one is in favour 
with them. From time to time it is made a cry that they should 
be sparing with such proposals, but the result is that as a rule the 
number of crosses and titles bestowed increases. 

The matter has a high political side and an important social one. 
The German States—and Austria, also, though not in the same degree 
—are properly military and functionary States. After the Court, the 
military plays everywhere the first part. Although the. pay of officers, 
up tg the ‘rank of major, is so small, that without private means they 
can hardly live respectably, they find a certain compensation for this in 
their social position. Tho lieutenant has entrée to all ranks of socicty. 
While at Court, only a high degree of State, or personal nobility, or, 
especially for the great Court festivals, the position of Member of Parlia- 
ment, is necessary to gain admittance, the mere lieutenant is also “ com- 
manded” to the ball. Nest to the military it is the old and landed 
nobility who take the highest position in society. These have in 
Austria, on account of their number and their immense property, a 
position of quite peculiar importance; but not so in Prussia and the 
other States, where the Bureaucracy is stronger. The chief reason 
for this is that, in Prussia especially, the members of the old Protestant 
noble families in the Eastern Protestant Provinces devote themselves in 
great numbers, not only to the Army, but also to the Civil Service, and 
that they regularly make rapid careers in the latter, whereas, in 
Austria, comparatively few of them enter the Civil Service, In Prussia, 
at this moment, for example, out of 46 Superior and Provincial Presi- 
dents, there are 87 belonging to noble-families. The functionaries form 
the proper governing element in the country; they depend for every 
distinction and promotion on the Minister; and it needs nq proof that 
they are cager for both. This serves to explain the phenomenon, that 
a change in tho political principles of the Ministry exercises an influ- 
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ence in thg election of Deputies, in most German States, and especially. 
_ in Prussia, A Minister who makes a great impression on the elections 
by means of his army of State functionaries can attain much, It is 
fortunate that in some States, and especially in Prussia, the majority 
of the functionaries are so far completely independent of the 
Minister, since the Minister himself, the Under-Secretaries of State, the 
' Ministerial Directors, the Superior Presidents, the Presidents of Provin- 
cial Governments, and the Officers of Police, are the only officials who . 
can be removed at pleasure ; all the others can only be removed against , 
their will by means of a direct sentence of condemnation. Hence 
x feeling of security, and along with it a special feeling of professional 
honour. This is also the reason why hardly a single State in the world 
“has a more honourable set of functionaries than the German States, 
and especially Prussia. ` It is one of the rarest occurrences for a State _ 
official to be accessible to a bribe. The functionary class, as a whole, is 
stainless, It has a great, strong, pronounced good opinion of itself, but 
it deservesit. This will’also explain why Ministers do not find in their 
inferior officers pliant instruments to be moved: at their pleasure, but 
that many a plan fails because these officers oppose it. What con- - 
tributes before all to this, is that the transaction of affairs by the Pro- 
vincial authorities is a conjoint matter. It is sometimes proposed 
to abolish this in the interests of the simplification of business, and to 
-give the President the.power of deciding, and to make: the coun- 
cillors nothing. but deliberating and working assistants.’ ` This 
proposal seems to me to be of doubtful: result, for if it were 
adopted, the Ministers of the day would be too omnipotent, having the 
power of removing an unsubmissive President. Itis a very doubtful 
benefit, as France and other countries show, when the adminis- 


` tration loses all stability, and when every change of Ministry in- 


volves a revolution which extends its influences even to the pettiest circles. 
The technical executive, the management of communes, &c., should not 
be dependent on the political currents of the country, which do not, as 
in England, form perfectly clear purposes And antitheees, but in many 
cases pursue aims that are unpatriotic and by no means politically ad- 
missible. . It would be a misfortune if the functionaries adhered to the 
reactionary movement of the so-called Conservatives who pursue the 
most naked politics of self-interest, and if they were made in any way 
to serve the Ultramontanes. The firm and honourable position they 
have hitherto held would, in such circumstances, very easily pass away. 
Tt does not stand quite so well with the functionaries of Austria. 
Except the judges, the officials of Austria can be all pensioned, or even 
~ dismissed on a year’s salary, without being brought to any kind of trial. 
In consequence of this there js none of that sense of security which 
prevails among the corresponding class in Prussia, nor any special con- 
sideration of class honour. The official being more dependent on his 
superior, the natural reault is that eye service is more prevalent. There is 
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another important difference between the fanctionary class in Germany, 
and especially Prussia, and the same class in Anstria. It fs naturally 
indifferent to what class of society a man belongs if he possess out- 
standing talent and an immovable, firm character, and a capacity beyond 
the common. But such persons are generally the exceptions in the 
world. Geniuses are rare, and with pure genius we could not govern. 
The mass of men keepson the common level. The State must select its 
officials from the number of those who have fulfilled the legal conditions, 
even if they do not do niore, and are persons who satisfy ordinary acquire- 
ments. The -more important men can be put into the principal posts, 
although we do not- mean to say that this is actually so, for Nepotism 
and Protection naturally strive to select good places for themselves, 
When we keep this in view, we see how infinitely important it is from 
what classes of the population the ranks of the functionaries are recruited. 
In Germany, far the greater number of those whorstudy law belong to 
the nobility, to the families of State functionaries, or of substantial 
merchants, advocates, or landed proprietors. They are therefore com- 
fortable; they know neither straits nor cringing ; they have, as a rule, 
some private means; they marry daughters of good families. ~Another 
proof of the same fact is given in the circumstance that the number of 
those who attend the lectures without fee is very small,—as a rule.hardly 
onc in twenty. It is quite otherwise in Austria. I know the circum- 
stances there very exactly, as I was for more than eighteen years Professor 
of Law in Prague University, which furnishes a great part of the State 
fanctionaries,—certainly more than one-fourth of all in Cisleithania. It 
was the rule then that one-fourth of all the students were entirely franked 
their class-fee on account of poverty. . I have called my official class- 
books to my aid, and found that out of 8000 students, only 120 in all, or 
one-twenty-fifth of them, belonged to noble families (4 to princely, 20 
to countly, 26 to baronial, 70 to knightly). I know by the exactest 
personal knowledge that. the best half of them came from the poorer 
and “lower class of the people, and that they paid their way by 
means of scholarships, private teaching, and even begging. This class 
of student possesses great diligence, but seldom particular talents. 
Troubled from their youth with poverty and misery, and grown great 
by pushing and cringing, they understand excellently well how to put 
on a fair tongue and tq make obedient servants. They have not 
learnt the finer manners which como from mixing with better society. 
They often marry when they have hardly yet income enough to live on, and 
marry wives from quite common ranks of life. This class of officials 
know how to cringe to those above them and to play the tyrant to 
those beneath them, and they want the finer feelings of honour. Hence 
is explained the sad fact that a great part of the functionaries are corrup- 
tible, that one need only use the right way and the right quantum in 
order to gain all he wants. I could adduce facts and names which 


would give sad and strong proofs of this, It would not be too much to - 
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say of the fidelity and incorruptibility of an Ana fanctionary, as of 
a Roman, that they were special "attributes of the individual man, whereas 
those qualities are taken for granted of: the German officials. It is a- 
great evil that disproportionately few persons enter the functionary pro- 
feasion from the ranks of the nobility, the landed proprietors, and the 
substantial merchants, for in consequence of this the functionaries, 
except in the case of the highest of them and in individual instances, 
where special circumstances give the man a good position, enjoy little 
intercourse with the better situated classes of the people; and form -an 
exclusive caste by themselves. The sons ‘of functionaries have mostly 
no choice but to become in turn functionaries likewise. ; 

. Valuable and necessary as a firm and honourable body of functionaries 
is for the'State, and much as thatclàss has contributed, and still contributes, 
to good government in Germany, it is not to be denied that the system' 
carries with it also great mischief, from the way in which it has developed - 
itself, There standsa many-sided antithesis between the bureaucratic class 
and the citizen class. People mistrust the officials, and believe that they ~ 
are jealoualy disposed to thwart every extension of self-government ; and 
it is not to be denied that the genuine typical official counts every exten- 
sion of political rights, and especially of those of the communes and 
districts, as a misfortune. Now, the Liberals, Conservatives, and Ultra- 
montanes are at present agreed in their endeavours after greater auto-. 
nomy, although, of course, each of these parties secks this end from grounds 
of its own: the first, because they think the people fit for it, and entitled 
to it; the second, if forms were introduced which would secure to them 
the ascendancy; and the third, because they hope to use the more 
effectually the masses whom they sway, the more rights are obtained 
by them. But this diversity should not hinder a beginning being 
made of disintegrating as far as possible the Bureaucratic State (Beamten- 
Staat), and of the State limiting its sphere of operation to those things 
which it is necessary in the interests of the State itself—i.e., of the, 
people—it should immediately, and, so far as possible, harmoniously 
settle, But it is very difficult to break gronnd to any purpose in 
this matter in Germany; how difficult will bé evident to any one 
who considers the historical development of the Bureaucracy and the 
Bureaucratic State. The present political condition of Germany is very 
young. No German State had a Constitution before 1817; the greater 
States— Prussia, Bavaria, Wtirlemberg, Baden, Hesse—first attained to 

their present extent in the nineteenth century; the earlier and 
more antiquated jurisdiction of the landowners exists now nowhere 
except in Mecklenburg. The Sovereigns in the larger countries have 
been able since the seventeenth century .to increase their might, as” 
against the immense power of the old estates, by two means, the army 
and the civil service. Both these things helped to establish absolutiem. 
It was only through them that equality before the law, uniformity of law, 
extension of the Jaws of the land to all classes of the people; became 
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first possible. In fact, functionarism is closely associated, gspecially in 
Prussia and Austria, with the history of. the modern State. This 
explains the ambiguous position of the officials, and especially of the 
highest of them, the Ministers, in a Constitutional State. Faithfully as 
the German Monarchs keep to their Constitutions, there is little of a 
Parliamentary Government in Germany. The Minister is responsible 
to the National Diet, but he is in the first instance servant of the King, 
&c., and when the latter finds it advisable to interfere, he does so. 
Englishmen would find it a difficult thing to understand if the Queen 
were to be directly petitioned against the execution of laws, and if she 
sought advice from her Ministera on such a subject, and delivered 
instructions. Now, in Germany such things happen every day. This 
direct influence of the Crown cannot be easily overcome, and I will not 
offer any criticism upon it, beyond simply mentioning the fact. But it 
is plain that every transference of public business which has hitherto been 
conducted by the functionaries into the hands of agencies not under 
State pay and control, is readily regarded, not only as a weakening of 
the Bureaucracy but as a weakening of the Crown. That is the reason 
why the people have not been made independent and self-governing at 
the right time. The German nation is, on the one hand, educated 
better than any other’ by means of their schools, and on the other 
hand, is treated in many ways as if it were still under age, and 
incapable of independent action, and the result of this is a political 
immaturity, which has shown itself since 1848 in a tendency to 
excessive agitation, and to favour political experiments. It is only in 
this:way that we can explain how, as the result of a process already 
described by me in this Revizw,* the Ultramontane clergy, and the leaders 
who direct them, should have acquired the control of the masses in the 
districts which are principally Catholic. Had the people been accus- 
tomed for decades to self-government in all departments, they would have 
already learnt to emancipate themselves from the priests in all things 
which have nothing to do with religion, and they would not to-day 
choose for their representhtives so many nobodies, purely because they 
were recommended, or speaking more correctly, were commanded, to 
choose them as good Catholics. Another disadvantage of the system of 
governing everything by the State and the Bureaucracy is, that the State 
and the Bureaucracy, and in more recent times the Liberals, among whom 
are many of the best friends of both, are held responsible for everything. 
If great commercial crises occur, like that which has prevailed since ' 
1878, in consequence of foolish and unskilful conduct of industrial 
undertakings, of immoderate over-production and ill-foundéd projects 
of trade, all the world counts the State to be responsible for them. The 
agriculturist who does not make profit enough, the merchant who makes 
a bad speculation, the forest-owner who cannot get a high-enough figure 
for his wood, all demand help and protection from the State. And 
T See CoxTEuPoRaRy REVIEW, August, 1879. 
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: why? Because the period of manhood is not yet come when the State 


permits the individual in general any spontaneous movement. , Every- _ 


body blames the Bureaucracy, and asks from it everything he needs. 
In these circumstances also lies one of the main reasons which explain 


_ the power of Socialism, which, in spite of the severe laws directed against’ 


it, is as yet in no wise weakened. The course of historical development 


and the method incorporated with it of regarding everything from a 


Bureaucratic standpoint have still another gredt disadvantage, and that 
is, that it has encouraged the belief that everything must be regulated 
according to a uniform pattern. Naturally, when the whole machine 
of Government is guided from one centre, nothing is more convenient 
than to work after a single pattern.. We are told, indeed, that in- 
structions have been given by the superior authorities to examine things 
as far as possible. independently and suitably to their special circum- 
stances. .Do so and report, is the order “given ; but the thing does 
not work, and the old method is retained. It is unfortunately true 


that in many á German State the consciousness- has been entirely lost, | 


that uniformity is only good-in such things as it suits and is necessary 
for. As long as men do not’ fully recognize that completely different 
circumstances cannot be measured by the same rule, nothing will ever 


- be better. 
We shall break off here for the present, because our purpose in this: 
paper goes no further than to set forth the actual circumstances which ` 


now exist, but we shall devote a future article to a full treatment of the 
Parliamentary activity and institutions of Germany, and shall take that 
opportunity of touching, at the same time, on some > theg points which 
- throw light upon many matters. 

aai YON Scutum, 


THE VERNACULAR PRESS OF INDIA :* 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


Origin of the Wative Press. 


HE Vernacular Press of India was born in 1822. Some ycars pre- 
viously, the famous Baptist Missionaries of Serampore, Carey and 
Marshman, after infinite pains devoted to the casting of Bengali type and 
the teaching of Bengali compositors, had succeeded in printing a Bengali 
version of the Biblo; and in 1822 they started a Bengali newspaper, the 
Samdchér Darpan, for the use of their little flock in the Danish settle- 
ment. The Marquess of Hastings, then Governor-General, offered every 
encouragement to the enterprise; amongst other things, he ordered the 
Post-office to circulate the paper at an almost nominal charge. Fora 
long time a very considerable proportion of the printed literature of the: 
Indian vernaculars was produced either by the missionaries themselves or 
by those Hindus and Theists (notably Ram Mohan Roy, the founder of the 
Brahmo Somaj) who set up papers to resist the missionaries ; and in the 
Madras Presidency this has been largely the case, even to-the present 
day. 

In considering the history of the Vernacular Press, it must never be 
forgotten that the English newspaper press of India had been in 
existence nearly hdlf-a-century before the first native newspaper was 
published. Hicky’s Gazette had appeared in Calcutta in 1780; and 
Mr. Hicky, and numerous competitors and successors, had during all 
these years endeavoured to amuse and instruct the little English com- 
oflanits Gunetead Sith tho Indian Vernacular Boot cartes With it 20 oficial anthorty 
or sanction whatever. The writer wae for many years editor of the only Indian Quarterly, 
the Caloutia Review; and was, in that capacity, intimately associated with the whole Indian 
Press, English os well as Native, on en y unofimal ground. He is at present relieved 
from official duties, being on furlough; and ventures to hope that a humble contribution 
to the history of an important public question, from one whom rience and associotion 


ought to have taught something of its true bearings, may not unacceptable to the 
British public. 
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munity of Bengal by an infinite amount of scurrility and scandal, varied 
only occastonally by lucid intervals of fair and sensible journalism. 
Perhaps in no other line has thé progressive enlightenment of Anglo- 
Indian life and character been so marked, as in the tone of the Anglo- 
Indian Press, which at the present timo is hardly if at all inferior to the 
parent preas of England; but in early days the case was very different. 
And ‘the point to be remembered is, that until quite lately all discus- 
sions regarding the relations of the Indian Press to the ruling power 
referred mainly to this early Anglo-Indian Press. The “ Vernacular 
Press Act” of two years ago, which attracted so much attention in this 
country, was the first Indian legislative measure that has ever dealt with 
a real existent Native Press; in all previous legislation the Vernacular 
Press was only considered in the light of a potentiality that would pro- 
bably deserve more attention at some future period. At the time of 
AIr. Adam’s “Press Regulations” of 1828, the missionary newspaper 
of Serampore was the only journal published in a vernacular language ; 
and there were only six native papers, and these m-.no way political, 
when, twelve years later, Sir Charles Metcalfe abolished those regulations, 
and left the Indian Press to be dealt with by the ordinary laws of the 
land—supplemented on emergencies (according to Mr. Macaulay, then 
_ Law Member of Government, who drafted the Act) by the “ vast powers 
_with which Parliament has armed the Governor-General in Council.” 


| @rowth of the Mative Press, 1822-78. 


_ The caution and the frugality which characterize most natives of 
India in concerns involving the outlay of capital have been exemplified 
in the slow but steady growth of the Vernacular Press. There has never 
been any sudden increase in the number of native papers; nor, on the 
other hand, has that increase ever experienced any prolonged check. 
During the dark days of the Great Mutiny, the native editor, like 
every other institution of exotic growth, was swept away by the wave 
of insurrection when it rolled over a disaffected district ; but he speedily 
followed the English officers back again, when the latter were able to 
return to their posts. Of course there have been seasons of unusual 
excitement and activity with the Native Press, as amongst the journals 
of other countries; but these have been evidenced rather by the in- 
creased circulation of existing papers, by the issue of special editions 
and daily telegraphic “extras,” and so on, than by the creation of new 
organs. For instance, at the time of the Prince of Wales’s tour, and 
again at the time of the Delhi Assemblage, many of the more flourish- 
ing native papers had their special telegraphic correspondencé. So also 
during the Russo-Turkish War, the leading weekly papers published ` 
daily telegraphic “extras ;” they issued maps of the seat of war, and 
plans, &., specially prepared with fhe names of places transliterated 
into “the various vernacular characters; they published letters from 
Constantinople, and from correspondents with the Malta Expeditionary 
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Force; cartoons representing the Russian Bear and the British Lion, 
_ the Sultan and the Czar, Lord Beaconsfield and Prince Gortchakoff, and 
similar subjects, were reproduced from the English illustrated papers. 

A good idea of the slow but progressive rate at which the Native 
Press of India has increased in numbers may be gathered from a com- 
parison of the figures for Northern India at the end of the first 28 
years of its existence, in 1850, with those at the end of the second 28 
years, in 1878. In the year 1850 there were 28 vernacular papers in 
circulation in Northern India, and of these the average circulation was 
under 60 copies; the circulation of many was merely nominal, and only 
four boasted of a subscription-list of one hundred. In 1878 there were 
97 vernacular papers published in Northern India, of which 41 belonged 
to the North-Western Provinces, 34 to the Punjab, 4 to the Native 
States of Central India (the territories under the rule of Sindia, Holkar, 
and other chiefs), and 8 to the Native States of Rájputána. Turning to 
Lower Bengal, including Calcutta, in 1850 there were 16 vernacular 
papers, of which nearly all were published in Calcutta, and nearly all 
were sectarian rather than political; in 1878 there were 89, and all 
more or less political. The extension of circulation was much more 
rapid: one Calcutta paper (the Sulabha Samdchdr) had in 1878 a circu- 
lation far exceeding the circulation of the whole Native Press of India 
in 1850. Taking Northern India alone—that is, the North-Western 
Provinces, the: Punjab, Oudh, the Central India Agency, and R&jputéina 
—in 1878 two papers (the Oudh Akhbár, of Lucknow, and the Akhbdr- 
i-dm, of Lahore) had together a larger circulation than the total circu- 
lation of the Native Press of Northern India in 1850. 

At the present time there are about 280 newspapers regularly 
published in the various ‘vernaculars of India. Of these the Urdu 
journals are the most numerous, counting for nearly, if not quite, 100; 
and the most flourishing paper shows a weekly circulation of nearly 4000. 
They are the newspapers of the Muhammadans throughout India, and of 
many Hindus, too, in the North. The best Urdu papers, such as the 
Oudh Akhbár, of Lucknow, are written with considerable ability, and 
often display a keen insight into the great political questions of Europe 
and Asia. A few only, as yet, are really well and skilfully edited. In 
times of excitement, as noticed above, a good deal of enterprise is shown - 
in adding to the attractiveness of these papers. Many of them regularly 
receive, and comment on, the Muhammadan journals of Constantinople, 
Cairo, Tunis, and other foreign Musalm4n centres; of at least one of 
them (the Nusrat-ul-Akhbdr, of Delhi), a sharp and active correspon- 
dent is specially—and I believe permanently—located in Constantinople, 
whilst others receive letters from Mecca pilgrims and similar sources of 
foreign information. 

The Bengali papers number about forty; one of these has a circula- 
tion considerably over 5000, and, is sold at one pice (#4). Considering 
the very wide-spread of education in Bengal, the immense population 
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and wealth of the country, and the marvellous keenness and activity of 
the Bengali intellect, it must be said-that the Bengali vernacular papers 
do not take that prominent place in the Native Indian Press which 
might be expected. I have heard thia assigned to tHe comparatively. 
-apathetic attitude of the Bengali mind in reference to questions of 
current politics ; but I am inclined rather to attribute it to the fact 
that the best literary talent of Bengal is devoted to the cultivation of 
English literature. In Calcutta many English newspapers and -other 
periodicals are owned, edited, and written entirely by Bengali gentlemen ; 
two of these journals, the weekly Hindoo Patriot and the daily Indian 
Mirror, are admirably conducted, and will compare not unfavourably 
with high-class English newspapers. i 

“The Maráthi and Anglo-Maráthi papers number about 45; many 
of them display a certain amount of vigour and ability, but many long 
enjoyed the-unenviable distinction of being foremost ip propagating 
objectionable and even seditious political doctrines. Some of the 

- Gujaráti papers of Bombay are owned and written by Pársis ; and these 
usually offer a cordial and intelligent support to the Government, and 
in their comments on public questions evince a great deal of practical 
good sense and enlightenment. The Guojaráti papers number about 
80; and divide with those in Maráthi the attention of the reading 
public in the Bomhay Presidency and the Western Deocéan. ; 

The Tamil and Telugu papers of Madras, and the Burmese papers 
in the eastern peninsula, are politically unimportant, and call for no 
farther notice in this place. 

The total circulation of the Vernacular Press of India is estimated at 
about.150,000; an amazingly low figure when compared with the vast 
population amongst which it circulates. There are, however, two . 
peculiarities of the country io be considered, if we would estimate 
aright the influence of the Indian Press, as compared with that of other 
countries: the first is, the enormous number of. persons who read (or- 
get read to them) each copy of an Indian paper; the second is, the 
comparatively small’ number of individuals among aH these vast 
populations, whose opinions are of any political importance as leaders of 

. the masses. With regard to the first point, it must be remembered that 
each copy of an Indian paper will circulate for a much longer time, and 
. with a much wider range, than any paper would in Europe. The date of a 
paper goes for nothing among Hindus, and it continues to be read as long 
as'it hangs together. It may safely-be said that if a single copy reaches a 
village, or even a large collection of villages, its contents will sooner or later 
become known to néarly every man residing in the neighbourhood. And 
with regard to the second point, the vernacular papers are universally read 
-by every Chief, and by every high official and the other great men, in 
every one of the 460 Native States in India;‘they aré read by all the 
innumerable native employés of our own administration, by the students 
and teachers in all our thousands of schools and colleges, and by a very 
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large proportion of the great landed proprietors and rich merchants and 
bankers throughout the country. These are the classes*by whom the 
Vernacular Press is studied, and whose opinions it to some extent in- 
fluences, as a matter of course; and it cannot be doubted that, through 
these classes, it filters down to, and largely influences, for good or for 
evil, a very considerablo fraction of the masses of the people. There 
are at tho present moment about two millions of young Indians re- 
ceiving public instruction in the various schools and colleges of the 
country; and if we consider only the effect of the teaching of the 
Vernacular Press on this class alone, it will at once be seen that its 
influence must`be far greater than that suggested by a casual inspection 
of the numbers of vernacular papersin circulation. The Rey. J. Long, 
a gentleman who has lived amongst the natives of India during a period 
of thirty-two years, and has known them perhaps more intimately 
than any .living Englishman, writing in the Calcutia Review as long 
ago as 1850, said of the Vernacular Press :—“ The editorials, though very 
feeble, yet by the process of perpetual reiteration are producing a strong 
and deep impreasion on the native mind, and are moulding the opinions 
of thousands of intelligent and influential Hindus..... It was the 
Press, the Fourth Estate, that began to ruffle the stagnant surface of 
Hindu life.” 

An amusing, though rather unpleasantly suggestive, instance of the 
credulity of the masses, on whom this influence is exercised, was quoted 
by Mr. Thornton in the debate on the “ Vernacular Press Act ” of 1878 
in the Viceroy’s Council. It seems that two or three years ago, the 
General commanding the Lahore Division ordered a battery of artillery 
to proceed from Lahore to Amritsar, to test some transport arrange- 
ments; the local English paper, noticing this in a jocose spirit, said that 
the General would on a certain day “take the city of Amritsar by 
storm ;” the local vernacular journals literally translated the joke ; and 
the consequence was that the good people of Amritsar, on the day in 
question, shut up their shops, hid themselves wherever practicable, and 
awaited the storming ef the city in a state of universal fear and 
trembling. 

In spite of the very considerable development of the Vernacular 
Press, which I have endeavoured to illustrate in this section, it still 
labours under serious disadvantages; whilst many difficulties and dis- 
abilities have only been removed by the remedial measures of the last 
two years. Of the evils from which it still suffers, the chief is its 
poverty. The unremunerative character of native journalism is due, 
not so much to the lack of buyers of papers,—though this is a serious 
drawback, in a country where one man buys a paper’ for hundreds to 
read,—but rather to the entire lack of advertisements in a country 
whcre most internal commerce is ruled by custom instead of competition, 
and where consequently hardly any one ever thinks of advertising. From 
this it will be clear that only a few of the most flourishing papers can 
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afford to pay their editors and contributors liberally, after providing for 
the-costs of printing and-distribution ; still fewer can do all this and 
leave any profit to the proprietora. .The result is that, many papers ` 
‘subsist on the liberality of a wealthy patron—some. being the well- 
known and virtually-avowed organs of ambitious or public-spirited 
Chiefs. . Others trust to the liberality of the public by charging several. 
-rates of subscription; the higher (and often very heavy) rates being 
expected from the rich and the generous, and being usually charged to 
every subscriber until he makes objection. Others, again, pay neither 
editor nor contributors; they are edited by the proprietor of the 
printing-press, and for their original articles depend on any friend of 
his who may happen that week to be afflicted with an idea. And the’ 
farther result, until the recent remedial legislation, was,-of course, a 
vast amount of absolutely ifresponsible and reckless writing; and 
amongst the more disreputable papers,.a system of extortion and black- 
mail, the extent of which could anly ‘be guessed. from its occasional 
exposure, and from the unlimited opportunities undoubtedly afforded 
for such iniquities by the peculiar sensitiveness of the Indian mind. 

Notwithstanding all these disadvantages of native journalism in-India, 
many editors of vernacular papers are men of thought and education ; 
earnest and true men, anxious to lead their fellow-countrymen aright 
in the path of enlightenment, and to disseminate truth and knowledge. 
To all such the establishment of a Press Commissionership, when the 
Press Act was passed in 1878, was obviously a great boon; for it ` 
afforded them a source of authentic information about public measures © 
and events, to which-they could ‘refer for the authentication or con- 
tradiction of rumours and for similar purposes, without fear or favour, ` 
without any sacrifice of independence or loss of self-respect. Formerly 
the state of Indian society rendered difficult for them any sympathetic 
contact with the ruling classes; and they consequently could know very 
little at first hand of what was going on in the great world of politics 
around them, of what_the rolers thought or said among themselves, of 
the #uances of political life. To the English editor of an Anglo-Indian 
paper, the friendship of Officials, the gossip of the clubs, and the talk of 
social life generally, afforded sources of information and material for 
the exercise of the critical faculty, rarely accessible in any form ‘to his 
native competitor. The benevolent action of the Government has now 
mitigated the disadvantages of the latter, as far as possible, by making 
an officer of Government responsible for the duty of replying to such 
references and inquiries as would probably be addressed in vain to busy 
and overworked Secretariats. - 


Relations between the Vernacular Press and the Government, 1822-1878. 

Until the Press Act of 1878 the fortunes of the Vernacular Press 
were linked with and determined by those of the Anglo-Indian Press, 
as far as Government interference was concerned. At some indefinite 
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period during the old French War, a censorship was established in - 
India—mainly with the view of preventing intelligence of military or 
naval movements being supplied to the French cruisers. The penalty 
for disobeying the orders of the censure was deportation in the case of 
“ European-born British subjects,’ the only class provided for. At 
length, in 1818, an editor of European descent, but born in India, 
bethought himself of the fact that he was not included in this class, 
and boldly defied the law; and tho result was that the Marquess of 
Hastings abolished the censorship, and substituted for it a set of press 
regulations, In 1828, on the departure of Lord Hastings, Mr. Adam, 
the Senior Member of Council, became acting Governor-General for a 
few months, and he introduced a more stringent set of rules, agd 
obtained for them the formal sanction of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, a tribunal independent of the Gompany’s Government. 

At the very time that Mr. Adam was thus locally legislating for the 
Press, the Home Government had the subject under their consideration. 
They gave the new Governor-General, Lord Amherst, full authority to 
deal with it according to his discretion; and a Minute, signed by Mr. 
Canning and Lord Liverpool, and dated March 1, 1828, stated the 
grounds on which they had taken this step. The Minute was agreed to by 
the Court of Directors. Amongst other things, Mr. Canning said:— 


“ His Majesty’s Servants are deeply impressed with the dangers to which the 
British power in India may be exposed by the growing abuse of a licentious 
Press unless adequate measures of precaution are adopted. .... The par- 
ticular measures to be adopted for this purpose and the manner of carrying them 
into execution mnst be determined on the spot, and upon a more immediate view 
of the actual state of things than can be formed in this country..... His 
Majesty's Servants aro too sensible of the arduous responsibility imposed upon 
Lord Amherst not to feel it their imperious duty to afford him the most 
strenuous and cordial support in whatever measures he may adopt in the fair 
exercise of his discretion, to meet an evil go extensive in its operation and so 
formidable in its consequences.” 


Mr. Adam’s regulations’ remained in force from 1828 till 1885, 
during the Administrations of Lord Amherst, Mr. Butterworth Bayley, 
and Lord William Bentinck. Like the old censorship, they depended 
for their efficiency on the right of deportation vested in the Company’s 
Government. But the Charter of 1888 withdrew that right; fresh 
legislation was obviously necessary, and the subject engaged the careful 
attention of Lord William Bentinck and his immediate advisers, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe and Mr. (afterwards Lord) Macaulay—the latter then 
Legal Member of Council. Early in 1885 Lord William Bentinck left 
India ; Sir Charles Metcalfe became Governor-Gencral for about a year, 
and seized the opportunity (as Mr. Adam had done before him) to 
carry out his own views in regard to the Press, with the powerful aid of 
Mr. Macaulay. 

His views briefly were, to abolish all special Press legislation ; to 
trust generally to the deterrent effects, on the minds of printers and 
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publishers, of the terrible penalties (amounting in some cases to trans- . 
portation for life) of the ordinary penal laws of the land in regard to 
sedition and libel; and to trust, in the last resort, to the despotic ` 
power still vested in case of emergency in the Governor-General in 
Council. These measures were strongly criticised at the time, .and 
appear even to have subjected Metcalfe to persecution at the hands of 
the Directors, who refused him the Gorvernorship of Madras in conge- 
quence of their disapproval ; but they have been approved by the voice 
of history, as suited to the time. They gratified, at small risk, that 
dislike of all unnecessary interference with “‘the liberty of unlicensed 
printing,” which is the heritage of every Englishman. They were 
intyoduced after a long interval of profound peace, at a time when all 
political excitement had died out; and at a period of our rule when, in 
case of necessity, the sudden interposition of the deapotic power of the 
Government would not have been regarded as anything very undesirable. 
They smacked of a paternal despotism ; and at that time both English- 
men and Indians were well-contented that the English rule in India 
should be a mere despotism, provided only that it were paternal. In short, 
they harmonized with tho fearless and almost defiant bent of Metcalfe’s 
own feelings on the general question :.“ My notions,” eaid he,* “ of 
Indian policy begin and end in a powerful and efficient army ; our real 
strength consists in the few European regiments, scattered singly oycr 
a vast space of subjugated territory; my general creed is confined to 
two grand specifics, army and colonization.” No doubt, as long as we 
were content that our rule in India should rest solely on the strength 
and efficiency of our European Army, the Government could well afford. 
to be generous and indulgent, even to teachers and preachers of hope- 
less sedition; and I have already shown that, in Metcalfe’s time, the 
` Vernacular Press of India was in no way open to the charge of haying - 

even a seditious tendency.. =., - i p 

I have ssid that Sir Charles Metcalfe’s measmres were severely . 
criticised. There were not wanting those (vide Thornton’s “ History of 
the British Empire in India,” vol. vi. pp. 5078) who boldly asserted 
that the Governor-General had imprudently committed the Government 

_to a policy likely to produce serious difficulties and embarrassments in 
the future, for the sake of the immediate applause certain to follow a 
measure of seeming generosity: that he had acted the part of the 
indulgent father who gratifies his children by giving them a razor to 
play with. There seems little reason to doubt, considering the cir- 
cumstances of Metcalfe’s time, that this harsh judgment was as unjust 
as that other judgment which would condemn the more prudent and 
the more constitutional measures which altered circumstances have since 
rendered temporarily necessary. The true bearing of the question seems 
to have been admirably appreciated by that far-seeing politician, Mr. 
` Thoby Prinsep, perhaps the most experienced of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s _ 


* Marahman’s “ History of India,” vol. iii. p. 97. 
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advisers: ho cordially assented to the proposed measures, but at the 
same time boldly warned the Government that circumstances would 
alter, and other measures become necessary, in a not very distant future. 
He wrote: 


“I geo no immediate danger in the present state of things, nor is the future 
danger such as the existing laws would provide for better than laws made 
specially for the purpose when the danger threatena, Therefore, I cordially 
assent to the repeal of the laws. But I think the eye of the Government will 
Tequire to be kept continually upon the Press, and especially upon the Native 
Presa, for it is capable of being made an engine for destroying the respect in 
which the Government is held, and so of undermining its power. Our Govern- 
ment in India has beon called a despotism, but it is far from being so, inasmuch 
as it is bound by strict laws and is subject to an ever active responsibility to 
other authorities. Still, so far as concerns our Native subjects, they haveno 
voice in determining those lawa, nor in settling the constitution of the Govern- 
ment which rules them. If it were supposed that our power in India is quite 
independent of the state of the peoplo’s affections towards us—that the machine 
ef Government could do its work, maintain the army in discipline and efliciency, 
collect the revenues, administer justice, and provide a vigilant and not tyrannical 
police, even in tho extreme case that all the population had turned against us— 
then, indeed, might we be indifferent to the tokia of the Press, But no one 
goes this length, even in hypothetical argument; and therefore it is that I do not 
eontemplate entirely without apprehension the encouragement of the growth of a 
Native Press, which, judging from the spirit of discontent produced by our first 
experiments in the work of education, threatens to be hostile. At present this 
Press is nothing, and the controlling or influencing it would be an easy task were 
Government disposed to direct its efforts to do one or the other; but if we let it 
grow till the danger from it is imminent, we may then find it a giant to wreetle 
with. So long as discussion is carried on in English it is no more formidable than 
similar discussions carried on in England and America. The Government will 
have its advocates as woll as its asanilers, and considering that a large proportion 
of the best informed of those who mix in the controversy will be employés of the 
State, interested in maintaining it as an object of respect, I have little fear of the 
spirit that would prevail, or of the effect of leaving this branch of tho-Press 
entirely free. But the case is not quite the same with the Native Press; it may 
take a malignant turn, calculated and designed to set the whole population against 
us. The Government cannot then depend on having its cause fairly stunted, and 
much mischief may be done before the public authorities hear of what is going 
forward or think of providing remedies.” 


The same views, though not so clearly formulated, werc expressed by 
Sir Charles Mctcalfe himself, and also by Lord Macaulay. The latter 
wrote : 

“ Possessing as we do the unquestionable power to interfere, whenever tho 
safety of the Stato may require it, we surely ought not in quiet times to be con- 


stantly keeping the offensive form and ceremonial of despotism before the eyes of 
those whom nevertheless we permit to enjoy tho substance of freedom.” 


And Sir Charles Metcalfe added to this: “I do not apprehend 
danger to the State from a free Press, but if danger to the State should 
arise, the Legislative Council has the power to apply a remedy.” It. 
must, however, be acknowledged that Sir Charles Metcalfe scems hardly 
to have adequately considered what a vast amount of moral courage 
would be requisite, both in the Legislative Council and in the responsible 
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Government, for the-application of any’such remedy in the future,. 
should the nécessity for it-arise.- It must be perfectly obvious to every, 
one, thatinsuch a case the temptation to risk a great deal, rather. 
than incur the certain obloquy that must always attend anything 
savouring of repression, will always be very considerable. The Govern- ` 


ment of India itself, and its high officers, are hedged about by all the 
majesty of a great Empire—not to mention Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
“ strong and efficient army.” No echoes of. the utterances of the native 
papers can ever reach them, unless sought out in the discharge of sacred 
duty; for the Vernacular Press is absolutely unknown~to Englishmen 
in India, except to officials who read it as a matter of duty, and 
. Perhaps to a few professors and missionaries. It may safely be said 
that nothing but the strongest sense of moral responsibility could ever 
induce such a Government to imperil its own popularity and comfort, by 
any measure ‘calculated even to raise a suspicion of willingness to inter- 
fere with the liberty of the Press. The Lieutenant.Governor of Bengal, 
in supporting the Press Act, 1878, said: “I can very plainly foresee 
the misrepresentation and abuse to which the Government of India 
exposes itself by its determination to deal with this question in a bold 
and unflinching spirit, and I therefore desire, as a Member of this 
Council, de take upon myself my full share of responsibility for the 
measure.” 

. I shall now pass from the ENE N of 1885`to that of 1878, merely 
stopping to notice that the difficulties which led to the general measutes 
of 1878 had long before been locally felt, and roughly met by a local 


ordinance of only temporary application by the late Lord Lawrence, 
when Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. A regular censorship of the. 


Vernacular Press was established by Lord Lawrence in the Punjab, and 
lasted from 1857 to 1865. Lord Lawrence’s name is almost a sufficient 


guarantee that the measure- was an expedient one at the time of its’ 


introduction; but the experience gathered from its working was such 
as to enable the late Secretary of the Punjab Government, when sup- 
porting the amended Bill of 1878 in the Legislative Council, to con- 
gratulate the Government on the fact that the present measures in no 
way involve a censorship. ` 

-Sir Charles Metcalfe’s press PTE which was in force from 


1885 .to 1878, was ushered into existence by Lord Macaulay in the | 
following words :—“ Should it-be adopted, every person who chooses 
will be at liberty to set up a newspaper without applying for a previous , 


permission, but no person will be able to print or publish sedition or 
calumny without imminent risk of punishment” Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot, in introducing the Press Act of 1878, might have used almost 
identical, and yet far more liberal and tender words. He might have said : 
“Should it be adopted, every person who chooses will be at liberty to 
set up a newspaper without applying for a previous permission. Unless 
he publishes sedition or calumny, he may remain all his life ignorant 
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even of the existemce of a Press Act. Should he publish sedition or 
calumny, the fact will be carefully investigated, first, by the local 
officers ; should tkey be satisfied that sedition or calumny has been 
published, it will bə investigated secondly by the Provincial Government 
—t.e., by the Liettenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner, aided by 
his immediate advisers. Should these in turn be satisfied that tho 
offence has been committed, it will be investigated Jastly by the 
Governor-General and his whole Council, men of the highest character 
and the widest exprience in India. Should these, too, be satisfied of 
the commission of the offence, the offender will be publicly warned not 
to offend again, by a notification in the Gazette, and by a capy thereof 
served upon him, and may be called upon to enter into a bond pledging 
himself not to offe.d again. And finally if, after all this independent 
investigation and =fter this public warning, the offender should offend 
again, he will be liable to a penalty far milder than the transportation 
which would have ‘ollowed a conviction for sedition or libel under Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s régime—he will be liable to the pecuniary penalty of 
the forfeiture of his plant, copies of paper, and bond.” 

The above statement indicates the exact difference between the old 
law and the new. An important and distinctive feature of the new law 
obviously is, that -t is preventive rather than punitive; an offender is 
always to be allowsd a locus penitentia, if haply he will be wise enough 
to take warning ard to reform. From a practical point of view, perhaps 
the greatest differeace between the two laws was to be found in the fact, 
acknowledged by al, that the old law had become virtually unworkable, 
and consequently inoperative. And this state of affairs was especially 
undesirable at a tine of great political excitement induced by current 
events in Turkey, in Afghanistan, and in Central- Asia—a time, too, 
when the great development of the vernacular press had rendered it, for 
. good or evil, an educational agency of the highest political importance. 

The new law i: in every way more tender and liberal towards the 
vernacular press than the old one was. In its letter, it is more tender; 
for it provides for zhe most ample warning being given to all offenders, 
whereas the action of the old law could only reach a misguided editor ` 
by the thunderbolt of a State prosecution, descending from a clear sky, 
and involving (if successful) the irretrievable ruin of a felon’s doom. 
Under the new lar, only the most perverse and reckless can be touched 
at all; and even for such, the punishment is restricted to pecuniary 
penaltics—a restriction that will be found as reasonable as it is merciful, 
when we remembe> how much of such seditious writing may be ascribed 
to the ignorance snd folly of the writers, and to the long impunity 
enjoyed under an anworkable law. 

In practice, alsc, the new law is infinitely more merciful than the old. 
Under the old ccnditions, a mischievous or reckless writer was actually 
tempted, by the state of the law, into sedition that might at any time in- 
volve him in absolcte ruin ; for he was well aware that a State prosecution 
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even if it should bring ruin on himself, would certainly at the same 
time cause the Government an immense amount of anxiety and embar- 
ragsment ; it would arouse intense excitement througLout the land, kindle 
into a flame every smouldering cinder of discontent and attract to the 
persecuted editor the sympathy of every disaffected >r discontented soul 
among the warm-hearted and excitable millions of the people. Such a 
prospect offered, to all such foolish or misguided w-iters, a very strong 
hope indeed of absolute impunity; with just the bare possibility of a 
patriot’s martyrdom, sufficiently remote to commen] it to the “spirit 
of braggadocio” so aptly alluded to by the Mahfrajé Jotindra Mohan 
Tagore, the Native Member of Council who suppor ed the present law. 
No such martyrdom is promised by the commonp ace penalty of the 
new Act, a mere fine. And the reasonable ccrtainzy that such a com- 
monplace penalty will be the result of gross misconduct, is likely to be 
a much more efficient deterrent than any distant prospect of martyrdom, 
however ruinous. 

' Nor will any intelligent and impartial critic contend that the checks 
on the new law are not fully as efficient as those imposed under the 
old ; though it is true that they are not absolutely obstructive and pro- 
hibitive, as the latter had grown to be. The checis on the old law 
were, first, the public scandals and dangers of a State trial; and, secondly, 
the very great uncertainty of obtaining a convicticn from a jury, who 
would naturally consider the ignorance and helplessreas of the prisoner, 
and the frightful results that must accrue to him from a conviction. 
These checks were clearly not efficient, in regard tb the justice of the 
caso; they were merely obstructive, and fatally sx I have already 
detailed the checks on the present law, derived from the independent 
investigations of a large number of persons in posit.ons of the greatest 
responsibility—persons of the highest character anc the widest experi- 
ence, acting under the full consciousness that their ~erdict will be moat 
closely and critically scrutinized by the whole world. Theoretically, 
doubtless, such checks with all their advantages Lave not tho sacred 
sanction that is attached to the verdict of æ jury; but practically, and 
as a matter of common sense, it seems clear that this is (at least for the 
present) one of the cases in which we must either give up that sacred 
sanction, or else resign all control over evil-doing mcst mischievous alike 
to the Press, to the public, and to the State. 

I do not propose to enter into any discussion ef the tune of the 
vernacular press during the troubled period that precaded the enactment 
of the Press Law of 1878. Years before that enactment, Sir George 
Campbell, now M.P. for Kirkcaldy, had urgently diracted the attention 
of the Government of India to the utterly intolerable state of affairs. 
Months before, the Oudh Akhbar of Lucknow, the leading nativo 
journal of Northern India, and one often bitterly hostile to Govern- 
ment, published a most powerful series of articles, exposing the 
iniquities of the disreputable section of the Native ress, and earnestly 
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urging the immediate intervention of the Government: in 4he interests 
of the Press itself: and many other respectable papers followed 
suit. Ample evidence was adduced, in the Parliamentary Blue-book 
on the subject, to show that the tone of that disreputable section 
was as mischievous as it possibly could be; and it would be an especially 
odious task to rake up that melancholy evidence, under the present 
entirely altered circumstances. Mr. Thornton, speaking in the 
Legislative Council more than a year ago, most truly observed :—“ The 
intolerable license of the past has disappeared, and there is a most 
marked improvement in the general tone of the vernacular Press of 
India. I have noticed also a marked improvement in the style and matter 
of the articles published.” Proprietors of native papers were uñ- 
doubtedly stirred up, by the discussions of two years ago, to a keener 
sense of the responsibilities of their position. Thoy have in many cases 
secured the services of editors and contributors of higher education and 
better social position than were hitherto thought necessary. A 
feeling of responsibility for and interest in their papers appears to have 
taken the place of the old hap-hazard way of, filling them with the 
rhapsodies of any available schoolboy. Higher reasoning powers have 
brought with them more real independence, and sounder and infinitely 
more valuable criticism of public questions. I believe that no intelligent 
reader of the native papers can now doubt the reality of their change of 
tone; and so, in regard to this point, the dead past may be allowed to 
bury its dead. 

To Sir George Campbell belongs the credit of having been the first 
to insist publicly on the unworkableness of the old law, and the absolute 
necessity of a new and more summary one. On the 7th August, 1878, 
as Iieutenant-Governor of Bengal, he informed Lord Northbrook’s 
Government that the Advocate-General of Bengal, having been consulted 
about prosecuting a certain seditious article in the Halishahar Patrika, 
had officially recorded his opinion that the language of the law was 
very wide and somewhat vague; and.Sir George Campbell added :— 


“ The Lieutenant-Governor desires to take this opportunity of submitting his 
opinion thet a much stronger law on the subject is required than that which now 
exists. In England such things would, he believes, be punishable as gross libels, 
sedition apart. In this country not only is the Government required to furnish , 
proof of actual sedition in the case of the most scandalous and offensive publica- 
tions of this nature, but that offence is so qualified by the proviso,* that in the 
case of wretched Bengalee scribblera, whom no one supposes to have the courage 
to do anything olse than to render obedience to the lawful authority of Governa- 
ment, the matter becomes very complicated; and if there is any opening for 
doubt or argument, reasonable or unreasonable, the position in this country is 


* The proviso in the Penal Codo to which Sir George Campbell refers, runs as follows :— 
“ Suoh a disapprobation of the measures of the Government as is compatible with ad 
tion to render obedience to the lawfol authority of the Government and to rapport the 
lawful authority of the Government against wal attempts to subvert or rest that 
authority, 1 not disaffection. Therefore, the making of comments on the measures of the 
Government, with the intention of exciting only this species of disapprobation, is not on 
offence within this clause.” 


Ir 2 
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now such thgt a prosecution would probably involve an amount of litigation and 
scandal that would make the cure worse than the disease. ‘This is not the first time 
that a warning has been iasued and nothing more done, and meantime such things 
have got worse and worse. - . 

u What really means nothing in Bengal may be read and copied by others in 
other parta of India, in whose hands and before whose eyes such matters would 
really be highly inflammatory and dangerous. The Government cannot allow 
Bengalee schoolboys to write seditious fustian without running great risk, and 
more risk of the. spreading of such things All the boys in Calcutta may read 
and not rebel, but what would a frontier Pathan think if he reeds a tranalation 
of such things, and finds that such things are published with impunity ? 

« The Lieutenant-Governor requests that his strong opinion may be submitted 
to his Kixcallency in Council, that there should be a lew to punish summarily 
_ and severely, without all the eclat of a long prdsecution for sedition, those who 
®rite and publish mischievous and seditious libels on the Government, and to 
_ shut up newspapers which are thé vehicles of this language.” : 


It will be obeerved that Sir George Campbell’s recommendations 
seem to point to a much severer law than the one finally passed five 


years later; but very probably this was only because he had not ~ 


thought out all those mitigating clauses and checks which ultimately 
took'the sting out of the measure. The law was in substance suggested 
by him, and may not unfairly be designated as “ Sir George Campbell’s 
Act.’ Lord Northbrook, whilst declining to sanction the immediate 


introduction of fresh legislation, agreed with Sir George Campbell about 


the uneatisfactory state of the existing law. His Lordship ventured to 
suggest that the high officers of Government might “be able by the 
exercise of the influence which belongs to their position, to discourage 
aud very considerably to prevent native journalists from abusing the 
freedom of discussion which they possess under the British Govern- 
ment.” But Sir -George Campbell, in a reply dated 9th September, 
-{878, warmly disclaimed the “power of thus influencing the Native 
Preas..... He had rather not put himeelf in the position of threat- 
ening what he cannot do.” About two years later, e Bengali paper* 
alluded in the most seditious language to Lord Northbrook’s policy in 
the Baroda case, in a manner tending to justify the attempt to poison 
Colonel Phayre. Lord Northbrook, in a despatch dated 5th September, 
1875, noticed, with reference to the state of the law, that it appeared 
“by no means certain how the Act would be construed in Court ;” and 
concluded by saying, “The questions of the tone of the Native Press, 
of tha condition of the law, and of the propriety of altering it, ‘present 
very grave difficulties, and we propose to take another occasion of 
expressing our views upon them.” Lord Northbrook’s speedy retire- 
ment unfortunately prevented the fulfilment of this pledge; but the 
subject of it had now become too burning a question to admit of 
the possibility of being Jong shelved. In August, 1876, Sir Arthur 
Hobhouse wrote an able minute, in which he recommended that the 
“eZ Inia Tory same paper oppose fo Uvmediasnly afer tho Ab wan passed, iteppoared ia 
an entirely English dress, thereby removing itself from the operation of the law. ; 
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existing law should be tried in “a well-selected case;’ he declared 
“if such a prosecution succeeded, it would be a salutary’ lesson; if 
it failed either from the insufficiency of the law or from the bias 
of the jury, it would afford sound ground for fresh legislation.” Every 
Indian authority, however, who was consulted on this point, thought 
that the risk of failure was so great as to make the adoption of Sir 
Arthur Hobhouse’s suggestion imprudent. And finally the fresh 
legislation, without this preliminary trial, was pressed on the acceptance 
of the: Government of India, by the absolute unanimity (as shown by 
the Blue-book) of the whole official hierarchy of Eastern, Northern, 
Western, and Central India; wherein, every local Government, every 
. Lieutenant-Governor, every Chief Commissioner, all those in fact whose 
experience or position entitled them to offer an opinion on such a subject, 
declared it to be necessary. The law, as summarised above, was passed 
by the unanimous vote of the Legislative Council of India, a body of 
the most eminent men in the country, English and Native, official and 
non-official; the non-official element being composed of men of the 
highest distinction at the Bar, in commerce, and in the various open 
professions. 

That the time will come—and that at no very distant date—when 
all (even the most benevolent) special legislation for the Press will be as un- 
called for in India as it is in England, I doubt not. The “ razor” which 
Sir Charles Metcalfe was wrongly supposed to have put as a plaything into 
the hands of an infant Press, will become the natural right of a mature 
one; and the Vernacular Press of India is now showing every healthfal 
sign of a rapidly approaching maturity. Meanwhile, the policy of the 
Government has been, as it seems to me, to restrain the mischievous 
and the reckless by preventive rather than punitivo legislation; and to 
foster the further development and independence of the Native Press, 
by providing means of information about public measures and events, 
accessible to all without fear or favour, and as freely open to the poorest 
Native editor as to the richest and most popular of his English 
competitors. ° 

RorEn LETHBRIDGE. 


HELLENIC AND CHRISTIAN VIEWS OF 
BEAUTY. . 


NDESIGNED coincidences between men of great capacity have 
special value in an age of conferences and addresscs like the 
present. Great meetings are excellent for conventional statements, 
public amenities, and formal manifestoes, and it is just as well that 
opponents, however determined, should practise good manners, and 
perhaps learn mutual respect, by meeting each other personally, and 
exchanging circumlocutions and generalities which at best express - 
their willingness to let each other alone. But on such occasions. 
nobody says all he means, even if he means all he says; and by 
mutual amnesty men avoid seeing the real drift of each other’s state- 
ments. It is far more important for the progress of truth and know- 
ledge when two persons of proved powers and unquestionable honour, 
are drawn to the same subject without the least reference to each 
other, and work out real agreement of thought on different data and 
methods. The late and deeply-lamented Regius Professor of Divinity 
in Oxford, and the first Slade Professor of Fine Art, have of late, and 
one for many years, and in ever-varying form, given us highly original 
views on Natural Beauty; and any notable agreement in principle 
- between men so different in habits of thought, must be well worth 
our examination. 

Their great idea'in common is the argument for divine intelligence 
‘in creation, which: may be drawn from natural beauty, to support that 
drawn from natural design. Beauty indicates reason as clearly as 
mechanism does. Let us observe the concert of these statements. 
Professor Ruskin’s first: or theoretic definition of Fine Art is, man’s 
expressed delight in God’s work. _ Man, too, sees that it is good ; that 
is to say, in its natural state: he sees in nature a visible quality, like 
a hand-mark, which shows him that it is good, or of God. He calls 
that Beauty, and rejoices to imitate it after his fashion and according to 
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his views.* . He may call what we call God’s work the work of Nature, 
the laws of Nature, of elements and forces, of anything which is not 
an Intelligent Will or Personal God: the “ supervening finish”} of 
beauty, whatever it is, is there and undisputed. Now, says the 
argument of Professor Mozley,{ beauty is there; it is seen; and it can 
only be there by being seen. It is inexplicable. It stands upon the 
threshold of the mystical world, and excites a curiosity about God; 
that is to say, about the reason which appeals through beauty to our 
reason. In seeing it man is conscious of a veil and curtain, which has 
the secrets of a moral existence behind it. It requires reason to see 
it: it is an appeal to a rational mind, and can only proceed from mind. 
And, further, the following saying of the Rev. Hugh Macmillan’s is 


almost the burden of his teaching from the external shows of nature: 


——that their beauty is essentially symbolic; and that it may be said 
(speaking carefully, and by analogy only, of human feeling, as attributed 
to God), that this stamp of loveliness and delight is the expression of 
His rejoicing in His works, the symbolic witness. by which He yet 
pronounces them good. It is remarkable, once more, that what we call 
Dedalian beauty, or visible excellence and unspeakable ingenuity of 
contrivance, appeals also to the reason through the eye, and is called 
beauty by analogy, though it is in fact the argument from intelligent 
contrivance ; corresponding to the comparatively unused argument from 
the sentiment of natural beauty. Again, Professor Mozley observes, 
with great subtlety, that contrivance for man’s benefit is independent of 
man’s understanding, and will work for him however he may reject its 
idee, and whether he pays any attention to it or not. “ But it is essen- 
tial to the very sense and meaning of natural beauty that it should be 
seen by reason’s eye. Inasmuch, then, as it is visible to reason alone, 
we have in the very structure of nature a recognition of reason, and a 


distinct address to reason, and an indication of a Present Creator 


appealing to us by His work.” 
Perhaps the best illustration of this irrepressible re-appearance of 


natural beauty, under whateseem the least favourable circumstances, is 
that in “ Modern Painters,” vol. iv. p. 198. It is there pointed out§ 


* This may be extended to beauty of contrivance, tation, or mechanism, which we 
have called Dedalian beauty, os as to beanty of 

+ dreyryrépero reds, Ar. Eth. Nio., Of happin ing on the well-orderėd life of 
the eae t on on Nature, p. 145. 
g“ forms which in other things are produced by slow increase, or ual abrasion 


of sur are in the Aigmlles produced by rough fracture, where is to be 
the law of existence. A rose is rounded by, ita owi soft ways of gro : a reed is bowed 
into tender curvature by the piemsure of the breeze ..... but Natare gives us in these 


mountains a more clear demonstration of her will. ‘Growth,’ she seems to say, ‘is not 
essential to my work, nor concealment, nor softness, but curvature 1s; and if I must 

my forms by breaking them, the fracture itself shall be in curves. If, instead of dew and 
ruahine, ths only instrum ents I am to use mo the ligh and tho frost, then their forked 
tongues eS Wedgos aliall mork coe ag lawa of ten er line. Devastation instead of 
a may be the taak of all my elements, and age after age may only prolong the unreno- 
vated ruin ; but the Rope eae oftypioal beanty which have been ‘adie over all creatures 
shall nos therefore be abandoned ; and the rocks shall be ruled, in their perpetual perish- 
ing, by the same ordinances eee thie are of thia.road and the blush of the rose.’ 
—Afodern Painters, Part V., ch. xiv., val. iv., p. 198. 
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how the continued ruin and disintegration of mountain peaks, effected 
by various causes and incalculably vidlent forces, nevertheless ta k 
place in agreement with laws of fair curvature; so that continued 
destruction ever renews natural beauty, besides its ministry to human 
awe.. And here we might return to Dr. Mosley’s further inquiry into 
the dag and origin of the emotion called awe or solemnity, and that 
delight in it which is so popular as to be almost universal; bat his’ 
most important Sermon- on Nature ought to be faithfully studied 
- and cannot be transcribed here. It has additional weight at the present 
time, because it appeals to the senso of sight, which is the nearest 
appeal by Spirit to reason through sense. Beauty is as much a pheno- 
penon as oxygen or ‘hydrogen : as good a fact as torpedoes and vivi- 
section, blood-poisoning and river-poisoning, typhoid or grenade shell, 
or any other product of modern civilization, which may possibly console 
us for her absence. Faith may be pronounced immoral, hope smitten 
. on the mouth, love analyzed into what is gracefully called natural: 
fanction ;-all three are blasphemed and denied by pretty nearly the, 
whole literary generation ; but it does not suit culture tọ deny beauty,’ 
or materialism to quarrel with culture. And irrefragable beauty does 
certainly, to those who concede the possible existence of Spirit, or ‘to 
any person whenever he does so, seem like a personal appeal for His . 
own and due.glory, from the Father of spirits to man. We cannot 
ase why Goethe’s view of nature as a manifestation of God should be 
. accused of Pantheism. He does not say the Earth-Spirit is divine; he 
says his office is to weave for God the vesture man sees him by. And 
Carlyle adds, in words yet weightier, that: nature, which is the Time- , 
Vesture of God,.and reveals Him to the arise, hides Him from the- 
foolish.* : 
The spirit of art, then, to Theists and upwards in- the scale of creed, 
is the spirit of aspiring or adoring delight in the sight of God’s works. 
And my reason.for repeating this definition for the fiftieth time is, that 
it appears to be altogether forgotten by modern artists and critics ; or 
it has been: repeated conventionally till its is worth nothing on the 
exchange of genuine convictions. And there appears just now the more: 
reason for reproducing this sufficiently great and true. idea, because its 
withdrawal or partial effacement seems to be grievously felt in English 
aft, In French work, as we have it, such absence is not felt, because 
the spirit of- self-expression, and skilful and witty display of human 
emotion; good, bad, and indifferent, is and always has been the be-all ~ 
and the end-all of French art. It is highly trained in ‘learning and 
technics ; it is vivid, powerful, logically in accordance with its own 
rules; it is often..noble and aspiring; but it is without, God in this 
world, and strongly preferred by a majority on this side the Channel 
for that reason. i 
` But we are not here concerned with French-art, ~- The object of the 


.# Sartor Resartus, oh. viii, Bk. IL. 
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present writer is to go back once more to the Greek view of nature and 
of beauty, sanctos ausus recludere fontes. Let us see whether that was 
religious or irreligious, godly or godless. If it shall be proved to be 
atheistic like that of the modern Renaissance, so much the worse for 
both Art and Religion ; meaning by the latter word in this place, man’s 
knowledge of God through His visible works. But if the Greek view 
of beauty be found to have been Pantheistic only, and that in the 
Theistic sense,*—so that the Attic citizen really thought the olives of his 
Academe had something of an unknown God in them, or manifested 
God to him,—then it is no use trying to appeal to his life as godless, 
or to his art as irreligious. He did not know God, but he certainly 
sought after Him. He was, no doubt, rather superstitious, as St. Paul 
told him; and as had been remarked of him in another tono sy 
Thucydides 400 years before. His Deisidemonia sometimes did him ` 
more harm than’good ; but he did, after his fashion, believe in God, and 
feel after Him, as manifested by natura] things. He thought Nymphs 
lived in the ‘streams, and Dryads in the oaks, and that Athene was 
somewhere about Athens, chiefly in the Parthenon. But he thought 
Athene was * his goddess” in good earnest, and that she might be one 
manifestation of the one Oetov ; and, moreover, that the Nymphs and 
Dryads would know, if he polluted the land by murder, or other evil 
deeds, beneath their oaks, or by their streams. He believed in a 
Theion or Divinity, and in a kind of watchful police of spirits and local 
heroes dead and gone before; who would not have their land polluted 
by his ain. And for a time, and in a measure, he ruled himself ac- : 
cordingly. In the Periclean, or Pheidian age, the Athenian soldier, 
seaman, and legislator was about the last person in the world to look 
to as an example of “ Nature’s happy Agnosticism.” As our 
Gothic ancestors built churches for modern infidels to criticise, or con- 
template as denuded of their associations and their reverence; 8¢ 
Pheidias and Ictimus, who certainly believed very much more in God 
than the modern Renaissance, bequeathed it the Parthenon, to make 
the most of, not as an,argument for Greek Theism, but for modern 
Atheism. It has again and again been pointed out how sympathetically 
St. Paul deals with his Areopagitic audience. He addresses them almost 
as one of themselves, only he has this special message which, he knows, 
they all so desire and long to hear ; “ Whom ye ignorantly worship, Hin’ 
declare I unto you.” We do not mean to pursue this again.t All we 
have to say is that appeal by side-wind to Greek art as unconnected 
with Religion, and the service of God, is utterly out of the question. 
Nature worship is still worship, however untaught and misdirected. 

It has been said, with truth, that’ the stronger side of the 


* Pantheimn, when i o Tapani the lee the Infinite in the Finite, of God 
in Nature, is Atheism. en explained to mean the absorption of Nature in God, of the 
Finite in the Infinite, it amounts to an exaggeration of Theiam. Flemng’s ‘‘ Vocabula y 


~ of Philoso 


y.” 
t Se “Pheidias in Oxford,” CoxrmmoraRyY Review, March, 1879. 
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Greek worship of Beauty is that the Greek considered human Beauty 
symbolic of Divine, That is to say, he was in possession of one ‘great 
branch of Dr. Mosley’s argument; but arrived at imperfect conclusions, 
being hampered partly by imperfect analysis, and partly by his own more 
imperfect morals. He argued thus: Physical beauty i is everywhere ; but 
is represented by human beauty, since man is gredter and better than 
other animals, and is the proper standard. Human beauty is, first analo- 
gous to, and secondly symbolic of, an ideal, typical, or Divine beauty. ` 
Thirdly, the physical side of human beauty is, in many cases, and ought | 
to be in all, co-ordinate with ideal, or moral, or mental beauty. Al these 
adjectives were, if not confounded, at least not perfectly defined or distin- 
guished, in the Greek mind, up to the latter days of Socrates -at least.’ 
Bat the Greek mind was shrewd as well as subtle, and practical ay ' 
well as creative. What stands so much in the way ‘of our endeavours 
to understand it is, in fact, that Beauty was a real and practical thing 
in its sight. The modern Englishman can get up a knowledge of 
beauty as an article of commerce, honourable or the contrary ; to tho 
Athenian it was an element of daily life, and a basis of his many - 
thoughts about himself. It is one of the great responsibilities of having 
the Faith in Christ set before one, that it must be taken or left, and 
nothing else will answer the same questions about oneself. Right or 
wrong, it ia a hopéfal hypothesis of mankind, and of every man; and 
if you leave it, and try to make another for yourself, you incur a 
responsibility which Phidias or Pericles, or Strepsiades, or Diceopolis 
of Acharnæ, or any other Zeugite or Thete—none of them incurred. 
These -had, in fact, nothing better than Beauty (as they understood the 
word and the thing) wherein to find a sign of God, a token of immor- 
tality, and right and final end of evil. They never heard Sti. Paul; 
they were not, like us, heirs of ninéteen ages of men all dead in faith ; 
they were the fathers, of whom the Apostle did not despair, who felt’ 
after God. But having to feel after Him blindly, and to construct a 
theory of Him for their own use, they took the great natural beauty 
in which they lived as a guide to Him and sign of Him; and looked, 
as in a glass and darkly, for some kind of Beauty of Holiness, which 
should include all others; -which should not only possess, but be the- 
ideal fountain of strength, and beauty, and wisdom, and right, and the 
knowledge of all things whatever, as they are and no otherwise. This 
ldea, or universal antitype, had for its type every fair or good sight a 
Greek saw all day. The Agalma of Athene, the long friexes of gods and 
heroes, the blue water and whistling breeze of the Agean, the horse, 
and the olive, the cypress, and nightingale, and violet-bed by the well 
-—these were all part of the witness of beauty! And he did’ not hear 
their witness as a rhetorical dilettante; he thought if all these con- 
cretes were fair, and noble youths and maidens fairer yet, then the 
man perfected in self-balanced righteousness and knowledge, the 
Sophron, was fairest of all, and the best sign of God to all men: He. 
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ought to have felt as a corollary, as Minucius Felix, the keen Roman 
lawyer-convert said in his day, that no idol in the likeness of man 
should be set up for God, since man himself was made in God’s own 
image. ; i 

Now after many days we are recalled, by an Oxford Hellenist (as we 
venture to call any person with considerable knowledge of Greek) to 
the thought that natural beauty is a sign of God; that the mechanism 
of creation is, and was, designed by a designer, not only for man to 
live by, but to dwell on with wonder, admiration, hope, sense of sup- 
port in belief. As it was a central witness in the Greek Theology, 
so it is an important one in our own. The older and simpler Greek 
of Marathon would be involved in a kind of Pantheistic demonology of 
local presences. He would say, I live among these haunting good 
neighbours of nymphs and heroes; they are children of the gods, and 
make the beauty of the scenes they live in, therefore this delight of tho 
eye I find in that scenery is Divine, and shews me there is a God. Or 
later, he might let Plato say the same thing for him in abstract terms, 
that tho ideal of beauty is the ideal of the God and Father of us all. 
It may bo submitted that many moderns of the Renaissance had better 
do the same, and that the Renaissance determination to do nothing of 
the kind is a bar between it and any true Hellenism. Dr. Mozley is 
simply as Hellenic in his view of Greek beauty as Sir F. Leighton, or 
Professors Poynter or Richmond. Nature was to Pheidias, as to Goethe 
and these moderns, the Time Vesture, a raiment whereby we see God, or 
the mirror wherein He shows us of Himself; and it is time that Theists 
of these latter days should see how much they have in common with 
the fathers of our art, our soul-wisdom, and hand-cunning. Avd it is 
really a thing to be most thankful for, that a trained theologian and 
metaphysician, wholly devotcd to the teaching of the Christian faith, 
should reopen this connection between the phenomena of natural beauty 
and spiritual thought, between the body and its earthly perfection 
(with other and earthly things in theirs), and the final ideal, or perfec- 
tion, or Holiness, or Lord gnd Rest of the soul. 

That such a true “ renascence” of principle should have issued from 
Oxford through the utterances of her Regius Professor of Divinity, and 
her first Slade Professor of Art, is auspicious enough in itself; and it 
points to some reaction from that contempt or despondency about 
beauty, as good at all, or useful at all, or practical at all, or anything at 
all, or in any sense worth living for, which has long enough prevailed 
in that seat of learning, and in the country which it now rather too 
faithfully and promptly reflects and represents. That this principle has 
been forgotten is evident, and it has been proved also that that is not in 
fact our fault; for that beauty soon ceased to be a guide to Greek 
thought, because of the complete failure of Greek morals. We have 
cnough to blame ourselves for; but we did not poison Pheidias, or 
make Praxiteles compose Aphrodites from contemporary Laises and 
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Thaises ; or introduce rhypopaphy or pornography. Our.very vices 


are mere copies, as far as they have anything to.do with art. Onur fault - 


is, first, in undue, though not unnatural, suspicion of art; which 
throws many either into ascetic rejection, or into highly undesirable 
insurrection against decency. Secondly, in our determination not 
only to follow- the Greek discipline in art, but to neglect our own 
Gothic landscape-motives because the Greek made man: the standard 
of drawing. Thirdly, we are wrong in allowing science to browbeat 


us ridicalougly out of art and religion, both at once, and in the same 


way. 


When we speak of the decline of artistic spirit or inspiration, it must 


- be remembered that we only echo the complaints of skilled teachers 
and thoughtfol scholars, as a pretty wide experience and observation 
entitles us to do. It does seem that the general incredulity of the age 
has a great deal to do with this faintheartedness in art. It is not want 
of skill; we have men as skilful as lived in the Florence of Michael 


Angelo, if not as in the Venice of Titian. It is that poverty of spirit, 
which has the same effect on the painter, as the not believing or utterly ` 


not caring for what he says has on the orator. The advocate states his 
case with sound and fury, quite irrespectively of the facts; the historical 
painter heeds no facts, for he is incredulous of history. And as this 
condition of mind, now universally affected in the literary and scientific 
world, seems due chiefly to the popular pursuit of acience, we wish to 
“make some observations as to the bearing of the latter on modern art. 
_It does not seem likely to do any more good to art than the old Greek 
and Latin education and standard. That ignored sculpture and archi- 
tecture, but it made us read Herodotus, and supplied the imagination 
with whole galleries of unrealized -subjects, which may yet be worked 
out, now that we have painters who are also scholars. The old classical 
teaching supplied fair and appreciating critics, who partly felt that art 
has other. objects than white muslin. Now we have a glut of third-rate 


4 


chemists, instead of third-rate classics; they are no doubt useful and - 


blameless, but their pursuit does not seem tp bring them into contact 
with art or higher thought; but to tend only in the direction of com- 
merce, in cheaper and worse manufactures than ever. In fact, analytic 
education makes against the creative search of beauty, which defies 
analysis. Stronger and loftier minds thus trained may posseas, and 
- often do possess, good tastes and high aspiration; but aspiration involves 

a mysterious factor in all its operations, and painting will not flourish 
on the principle that nothing can come ont of the sack but what is in 
the sack; for man is, after all, more than a sack capable of turning 


itself inside out. History, he thought, till lately, was the marvellous _ 


record of his life—art was the illustration of his life. Now, the 
chief results of science on the life of the spirit are negative. Love, 


delight, adoration, are only scientifically expreaséd as unknown forces « 


and quantities not at present evaluable. They look like elements 
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of another: and spiritual life; and that science denies. Conse- 
quently, the only thing science has ‘proved is that on its own data 
(which only it will recognize as grounds of thought) life is not worth 
having.* A 

One may hang on without God in this world, as students of naturo 
and culture do; because one does not know where else to go. One 
may continue to discharge natural functions, in the same spirit as some- 
body who has missed his train at Normanton or Didcot, and must wait 
till he is taken on. A man has a family and friends, and cannot well 
go off in a massacre; and so he stays with them, as he cannot ask them 
to come with him. Or he retains recondite interest in his specialties, 
and what: he calls discovery ; lives in lecture-room rivalries, expatiatgs 
in Reviews, and clamours for the endowments now retained by the 
priestly euemies of the human race. Autolatry certainly supports and 
advances its devotees in this world; as the devil used to do, when we 
were allowed to keep one. Science, culture, and esthetics, or their 
best advertised professors, are at present united by a joint cupidity, 
founded on a common atheism ; or, let us say, agnosticism ; or use any 
other unmeaning term which the Decadence may demand. It has its 
aim, its reasons, its logic, and the courage of its opinions. There is no 
God, and theology is endowed. Argal, that money ought to go to 
School Boards and laboratories; and that is the propelling force of 
University Commissions. 

But for society in general, scepticism is like any other modern pur- 
suit: matter of self-indulgence for the luxurious classes, and of com- 
merce for the rest. Its object is purely pecuniary to the great mass of 
students. You have to follow the tone of your leaders, or you will not 
get on, or be numbered among professors now, or be put into the priest’s 
office when the time comes. Principal Tulloch long ago remarked on 
the advantages of a sceptical profeasion, and if a lad has been educated 
in culture freo of prejudices, he is naturally without scruple in availing 
himself of it. A very sensible German savant, in the Times the other 
day, writing on vivisectidn with the phlegm of his country, said tho 
only good he saw in physiology was, that it enabled him to maintain a 
wife and family ; and outsiders can see no more in any other scientific 
avocation. As for the dogged determination of physicists to have truth, 
whatever it is, and the like, that seems practically to amount to little 
more than unlimited defiance of all blasphemy acts. Theoretically, it 
resembles the dogged determination of the little boy who would not 
leave off crying for the moon. Now, though the history or science of ` 
religion may not be of itself specially favourable to art, an atmosphere of 
aggressive irreligion is directly against the loftier, more poetic, or crea- 
tive spirit of art. There is no poetry in modern science, because in 
rejecting God it rejects the element of awe, and the hope of any know- 


* This paper was written before Mr. Mallock’s work on the subject, which the writer i 
has not yet read. 2 
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ledge except its own discoveries; and whatever these may be, they 
result either in recondite fact or mathematical formula. The interest ' 
they possess is confined to the salaried specialist, unless commerce can 
make something of them. The question of their utility may be argued 
pro and con. Whether the benefits of over-production, crowded popn- 
lation, great industrial fortunes, and big cities, counterbalance their 
unquestionablo evils, is not our affair. But science and analysis, and 
all her fruits, are directly against the higher feelings about beauty, and 
that love of Nature on her outside, which is the ground of all art, high, 
low, and intermediate. 

Sight and the joy of sight, sound and its strange and manifold’ 
appeal, both raise, with all the delight they arouse, the undefined long- 
ing, which is both joy and pain, for some immeasurably better thing. j 
How true is Mr. Saunders’s observation in the “ New Republic,” that 
poetry is the most treacherous handmaid of priestcraft. So are all the ` 
arts, and well they may be; for to priestcraft, or as we say to religion, 
they owe their continued existence. The appeal so eagerly made by- 
artistic immoralists to science, begging her, on the ground of a common 
athelam, to come down and deliver them from virtue, can never lead to 
a stable alliance. Science may be godless if men will have it so, and 
scientific men may be immoral, though we do not know any who 
are at all that way; but mere denial and plain wickedness will not 
produce any beauty, or disprove the fact that the traditions of art were 
preserved by religious persons. Jt was their error to abjure natural 
beauty ; but they nevertheless desired a beauty of the Spirit in their 
spiritual city. And to this day the essence of all art worth having 
is a delightful self-discontent, or longing, or aspiration; and beauty 
and all its works protest for ever with Augustine, against the denying 
spirit of analysis: Fecisti nos ad Te, Domine; et inguietum eat cor nos- 
trum donec requiescat in Te. 

We think some graye attention ought to be paid to this longing or 
aspiring tendency, which is, as matter of fact, experienced under the 
highest influence of the nobler arts, and certain phenomena of external 
nature. It may be an illusion of which our scientific teachers must 
regretfully deprive us; but we are quite as sure of it as of our own 
existence. And having just quoted the “ New Republic,” we cannot 
help recurring with a sense of delectable incongruity to the Sermon on 
Nature by Professor Mosley. It is agreeable to pass to a profound 
writer who is not dull, from a brilliant one who is not shallow. >Pró- 
fessor Morley and Mr. Mallock both insist, each in his way, on the 
religious bearings of the modern feeling for Nature in its pictorial 
aspect.. The Professor speaks to the following purpose: we shall not 
quote the undergraduate now, partly because he deserves to be read ` 
through with great attention; and certainly to be read over again by 
those who have only considered the “New Republic” as the brightest 
and keenest of squibs. The Sermon on Nature points out that the 
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argument from Beauty is an independent and formidable supplement 
to that from Design :— ee ° 


“When the materialist has exhausted himself in efforts to explain utility in 
nature, it would appear to be the peculinr office of beauty to rise up suddenly as 
a confounding and baffling exfra, which was not even formally provided for in 
hisscheme. It is essential to the very sense and meaning of beauty that it 
should be seen; and inasmuch as it is visible to reason alone, we have thus in 
the very structure of nature a recognition of reason and a direct address to 
reason, wholly unaccountable unless thera be a higher reason or mind, I 
sny beauty is visible to reason alone. What makes the beauty of a great 
spectacle of nature? Why should we be affected by visible objects in the way 
we are—by so many oat ae feet, by masses, projections, angles, vapour, 
colour, space, and extent? The only accurate information we can obtain about 


these facts is that which a surveyor or page can give us: the factg 
themselves are wholly inadequate to account for the poetical impression they 
produce. The glory of nature really resides in the mind of man: there ia an 
inward intervening light through which the material objects pass. The brute 
sees ull the objects which ere beautiful to man, only without their beauty ; 
which aspect is inhorent in man, and part of his resson.” 

Now, as beauty requires reason to see it, its existence is an express 
acknowledgment of rational Mind. And that cannot proceed except 
from mind. . 

Beauty stands on the threshold of the mystical world, and excites a 
curiosity about God. Curiosity about His attributes and relation to 
ourselves (which are inscratable) is a strong part of worship and of 
praise—in those, correctly speaking, who have not yet deprived them- 
selves of the capacity for either. In short, the theoretic faculty in art, 
as Professor Ruskin calls it; the curiosity of worship and praise, as 
Professor Mosley calls it; and the emotion of delighted longing, as yet 
short of worship and praise, as I think Mr. Mallock describes it,* are 
the same feeling in different states and persons. 

It ison a habit of contemplation like this that all the best prospects 
of art for our generation appear to stand. Without it, art has no theory 
and no interest ; it sinks into dilettantism and genre painting, furniture- 
pictures and patterns, china-collecting, and the collecting nuisance 
in general, artistic créfonnes and artistic crétinism or criticism. Copy- 
ing and dulness of invention are the too well understood pest of our 
artist-workmon. But if a sterile age of repetition and learned languor is 
come or coming, when leading painters are to give up hope of original 
subject, and the public select canvases only with a view to harmony 
with their wives’ dresses, why art will be all copying, and beneath and 
beyond any expression of one’s indifference to it. There never was 
such a thing as a learned age: but it may be well that a certain number 
of persons of no invention, and unskilled as workmen, should be learned 
in art as registrars, critica by comparison of age with age, and in fact 
as historians of art; and that they should hold a certain considerable rank 
as teachers of, or talkers about art. But when they come to be numerous, 


* “ New Republio,” a. p. 169, 3rd ed. 
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and to assort in full coterie that a critic is to.write about art without 
‘being a workman, and.the workman not to care about nature because 
the critic does not choose to study it ;- then they appear likely to stand 
in-the way of any real national improvement. Our hopes for all are 
based on the study of Nature, because freshness is wanted everywhere, 
` and she is never stale; because originality is wanted everywhere, and . 
- she never fails to suggest ; because discipline is wanted everywhere, and 
` she will enforce labour, and her own majestic and all-reconciling laws - 
ef curve, colour, and composition. Thirty years ago the painter’s 
study of nature seemed to risé by easy slopes to the higher ideal: now., 
trade and science both join to shut out any ideal at all. Scientific - 
incredulity, and the commercial standpoints of our privileged ‘ genera- 
tion, alike ignore what won’t prove and what won’t pay. Science can 
only tell us it can find nothing spiritual, and will,:in an indefinite time 
er with help of some undetermined factor, prove that there is none to 
find. Commerce enforces cynical luxury: it is good. always to have 
what others cannot get, not to have high: desires’ and cheap content. 
Both enforce a stupid hardneas of heart which always checks imagina-- 
tive conception as far as it can. Both are entirely against that future 
and unpractical longing for some great spiritual good exterior to our- 
selves, which is the crux of materialism; and against which agnostics 
fight with a hatred and defiance far excelling any Christian dread of 
the devil. Neither realize nor care for history, which is to them an old _ 
almanac, to the-painter and scholar the written tragedy of man, fruitful - 
ef all high thought and noble subject. Science would use art, like 
every other means of expression, which can be applied to the purposes 
of material analysis; but if used for those purposes only, art becomes 
material in her hands. Trade would use art to help to sell her goods, and ° 
for quantity’s sake wants to make art mechanical. The analyst who learns 
to draw does so for the sake of analysis, as the painter who learns 
anatomy does so for the sake of painting. Applied art cannot of course 
extend its sphere, or uplift itself beyond that to which it is applied. 
The rights, or natural hold of science on “art, should never be dis- 
puted. All true work is scientific, and inaccurate art is no art at 
‘all. But it will not do-to confine art to the demonstrable or the 
verifiable.* Anatomy: is demonstrable to the senses if you like to 
trust them. You can prove the right curvature of Atalanta’s spine and 
the proper angle of her radius and ulna, as° she stoops after the apple; 
you can make out a ‘case for every muscle in Meilanion. Both are 
beautifal too; -but they do not include all art, or exclude all other 
subjects of art. It is melancholy to think that our best painters can 
find heart to -go no further me Greek panel tien, reas 


rule, boa aa Dohody is ever believed to tell the accurate truth about his own per- 
eeptions, = : 
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Dictionary takes them ; or, at all events, that they only sit at the fest 
of Smith. Hellenic painting should be something more tlfan bodily 
beauty plus anatomical knowledge, and we are not called on to turn the 
theatre of Dionysius into a dissecting school. And that is the object, to 
the anatomical painter, who thinks with Gustave Doré that “ il faut 
fourrer la main dedans.” What was right or excusable in Michael 
Angelo, was the ruin of his scholars. Even now it seems hard fora 
painter to resist the demonstrable dignity of the savant. And it is 
offered him if he will only. fall down and worship analysis, if he will 
only remember that flesh is ficsh indeed, and bone nothing but phos- 
phate of lime; that life is the Lord knows what, and that there is no ' 
< Lord. What is the use of painting sunrise gnd sunset? What do 
they prove? Both are explained; there is none that maketh his suns 
to rise; and nobody is more or less evil or good than anybody clsc. 
Why represent storm or calm? ‘There is no more awe in the one, 
and no more joy in the other; nobody ever sent the former or the 
latter rain, or made a way for the lightning or the thunder. Growth 
and budding earth-life ; well, itis all force, we know what to call it, 
and that is what we want. It looks very nice? Yes, so does a well- 
done preparation in a bottle. It is formidable to all who believe even 
in the elementary principles of morality, how soon the faith in all 
things, from the Nicene Creed to the laws of decency, can be 
taken out of a man. 

We do not know enongh of the Religion of Humanity to speak very 
confidently about it. It seems to bring its select professora into a 
state of esoteric autolatry which must make them thoroughly comfort- 
able; but it does not seem to possess any of the qualities of a popular 
creed. It has only a negative side. Worshipping Humanity, after 
all, meane worshipping yourself in the name of humanity, and may 
make a man interesting as a study, but scarcely formidable as a 
propagandist. If you do not believe in God, you can adore Comte, 
or any dead or living Frenchman you like; with ritual and hngio- 
logy, with dulia, hyperdplia, latria, or any degree of devotion 
you please. If you deny the Christian faith which permeated the 
soul of Dante, it cannot do him or you any harm to call a month after 
him. It would be an interesting problem in the Rule of Three to 
determine, on the supposition that Dante is worth a calendar month, 
how much time ought to be allotted to Macaulay, or, indeed, to Afr. 
Robert Montgomery ? But, considered as an outbreak of Atheism, Posi- 
tivism is, of course, formidable ; for it at once supplies Atheism with 
a new set of watchwords. It has produced a remarkable reaction 
against the solemn verdict of the collective reason of mankind for the 
existence of God and a future state. Why? Because in a vast 
number of minds a future state is rather an idea than a belief. Tho 
favourite problem of all who shirk repentance and tho Christian faith 
has always been high morality without creed; and here they have a 
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new morality, advertised -and warranted as unprecedented—a disci- ` 
pline of sclf-sacrifice for the sake of self-satisfaction, combined-with a 
religion so transparently puerile, as to give no trouble whatever. But 
to whatever extent they may prevail, or be used to formulate negation, 
autolatry and the worship of Humanity ‘seem to us highly unfavourable 
to the inventive or theoretic side of art. They seem to keep people 
in an atmosphere of self-assertion and continued struggle against 
inspiration orinfluence from without. Admiring study of Nature must, 
one would think, endanger the orthodoxy of a Positivist painter; the 
mighty mother has strange ways of hinting at a Maker somewhere. 


- And we think the modern eclectic system of looking for art only in a 


works of art, as if all that can be done in. a learned age is to be 


“learned, and register great works one cannot emulate or even follow, 


has mych to do with Atheistic distaste for natural beauty. We 
should say, contemptible as the remark may seem, that there are 
unknown fattors of thought in the contemplation of Nature, which’ 
militate against Atheistic self-content, or that despondency of unbelief 
which is obliged to be content with self, knowing no other spiritual 
thing. To the pne tone of mind Nature and her beauty are apt to 
suggest vague humiliation and personal smallness; to the other she 
offers yague comfort and unverifiable tenderness. The safe pursuit. 
for the Materialist pn is to follow David, before Robespierré made 
him acknowledge the Être Supréme, and without his convulsive 
genius, To labour at technique till the eye for beauty is anatomic 
and esoteric; to be sated with the nude, and sunk in abstract 
curvature, half-tint decoration, bric-à-brac, and the beauties -of ever- 
new old masters, seems to be the appointed -fate of many. But no 
comfort of natural beauty, or wayside happiness of contemplation, 
will ever come out of this for the people; and that is what is really 
wanted. 

Tt has always seemed to me, from a-certain experience (which is - 
‘what it is, and inalienable), that art and spiritual hope so-far resemble 
each other as to involve’ a certain self-discontent, and continual 


- reaching after some “Thing” better than oneself, indefinable, but 


which can know one as no human creature really can. Poets sesk 
to fulfil this longing in various ways; and then they are conven- 
tionally said to fly to Nature for the sympathy they cannot find any- 
where else. Shelley thus found such comfort as was possible for him, 
and Byron thought it better (as for him it was) to be alone, and love , 
earth only for its earthly sake. This is neither Pantheistic nor pot- 
theistic, as Carlyle -said; it is, in fact, reaching out after a Spirit in 
Nature and its beauty, who cares for yon encep: in as far. as it is 
derived from mere distaste for the society of -one’s neighbours. Where 


“this orexis will lead the theorist, is a question of personal cha- 


racter. Nature’ does not meet a man half-way, when ‘he is only 
disgusted with a world he has made too hot to hold him. ~ The two 
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voices of sca and mountains have different toncs in diffgrent cars ; 
and so it always was. The higher spirit of communion with Naturo 
by no means began with Wordsworth, for the whole cssenco of it is 
expressed once for all time, and in a voice of thunder, by Micah, the 
prophet of God: “Hear ye, O mountains, the Lord’s controversy.” 
But ectting aside poct, prophet, and seer, Naturo, like Faith, is a thing 
for small people. To a weak and world-worn individual, anxious 
in the decline of life, full of sad experience, moving towards the still- 
ness of his rest, it may be no insufficient proof of the latter that he— 
even he—through weakness, folly, and worse, should yet be held in 
and by unseen truths for fifty years. Such a feeling is, I know, sub- 
jective, but it is surc; and Positivism itself can be no more than 
positive. The contemplation of natural beauty is really connected 
with that faith which is grounded on humility and well-digested aclf- 
discontent. 

Lot me try to explain myself. The whole objection to the word 
Personal as applied to God, made in various forms by the professions 
of science and literature, is that it involves the doctrine of a Will for 
Good as well as a Stream of Tendency; and implies sin and responsi- 
bility, and retribution, as realitics, on those who disobey that Will. 
This involves humiliation, and is unwelcome. But in point of fact, 
speaking for naturalist art and landscape beauty, it may be said with 
perfect truth that without sense of sin (which involves the other terms) 
there is no true enjoyment of such beauty. Contrast between the 
inward sonse of our own imperfection, and the visible glory of things, is 
the essence of longing towards an incalculable Perfection, which is not 
ourselves, but draws us to itself. And that longing is the soul of 
naturalist beauty. If you look at the pomp of sunset, with all its hucs 
for which there is no name in langnage and no idea in the mind, the 
whole pensiveness and glory of the scene depends on its leading your 
spirit away towards the Infinite Maker or Contriving Reason, who 
has brought you there to see it, and made it appeal to you as a spiritual 
symbol. In the more contemplative scenes or crises of Nature, the 
senso of pure beauty prevails over analysis, and imagination takes the 
place of thought. It is borne in on us that this splendour is a veil 
and a symbol, like tho curtains of the tabernacle of old days. And 
then the thought comes back, on ordinarily constituted Christians at 
least, What am I, who look and long, and partly apprehend the nature 
of all this, and feel a sense of unfitness to face the withdrawing of that 
curtain of ether and rubies ? 

Now, this view of Nature, and her appeal to human senso of imper- 
fection, to reason, and to imagination, goes far to link both reason and 
imagination together in Faith; and they must stand or fall together 
on tho field of the individual mind. When Napoleon asked his savans, 
after duo Athcistic demonstration, who after all had made the desert 
stars, he did not simply move the previous question; he asked, in fact, 
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What Ressen madé my reason to feel awe and curiosity about God at 
sight of these cold fires? He did, in fact, and in a concrete way, 
uso Professor Moszley’s “supplementary argument” from beauty, “or. 
the natural sublime. He felt the stars appeal to his spirit: that is to 
Bay, that another Spirit did so through them. It may be Pantheistic ; 
but it was Pantheism capable of upward progress,- whether he ever 
made it or not. He was in one sense the blackést of nihilists, for as 
professors disbelieved in God, so he disbelieved in professors. a 
We take no notice here of the unquestionable historical fact, that 
while art was considered as linked with the Church, as well as with 
Religion, there was a wide and deep interest felt about it which is 
not felt now. It had been the vehicle and exponent of men’s 
highest hopes and aspirations; they had looked through it on Nature 
as symbolic and divine. On the other hand, the great suvans of _ 
the Renaissance, whether Christians, Pagans, or what not, pursued 
art with fervour, to show what could be done without religion—or, 
rather, apart from the Church.’ As Mr. Mailock says, the thought of 
a future life has always acted as a magnet, by attraction or repulsion, 
_and thus it acted on-art in the days of Raffaelle and Michael Angelo. 
Men were full of a new knowledge. Some rejected the older beliefs 
for it; others held both, believing simply that trath was true and 
consistent, whether they could prove it so or not. But those who 
forsook the faith for learnjng had at least faith in learning, and pur- 
` sued art generously, and sincerely, for its own sake. In Italy they had i 
some right to say that-religion had forsaken them, when Alexander 
VI. and Leo X. were its accredited representatives. Without losing 
hold on personal religion, many earlier men of the Renaissance pos- 
sesed their own spirits, and cared more for the spiritual advantage of 
learning. or creating, than for worldly gain, “for robes rich, rebeck, or 
psaltery.” They felt as the higher minds among our agnostic savans 
may feel now; but they could not transfer the pérsonal energies of 
their own spirits to their scholars. And as grammar-learning. was 
diffused, ‘and their scholars multiplied, all the sordid cares of com- 
petition (which had of course existed before in a less enforced way) 
came upon art and the other studies; and so it has been to this day: l 
for though science may be young and vigorous, art is, not young, but 
connected with the past, which science despises. The systematized 
teaching of the Renaissance was no doubt good, but grammar cannot 
` produce greatness, though greatness can hardly get on without grammar. 
And in England, from the Renaissance to Hogarth and Reynolds, the 
spirit of art died out without any grammatical system of teaching 
being substituted for it. Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Blake, . 
and Turner had to find their own methods according to the needs of © 
their own ideas and “ motives.” For men of that calibre this self- 
dependence had advantages to counterbalance their ‘great loss of time, 
their natural choice of bad models when they had never seen good ones, 
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their imperfect experiments in method and material. Turner was 
happy in his early training in water colour, which kept him in close 
graphic relation wth nature. Early and lato in life he had the delight 
of being able to imitate more closely, or at least render in more 
graphic symbol, what he saw. And, happier still for him and for 
as, his mind was directed—like ‘Wordsworth’s, though with so straigo 
a ditference—to landscape of wido horizon, and that delight in the 
beauty of Earth itsclf, which is the real English Art-Renaissance, ` 
which once more proclaims Art for Nature’s sake, as well as for 
its own. 

Wordsworth was 5 not a Greek; and ordinary Christian teaching saved 
him from the Hellenic error ‘about Beauty, which was to consider it 
synonymous with Good instead of symbolic of God. It is an error of 
all ages; men feel that Virtue and the Good are beautiful, trust to 
their own sense of moral beauty like Shelley, and astonish the world 
with the practical results. Few can escape such error, who possess 
vigorous and healthy perceptions and love of right, yet have not learned 
the full-corruption and frailty of their own and all souls. If man’s taste 
for beauty were infallibly correct, it would guide him infallibly to good ; 
and if beauty were inseparable from good, many beautiful people would 
be much better than they are. But Wordsworth was like the Athenian 
in holding that God has made men and things, and has set His mark 
on things that men may learn Him from them. Wordsworth’s confession 
of a personal God of all the earth, of course limits what is called his 
Pantheism to the acknowledgment that the earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fulness thereof: all the whole fabric of matter. And so with the 
Greeks; the more just and wise a man was, the more deeply in earnest 
a man was, the more clearly he referred things to the Greater Zeus, © 
the Divinity or Octoy, who was in Nature, but was more than Nature’s 
“stuff” or form. These men were happily unconscious of the name 
Pantheism, or of its Atheistic associations ; prayer and hope in trouble 
were possible to them; and in great stress they cast off Homeric per- 

. sonification, and called oneSun, Earth, and Rivers, as manifestations of 
All-seeing Power and just judgment. And (as was observed before 
in this Review*), we who hold the Christian Faith have a right to 
call attention to an analogous progress in Wordsworth’s mind. He 
learns the presence of God in and from surface physics, from the 
aspects of Nature, and from his own reflecting spirit: he passes 
from beauty through psychology into theology, as Greeks did before 
him. But all the time there goes on in him an evolution of definite 
and orthodox Christianity. Or, more properly speaking, in his con- 
templation of Nature his soul is more and more entered and possessed 
by the Spirit of Him whom he is seeking in Nature. With him, as 
with the Greek, higher thoughts of Nature led to loftier hope and aspira- 
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tion; dea from time to time,-and in great Amenia a light siia on 
both through the many-coloured veil. 

To return once more to thè Argument from Design, and the sup- 
plementary vigour which it acquires from that which is founded on _ 
Natural Beauty. They have special application to the present state of 
controversy. Sir Edmund Beckett* says with perfect truth that.Paley’s* 
argument from the watch is not‘disposed of by saying that watches do . 
not grow. That answer amounts to denying that a watch shows any 
more sign of Spirit or Intellectual Contrivance than a stone. It means 
that the ingenious atoms, to which materialism refers all things, were 
just as sagacious in their determination to unite into a pebble as into 
a, watch. It does not account for the sagacity of the atoms; and to 
our mind, when we come to an all-permeating Something which can 
make marble and Phidias, watchmakers and Paley, it saves time, and 
is common sense, to call that the Spirit of the Living God, and to 
accept Revelation as His also. But this form of hostile argument -is 
interesting, as pointing out that our opponents are finally driven off 
the-field of common sense. It is distressing, because it points out 

_that'men will give up sense and all other things to Atheism, when they 
have made it a dogmatic faith ; and this begins to be observable in the 
general tone of their writings, and may lead to serious results. At all 
events, to believe that the agnostic atoms can behave as sensibly as they 
do,’and form ingenious combinations, is Pantheism, or even Theism, if ` 
any Cause of their ingenuity is allowed ; aueh: must compromise the ~ 
orthodoxy of Denial a good dea. ~ 

But take other casos. Suppose Paley had taken his walk by the sea 
shore, like Virgil’s raven,t and “ pitched his foot” against a carved paddle. 
How, he would ask, did it come to be carved? It has a certain’ 
beauty and it has a certain meaning; it is clearly intended for 
rowing, and here are figures of mėn and animals cut on it which are 
pretty in their way, but do not assist the rower. Why did the rower 
go into artistic decoration, as well as propulsive contrivance? Suppose ` 
Paley had been like “the traveller walking*slow in doubt and great 
perplexity”—and also, like some such wayfarer, at last come in sight 
of a gallows. He would probably have been, as that traveller was, 
thankful that he had reached a civilised country ; and have recognised 
‘that the atoms had framed themsélves into a system of criminal law. 
Then let us suppdse,.as we have a right to do, that Paley kicked not 
a rough stone, but a piece of polished marble, as he might any day in 
Rome. He would argue thai the atoms had designedly rubbed that 
surface smooth to. bring out the beauty of its veins. Take the 
difference between the living rock and the polished marble. I do not 
say that the latter is on the whole the most beautiful, but it has ‘been 
f subjected to ingeniously-directed labour for the sake of a particular 


*“On the Origin of the Laws of Nature,” by Sir E. Beckett, LL. D., a 
B.P.O.K. 1870. + Cornix—‘‘ ‘Sola soum spetiatur arena.” —Goor, I. 
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kind of beauty; and by further and higher degrees of ingenuity, by 
arrangement of other pieces, it may form part of a great mosaic. Now, 
is there here no sign of Spirit; of witty invention; of Dædalus and 
Athene, if we are to be classical; of the gifts of God to man, if we are 
to talk sense ? 

Or suppose yet more—let the rough marble be hewn into a stele, 
and from that stele let there be subtracted such an amount of ingenious 
atoms in the form of stone-dust, as will form these words : 

os Da go tell Sparta we lie here, having obeyed her laws.”—Herodotus, 
vii. 228. 
This is a meaning: it conveys the Hellenic idea of moral beauty; 
and we submit that it is better accounted for on the spiritual hypothesiq 
than on the atomic. What is the atomic difference between two pine 
logs in a Swiss forest separate, and the same put together in the wayside 
Cross? : 

To keep to the strict argument from Beauty. Suppose Paley had 
taken his walks abroad in Athens, and set his Philistine foot on 
Pheidias, on Theseus, or the Fates? Are those statues or any others 
only congeries of atoms like the rest of the marble mass of Pentelicus ? 
Or are they invested with something that is not Pentelicus, but 
Awe, or Beauty, or grand Association, or whatever we may call 
it? It seems to us to mark, as Dr. Mosley says of all natural 
beauty, the appeal of a Creative Reason to a created one; the invitation 
of the Author of Beauty to man to refleçt on beauty ; he being the only 
creature capable of so doing. Such reflection, to the Greek, was one of 
his chief lights in a long and dubious search after God ; and we ourselves 
have not such firm faith, or such ample knowledge, that we can dis- 
pense altogether with it. 

It is better that artists should be credited, and should credit them- 
selves, with a message and a charge from God to their fellows, than that 
they should be, what without this hope they cannot but be, despised 
ministers to stupid luxury; perhaps satellites of definitely evil pleasure. 


R. St. Joun TyrwarrT. 


MINISTERIAL MISSTATEMENTS ON THE | 
AFGHAN QUESTION. 


T appears to me that in the circamatances of our quarrel with the 


late Ameer of Afghanistan, the Government is responsible for mis- 
statements of fact which, both in. number and in character, are unpre- 
cedented in the political history of this country. They all stand in close 
connection with the necessity of making out a case on points `of great 
importance respectifig which the regl facts would have had an adverse 
bearing. When taken together, they constitute a closely connected series, 
inverting and perverting the actual transactions of which they treat, 
sometimes by the omission and suppression of important facts, sometintes 
by the suggestion of circumstances which are not facts at-all, and not 
seldom by assertions for which there is absdlutely no foundation. > 

I propose in -this paper to give some proofs of an accusation which 
ought not to be made at all, unless eee with an appeal to 
evidence. 

And first, let me direct attention to the attire of two of the narratives 
for which the Government is responsible. One is a narrative given by 
the Viceroy of India in Council, dated Simla, May 10th, 1877.* The 
other is a narrative given by the Secretary of State for India, dated 
London, November 18th, 1878.¢ The first of these I shall refer to in 


this Paper as the “Simla Narrative’—the second as the “ London - 


Narrative.” Both of these are narratives given under conditions which 
demand, beyond all other political documents, the most scrupulous 
accuracy in the statement of facts. The Government of India is a 


continuous body. It does not lose its identity with a change of - 


Viceroys. When, therefore, it speaks of past transactions, and pro- 

fesses to give an account of them, it professes always to speak of 

those transactions as.its own.. Thus one Viceroy may-be called upon 
. * Afghan Papers, 1878, p. 160. g '+ Ibid. p. 260, 
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to give a narrative of what previous Viceroys have done; but, if he 
does so, he speaks in their name. “ We did so and so,” is the lan- 
guage in-which he speaks of the doings of his predecessors as well as 
the form in which he speaks of his own doings. To take advantage of 
this position, so as to colour such a narrative in any way, and to put an 
erroneous gloss on the conduct of preceding Viceroys, isa high political 
offence. If under the guidance and advice of a new Viceroy this 
one continuous “Government of India” changes its policy, the new 
Viceroy atid his Council are bound to explain and defend that change as 
a change in its own conduct, and they offend against the first principles - 
of political duty if in doing so they do not state with perfect fairness 
the conduct of their predecessors in office. 

The same observation applies to any narrative emanating from “the 
Secretary of State for India in Council. That also isa continuous body, 
and each new Secretary of State is under the same moral obliga- 
tion, if he is obliged to narrate at all what his predecessors have done, 
to narrate it with scrupulous fidelity to the facts, and even to the views 
of the Department over which he presides for the time being. 

From tbis explanation it will be seen that any misstatements or con- 
cealments, whether of fact, or of argument, or of motive, in narratives 
of the past given forth by a Viceroy in Council, or by a Secretary of 
State for India, must be judged with a severity of condemnation not 
equally applicable to similar aberrations in a mere party speech, whether 
in Parliament, or at a public meeting. In this last case we look and 
make allowance for the effects of partisanship. But when men are 
placed in tho position of speaking for others as well as for themselves, 
and especially when they are placed in the position of speaking for the 
moment in the name of political opponents, we have a right to demand 
the most absolute fidelity to facts, and a very scrupulous fairness even 
in respect to argument. 

Bearing all this in mind, I proceed to examine the two Narratives in 
respect to our relations with Afghanistan, both ‘of which were issued 
under the conditions nosy described. 

The clearest way of explaining the various misstatements of tho 
Government will be to point out the connection of each of them with 
the case which it was desirable for them to establish, or with the charges 
which it was desirable to meet. 

It is well known that tho quarrel with the late Ameer began with an 
attempt on the part of the Government to induce or to compel him to re- 
ceive British European officers, as permanent Residents, into his kingdom. 

Now, the first charge against the Government to which this attempt 
was liable is, not merely that it was a complete departure from the settled 
policy of previous Governments; but also that it was conducted in a 
manner which constituted a breach of previous Treaties and engagements. 

With a view of obviating these charges it would, of course, be very 
usefal to put such a gloss on those previous Treaties, and on the 
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language of previous Viceroys respecting them, as might be sufficisnt 
to represent the new policy as not really new at all, but a mere revival 
of a policy which had been contemplated by them. 

Accordingly this is done in the third paragraph of the Viceroy’s 
Narrative with considerable skill, That paragraph professes to give an 

‘account of the only two Treaties which existed between the British. 
Government and the Rulers of Afghanistan, namely, the Treaties of 
1855 and 1857. The great object of the paragraph is to present the 
facts connected with this lest Treaty as a precedent for what the 
Viceroy had been attempting in 1876. ‘The real facis are very simple. 
Persia had seized and had occupied Herat. There was a fear tkat' 
other portions of Afghanistan might be attacked by Persia. Lord 
Canning’s Government determined to help the Ameer against any such 
aggression from Persia. For this purpose the Ameer was supplied with 
a subsidy, and Dost Mahomed agreed that he would receive some British - 
officers charged with the duty of seeing that this subsidy was -applied to 
the purpose for which it was given. These officers were to be deputad 
“either to Cabul, or Kandshar, or Balkh, or all three places, or wherever 
an Afghan army might be assembled to act against the Persians.” But it - 
was specially provided by a separate (the seventh) Article of the Treaty, 
that the moment the subsidy ceased the whole of those officers should 
“be withdrawn from the Ameer’s country;” whilst.the same Article also 
contained the significant provision that the British Government migit 
continue to be represented at Cabul by a Native Agent or Vakil—-the 
point: of this distinction being emphasized. g tho additional words, 
“ not a European offcer.” * 

It did obviously requires some kading at ¢ once bold sa dexterous +o 
convert this Treaty, with its pointed prohibition of permanent Europeen — 
Residents in Afghanistan, into a precedent and a sanction for the 
establishment of such Residents. But the Viceroy in Council.was equal 

. to the occasion. In the first place, the Treaty -of 1857, all.the Articles 
of which, except the seventh, were purely temporary, is represented in the 
Simla Narrative “as a much more complete engagement” than the præ- 
vious and permanent Treaty of 1855.+ Next, this temporary arrangement 
for British officers superintending the expenditure of a British sum of 
money is represented as an “ engagement stipulating for British Agencies 
in Cabul, Candahar, and Balkh.” It is needless to point out the effect 
of using the word “ Agencies,” as descriptive of the position of those 
officers. It serves to confound the narrow and specific duty confided to 
them by the Treaty of 1857 with the wholly different duties and position 
of the political Agencies which ee had been trying to force an 

the Ameer in 1876. 

Having thus identified under one common name two totally different 
‘things, the Viceroy goes on to appropriate to this one part of the Treaty 
certain words of Lord: Canning which in reality were applied to tke 

* Afghan Papers, 1878, p. 2. + Ibid., para. 3, p. 160. 
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arrangement asa whole. In a Minute written by that Viceroy after the 
conclusion of the Treaty, Lord Canning sums up the provisions as a 
whole. He lays special streas on the very limited duty assigned to the 
officera, viz., the duty of seeing that the subsidy is used for “its proper 
purposes.” He mentions also, especially, the stipulated withdrawal of the 
officers whenever the subsidy should cease, the substitution of Agencies 
limited to natives, and the understanding that for the present Cabul 
was not to be visited at all, by the British officers ; and then, after enume- 
rating other parts of the arrangement, he says, “These provisions are, I 
think, sound in policy, liberal, and simple. I believe them to be wise in 
` reference to present circumstances, and calculated to encourage in the 
Afghan people a right understanding of our policy, and confidence in us. 
They tend to redress the somewhat one-sided character of the Treaty ‘of 
1856, in which we appeared to take more than we gave. They show. that 
whilst we desire to assist and secure the Afghans against aggressions from 
the West, we are not seeking a pretext for sending a single British bayonet 
across the eastern frontier, and that in return for our assistance we do 
not even ask for a voice in their councils, or for the smallest right of 
interference in their internal affairs.” Further on he adds, “It is my 
earnest hope that whatever dimensions the war in which the Govern- 
ment of India is engaged may assume, the relations of the British 
Power with Afghanistan may remain upon a footing similar to that on 
which they are now placed.” ` 

~ It will be seen that these words, as used by Lord Canning, are applied 
to the arrangement then lately effected as a whole—an arrangement 
the essence of which was, (as regards the matter in question) that there 
should be no British officers as permanent Residents in the country, and 
that the Government of India should be represented at Cabul by Residents 
limited to natives of India. Yet these words of Lord Canning are so quoted 
in the paragraph now under review, as to make them apply to the one 
foature of sending “ British Agencies’ and British assistance, and to 
suggest that it was of the sending of these Agencies that he spoke when he 
hoped that the relations of the British Power with Afghanistan, as then 
regulated, might remain “upon a permanent footing.” The effect of the 
paragraph, therefore, is to give an impression which is the reverse of the 
facts. For this purpose, Lord Canning’s words are altered. His words are, 
“a footing similar to that on which they are now placed.” The altered 
words are these: “ might remain on a permanent footing similar to that 
upon ‘which the above-mentioned engagement had placed them;” the 
“above-mentioned engagement” being that for the sending of the so- dalled 
* British Agencies.” And this alteration of Lord Canuing’s words is all 
the more open to censure because there is another paragraph in the same 
Minute in which he declares that “it should be our object to convince the 
Government and people of Afghanistan that we have no desire to send 
a single Englishman, armed or unarmed, into their country, except with 
their own goodwill.”* i 

* Afghan Papers, Feb. 25, 1878. - 
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The next paragraph (four) of the Viceroy’s Narrative contains another 
very curioub misstatement of a striking feature in the same transaction. 
So anxious was the Government of Lord Canning to respect the extreme 
tenderness and jealousy of the Afghans in respect to even the temporary 
presence of British officers, that the fourth Article of the Treaty of 1857 
went out of its way to make the somewhat extreme declaration regard- 
ing the officers sent to superintend the outlay of British money, that - 
“they will haye nothing to do with the payment of the troops, or ad- 
vising the Cabul Government.” The Viceroy, in his narrative, asserta the 
exact contrary, “ their duty being simply-to give advice when required.” * 
Having got so far, the Viceroy, in the next paragraph (5), advances 
a step farther, and says, “It must be observed, however, that although 
the residence of a British Mission at Cabul formed part of the stipula- 
tions agreed to in 1857, thia step was not enforced by the British 
Government.” First we have had the temporary deputation of British 
officers to an army-called a “ British Agency,” and now we have it 
swollen into “ the Residence of a British Mission at Cabul.” 
` -In order.still farther to recommend the new policy, the Viceroy tells 
_ us that the measure taken in 1857 of sending officers to Afghanistan 
“met with reasonable success.” The Viceroy here contradicts, with- 
out a word of notice, what his predecessor had stated: on behalf of 
the same Government in whose name Lord Lytton was then speaking. 
The Government of India, under Lord Northbrook, had, less than three 
months before, pointed out that the measure taken in 1857 did not meet. 
with even reasonable success—that the officers had themselves testified 
to the awkwardnéss of their position, and that the presence of any 
British officera in Afghanistan, unless placed there with the cordial 
and hearty-consent of the Ameer, would be, both humiliating and use: 
less. 
There is, however, one admission made in the fifth paragraph of E i 
Viceroy’s Narrative which is important. “ With the exception of the 
“last-mentioned provision (Article VII.), the obligations of the Treaty of ` 
1857 were contracted for a special and limited purpose, which has long ` 
since lapsed with the lapse of time.” This is correct. -It is to be noted 
. for future use. All the Articles of the Treaty of 1857 dropped with the 
cessation of the subsidy, except the seventh Article. That Article came 
into operation when the others fell into abeyance. The withdrawal of .. 
all British ‘officers “from the Ameer’s country,” and the establishment at 
Cabul of an Agent, who was not to be a European,—this was the spa 
Jation which alone survived the rest.- _ 
, Teken together, and im connection with their obvious -purpose, ee 
‘representations, in respect to the precedent set by the Treaty of 1857 
upon the policy in dispute, constitute as complete a perversion of facts 
_ 4s can well be conceived. - 
I pass now to another great transaction of which thé Viceroy’s Narra- 


* Afghan Papers, 1878, p. 160. ` - + Ibid, p. 185, R 
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tive gives a very erroncous account. It is, of course, possible to make 
such a narrative quite as erroneous by the omission of facts as by the 
misstatement of them. One great difficulty in the way of the Government 
has always been the promises given to the Ameer bythe Viceroy at the Con- 
ferences at Umballa in 1869. Prominent among these promises was one 
“that no European officers would be placed as Residents in his cities.” 
This was intimated to the Home Government at the time in a public 
despatch by Lord Mayo, speaking on behalf of the then Government of 
India, In three separate paragraphs of that despatch this assurance is 
referred to—twice directly, and once in the equally significant form of 
an intimation that our communications with him were to be through 
“native Agents in Afghanistan.” * 

The new Viceroy, in professing to give an account of these trans- 
actions in the name of the Government over which he presided, is guilty 
of the complete suppression of this fact. Inthe seventh paragraph of the 
Simla Narrative, which deals with the Umballa Conferences, there is not 
even the most distant allusion toit. It cannot have escaped notice, betausce 
some words are quoted from Lord Mayo’a despatch which are in close 
contiguity with those above given. The reason is apparent. It was incon- 
venient to the case of the Government that the fact should be remem- 
bered. It is, therefore, suppressed, and the Government of India is mudo 
to hide its own previous engagements. In its direct effect in misleading 
Parliament and the public on a most important item in the whole case, 
this suppression of the truth is surely open to the severest condemnation. 

But this is not the only suppression in respect to the Conferences at 
Umballa. Almost as important as the promises which Lord Mayo gare, 
were the promises he refused to give. What Shere Ali asked for, as 
compared with what he got, is, of all others, perhaps the most remark- 
able circumstance connected with those Conferences. Some allusion to 
the fact of his having asked something which was denied to him, could 
not be avoided, and so the new Viceroy relates that he “ earnestly 
solicited some amendment” of the existing Treaty arrangements. But 
as much of the subsequent policy depends on what these demands were, 
and as Lord Mayo sums them up with shortness and precision,t they 
ought to have been specified in any narrative of the past. The Amecr 
wanted a Treaty offensive and defensive. He wanted this engagement 
strictly limited to himself and his descendants. He wanted our pro- 
mise of support to be unconditional. One of the accusations against tho 
Government is, that in dealing with the Ameer they tried to lead him 
into the belief that those very promises which Lord Mayo refused they 
were now willing to give. In order to avoid this accusation, apparently, 
and keep the evidence on which it rests out of sight, these demands of 
Shere Ali are suppressed. Lord Mayo declared it was “impossible” to 
give him what he asked. But the enumeration of these things would 
have kept before the public eye how equally impossible it was for Lord 

© Afghan Papers, 1878, pp. 94, 95. + Ibid. pp. 93, D 
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Northbrook to give them, and how the new Viceroy’s own conguct { in 
pretending to give them was and must have been another ostensible 
pretext. 

There is another very important point in respect to the conduct of 
Lord Mayo which it was equally the interest of the Government to keep 
out of sight, and that is,.that at the time of the Umballa Conferencos 
the advances of Russia towards the frontier of India had then very lately 
heen especially remarkable, both in rapidity and extent During no 
previous yeara, and in no later years, were her steps of progress more 
“gigantic” than between 1865 and 1869. In 1865 she had taken Tash- 
kend. In 1866 she had taken Khojend and had broken the power of 
the Khanate of Kokhand. In 1867 she hed invaded Bokhara, and had 
established fortified positions far south of the Jaxartes. In the same 
year she had organized the new province of Turkestan, and had erected . 
it into a separate Viceroyalty, with Tashkend for its Capital. In 1868 
she had taken Samarcand, and had-established complete power over 
the Khanate of Bokhara. Lord Mayo actually found that in virtue of 
their protectorate over this State, they were claiming as part of it 
certain portions of Afghan territory to the south of the Oxus. The sub- 
jection of Bokhera to Russia was one of the main points urged as a 
cause of serious alarm in the Rawlinson Memorandum written in July, 
1868. Now, the London Nerrative not only keeps these facts out of 
view, but makes an assertion which reverses those facts. It says, “The 


ontposts of Russia wero then (in the Viceroyalty of Sir..J. Lawrence) _ 


_ distant from Afghanistan ;”* and again, “ The advances of Russia in 

Central Asia had not, up to this period, assumed dimensions such as to 
cause uneasiness to the Indian Government.” t} The only advance of 
Russia since that date has been the reduction of Khiva to subjection 
and the establishment of an advanced post at Petro Alexandrofak on the 
Oxus, which is at least three hundred and fifty miles from the nearest 
point of Afghan territory; whereas Bokhara, which was reduced to sub- 
jection in 1878, actually marches with Afghanistan for hundreds of 
miles, whilst Samarcand, one of the headquarters of Russian occupation, | 
is about one-half the distance of the Khivan Fort. The whole substance 
of this contrast is not only incorrect, but reverses the facts. 

There is another point, of much lesa importance, but on which, never- 
theless, the language of the Government narrative is characteristic. When 
directing in January, 1875, the Indian Government to open proceedings 
for the establishment of a British Mission in Afghanistan, the Secretary of 
State for India pleaded a report that Shere Ali had at one time expressed 
his willingness to entertain such a proposal, at least with reference to 
Herat. Lord Northbrook’s Government were obliged to enquire carefully 
into the evideuce on which this report rested, becduse their reply to the 
Secretary of State assumed that Shere Ali would certamly be opposed 
to the proposal. On the 7th of June, 1875, thay summed up that evı- 


* Paragraph4, p. 261. t Thid., 7, p. 22, 
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dence with great impartiality. They affirmed that “nothing was trace- 
able among the records of the Government of India showing that the 
Ameer had ever expressed his readiness to agree to the presence of a 
British Agent at Herat.’ They cross-questioned thé various officers 
who were supposed to have had any knowledge of the language of the 
Ameer in previous years. The whole of them, with one exception, denied 
that they had ever understood the Ameer to have expressed any such 
willingness. The one exception was Captain Grey, who was in confidential 
communication with the Ameer or with his Minister, in 1869. As the 
result of the whole, Lord Northbrook’s Government used these words— 
“On the whole, however, we think that either the Ameer himself, or his 
Minister, Noor Mahomed Shah, did, in confidential communications with 
Captain Grey, express a readiness to accept, at some future time not far 
distant, the presence of British Agents at places in Afghanistan, except- 
ing Cabul itself. But our impression is that the intimation was intended 
to be contingent either upon the receipt of far more substantial assist- 
ance than was promised the Ameer at the Umballa Conferences, or upon 
the conclusion of a dynastic treaty.” 

This very guarded intimation of there being some foundation 
for the report is all that the Government of India found itself in 
a position to admit. A new Viceroy, speaking on behalf of that 
same Government in respect to the very same-point, was in duty 
bound to reproduce what had been said with perfect fidelity. Instead 
of doing so, the new Viceroy’s narrative changes the “ we think” of 
his predecessor into the following strong language ;—“ We may here 
mention that there are undoubted grounds for the conviction expressed 
to your Lordship in our Despatch of the 7th June, 1875—a conviction 
since then strengthened by reference to persons in Lord Mayo’s con- 
fidence, who conversed frequently at Umballa with Shere Ali and his 
confidential minister, that a readiness was then manifested on behalf 
of His Highness,” &c. The new Viceroy had a perfect right to say 
that the “ we think” of his predecessor had been converted into “ con- 
viction” on his own part by subsequent evidence. But he had no right 
- so to frame the sentence as to make it appear as if the Government of 
India had from the first been fally convinced of the report referred to, and 
even to suggest the idea that it had quoted the report with approbation 
as having an important bearing on the policy of the hour. The great 
test ofall faithfulness in narrative is to ask what impression it would 
give to a reader not himself acquainted with the facts. No one 
reading the eighth paragraph of the Simla Narrative could have 
guessed’ that “ our Despatch of the 7th of June” had throughout con- 
tested the value of the report in question as affording any ground for 
the action of the new Viceroy. It omitted all reference to the state- 
ment made by Lord Northbrook’s Government as to their own impression 
of what had really taken place. 

Having disposed in the manner we have seen of the Treaties of Lord 
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Lawrence and of the promises of Lord Mayo, the Viceroy proceeds to. 


deal in a similar way with the transactions of his immediate predecessor, 
Lord Northbrook. The great aim here is to meet the charge that the new 
policy was absolutely gratuitons—that no ocvent, external. or internal, 
had rendered it either necessary or expedient. In order to anticipate 
this charge, the narrative is so contrived as to make out that great 
changes had arisen in the mind and conduct of the Ameer, and great 
changes also in the position of external affairs. 

The first step taken for this purposo is to represent the Ameer as 
having taken the initiative in reopening negotiations with the Government 
of India at the Conferences of, Simla in 1878, under pressure of fear from 
the aggressions of Russia in Central Asia. Nobody reading the “para- 
graph in which this transaction is recorded would imagine that the 
Ameer did not seek these Conferences at all; and that he only sent an . 
Envoy to Simla at the urgent request of Lord Northbrook, whose object 
was to explain to the Ameer the result of the negotiations with Russia 
on the boundaries of his country, and with Persia on the Siestan 
boundary. _ 

The narrative of what happened at the Simla Conferences in 1878, 
as given by the new Viceroy, although_more or leas coloured with 
a view to his own case, is not open to the charges which lie against 
the narrative of the same transaction for which the Secretary of 
Stato for India in Council is responsible. At the time-when the 
Viceroy’s Narrative was composed (May, 1877) his policy had led to 
no more disastrous result than o complete repulse by the Ameer, 
and a diplomatic rupture. But in November, 1877, when the Secre- 
tary of State for India made up his Narrative, that policy had resulted 
in war. It had become desirable, therefore, to cast the blame of this result, 
if possible, on the previous Viceroy and the previous Government. In: 
order to facilitate this transfer of blame, it was desirable to represent 
the preceding. Viceroy and Government as having refused to Shere Ali 
not only the unreasonable demands which Lord Mayo had pronoinced 
impossible, hut even other requests which might quite safely have nee f 
granted. 

Under this temptation, apparently, were composed the A 
eighth and ninth paragraphe of the London Narrative, I reprint here 
these paragraphs in full :— 

Paragraph 8.— The capture of Khiva by the forces of the Czar in the spring 
of 1878, and the total subordination of that Khanate to Russia, cansed Shere Ali 
considerable alarm, and led him to question the value of the pledges with refer- 
ence to Afghanistan which had been given by His Imperial Majesty, and which 
had been communicated to His Highness by the British Government. ‘Actuated 
by his fears on this score, His Highness sent a special Envoy to Simla in the 
summer of that year, charged with the duty of expressing them to the Govern- 
ment of India.” 

Paragraph 9.—‘“ Finding that the object of the Ameer was to ascertain defi- 


nitely-how far he might rely on the help of the British Government if his terri- 
toriea were, threatened by Russia, Lord Northbrook’s Government was s prepared 
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to assure him that, under certain donditions, the Government of India would 
assist hjm to repel unprovoked aggression. But Her Majesty's’ Government 
did not share His Highness's apprehension, and the Viceroy ultimately informed 
the Ameer that the discussion of the question would be best postponed to a more 
convenient season.” * 

This statement of the facts is erroneous in everything except in a 
few particulars. 

it purports to set forth the circumstances which led Shere Ali to send 
his Minister to meet Lord Northbrook. It purports to give the reply 
of the Government at home to a message from the Viceroy. It pur- 
ports to tell us what the action of the Viceroy was when he received 
that message. - It purports- to explain why certain parts of the discussion 
were postponed to another time. Of every one of these things it gives 
a wrong account. It is not true, as is implied, that the Ameer sent his 
Envoy because he was alarmed by the Russian conquest of Khiva. It 
is not true that the Government reply to Lord Northbrook’s message 
consisted of a disclaimer of any share in the alleged apprehensions of 
the Ameer. It is not true that the Viceroy was prevented by that 
message from giving to Shere Ali the assurance which he had asked leave 
to give. It is not true that the final postponement of certain questions 
stood in the connection in which it is presented. But such mere nega- 
tions do not at all exhaust the wealth of these famous paragraphs in 
the peculiar characteristica for which they have acquired a just celebrity. 
There is in them a perfect union between the two great elements of all 
erroneous representation—namely, the suppression of things which are 
important facts, and the suggestion of things which are not facts at all. 
Some of the devices are remarkable; as, for example, the quotation of 
one-half of a telegraphic message, and the suppression of the other half. 
In like manner, the total suppression of the fact that the Viceroy gave 
any assurances at all to the Ameer is an expedient similar in kind. 
To omit, in a narrative which professes to give an account of these 
transactions, any notice whatever of the fact that the Viceroy did, on 
the 80th of July, give new assurances to the Ameer in the sense in 
which he had desired to gite them, is to be guilty of an unpardonable 
suppression of the truth. In like manner, the statement that Lord 
Northbrook postponed certain discussions on the conditions to be 
attached to our support of the Ameer, and to conceal the fact that this 
postponement arose out of the circumstance that the Envoy doubted his 
own authority to agree to any conditions at all, is another very wide 
departure from historical fidelity. i 

It is curious to observe the distinction between this Narrative and 
the Narrative of the same transaction given by the Viceroy. There is 
in the corresponding paragraph of the Simla Narrative the same mis- 
statement as to the circumstances which led the Ameer to send his 
Envoy to Simla. There is the same suppression of the extravagant 
demands he made, and of their substantial identity with those which 
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Lord Mayos had refused. But not even the new Viceroy could 

` venture to make the Government of India so grosly. misrepresent 
its own doings under his predecessor as to suppress the fact that some 
new assurances were given to the Ameer. Accordingly this fact is stated 
with comparative fairness,* and the responsibility of suppressing it lies 
solely on the Secretary of Statein Council. The defence set up.by Lord 
Cranbrook in the Session of December, 1878, is one which does not 
meet the charge. He argued that the inferences of his Narrative were 
inferences fairly drawn: He hed e right to draw any inferences he 
liked, provided they were stated in the form of inferences, and clearly 
explained to be such. But he had-no right in a document which pro- 
‘fesses to be, and is in the nature of a narrative, to place the facts in 
an erroneous connection with each other, and to suppreas such portion 
of the facts as was inconsistent with his inferences. 

Returning now to the Narrative of the Viceroy we find a long para- 
graph (18), purporting to give an account of the relations between Shere 
Ali and his predecessor Lord Northbrook, and of the information supplied 
by our Native Agent at Cabul, which account is totally at variance with 
the account given of them by that Viccroy himself, and by his Govern- 
ment at the time.. It is, therefore, not an account of facts at all, but of 
the retrospective view of facts taken by a new Viceroy who, nevertheless, 
speaks continuously in the name of the Government of India, for the | 
transactions of his predecessor as well as of himself. The object of this 
narrative is to represent Shere Ali as alienated from us, and our Native 
Agent as unable or unwilling to give us information. With a view to 
establish this, numerous circumstances are represented in a manner at 
variance with the only authentic sources of information which are the 
records of the Government atthe time. Lord Northbrook has beer obliged 
to declare that certain other paragraphs (19—21), which purport to repre- 
sent the opinions of the Government of India as given in his despatches, . 
“ altogether fail to convey” these opinions; and of one of these: para- 
graphs (21) he says that it “is calculated to give an entirely incorrect 
impression of our views.’+ This is a very*gentle way of putting what 
amounts to a very serious accusation. The new Viceroy had aright to 
express his own views in whatever way he pleased; but in professing to 
speak in the name of the Government of India during the time of his pre- 

‘deceasor, he was bound to give with perfect fidelity the view then enter- 
tained by, that Government of its own proceedings, The points on 
which the opinion and the evidence of the Government of India are thus 

` perverted are principally two, both of them of capital importance to the 
case of the new Viceroy—one being: the fidelity of the reports of our 
Native Agent at Cabul, and the other being the probability of the Ameer ` 
consenting to the demand about to be made upon him. In both these 
matters the facts are most unfairly dealt with. 
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We now come to the directions issued by the Governmen’ at home to 
the Government of India for the opening of the new policy. There is 
at least no concealment here. The Viceroy was ordered to begin the 
negotiation by putting forward an “ ostensible” pretext, It is best 
to quote the words :— The first step, therefore, in establishing our rela- 
‘tions with the Ameer upon a more satisfactory footing will be to induce 
him to receive a temporary Embassy in his capital. It need not be 
publicly connected with the establishment of a permanent mission within 
his dominions. There would be many advantages in ostensibly directing 
it to some object of smaller political interest which it will not be difficult 
for your Excellency to find or if need be create.”* Looking at the 
boldness with which this kind of diplomacy was avowed, and with which 
it has been presented to Parliament, it naturally raises the question whether 
it was really anything unusual after all. ‘There are, of course, in diplo- 
macy, as there are in social life, certain conventional methods of expression 
which, although not literally true, are nevertheless not deceptive. They 
convey a well-understood meaning, and involve no real concealment. 
Was this the character and bearing of the “ ostensible ” pretext under 
which Lord Northbrook was directed to approach the Ameer? No, it 
is impoasible to bring it into this harmless category. The essential 
purpose was to induce the Ameer to admit a British Envoy at Cabul 
under the assurance that the purpose of this mission was one thing, 
when in reality it was another. The Government of India, under 
Lord Northbrook, refused to be a party to this proceeding. They saw 
that even if the new policy were to be adopted it should be openly 
avowed. This is one indication of the moral character which attached to 
the ostensible pretexts of the present Government. But there is another 
indication equally decisive. When the new Viceroy adopted the 
suggestion, and did put forward the ostensible pretext, the Ameer indi- 
cated in his reply that he guessed and suspected what lay behind. The 
Viceroy at once resented this as an affront, thus indicating the anger 
which is natural to men when they are detected in a departure from 
straightforward dealing. When the Ameer, with courteous irony, in- 
vited the Viceroy to explain to him “ the things concealed in the gene- 
rous heart of the English Government,’ the British Agent was instructed 
to speak indignantly of what had been “designated” the “objects sought” 
‘by the British Government.+ The Viceroy had no right to be indignant. 
He had no right by the word “designated” to imply that the Ameer 
was wrong when he imputed a concealed motive. The Ameer was quite 
right—and this denunciation of his just suspicions is a repetition and 
‘aggravation of the original offence. 

The next feature in. the conduct of the Viceroy is one òn which the 
facts have been most erroneously stated by the Government. They 
had to evade the charge of a breach of Treaty—and this could 
only be done by denying that they threatened the Ameer. Of 
course à mere friendly request to reconsider existing mutual obliga- 
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tions wouldenot have been any breach of Treaty. ‘The breach lay in ` 
the violence with which it was urged, and in the threats used. In 
his speech at Manchester, the Foreign Secretary said, “ There was no 
threat or exercise of force.” If this assertion meant nothing more 
than that the Viceroy did not propose to send an army to carry his 
Envoy in triumph to Cabul, it is formally correct. But then in this 
sense it does not evade the charge of breach of Treaty. Threats of the 
most violent kind were uttered by the Viceroy—not only the complete 
rupture of all friendliness on the part of the British Government, but 
hints and intimations that the way would now be open for arrangements 
with Russia which “might have the effect of wiping Afghanistan out of 
the map altogether.” And in order to make this threat more imminent 
and terrible, the Ameer was told that “ Russia desired to come to a 
speedy understanding with us, and desired it at his expense.”, In the 
letter of the Viceroy to the Ameer, of July 8th, 1876, he used these 
words :— 

“ It will, for this reason, cause the Vioaroy sincere regret if your Highness, by 
hastily rejocting the hand of friendship now frankly (!) held out to you, should 
render nugatory the friendly iritentions of his Exoellenoy and oblige him to regard 
Afghanistan as a State which has voluntarily isolated itself from the alliance and. 
support of the British Government.” , : 3 

This was a threat which may be said to have comprehended every 
other. In the face of these facts, all assertions which have for their 
object to deny that threats were used to the Ameer, are assertions which - 
do not -faithfully represent the facts. m < ; : 

The artifice practised in opening the negotiations was only a pre- 
Inde to still more elaborate artifices which were to follow. The Viceroy 
had two objects. One great object was to palm off upon the Ameer an 
ostensible concession of. the old demands he had made on Lord Mayo 
and on Lord Northbrook, whilst in reality something wholly different: 
was offered. This attempt to represent the new proposals as an offer 
to give to the Ameer what Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook had refused. . 
- (in 1869 and in 1873 respectively) was made in direct words in a letter 

. from the Viceroy to.the Ameer, as well: as in ‘several other- ways. 
“ Your Highness will thus be assured by the Agent that I shall be 
prepared to comply with the wishes which you announced through 
your Agent at Simla in 1878, and to which you have adhered in 
more recent communications.”* The same assertion is made again 
da these words: “The conditions on which the Governor-General 
in Council is now prepared to enter into closer and more defi- 
nite relations with the Government of Afghanistan are tm -every 
particular the same as those desired by the Ameer himself on the occa- 
sion of his visit to Umballa in 1869, and again, in more or less general 
terms, so urged by him on the Government of India through his 
` Minister Noor Mahomed in 1878.”+ ao 
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Now, this assertion was not consistent with the fact. The wishes ex- 
pressed by Shere Ali in 1869 had been summed up by Lord Mayo in 
his despatch of July 1, 1869, and were in full possession of the Govern- 
ment of India. Those expressed by him in 1878 had been as clearly 
stated by Lord Northbrook, and had been clearly explained to Lord 
Lytton himself by our Native Agent, only four days* before this bold 
assertion was made by the Viceroy. The new proposals not only did not 
meet those wishes, but they were carefully so drawn as to evade meeting 
them, and to reserve that perfect freedom on behalf of the British 
Government which Shere Ali had wished us to compromise. 

The assurances, therefore, thus given to the Ameer were deceptive 
assurances, and any Government which has approved them has com- 
promised the political honour of the British Crown. 

This honour was farther compromised by another attempt made 
through a personal friend of the Afghan Minister to persuade him of 
the truth of these assurances. Captain Grey was employed to write a 
private letter to Noor Mahomed, as a personal friend of that Minister, 
assuring him that the Viceroy “had now accepted all the propositions 
which he (Noor Mahomed) had made in 1878.” 

The Viceroy is his own witness that these assurances did not repre- 
sent the facts. In writing to the Government at home he was desirous 
of showing that he had not gone too far in his offers to the Ameer. 
Having this object in view he frankly confesses in his Simla Narrative 
that “ these concessions, sanctioned by your Lordship’s last instructions, 
would not practically commit the British Government to anythin 
more than a formal reaffirmation of the assurances already given b 
it through Lord Mayo to the Ameer in 1869, and a public recognition 
of its inevitable obligations to the vital interests of its own Empire.” f 
Here we have the Viceroy, when speaking to the Ameer, asserting 
that be was now offering all that Lord Mayo had refused; and the 
same Viceroy, when writing home, asserting that he bad offered nothing 
but what Lord Mayo had granted, together with a recognition of some 
inevitable obligations arising ont of our own self-interest. 

The whole subsequent negotiations with Noor Mahomed at Peshawur 
are marked by the same characteristics of incorrect assertions, insincere 
professions, and unjust accusations against the Ameer. I will givea 
few as specimens. 

First, the Viceroy asserted that Shere Ali had carefully avoided all 
references to the reception of British Officers in other parts of Afghan- 
istan than Cabul—implying that the Ameer had misrepresented the real 
demand made upon him, and had pretended that another demand quite 
different had been made.§ This accusation against the Ameer was 
without any foundation whatever. 

Second, the Viceroy asserted that the “ British Government had not 
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the slightest desire to urge upon an unwilling neighbour an arrange- 
ment so extremely onerous in itself ;” and again, “I am to inform your | 
Excellency that the proposal of this arrangement was regarded by the 
British Government as a great concession.”* I need say nothing of 
this assertion. 

Third, the Viceroy asserted that his Government had been induced 
to believe that the advantages of British Residents in his dominions 
“would be cordially welcomed and gratefully appreciated by his High- 
ness.” t ` This is an assertion of which sufficient light is thrown by the 
“ ostensible pretexts” which had been resorted to in order to Jeunch the 
proposal to the Ameer. : 

e These are specimens, and only specimens, of the whole tone and manner 
in which the honour of a Christian Government was represented in the 
face of a very able and truthful argument maintained by a Mahom- 
medan and an Afghan. : 

I now come to erroneous assertions on matters of fact for which the 
whole Cabinet is directly and immediately responsible. 

On the 25th of October, 1878, the Cabinet desired the Viceroy to send 
to them the text of an Ultimatum Letter which was to be despatched” 
to Shere Ali. On the 80th of October the tex{ of this letter was under 
consideration of the Cabinet, and was sent off to India in the form 
approved by them. 

The second paragraph sets forth in the first place that when the 
Viceroy proposed to the Ameer to send to him a Mission, Shere Ali 
left this proposal “long unanswered.” t 

Now, this assertion is wholly unfounded. The Ameer received the 
proposal on the 17th of May and he answered it on the 22nd. The 
Viceroy in his own Narrative of the 10th of May, 1877, did not pretend 
that there had been any delay. On the contrary, he refers to the 
reply of the Ameer as having been given “shortly after” our Agent had ° 
intimated the receipt of the proposal by the Ameer. 

After having made this misstatement the Cabinet letter proceeds to 
make another. “ You rejected it on-the grounds that you could not 
answer for the safety of an European Envoy in your country, and that 
the reception of a British Mission might afford Russia a pretext for 
forcing you to receive a Russian mission.’ 

- The terms of this assertion detencine: its, application to the reply 
given by the Ameer, when he did reply after the alleged delay. The 
Ameer, both in his reply and in his refusal of a Mission, did not assign 
either of those alleged reasons. But he did assign two other reasons, 
which the Government have all along had an object in keeping out of 
sight. The Ameer refused a Mission upon the ground that he did not” 
want any reopening of old negotiations, but waa satisfied with exist- 
ing Treaties and engagements. In the second place he intimated, in - 
the most courteous language, that he guessed there’ was something 
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behind the ostensible pretexts put forward by the Viceroy.* The same 
erroneous representation was repeated by Lord Salisbury in his speech 
at Manchester, in a form which must have led his audience to believe 
not only that this reason was given, but that it was the principal if not 
even the only reason given by the Ameer. “ What reason did he give, 
&e. The reason, if you read it in the light of subsequent events, is 
almost comical,” &c. 

It is no justification of this assertion to plead that in the discussions 
of the Ameer’s Durbar, at which our Agent was allowed to be present, 
the arguments referred to by the Cabinet were, among others, mentioned. 
The Ameer did not adopt them as his reasons, and he did adopt other 
reasons, which went straight to negative the whole pretexts under which 
the Viceroy was trying to force a new arrangement upon him. i 

If the assertion in the Cabinet letter and in Lord Salisbury’s speech 
is intended to apply, not to the first refusal of the Ameer, but to his 
pleas during subsequent negotiations, then it is equally erroneous and 
unfair, because it singles out one objection among many others—one 
on which no great stress was ever laid, whilst it suppresses altogether 
the objections on which the Ameer’s Envoy specially relied. Surely 
when the British Government was itself dealing so largely in “ostensible 
pretexts” one plea of this kind might be allowed to the Ameer without 
the gross injustice of our fixing upon it as the only argument he used. 

A third miastatement of fact follows in the Cabinet letter: “ Yet the 
British Government, unwilling to embarrass you, accepted your excuses.” 

The Viceroy had not accepted his excuses. On the contrary, he had 
denounced them all with violent threats; he had even shut.the door of 
reconciliation in the Ameer’s face, when he knew that the concession 
of his demands was probable; and he had ended by withdrawing our 
Agent from Cabul, as the sign of resentment, and of the repudiation of 
previous engagements. 

I pass now from official writings to official speeches. I admit, of 
course, that with regard to them a somewhat wider licence is allowable. 
How wide. that licence rhay be it would be difficult to define. It will 
be sufficient to indicate how it has been used: 

We have seen that the Government Has always taken pains to suppress 
the fact that they made a diplomatic rupture with the Ameer when they 
closed the Conferences at Peshawur. Rumours, however, had reached 
this country of what had been going on. On the 15th of June, 1877, I 
asked in the House of Lords some questions concerning these transactions. 
The reply of the Secretary of State for India was one which, to say the 
least of it, stretched to the very utmost the latitude allowed to official 
reserve. Parliament was then informed that there had been a Con- 
ference at Peshawur, but it had been arranged at the Ameer’s own 
request, There had been no attempt to force an Envoy on the Ameer 
“at Cabul.” Our relations with the Ameer had undergone no material 
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change sincg last year. This was said, too, at a time when the Govern- 
ment must have been in possession of the confession of their Viceroy as to 
the probable effects upon the Ameer of the close of the Conference at 
Peshawar; “Seeing no immediate prospect of farther support from 
the British Government, and fearing, perhaps, the consequences of ite 
surmised resentment, he would naturally become more urgent: in his 
advances towards Russia.”* 

There was indeed every reason to conceal from Parliament this most 
unguarded confession of their Viceroy, that he fully expected, as the 
result of his conduct, that the Ameer would be thrown into the hands 
of Russia. 

. It might, however, at least have been expected, that when at last it 
became necessary to present the papers to Parliament, the Government 
would have been prepared to take manfully upon themselves .this 
avowed result of their policy. Instead of doing so, the great object 
they had in view in constructing the Narrative of Nov. 19, 1878 
(the publication of which they took care should precede the papers), was 
to make out that it was not their own proceedings which had produced 
this effect on the Ameer, but the proceedings of their predecessors in 
1878, when Lord Northbrook took the same course as Lord Mayo had 
taken in 1869, and had refused certain extravagant demands of Shere 
Ali. It was with that view that the notorious ninth paragraph was 
composed, and throughout the Winter Session of 1878-9 this was the 
plea put forward by the Government. 

As discussion in Parliament and the Press had considerably damaged 
this plea, and as the ninth paragraph had become pretty well exposed, 
another method. of throwing the blame of their own conduct on Lord 

‘Northbrook has been invented by the Foreign Secretary in his speech 
at Manchester. It is worth while looking at the statements made or 
implied in this speech. 

In the first place, the Court of Afghanistan is represented to be the 
only instance throughout the world where objection was made to the 
reception of a Representative of Her Majesty: The words were these: 
“There was not one exception—barbarian or semi-civilixed—wherever 
the English Government desired that its Representatives should be 
received—with the solitary exception of Afghanistan.” 

This is not a correct statement of the facts. The objection was not 
to a. Representative, but to that Representative being a European. For 
well-known reasons, fully admitted to have force and weight by succes- 

- sive Viceroys and Governments of India, it had been agreed, and had 
been stipulated by Treaty, that the Queen’s Representative should be & 
native of India. 

The Foreign Secretary then proceeds to argue that it was the delay 
interposed by Lord Northbrook in éxecuting the orders of the Govern- 
ment that was the cause of the ultimate failure of those orders and of 
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the refusal of the Ameer. This plea is put forward in these words: 
“ Unfortunately our orders were delayed. -The Government of India 
was in the hands of avery able man, but a man not wholly sympathetic 
with ourselves. And the result was that a year and a half passed 
away before our orders could be executed, and during that time a great 
change came upon the political horizon. When our orders were issued 
everything spoke peace. When at last they were executed, the Servian 
invasion by Russia had commenced, and a strong probability of the 
Russo-Turkish war was patent to the world. I cannot help believing 
that if what we ordered had been done at once, the Ameer would have 
accepted our Embassy, and all the evils which subsequently happened 
would have been averted. That unfortunate delay destroyed and ruined 
everything.” * 

Two observations arise on this plea. In the first place, it aban- 
dons the previous plea-that it was the transactions of 1873 which 
caused the Ameer’s refusal and estrangement. The Foreign Secretary 
now declares his belief that if our demand for a Mission had been 
made in 1875, the Ameer would have agreed to it. In the second 
place it is to be observed that although this declaration of belief is fatal 
tò the former method of attack on Lord Northbrook, it is quite as 
valueless in support of the new method of making that Viceroy the 
scapegoat. ‘This declaration of the Foreign Secretary’s belief is unsup- 
ported by any evidence, and is contradicted by all the evidence of the 
papers. Nobody of any authority in India expected the Ameer to accede 
to the proposal, and it is significant of the carelessness with which the 
Foreign Secretary deals with dates that the Ameer’s refusal was actually 
given before and not after the Servian declaration of war. It was given 
on the 22nd of May, 1876, and the Servian invasion did not take place 
till the beginning of July. It is farther illustrative of the same care- 
lessneas that the whole interval between the original despatch inaugurat- 
ing the new policy and the execution of it, was not eighteen but only 
sixteen months (from January 1875 to May 1876), and that a very 
large part of that time wag consumed by Lord Salisbury himself, whose 
orders were not peremptory, but subject to“discussion, and who told 
Lord Northbrook on one occasion that he might delay “three or four 
months”.but that for any longer delay reasons.should be-given, Ample 
reasons were given for every hour taken up in discussion by the 
Government of India. Lord Salisbury took four months to answer one 
of their despatches. He himself had been néarly a whole year in office 
before he took it into his head, at the suggestion of Sir Bartle ‘Frere, 
that any new policy was required. 

It is probably owing to some misgiving about this new plea that a 
few weeks after.the Foreign Secretary’s speech at Manchester, we have 
his subordinate, the Under Secretary of State, in his speech at King’s 
Lynn, reverting once more to the old plea about the transactions of 
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1878, and repeating the old misstatements about them in an aggravated 
form. The words are worth quoting :— 

“ Unfortunately the Ameer was allowed to slip away from England and throw 
himself into the hands of Russia) The Government of India described to the 
late Government the Ameer’s alarm at the advance of Russia, stating he was 
dissatisfied with general dwsurances, and wanted something more definite. -The 
Cabinet replied they did not share his alarm, and considered there was no cause 
for it, The Cabinet turned a deaf ear to the grave apprehensions of the Ameer, - 
and the natural result followed. The Ameer opened negotiations with the 
General commanding the Russian forces in Central Asia” . 

Tn this passage the facts of the case are still more recklessly handled 
thañ by the notorious ninth paragraph of the London Narrative. First, 
The real nature of the Ameer’s demands in 1878 is not only sup- 
pressed, but misstated Secondly, The fact that the Cabinet did 
authorize new assurances to the Ameer quite as definite as those 
offered by the present Government, is not only suppressed, but by 
implication is denied. Thirdly, The intercourse by letters between 
the Ameer and General Kaufmann is represented as having been 

“opened” by the Ameer, which is contrary to the fact. Fourthly, 
That intercourse is alleged to have begun after, and as a conse- 
quence .of, the transactions at Simla in 1878. This also. is not the 
fact. The letters of General Kaufmann to Shere Ali began in 1870, 
and the letter of that year was regarded by the Ameer with such 
positive alarm that Lord Mayo himself had to reassure him, and per- 
suade him of its innocence. It is not true that after 1878, any more 


. than before it, the Ameer had become even perfectly- reconciled to 


these letters from the Russian General; because, in 1875, he and his 
advisers complained to our Agent of the terms of one of these letters, 
and expressed vehement suspicion of the intentions it implied. The 
Ameer took precisely the same course in respect to that letter which 
he had taken with previous letters of the same kind; that is, he gave a 
copy of it to our Agent, and a copy also of his own reply. Unless, 
therefore, the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs is possessed of some 
new evidence on the subject, at which he des not even hint, his asser- 
tions on this subject are a complete misstatement of the facta. : 

This passage of the speech of the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs is, however, only an amplification of a most disingenuous pas- 
sage in the London Narrative of November 18, 1878. That passage asserts 
that the correspondence with General Kaufmann was carried on with 
“increased activity ” after 1878, and that the Ameer discontinued his 
original practice of consulting the Government “ as to the replies to be 
gent.”.* Neither of these assertions is true. From March, 1870, to 
September, 1872, there seem to have been about mix letters from Kauf- 
mann to the Ameer. From August, 1878 to September, 1876, there 


.seem-to have been about eight of these letters, which is very much the 


same proportion for the time. Neither is it true that the Ameer altered 
* Afghan Papers, p. 268. . 
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his course in respect to his replies. The Indian Governmegt had itself 
studiously, through Lord Mayo, reassured the Ameer as to his fears and 
suspicions of these letters, had given him advice as to the tone of his 
replies, and had treated the Russian letters as of no political importance. 
It is not true that after 1873 the Ameer practised any reserve or con- 
cealment about them. On the contrary, in the above case of 1875, 
the Amcer summoned our Agent to his Palace the moment the mes- 
senger came, and handed this letter to him as soon as he received it. 
‘ It is curious that the first intimation of Lord Lytton’s intention to 
trump up a charge against the Ameer on the score of these letters, was 
given on the very day on which he received the Ameer’s reply to his 
threatening letter of July 8, 1876. The Viceroy was disgusted appa: 
rently by this second refusal of his “ostensible pretexts,” and by being 
compelled to accept the alternative of hearing an explanation of the 
Ameer’s views from our own Agent at Cabul, who was to be sent to 
Simla for that purpose. This compromise, however, was sulkily 
accepted by the Viceroy on September 16, 1876; and on that very day 
he telegraphed to London on the subject of the Kaufmann correspon- 
dence, in which he now, for the first time, and with an obvious oppor- 
tuneness, discovered grounds of accusation against the unfortunate 
Ameer. Two days later, September 18, he wrote an claborate despatch 
on the same subject, in which the whole history of the correspondence 
is misstated, and the Ameer is accused of having answered “ cordially” 
the recent letters, and without consulting the Government of India.* 
Yet at that very moment the Viceroy must have been in possession of 
the clearest evidence that the Government of Cabul was as anxious and 
as suspicious aa ever on the subject of the Russian letters, and was 
answering the last one with studious coldness and reserve. The mis- 
statements of the speech of the Under Secretary of State on this subject 
have led me to evidence which I had not before observed. It is this :— 
In: February, 1876, Kaufmann had written one of his letters in 
which he referred to Afghanistan as a neighbouring Government. The 
Cabul Government at orfce took alarm at this expression. They did 
not reply to Kaufmann’s letter till the 27th of August, and when they 
did so, they worded that reply with great care, so as to avoid admitting 
that the border of Afghanistan “ was joined with the Russian border in 
such a manner that the term neighbourhood or propinquity could be 
applied to them.” This evidence, as to the jealous temper of the 
Ameer against Russia, was sent from Peshawur on September 9, and 
must have been at Simla before the 18th.t If I am right in these dates 
and in the inferences to which they point, there never was a moro 
unfounded charge made: and whether that last evidence was in posses- 
sion of the Viceroy or not, the charge was equally unjustifiable on the 
previous facts of the correspondence. 

But the Under Secretary’s speech is not less remarkable on account 


* Central Asia, 1878, pp. 83, 84. -+ Lbid., pp. 87, 88. 
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of the fact» which it suppresses than for thcse which it misstates. He 
very wisely says—“ It is unnecessary for me to remind you of the 
attempts made by Lord Salisbury, when Secretary of State for India, 
to regain the Ameer to fidelity.” Lord Salisbury made no attempts 
whatever to regain the Ameer. He demanded from him the concession 
of that which he most valued without offering one single concession in 
return. It was not till Lord Northbrook’s remonstrances had taken 
some effect that any pretence even of concession to the Ameer was 
offered. And then it was ostensible only. But Mr. Bourke proceeds— 
“The Ameer had lost all confidence in our assurances.” If this is 
meant to represent what the Ameer himself said or indicated, it is 
exactly the reverse of the truth. The Ameer met Lord Salisbury’s 
ostensible pretexts by the repeated and emphatic declaration that he 
was entirely satisfied with the existing Treaties, and with the promises 
of previous Viceroys. 

It will be seen from this very imperfect version of the misstatements 
of fact for which the Government or its individual members are respon- 
sible, that they have affected every one of the fandamental data on 
which the whole policy depends. The catalogue may ‘be thus summed 
up :— 

They have misstated the facts concerning Treaties. 

They have misstated or suppressed facts concerning the promises and 
` engagements of former Viceroys. 

They have misstated the political conditions of the Central Asian 
question under which those engagements were given. 

They have both misstated and suppressed facts concerning the con- 
duct of Shere Ali in 1878. 

They have misstated and misrepresented facts concerning the conduct 
of the Government at home in reference to the same transactions. 

They have misstated and misrepresented the subsequent conduct of 
tho Ameer in his correspondence with the Russian General. 

They misstated and misrepresented to the Ameer their own objects 
in reopening negotiations with him. 

They misstated and misrepresented the sedans on which he repelled 
their attempts to deceive him. 

` They misrepresented the effect of the offers they were making to him. 

They misrepresented and misquoted his arguments and pleas in me 
- negotiations at Peshawar. 

On every one of these matters the misrepresentations have been 
made in the teeth of the evidence which is to be found in official 
documents, and every one of them has an obvious bearing on some 
cardinal point or other in the matter under discussion. 

To the best of my belief there is no previous instance in the political 
history of this country in which any policy has been defended and 
pursued by similar methods. 

ARGYLL 
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IL—CHURCH HISTORY, &c. ° 
(Under the Direction of Archdeacon OOEETTAN.) 


B. G. H. BENDALL’S Hulsean Essay on the Emperor Julian (Georgo Bell & 
Sons: London, 1879), is an excellent piece of sound and conscientious work, such 
as is rarely produced by the competition for a University prize. Without any 


claim to the vigorous and striking historical er which marked the " Holy 
Roman Empire” of Mr. Bryce, it mey yoh like that famous Essay, claim for itself a 
permanent position, as a valuable and original contribution to the history of the 


period with which it deals. . 

Mr. Rendall 1s possessed with the true historical spirit; his sympathies are wide 
and generous, and his industry is unwearied ; his materials have Leen collected with 
acealledt judgment, and he writes with a fulness of knowledge which makes his 
un BPa Eg treatise a storehouse ofiinformatıon for those readers who are not 
inclined to go back for themselves to the obscure fountain-head from which his 
supphes are drawn. The work is throughout scrupulously fair, careful, and 

larly; though perhaps a little too academical both in plan and style to attract 
general attention in its present form. If, however, as we hope, a second edition 
should be required, a somewhat firmer narrative touch, with a clearer eye to the 
broad outlines of his period, would enable the author to appeal to a wider circle of 
readers than his modesty now allows him to anticipate. 

The special interest and originality of the book depend mainly upon the skill 
with which the writer has brought Julian before us in his own words. With 
ingenious scholarship and remarkable care he has interwoven & narrative so com- 

letely from the letters and orations of Jalian or contemporary documents, that 
Eardly a sentence or & remarkable phrase, or even an epithet, fails to strike us with 
the freshneas which comes from the living voice of the Past. 

History prosents fow strangét chapters than the life of the unfortunate Julian, at 
once soldier and sophist, puritan and philosopher, the “ Apostate,” and yet the “ Ape 
of Christianity.” The latter nickname gives caustic expression to vital his- 
torical fact the time: Paganism was effete, slowly peruhing by a natural decay, 
and 1ts last champion could only fight with weapons taken from the Ohristian 
armoury. When we see Julian intent upon propping up the throne of fhe Olym- 
pians by charity organization, hospitals, and an elaborate system of sacerdotalism, 
wo may be sure that the battle is lost almost before it is begun, and that the end 
cannot be far distant. The Galiwan had indeed conquered long before those 
mythical words were supposed to have been uttered. 

Mr. Rendall makes this point well ; and whatever we may think of the strange 
mixture of transcendentalism, imposture, and superstition upon which the avowed 
theology of Julian was based, it is abundantly proved that his personal religion was 
of a noble and lofty character, his moral life singularly pure, and that both his 
religion and his morality bear traces of very strong Ohristian influences. 

A few quotations, taken almost at random from the fragments of the Epistles, 
fully oo this position, and make us feel the ic irony of a devoted and noblo 
life ed to the mamtenance of a doomed and wo cause. 

Julian believes firmly in an overruling Providence, which orders all things aright, 
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in adversity not less than in prosperity; the arm of God is ever around the good 
man, The seul is the God within us, lent for a time to raiso man from sarch 4 
heaven. Prayer is at onoe the duty and the Se every believer; it is not 
needed by the gods, but rather by the worshipper. ə holiness is to live ever as 
-in the presence of God, and the best test of holiness is cheerfulness and zeal in the 
performance of the ordinary duties of life. All mankind are brethren, sons of the 
same father ; it ia a sacred duty to help one another, and to feed and clothe even 
enemies. Tho righteous man must live in temperance, purity, and chastity; to be 
in bon to the carnal appetites and ions is to create for ourselves a hell trpon 
earth. ages and statues do but lise the nature of the gods, and help the 
feeLle conceptions of men ; the bag theiinelves cannot be honoured by such represen- 
_ tations, There is assuredly a hfe after death, but no resurrection of the body; the 
life of the individual ia merged in the higher life. The only hell of physical torture 
is to pe found in this world; the fanciful horrors of poets and mythologista may be 
discard 


, Buoh was the mind of Julian, no fitting representative of the light, airy, unconfined 

spirit of the old poetic world; but a man bowed down by sclf-impoaed care, driver. 

award by. duty, and sinking at last, as ter men have sunk, in a vain struggle 

inst the resistless stream of one What might or might not have been the issue 

if his life had been prolonged, it is idle to surmise. Probatly the indifference and, 

scorn of friends would have been harder to bear than the open opposition of enemies, 
and for his epitaph we might well write “ Felis opportunitate mortis.” 


ER the title of Did Queen Hlisabeth take other Order in the Advertisemants 
of 1568P A Postscript to a Letter to Lord Selborne, Mr. James Parker has 
recently published a postscript to the letter to Lord Selborne which he 

issued last year, on tho authority of the “ Advertisements” of 1566. It contains, 
on pp. 203-210, a “Synopsis” of the arguments whioh Mr. Parker says have 
been adduced in favour of their authority, and of the replies to these arguments 
contained in Mr. Parker's letter and postacri But neither letter nor post- 
script contains complete copies of the following enta, the perusal of whioh (we 
- think) would have restrained some of Mr. Parker’s readers from the Are 
approval they have ressod of the overwhelming character of his argumen 

(DPA ‘copy of the Teter of Jan 22, 1581 (new style), under which the 
calendar was altered. (2) A-copy of the mandate of Archbishop Parker to 
the Bishop of London, authorising and enforcing the new calendar. (3) The first 
draft of the Advertisements themselves. Mr. É rker has failed to see, or at all 
events seoms to have failed to see, the importance of the fact that he has not dis- 
covered either the original or any authenticated copy of the “Queen's Majeaty’s 
letter” of January 25, 1565 (new style). He has found two drafts of the “ ters,” 
and because these drafts have neither formal head nor: tail, he conceives that the 
letters themselves may have never been seen by the Queen (4.¢,, that the Archbishop 
repeatedly told a fi ood), and contends that they were not issued in due form. 
He has failed also to notice that the language of the letters as cited in the Adver- 
tisements does not tally with the of the draft, Of course this discrepancy 
may be accounted forin two ways—(I) we may not haye the first draft ; (2) the words ` 
may have been deliberatel oted (we put carelogs misquotation out of the 

pages Mr. Parker probably lean to the second alternative: we prefer the 
fret edo not accuse Mr. Parker of the offence which he insinuates inst the 
Archbishop of his name (p. 188, note b), when we note that on Page 205 he writes, 
“ Arohbishop Parker says the articles wore upon long ago [1561]—viz , by th 
Bishops of London, Lincoln, Winchester, and Hly,” the Archbushop’s wo cally being 
that they were “partly of oldagreed on amongstus:” neither would wetreat Mr. Parker’s 
representation in the same note, that March, 1665, followed “fourteen months” 

January, 1565, with the severity with which, on page 194, ho has treated a 

palpable misprint or mistake; but we think that a gentleman who had learnt his 
error in ARoS the letters of January, 1561, as issued “under the great seal,” ° 
ought a aro Deon a little more gentle in dealing with the mistakes, real or sup- 
posed, o ; ; ; 

Those readers who have looked at the Act of Uniformity of Elizabeth are 
aware that the question is not whether “the Queen took order in the Advertise- 
ments of 1568 P” It is whether “other orders were taken by the authority of the 
Queen’s Majesty with the advice of the Commissioners . . . . for ecalosinstical causes, 
ot of the Metropolitan of this realm P” This is a differeht question. 
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CEN The Later Evangelical Fathers, by M. Seeley (London: Seeley & Oo., 1879), 
| we have sketches of the lives of John Thornton, John Newipn, William 
Cowper, Thomas Scott, Richard Cocil, William Wilberforce, Oharles Simeon, 
Henry Martyn, and Jomah Pratt. None of these men attained heroic proportions, 
but all are worth commemorating, and we have m the book before us uiet, un- 
pretending sketches of them, ietur by no cant or sentimentality. ay give, 
on the whole, in spite of a certain narrowness, a pleasant improsmon of goodness, 
carnestness, and sobriety; even John Newton was by no means the frantic Calvinist 
that he is very commonly Se Ua to have been, but a vigorous, if rather rough 
ish-priest, who—strange phenomenon in those daya—rond his Greek Testament. 
Ye owe it to thes men, and to such as these, that tho state of London churches 
is changed since the days when Judge Blackstone wrote, that “ having a curiosity to 
know how matters stood in regard to religion, he went to every London church of note, 
. but couldnot have discovered from what he heard whether the preacher were a follower 
of Confucius, or of Mahomet, or of Christ.” Many of thom have left a self-unveiling 
in the shape of letters, and of these, perhaps, too little use has been made in the hves 
before us; the narratives give us too little of the inner life of spiritual struggle 
and spiritual growth, cvhich ta after all, the most interesting portion of religious 
biographies. 


F The Ohurch and tte Polity, by Oharles Hodge, D.D. (London, Edinburgh, and 
New York: T. Nelson & Bons, 1879), the author’s son gives the following ac- 
count: In 1835 Dr. Hodge began to write in the Princeton Beview a series of an- 

nual articles on the successive General Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church in Ame- 
Sad Geer! a brief narrative of the proceedings, and discussing the dogmatic and con- 
statutional principles mvolyed. These he contmued up to tho year 1863, with possibly 
the exception of one year. Being prevented by the infirmities of advanced age from 
adding to his Systematic Theology a volume on the Constitution and Government of 
the Church, he welcomed the suggestion of one of his pupils, Mr. Durant, thata work 
formed from his contributions to is Princeton Review would be acceptable to all who 
were interested m ecclesiastical affairs. Mr. Durant accordingly compiled such a 
work, which was revised by Mr. A. A. Hodge, and now lies before us. It is partly 
historical, insomuch as it contains uent references to matters transacted im tho 
General Assembly from year to year; but tho greater part consists of discussions of 
points of prominent interest, from time to time, among Presbyterians. We cannot 
of course notice them in detail ; but we can say that they everywhere bear the marka 
of a clear, vigorous, and candid mind. One who desires to know how the points at 
issue between Presbyterians and Episcopalians, or between Presbyterians and Oon- 
proguucuslsl present themselves to a very able man who has given his life to the 
study of them, cannot do better than consult Dr. Hodge’s work. 


OME months ago we had occasion to notice two works of unusual merit on the later 
history of the Hngliah Ohurch ; now, in Dr. Boultbee’s History of the Ohurch o 
England; PreReformation Period (London : Lo i 1870), we have to w 

come an account of its origin and the earlier stages of ita development. Dr. Boultbee is 
a careful in igator and a clear writer, and wo can heartily recommend his work te 
those who wish to see how the early history of the English Ohurch presents itself to 
na cultivated man of decidedly Protestant principles. Nevertheless, we must needs 
confess that there is something ee It 18 evident that Dr. Boultbee has no 
Piatra Ore the medieval aspect of the Ohurch, and he has consequently not 
given it full and mature study which alone can enable a man to picture bygone 
goenes to himself, and give a vivid impression of them to his readers. Ho has care- 
fully got up the subject from the usual authorities, but we miss in his work that 
constant appreciation of the life of the people with whom he deals, that thorough 
of all the authorities, which alone can produce & really effective and instruc- 

ive history. It ia an indication of his want of sympathy that he can see in Beoket’s 
defence of the immunities of the clerical order only “ sublime nonsense ;’’ he tries it 
by the standard of the nmeteenth century rather by that of the twelfth On 
the other hand, he appremates correctly enough what it was that made Becket a 
ular hero; the commonalty at that time regarded the Ohurch’s side as their 
mde. Nor is the work altogether free from positive error. Take, for instance, what 
is said about Peniténtials (p. 68). Dr. Boultbee quotes from Gieseler the follow- 
ing description of them :—“ Instructions how to purchase penitential seasons by 


oS 
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singing, by prayer, and by money.” In ordre to mako sense of this, we must retrans-' 
late it: “ Pegitentials became instructions how to redeem periods of penance by the 
saying of pealms and prayers and by money.” Gieseler is ing. of the later 
abuse of Penitentials, And the curious thing is that Dr. Boul is aware of this; 
for in the very next page Łe tells us, quite truly, that the genuine Penitential of 
Theodore is not open to this eoudsaiaation: Again, what he says about the Canon 
Law betokens a second-hand and inexact uainisnce with it. When he says. 
(p. 148) that under Hildebrand’s auspices “tho False Decretals, with further addi- 
tions, were drafted into & complete code of Papal law,” it is by no means to say 
what his meaning is. What code was it which was drawn up under Hildebrand B 
auspicesP The collection of Anselm of Lucca corresponds in date, but the exprea- 
sion— a complete code of Papal law”—rather suggesta the Corpus Juris Canonici, 
the earliest part of which, the Decretum Gratiani, was not compiled before the middle 
of the twelfth century, seventy or eighty yen after Hildebrand’s death. Oan Dr. 
Boultboe possibly have ‘confused gorg X., whose name is given to tho Decretum 
Gregorw, the second part of the Corpus Juris, with Gregory , HildebrandP At 
any rate, his words convey the imprewsion that the compiler or codifler took the 
Decretals as his basis, made some additions of his own, and so formed a code. 
This is by no means true of Gratian’s work. What was done was to codify the 


current ecclesiastical law of the time. By far the greater part of the Juris 
Oanonict is composed of genuine documenta of various kinds ; and though the Decretals 
falsely attributed to in early popes are embodied, there is no reason to doubt 
that th were taken in ect simplicity for uine. in, -when Dr. Boultbee 


says (p. _that the on Law “found entrance into land by the means, or 
at least in time, of Archbishop Theodore,” it is difficult to understand what he 


means. It is im to suppose that no collection af Oanons was recognised in 
PERE before ro’s timo: what is it that he is supposed to have introduced P, 
mly not the Corpus Juris Oanonici, the earliest n of which was compiled 


in the twelfth century. Dr. Boultbee says (p. 190) that “not only the Protestant 
but the Roman Catholic powers, have shaken off the dominion-of the Canon 
w;” and yet (p. 192) he ita that Concordats have in fact granted a certain 
amount of coercive jurisdiction to the Roman Ohurch, which governs itself in acoord- 
anoe with the Canon Law. In fact, all that he says on the subject of law, whether 
civil or canon, shows a oertain confusion arising from inadequate acquaintance with 
the matter m hand. The scholastic theology, Dr. Boultbee tells us, “was based 
upon a system of logic derived from Aristotle.’ As Aristotle simply anal the 
e e Gk aoa ase Wis Cone Ge cee i ee wany 
theologians can escape from his trammels except by reasoning badly. e peculiari- 
ties of the schoolmen arose (as indeed. our author points out) rather font their 
eabject-matter than their method. Is Dr. Boultbee aware how highly Bishop 
Pearson valued the scholastic method P We could have wished that the account of 
the gradual growth of the spirit which ultimately carried through the Reformation 
had been somewhat fuller and more indicative of original research. Still, though 
we have found some fault, we must repeat that Dr. Boultbee’s work supplies a clear 
and concise account of & period in general not much studied for. want oF gome auch 
manual. 


EE aro probably few subjecta on which more popular prejudices have been dissi- 
ted by recent researches than the Boman catacombs. Fhe Commendatore de 
i, by the work of a lifetime, has brought order. out of chaos; he has fixed 
the limita of the different great epochs’ in their history, and established decisively 
certain important facts. “There œœn be no doubt,” says Mommsen, “that he has 
in a general way laid down fundamental principles and rules which will prove a 
i uisttion to science.” It is of the great ‘work of De Rossi that Dr. North- 
cote and Mr. Brownlow have undertaken to give an account. The second volume 
of the new edition of their Roma Sotteranea (London: Longmans, 1879), contains the 
history of Ohristian art, as it presenta itself in the Roman catacombs.. It is neces- 
sary to bear in mind the limitation of the work, because a survey of Christian art in 
general would in some cases modify the authors’ conclusions. ; 
In contemplating the subjecta with which the Ohristians of Rome decorated their 
ulchrea, the first thing that strikes us is a certain tone of joyousness. The 
Roman Ohristians, no doubt, adopted the practice of ‘ornamenting their sepulchres 
with pamtings from their Pagan neighbours, who again adopted it from the Etros- 
cans; but there is in the Ohristian tombs nothing of the sadness, the clinging to 
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life, the “longing, lingering look behind,” which often strike us in the Etruscan. 
Here the vine with rich clusters spreads over the ceiling, laughing Poya hold 
bunches of grapes, birds seem to flit to and fro; Spring sows the seed, Summer 
gathers the grape, Autumn the olive, Winter sits beside his fire ; Oupid and Psyche— 
the latter however no longer the nude figure of the Pagans—fill baskets with 
flowers; the phosnix sits in the palm-tree; there are banquets, probably of mpatie 
meaning; or the departed, richly clad, walk among the bowers of P a. Or, to 
come to Scriptural scenes, Moses — often curiously identified with St. Peter— 
strikes the rock and the waters flow: Noah, in a very small ark or chest, hails the 
Dove with the olive-branch ; Jonah is swallowed by a aea-monster, exactly resembling 
him who in Pagan art terrifies Andromeda; the Three Children are seen in the 
furnace, and Daniel in the lions’ den; the Good Shepherd—repoated many times— 
earriea the lost sheep on His shoulders; the woman of Samaria talks with the Lord 
at the well; she with the issue of blood touches His robe; the healed paralytic 
carries his bed. There is a painting which is taken by some for a represcntation of 
the Lord crowned with thorns and smitten with a reed, but tho crown is a wreath 
of leaves and the reed is soft and pliant; in a sculptured representation of the same 
subject, the crown is a crown of glory (B. 8. p. 254). ‘There is no representation of 
the crucifixion, and in fact scenes of horror are altogether absent. presentations 
of the torments of condemned souls and the like are not found in the catacombs at 
all. In fact, without adopting the theory that the goat which is sometimes placed 
near the Good Shepherd typities the tenta received among the faithful, we may 
say that the catacomb-paintings fairly typify the breadth and leniency which were 
ee of the early Roman Church. The early Ohristion ook 
ost confined to sarcophagi—and the various objects found in the catacom 
—such as gilded glasses, phials containing various liquids, rings, cameos, diptychs, 
children’s toys—are also described in this volume, which forms a most interesting 
record of the principal objects of art which have been discovered in that subterra- 
nean city of tha dead which the early Christiana made. Without these remaing, we 
could but faintly have realized the life of the ancient Roman Ohurch. The volume 
which Dr. Northoote and Ar. Brownlow have produced will enable English readers 
to understand the discoveries which have been made since the days of Bosio, who 
published his well-known folig in 1632. We have much pleasure in recommending 
tt to all who care for art or for ecclesiastical antiquity. 

In their introduction the authors say that ın the sixteenth century the Reformers 
“accused the [Roman] Church of violating. an express article of the Decalogue.” 
This is quite true; they thought the calius paid to images inconsistent both with 
Judaism and with Ohnstiani But if the authora mean to imply that anything 
discovered in the catacombs justifies this cultus, they are, we venture to think, en- 
tirely mistaken. The catacombs convict of error those—if such there were—who 
were rash enough to assert that decorative paintings were unknown in tombs and 
subterranean churches during the first three or four centuries; but that is all. 
There is not the slightest proof in the catacombs that any single image or picture 
was set up in order that worshippers should pay their devotions before it; and this is 
the point at issue between Romanista and Protestants. 

It would be in the highest degree presumptuous to question De Rossi's chrunu- 
logical arrangement of the paittings and other objects discovered, but the absolute 
dates which he assigns to the several groups may probably admit of some doubt. 
A mystical meaning, no doubt, underlies most of the subjects depicted, but what 
that meaning is in a particular instance is often imposmble to determine, as 18 
evident from the variety of interpretations which have been propcsed. 


ERHAPS no public man was ever able to make so remarkable o collection of 
opuscula as that which Mr Gladstone has published under the title of Glaanings 
of Past Years, 1843-1879 (London: John Murray, 1879). Donng the whole of 

the time over which the “ Gleanings” extend Mr. Gladstone has been in Parliament,. 
during the greater part of that time one of its leading members; he has held the. 
highest offices of State; he has regulated the finances of the Empire; he has 
carried out great reforms; he has published several volumes of no light and 
vane kind; and yet he is able to glean together sevan volumes of essays and 

dressea which have proceeded at various times from his fertile brain and ready 
pon. It is ope to see how, during o lifetime of incessant toil and polrtical 
activity, he maintained the keenest interest in litoraturo, in social questions, 
and, above all, in everything relating to religion. Lord Brougham’s portentous 
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mental activity was neither so varied nor so sympathetic as Mr. Gladstone's. 
‘To find anything like a parallel we must go back to Edmund Burke; but Burke 
never held any high office, and parliamentary life in his days was not so exacting 
and wearisome as it is in ours. 
As wo read over the scattered productions of thirty-five years, we see an increase 
in breadth and mellowness of character. There is a certain stiffness in the earlier 
essays which is not found in the later. We are more disposed to attribute mitts 
saptentia to the later essays than to the earlier, as is natural; but whether 
in earlier or in later life, to every subject which he has touched Mr. Gladstone 
has contributed worthy and often striking thoughts. There is nothing ignoble 
~ in this collection; everywhere we trace & mind in earnest, and seizing on permanent 
principles in the midst of the changing events of the day. a 
‘We are, of course, here not immediately concerned with the whole of the 
“Gleanings,” bat only with those which bear upon the history of the Church: 
but here we find an ample field, for questions of religion and the Ohurch have had 
a yery prominent place in Mr. Gl me’s mind mnce those old Oxford days when 
he ioditated upon Oburch and State. We seo in the essays on Blanco White 
and Leopardi how deeply he rogrete the wanderings of those who have relinquished, 
or failed to acquire, faith in Christ. We see, again, in the essay on “The Place of 
Greece in the Providential Order,” how he differs from those who “ consider 
the line of the Patriarchs and the descendants of Abraham as exclusively the 
objects. of any Divine dispensation which, operating in the times before the katoni, 
is to be reckoned as part of the pre ion for the great event; how he sees also 
in culture a preparation for Ohrist. In the interesting essays suggested by 
i Homo,” we see that he cannot consent to prepare himself for the investiga- 
tion of the life of Jesus Ohrist on earth by age off all consideration of His wotk 
in the’ Church for eighteen hundred yeers, and oriticizing His acts and words 
as those of a mere man, In the essays on the “Influence of Authority in Matters 
of Opinion,” we are taught that if we once admit—as Sir G. O. Lewis did—that 
(‘the consent of civili mankind binds us to the acceptance of Ohristianity,” - 
we must accept much more, both of dogma and of discipline, than a mere vague 
acknowledgment of Ohristianity. To ‘come to later times, he shows in the essay 
on Erastus how much he dislikes the notion that the Ohurch is a mere department 
-~ of the State, and a ieee pail of his easay on the Royal Supremacy is devoted 
to proving that the of England is, in fact, not such a department A 
kin „subject ie touched upon in the essay on the Functions of Laymen in the 
Ohurch. Ho repeatedly—in the essay on the Sixteenth Oentury and the Nine- 
teenth, in that onu the Present State of the Church [1843], and in that on Ward’s 
Ideal — yindicates the Reformers from the charges brought against them by 
omanists and by Anglicans of a certain school. That there is for certain mi 
„a want of poetry and attractiveness in’ the Reformed Ohurch he admits. In the 
cesay on Lord Macaulay—an admirable piece of criticism—he entirely dissents 
from the brilliant historian’s estimate of the clergy of the seventeenth cantury. On 
the eighteenth century, in its ecclesiastical aspect, he passes (vol. v. p. 266), as it - 
seems to us, much too strong & censure. Thio rige Bae progroak of the “E i 
Movement” is'traced clearly and not unsympathetically. Both in the essay of 
1843 and in the resent one un Ritualism he strongly deprecates expelling from the 
Oburch a party which may be for the time distasteful to the majority. believes 
that the Ohurch of England is worth preserving; that, with all her shortcomi 
and difficulties, nothing could supply Tiet lace. In the article on the late Dr. 
Norman Macleod he B & indy tribute to thə memory of one of another 
çommunion, and in “ and her Ohurch” he manifesta his continued interest 
in the fortunes of the country Which some yoan Po he did so much to serve. In 
the sketch of the life of Bishop Patteson—one of the noblest souls that ever left 
these shoree—he deals with one with whom he had full and hearty sympathy. 
The definition which he gives (vol ti. p. 286) of Patteson’s.Ohurch views, is-ond 
which he mor EFES not hesitate to adopt as his own. Finally, under the title ` 
“The Courses of Religious Thought,” he gives a most interesting analysis of tho 
opinions, or tendencies to opinions, on religion prevalent at present time. 
r. Gladstone has, in fact, in the midst of his many pursuits, traversed a part 
of Ohurch History, Ohurch Law, and Ritual, We could almost wish that he had 
‘had more time to devote to these subjocts. 
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ARL vos GEBLER’S work, Galileo Galilei and the Roman Curia, translated by 
Mra. Geo. Sturge (London : O. Kegan Paul & Oo., 1879), is not merely a history 
of Galileo’s relations with the ecclesiastical authorities at Rome, but an excellent 

account of his life, though greater prominence is given to his relations with the 
Ohurch than to his strictly scientific work. There is no figurein modern times about 
whom more myths have wn up than Galileo, and it was to the examination of 
these in a omitical aD that Gebler ha was a retired cavalry officer, and not a 

rofessional man of letters—devoted himself. The prinoipal of these myths are as 
ollows:—First: that his eyes were put out by the familiars of aya (peek It 
is the fact that he was thad ia his latter days, but there is not the est ground 
for believing that he was deprived of sight by the Inquisition, or by any one else; 
the story first appears in a “ History of Astronomy,” by Hstevius. Second: after 
his recantation, he stamped with his foot, and uttered the famous saying, “ H pur 
si muove,” “ It moves for all that.” The earliest known authority for this is a “ Manual 
of Philosophic History,” by Steinacher, published at Würzb ın 1774. Itis also 
found in tho Osen “ Dictionnaire Historique,” published in 1789. As, however, the 
¥Yrenoh writer, in days when Frenchmen doubted whether a German could have 
esprit, was not very likely to have seen an obscure book published at Wurzburg, the 
real source is (we think) probably some Italian or French document nak vel dis- 
covered. Germans have n the authors of few historio mots; Frenchmen and 
Ttalians have invented many. Third: Galileo appeared before the Inquisitors in his 
shirt, some writers say in a hair-shirt. The authority for this is an anonymous 
note on a MS. in the Magliabecchi Library at Florence. Here we wish that Herr 
Gebler had told us something more; a note of thu kind might, in some cases, be 
good evidence. We cannot quite dismiss it Fourth: Galileo was imprisoned for 
several uthorities differ as to their number—in the dungeous of the Inquisi- 
tion. It seems to bə established beyond a doubt that Galileo spent in all no more 
than twenty-two days in the buildings of the Holy Office, and that not ın a prison 
oell with grated windows, but in the rooms of one of the officials. Fifth: 
Galileo was tortured. This statement is not baseless, for the sentence upon him 
expressly states that the judges had thought it necessary to subject him to examen 
rigorosum, which anly seems to imply torture. Nevertheless, it seems to be 
established that the expression doss not necessarily imply more than the threat of 
torture; Galileo's letters to Niccolini, the Florentine Ambassador, and Niccolini’s 
own testimony, render it in the highest degree imprubable that torture was applied; 
and finally, the fact that Galileo, an old man, within a few days of his release, 
walked four miles on foot for his own pleasuie, seems to disprove it altogether. . 
‘This doses not absolve the Inqnisitors, who ceitainly authorized the application of 
torture, but it is a relief to our feelings to believe that the old man was not stretched 
onthe rack. Gebler is satisfied that the notarial acoount of Galileo's trial, now in 
the Vatican, has not been interpolated or falsified. 

Mra. Sturge’s trunslation is admirable, und the work, which is very well written, 
roads like an original production. A translator cannot know everything. but it is never- 
theless rather amusing to see (p. 252), that Mrs. Sturge did not iso in Drager’a 
* Geschichte der Conflicte zwischen igion and Wisssosohadt Dr. Draper's 
“ History of the Conflict between Religion and Science,” a work written in English, pub- 
lished by her own publishers, and actually advertised at the end of the book before us. 


SAD intorest attaches to the first volume of the Life of Bishop ores, by 
Oanon Ashwell (London : John Murray, 1880), in that before it ap the bio- 
grapher had gone to join the subject of his biography in another world. Of the 
bishop, we may say that no prelate of our time more deserved—we may almost say, 
required—a biography. For many years, from the time when—still soune ee was 
made Archdeacon of Surrey, he was a conspicuous in the English eccle- 
aiastical world. For the thirty years before his death probably no one more influenced. 
the fortunes of pre cea urch. He was in a singular degree the meeting-point of 


various streams of influence, to all of which his si arly thetic and impres- 
sible nature responded. The son of the ical Wilham rforce, the protegé 
of the evangelical bishop Charles Sumner, he uired in his early days a love tor 

ractioal evangelical religion which never d him. His Oxford training 


ught him in contact with those who became the leaders of the Tractarian move- 

ment. `His subsequent friendship with Bansen aud Maurice and Trench introduced 

him to a more genial and more thoughtful school. All these influences are apparent 

in his life, and tt was his susceptibility to various influences which occasio gave 

his conduct an appearancé of vacillation end inconmstency. Probably many who 
Mu? ` 
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nave ht of Bishop Wilberforce as a“ Tractarian” or “ Puseyite "\will be Wie 
wrod to i 5 


d in these volumes the most incontestable evidence of the sincerity of his 
testantisnp and of his dislike of Romanism. Public documents may be r 
however unjustly, of being made up fora purpose; letters to a brother and to au 
intimate friend can hardly have been other than sincere. He “ believes the Bible, and 
the Bible only, to be the rule of faith” (p. 214) ; he “feels furious atthe craving of mew 
for union with idolatrous. material, sensual, domineering Rome, and their squeamish 
anathematixing hatred of Protestant Reformed men” (p. 218); he expresses his “ love 
and itude towards the memory of our great Reformers” (p. 217). Of Dr. Pussy he 

a repeatedly (pp. 237, 311) in terms implying entire dis ent, and evem 
dislike; he is sadtlened by his “ sad and humiliating bits of superstition;” he 
believes that Dr. Pusey “ has tly helped to ‘make a of semi-Romanizars 
in the Ohurch, to lead some to Rome... . and to make others grovel in low an- 
worthy views of their Ohristian state, trembling always before an hard master, think- 
ing despair willingly endured holiness.” In fact, he sympathieed with the Trnotarians 
in their recognition of the Oburch as a divine institution, not at’ all in their 
Romanizing doctrine. He saw earlier than most men to what Tractarianiam was 
likely to feed. And he was shocked at the pophistry of those who held Anglican 

erment “on condition of signing articlos, one-half cf which are taken up in 

ring different ents of Rom to 

while they declare that do “not censure any Roman doctrine.” The most pain- 
ful episode of the bishop’s life—his connexion with the Hampden contro —just 
falls within the præent volume. The Hampden business is one of those unpleasant 
Aa E ee aanbad Any cepa BA TA look Dack oer the irty years 
which separate us from it, almost every one appears in the wrong, from the Prime 
Minister who nominated an obnoxious person who had certainly no special fitness 
for a bishopris, to the humblest curate who signed a protest against the appointment 
of a man of whom he knew nothing. Oertainly Wilberforce’s conduct, however we` 
may be disposed to excuse it in cooler. judgment and with fuller knowledge, could 
not fail to bring upon him an immense weight of obloquy. To’ sanction a suit 
against Hampden, and then to withdraw that sanction, when there were no reasons 
for the change which could be made clear to the public, was à line of conduct certain. 
to bring after it of truckling, time-serving, and the rest. It may be doubted 
whether the bishop’s tair fame ever quite recovered from the shock it received at this 
period. We area little rised that the biographer had ihe courage to insert the 
scathing letter in which Henry of Exeter expressed to Samuel of Oxford his 
onion of sat eo conduct. é i : 

n the w the biography gives us o picture of a man sincerely religious and 
unfeignedly devoted to the Sch of which he was a minister. his eloquénce 
there can be no question; his nal influence was singularly great; his power af 

ination was remarkable; Vis ja ment in selecti. e right instruments rarely 
fal ; his activity was incessant and portentous, and led, in fact, to his principal 
fault—a tendency to interfere and make himself prominent where there was no need ; 
and this fault—though a far more respectable one than the timidity which seeks 
‘only to avoid reponn biisi eminent provocative of antagonism. He himself 
sail, in his quieter time (March 25. 1838), ‘How very injurious it must be to the 
mind to have no cogling days.” This, as time went on, became his own case; ho was 
leas injured than might have been expected; still, ke was too often in the thick of 
the fight to see clearly how the batile went on. ` i 
We have only two butte to find with the biography. No one would conjecture from . 
the volume before us that Bishop Wilberforce was one of the most genial and witty 
men in England; scarcel Smagie Aak of hanoureppeartin his letirs as given here, 
and yet we cannot help thinking that his pen must sometimes have frisked ond cur- 
vetted. If the biographer refiained from inserting humorous passages for fear of 
injuring the dignity of his subject, he made u great mistake. The bishop's keen 
sense of humour -was an essential element in his character, and ought to appear 
in his biography as much as his family affection. The other fault is, that the con: 
tractions which a man naturally uses in rapid writing are preeorved in the printed. 
letters. We hope that both these faults will be amended in the succeeding volumes. 


E. ALEXANDER DUFF certainly deserves to be commemorated as one | 


of the heroes of missionary work in India, as he is in The Life of ditwander 
Duff, DD., LLD. by George Bmith, C.LE., LL.D. (London! Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1879. Twovols.) There are, in fact, few more remarkable figures in the 
history of missions. The son of a Perthshire farmer, he received his first religious 


be dangerous deceit and blasphemous fables,’” . 
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impulse—as Dr. Smith tells us at considerable length twice over—indirectly 
from Oharles Simeon; at St. Andrew's he came under the influence of Dr. 
Chalmers; in 1829, at the age of twenty-three, he was appointed by the General 
Assembly the firsat missionary of the Ohurch of Scotland: He reached Calcutta 
May 27, 1830, and at once set to work with that unflagging vigour and en 
which characterized him all his Lfe. What that work was is well shown in the 
words of Sir Oharles Trevelyan :—“ Up to that time preaching had been con- 
mdered the orthodox regular mode of missionary action, but Dr. Duff held that 
the receptive plastio minds of children might be moulded from the first according 
to the Christian system, to the exclusion of all heathen teaching, and that tho 
best preaching to the rising generation, which soon becomes the entira a 
ig the ‘line upon line, prece Papen precept,’ of the schoolroom.” It was 
consideration which led Duff to begin his mission work by offering to the young 
Bengalees English Christian education of the highest kind; of the same kind, so far 
as he could accomplish it, that he had himself received at St. Andrew’s. In adopt- 
A as the medrum of higher education for Hindoos, he was s good dep! 
influenced by the analogy of the io-speaking population of the Highlands. “ 
a native of the Highlands,” he says, “ I vividly realized the fact that the Gaelic lan- 
guage, though powerful for lyric and other try, and also for popular address, 
contained no works that could possibly meet eoa of a higher and comprehen- 
sive education. Hence, those who sought it found it in English colleges.’ In 
English, too, he could of course find—what he could not in Sanscrit or Persian—a 
literature pure from idolatry and imbued with Christian sentiment. With euch viewr 
Duf began his college teaching and lecturing with all his might, and giving to every 
class in the building definite instruction in Christianity wisely beginning, not wi 
the Assembly's Oatechism or any modern dogmatic formula, but with the Lord's 
Prayer, the Parable of the Prodigal Son, St. Paul's sublime discourse on Oharity, 
and the Sermon onthe Mount. He laboured so earnestly in the tropical climate , 
af Bengal, that in five years even his iron frame gave way, and hb was ordered to 
return to his native air. latter part of the first volume is occupied with an account 
of his earnest labours in Britain for the promotion of missionary enterprise, 
labours in which his extraordinary eloquence found a congenial field. He returned 
to Calcutta, taking Egypt and Sinai on his way, in 1840. It was in India that ho 
received the news of the disruption of the Kirk of Scotland in 1643. The body 
which had sent him forth was broken into two parts; to which was he to adhere? 
He and his fellow missionaries at once made up their minds; they would join tho 
Free Kirk, even if rt were their lot to starve with her. They did not starve, but it 
ued nevertheless a strong faith for the Eastern missionaries to cast in their lot 
a body which had thrown off ita ancient endowments and had itself to strugglo 
for existence. In 1850 he was again in Scotland, pleading the cause of missions with 
characteristic earnestness and en ; in the following year he became Moderator of 
the Free Kirk General Agsembly—the first missionary who had ever occupied such 
n position. In 1854 he stirred up missionary enterprise in Canada and the United 
States. In 1856 he was again in India, and there passed through the terrible crisis 
of tho Mutiny—a crisis nowherp more vividly pictured than in the pages before us. 
In 1864 he finally left the country which owed so much to hs untirmg work, and 
came “ home,” not, however, to rest, but to beoome a kind of director of missions 
in the Ohurch to which he belo . He was also elected to the essorebip of 
Evangelistio Theology, which had been‘founded in accordance with his own su - 
tions. In such work he was occupied as long as his stre lasted. He died ın 1878. 
Dr. George Smith has two qualifications for'a biogrepher—enthusiasm for 
the subject of his work and ees of knowledge; but in truth as we read we are & 
little in-doubt whether we ought to reckon the latter an advan , forin the account 
of Duffs first five years at Calcutta, his work is rather buried n Ilustrated; we 
are y taken away from the proper hero to be told something about Lord 
W. Bentinck, or Macaulay; or Trevelyan, or,s0ome_ other Anglo-Indian celebrity. 
Duff sinks into obscurity, while at the same time the information given is too 
desultory and eu to form a complete sketch of education and social 
life in India, Of Duff's letters during this period we have far too little. Tho 
book is interesting, nevertheless, but if the life of Duff had been written with the same 
skill and discretion which distinguish Stanley’s “ Life of Arnold,” and Trevelyan’s 
“ Lifo of Macaulay,” it would have been vastly more interesting and instructive. 
Doubtless there are many friends and admirers of Dr. Duff to whom Dr. Smith's 
life of him will not ap too long; but when that life comes to be written—as we 
hope 1t will—im a small volume about the size of Southey’s “Lafe of Nelson,” it will 
have a vastly wider circle of readers. . i 
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` (Under the Divection of The Hon. and Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE.) 


HE Students’ Commentary on the Bible (Jahn Murray) is an abridgment of “The 
8 s Commentary.” The first volume alone is as yet published, containing 
the Pentateuch, The work of abridgment has been ehtrusted to Mr. J. M. Fuller, . 
ea known as the annotator of the Book of een in larger Oom- - 
mentary. i ent is effected partly by leaving out earned disquisitions 
; eile a abee eek abounds, Pat ES i he aaia are assumed in the 
a A sale gt b + condensation of the notes, which are given in a brief and 
dogmatio form. he ditor has retained, as far as possible, the words of the a dove 
ofntributors, merely making in a very few instances additions of his own. The bo 
therefore, contains nothing that is new. But the views reseed in the original- 
Commentary stand out more sharply in the abridgment, both in what they assert 
and in what they concede. The feck is handy and useful, and is made more so by 
iving the text, not in double columns ‘and verses, but in paragraphs, and in dis- 
finguahing the poetical portions fram the getieral narrative. ` 


i 


B. BEET has endeavoured (Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, by Joseph 
Agur Best: Hodder & Stoughton) to prodnoe a Commentary which should reflect. 
the mind of his anthoriin a perfectly cloatlees manner. He does not state what his 
own position is {though we ae trom his use of the words “ shall’* and “ will” that 
` heis a Scotchman or an Irishman); he has but little introductory niatter, and the 
only dissertations are those in which he sums up the argument df certain parts of 
the Epistle. . He neither quotes previous commentators nor acknowledges any 
obligation to them. He does not sven introduce his belief that the Epistle is part of 
the Word of God, except as an inference at the close of his work. Hoe divides the 
Epistle into forty-eight sections, in each of which the text is given in a careful para- 
porate; followed by notes and, at the close, by a summary of the a ext, He 
ivides the doctrinal part of the Epistle into five great divisions, w contain, the 
doctrine (1) of Justification by Faith, (2) of Justification by the Death of Christ, (8) 
of Sanctification by Christ, (4) of Sanctification by Faith, (5) of Sanctification 
the Holy Spirit ; he considers that these doctrines are vindicated in ch. ix-xi., a8 oon- + 
sistent with God’s promises to Israel, and applied to practice in the remaining chapters. 
These doctrines, he holds, were taught to St. Paul by Ohrist Himself, and were 
actually taught by Ohrist in the Gospela The treatment of the Epistle is very 
fyll and conscientious; but it is lengthy and lacks relief. ‘here is no comparison 
pf the ideas of St. Paul with others, hardly any consciousness of ‘a world outside 
the circle of those ideas; and, as a consequence of this, the questions agitated are 
almost wholly those which would have agitated the mind of a Puritan ot the sevens 
teenth oentury. T'o be justified is still to him to be esteamed righteous rather than to 
be so; redemption is the payment of a ibe, tha wlidetratious being drawn from the 
legal part of the Old Testament rather than from Exodus xv. or Ps. ovii.; the atone- 
ment is the enduring of a penalty, and propitiation issues in ing off the penalty. 
Ox the other hand, ch. vi. is interpreted, not forensically with Chalthers, but, with 
the more liberal exegesis, as relating to a sanctifying union of natnre; in ch. v. the 
expositor recognises the assertion of universal redemption; and at ch. ix. he finally 
breaks with the Oalvinistio interpretation. Afr. Beet’s volume is the first of a serite 


which, he announces, is to h St. Paul's Epistles in order. .We may ho 
that the greater variety of the Epi to the. Corinthians will give relief to the | 


somewhat monotonous character of an otherwise meritorious work. J ee 


E. WALLER'S book on the Revelation (The oe undor the 
. Light of the Doctrines of-the Unfolding Ages and the Restitution o ae ene 

by 0. B.Waller,M.A , vicdr'of W ridge, Essex; author of “ Unfolding 
Christian. Hope :” (O. Kegan Paul & Co.) is an instance of a method ‘of interpreting = 
prophecy which might have seamed to be obeclete.> The book is not viéwed from the 
stand-point of the Beer himeelf, but taken as a detailed ‘prediction of future events. 
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There is a curious combination of literalism with allegorical interpretation. Tho 
four living creatures are “ reaervoirs of life, aggregates of pre-existing soula,” the earth 
is the people of God, the sea the uncovenanted peoples, the grass 1s “ all flesh,” the 
white robes are the glorified bodies of the saints. On the other hand, the ono 
thousand years of ch. xx, are literal, though they are identified with the “ half-hoar’s 
silence’' of ch. viii. The visions are divided into two parts (the parting point being 
the end of ch. xi.), supposed to be written respectively on tho inside and the outside 
of the roll, the one disclosing the destinies of the t Church, the other of the 
outside world: and the visions under the trumpets are taken as relating to a future 
time of probation beyond the Millennium. Yet the writer, though Speer igno- 
rant of all modern expositions, even of one go accessible as the work ot Dr. Vaughan, 
and quoting Horne and Hengstenberg as recognised authorities, ia not insensible 
to modern science or modern thought. Several of the modern physical doctrines, 
such as the antiquity of man and the doctrine of evolution, ara treated os things 
well known and admissible; and the whole work is inspired by a belief in universal 
restitution, in which even tho Devil and his angels me ti have thoir share. 


HE work of the late Mr. Desprez (Daniel and John; or, the Apocalypse of the Old and Ñ 

T that of the New Testamant, by Philip S. Deæprex, B D., Vioar of Alverdiston, Wilts: 

O. Kegan Paul & Co.) is prefaced by an introduction by the late Dr. Rowland 
Williams in the well-known style of that writer, showing somewhat too much of 
irritation at books like Dr. s “ Daniel the Prophet,” and mingling too much the 
spheres of criticism, dugmatios and apologetics, yet showing his desire to combine a 
criticism which destroys much, with the faith and work of a cle n. The book 
itself is remarkable as exhibiting in the way of detailed exposition the views which it 
upholds, and which have hitherto been only stated generally by other English writers. 

1. As to the Book of Daniel, the author maintains that it was written in the time 
of the great persecution of the Jews under Antiochus Epiphanes. From the stories 
relating to the captivity, of which many were current, ihe writer selected those best 
calculated to encourage the Jews in their resistance io the oppressor. The story of 
Daniel and his comrades refusing to defile themselves with the king’s meat was 
apposite to the resistance made by the Jewish patriots to the attempt of Antiochus 
to force forbidden meeta upon them. The pride and downfall of Nebuchadnezsar, and 
his enforcement of a worship of himself, finds its counterpart in the career of the 
king who on his coins is styled Gets ‘Exipav}s. The successive kingdoms of 
Daniel lead up to the Seleucides, whose wars and intrigues, terminating in the t 
oppression of the Jewa, are minutely detailed in ch. xi. The prophecy of the tires. 
goore and two weeks is made to eventuate in the same point; and the words ordinaril 
taken as applying to the Messiah expected by the Jews, “ Messiah shall be cut off, 
but not for ”? are read, “ after threescore and two weeks an unointed one shall 
be out off, and there is not (a helper) to him,” and applied to Antiochus, The resurrec- 
tion of ch. xi. is taken as a bodily resurrection to occur immediately, 
and thus the book has a distinct unity assigned to it, but at the oxpense of forfeit- 
ing all value as a record of the history of the captivity or as an anticipation of the 

Te. . 

2. The Revelation is treated in a corresponding manner. ,It is assigned to John, 
the Son of Zebedee, and to the year 68 a.p. Itis believed to have been called forth 
by the tion of the return of the dreaded Nero (the Beast), and by the appeer- 
ance of the pseudo-Nero (the second Beast, or false prophet). The imagery bt the 
later books is shown to be borrowed from the older. For Nebuchadnexxar we have 
Nero; for the Eastern Babylon the Western; for the magicians the false prophet ; 
for the compulmon to worship the i SE galae or to pray to no God but the of 
Babylon, the map the image of the and the ion of his mark. t- 
ting i aside, the author traces many allusions to contemporary history; but 
the anticipations of the future he takes in the most literal sense, and pronounces abso- 
lutely fictitious. The two Witnesses have no historical meaning, though the idea of 
them may have been by the deaths of Pcter and James. e destruction 
of Rome is, in the writer's anticipation, to-be immediate; Nero is to return with ten 
Parthian leaders, who will join him in a second and final destruction of Rome; and 
both he and they will be destroyed by the returning Christ, who will then reign with 
His saints for 1 cama; after -which tho New Jaruailam iù all- itë literal, material 
detaile, is to be lished, as a Jewish city, round which the believing Gentiles will 
humbly group themselves. It is needless to point out that such anticipations render 
the book grounded on them destitute of almost all religious value. 
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There are sqyeral conclusions as to other points which are indicated’ by the com- 
mentator, The Fourth Gospel, he considers, cannot possibly have the same author as 
the Revelation ; the Apocalyptic foatures of the Synoptic Gospels show a famibart 
with the Revelation, and uently are of a later dato ; the special views of ist's 
divinity accepted by the Ohurch wore unknown to the age for which the Revelation- 
was written ; and in such an age the Ohurch organization, which is often supposed to 
be apostolic, would have beenimpcssible. Above all, the notion of the secon! coming 
of Ohrist is au entire and mischievous delusion. 
- As some of the views here expressed may seem to many incompatible with tho 

x ue of a Obristian minister, it is fair to the author to allow him to speak for 
imeelf, 

“While Jesus ceitainly founded his Messianio career on the Apocalyptic model presented by 
the Book of Daniel, this was neither the essence of his dootrine nor the secret of his power, 
For these we must look to his subhme conception of the Fatherhood of God, the supeilonty of. 
his matchless sayings, the lovelinces of hig pure and devoted hfe, and tho grandeur of his self. 


eacilficlng and heroic death... . . Above and beyond all this, ita adaptation to tho religions 
Wine and the spiritual vants of man affords at once a poof of its Divine ongin and a pledge 
its oontınnance. 


HE last three volumes of The Fepositor (Hodder & Stoughton) aie before us. 
They include, beaides a number of cursory articles, several courses of articles 
which, now that the numbers have been bound into volumes, can with much more 

satisfaction be 1ead consecutively. The Exposition of the Book of Job, by Mr. Cox, the 
Editor, traces the argument up to chapter xxxi., making it reach its climax (which 
colours and qualifies all that follows) in the words of ch. xix. 25, “ I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” after which Job gathers strength for ae “ Monologue” of, 
mal Vindication (ch. xxvit.-xxxi.). The “ Studies in the Life of Chnst” by Pro- 
. fessor Fairbairn, those on the Prophet Jeremiah by Dean Payne Smith, the Exposition 
of the Epistle to Titus by Dr. Reynolds, and the threo articles on the Laws of the 
Kingdom as indicated in Matt. xx. 25--28, have all of them their distinctive merits. 
Two articles on the Talmud, by Canon Farrar, show the teaching of the Rabbis as to a 
future state to have wavered between the doctrine of tho annihilation of the wickod 
and that of universal restoration, and point out, by the elucidation of & curious to- 
graph, the manner in which they dealt with the advancing Christiamty. The cours 
versy between Dr. Roberts and Professor Sanday on the question of the extent to 
which Greek was used by the Jews in Palestin Grad y our Tori himself, leaves us 
under the impression that the full contention of Dr. Roberts cannot be supported, 
though, among the educated portions of ie pepa Greek must have been common]: 
28 Gorman is now among the Czechs of Bohemis. It is difficult to define pre- 
cisely the line which divides exposition from theology. The reprinting of De Qnincey’s 
remarkable and convincing aper on the meaning of the word “eternal” can hardly be 
objected to, since Airoa lip t on 80 many passages of Scripture. Whether Dean 
Perowne’s interesting article, which maintains that:wo have outgrown the need for 
the doctrine of angels, or Mr. Bartlett’s paper on tho “ Letter and the Spirit,” and 
the theory of doctrinal development, aie admissible on,the same ground, is question- - 
able; but we deprecate the mcorporation with The Ewpositor of subjects like that of 
‘ Science and Philosophy,” or the “ Bigotry of Dlumination.” The last volume, we 
incline to think, shows some doclension from tho standard of its Dias orcad The 
new matter, with the exception, perhaps, of the contributions of Mr. Matheson, is of 
inferior power, several of the articles, such as that on Psalm xc., and that on the. 
“ Hely Ghost as Dove and Fire,” hardly rising above the level of o1 dinary thoughtful 
germous. We may observe that the work, which is not one of merely ephemeral 
value, would be improved by a table of contente, and that the list of contributors 
given at the beginning of each volume is incomplete. z 


BE epee Essays and Discourses of Mr. Samuel Cox{Hodder & Stoughton 
form tho third of a series of volumes, of which, The Ewpositor’s Note Book an 
Biblical Keposiiions are becoming widely known. Mr. Cox is deservedly esteemed 
as the editor of The Baposttor. His mind has the requisite qualities for an expositor, 
of pp ora ea edt ead to enter into the author's feelings and subtlety to track out 
his thoughts, together with a comprehensiveness of view which prevents his better 
judgment being submerged under any peculiarities, either of his own or.of the indi- 
vidual writer on whom he is commenting In the present volume, besides the 
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directly expository matter, thero are more easay-like writings on Prayer, the Atone- . 
ment, and Heaven. The first of these has a great value, in that it poe out dis- 
tinctly that the first object of prayer is communion with God, and that it is only 
incidentally an asking for personal good and remotely for tempal good. By this 
oe Bement is digen led fiom the perplexity with which it is usually sur- 
rou But it may be dotbted whether the entanglement is not brough back 
again in the attempt to prove that the uniformity of nature is the ground of special 
petitions, for in this statement the moral uniformity of a just mind seems to be 
confused with the phymcal uniformity which wo actually find in Nature. On the 
Essay on the Atonement a similar remark may be made. The Atonement, as 
unveuing the nature of God, and as having a moral power over mankind, ia clearly 
and convincingly unded ; but these aspects of the great truth are not brought 
to bear upon its metaphysical aspect, aint remains “a great mystery,” only relioved 
by the beliof that it is God Himself who hus made the reconciliation at infinite pains 


to Himself. In tho directly itory parts of the work, Mr. Cox does not take a 
passage and go through 1t verse by verse, but fixes on some central expression (some- 
times one whi ight havo been overlooked), and by drawing out and illustrating 


its menning, sheds a light on the whole pas in which it occurs. Thus, in the 
series of papers ón the teaching of our Lord in Matt xix., xx., on the rewards of 
the Kingdom, the idea of a spiritual possession and enjoyment of life is drawn out 
by a vivid illustration, in which the contrast is presen: between & man who has 
bought a valuable picturo, bat through vulgarity of mind cannot appreciate it, and 
one who. though he rarely sees the picturo, thoroughly entera into ite a “To 
which of these men does tho pictare really belong? ... . In a sense, doubtless, to 
them both; in æ legal sense to the former, in a. spiritual sense to the latter.” 
= Really and strictly we just as much, and only as much, as we can appro- 
priate.” This method of exposition, thongh it does not dispense with the detailed 

_ examination of the text, raises the salient point, and gives an interest in the paseago 
which is often lacking to separate notes. 


MONG the essays called forth by the revision of our version of the Scriptures, a 
high place aust be assigned to the work of Mr. Nicolson (Classical Revision of 
the Greek Now Testament, Tested and Applied on Uniforin Principles, with Sug- 

gested Alterations of the English Version, by W. Millar Nicolson, M A., &o.: Wiliams 
& Norgate). Its object is stated by the author in the following thesis :—“ That the 
present, or revised English version. . .. may best bo amended by the rigorous 
application of the rules of tho Greek Syntax (and that for the-moat part of the 
classical epoch).” The Essay is the work of many years, during which the object 
has been constantly kept in sight, and the passages of the New Tostament to which 
the principle apples have agam and again been passed in review. The mistaken 
Pane in our present version are ranged under their respective heads, such as 

Present in Qreek Versions wrongly rendered as Aorist in English Version.” 
~‘ Perfect miarendered by Present,” “ Aorist by Perfect,” “ Definite icle wrongly 
omitted,” “ Misrenderings of the Prepositions.” &c. £0. The list of instances given 
ig, ag far as we can seo, exhaustive. and an index at the end gives more than 700 
aan tes to which reference is made in the work. This enumeration is the most 
valuable part of the work, for it is of great uso to the translator, whether the judg- 
ment formed by the author on individual passages, or on the general question, a 
sound cr not. ‘lhe danger of the close grammatical method is that it may lead to 
the making of vexatious and pedantic changes, where the real senso is adequately, if 
not better, expressed in the present version. For instance, in Heb. ii. 16, it is, no 
doubt, more correct to render with Mr. Nicolson, “ For, in sooth, he does not lay hold 
of angels, but of the seed of Abraham he lays hold,” than, “ For verily he took not 
on him,” £o., as in our version, though this last has the authority of Chrysostom. But 
the proposed new versión would probably set the ordinary reader on a wrong sceni. 
There are, of course, many passages in which an exact momatical rendering would 
restore tho true sense, as In the well-known passage, Acts ii. 47, “The Lord added 
to the Church daily such as were being saved;” but evon there Mr. Nicolson's 
rendering, “ continued daily to add those being saved,” will hardly satisfy those who 
wish to make the Bible an inglish book. . 

In points where a higher oriticiam should come in Mr. Nicolson is hardly so 
successful, and the mmute grammatical facta seem to interfere with a sound 
historical judgment For instance, at John i. 15, by translating “John is bearing 
witness of and has cried, saying,” he gives the pras on Tint the Evangelist 
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is “jotting dewn on his tableta the events binge ae But how could such jottings 
fit in to an elaborate metaphysical preface, which speaks, both before and after those 
words, of grace and truth coming by the general manifestation of Jesus OhristP And 
when the deterioration of language in the Apocalypse is accounted for by the assertion 
that “the date of ita composition was prole much later than those of the other 
books,” we see:that the grammatical method by itaelf may make demands which 
would contradict all the results of sound oriticism. Mr. Nicolson has, however, in all 
but a very few cases, confined himself to points which are the legitimate field of 
grammatical criticism, and he has undoubtedly made.a valuable contribution to the 
cause of Biblical translation. : 


ROFESSOR BONNEY’S Sermons on Questions of the Day are an attempt to 
remove “the supposed incompatibility of parfect freedom of scientific inquiry and 
beliet in Ohristianity.” “As I personally,” he says,“have not found very 
advanced scientific views (to use the common phrase) irreconcilable with a firm belief 
M Jesus Obrist and His teaching as recorded in the New Testament, I venture to 
hope that... . . some good may result from showing the way in which certain of the 
ions and difficulties of the day have th to my own mind.” 
ese questions and 'diffloulties te to the subjects of Evolution, Inspiration, the 
Origin of Evil, Prayer, and Resurrection. There are two sermons on simpler subjects 
—the Imperfection of Knowledge, and Waste in Nature—which are, perhaps, thé 
The volume concludes with an Appetite containing the ndenoce of the author | 
with Lord Shaftesbury on his former volume, “A Manual of Geology,” which was 
published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. This correspondence, 
which does hanour to the earnestness of both the parties, and (with the exception of 
Lord Shaftesbury’s original description of his opponent’s work as a book “ of a most 
1 o their fairneas, is remarkable for the assumption by each that ho 
is fighting almost alone ageinet an overwhelming tide of popular apn the one 
for an almost forgotten truth, the other for a truth which is struge i p or recognition. 
Lord Shaftesbury says, “ My firm belief is that an enormous body -o the clergy of al 
sections are already on your side ;” and he expects that the laity will be led by them 


- No one, pre conia ee against those sermons the charge either of vagueness 
or of Deism. They express the author’s conviction “with + clearness; and he 
is equally decided m his of Ohristianity and of all that eciénoe oan be held 
to have onstrated, and in leaving the field open, in æ trustful spirit; for all 
that science has rendered probeble. ; ° , 

The sermons should rather be called ‘short religious essays: ‘they are only 
personal as regards:the author's convictions. They almost wholly lack the horiatory: 


Slane -But this renders them more suitable ‘for the ing of those for whose 
use they are intended. Th were delivered part] “at Oambri , partly at White- 
- ball ‘their bande, ubo aad fearless spi will commehd them, tt may be con- 


fidently expected, to the consideration of thoughtful men, though few, Perens: 
will be able to accept their conclusions as final. Rndped. thore aro in fhe 
book which point- to further and more far-reaching views than those which are 
ae faaan The Evolution h: is, to which the first two sermons ara 
d n with favour, as y, if accepted, to confirm rather than shake 
Ohristian fai But the compatibility of it with Theiam is asserted on the ground 
that “there are ste in the world’s history which mark a discontinuity necessitating 
ths estiow of an external foros,” and that the becoming of something out of nothing 
is inconceivable without a creative act.” Yet if, as is said in another place, the 
author “ knows no other force in nature but God,” it might seem that firmer ground 
was at hand on which his argument, might rest, in that which he calls“ the truer 
Pantheism which Nature teaches.” In dealmg with the question of Inspiration, 
the author vindicates the freedom of scientific investigation by confining inspiration 
to the moral and spiritual sphere; but the expressions above quoted might have led 
onto a fuller appreciation of the basing the Divine spirit with human in 
that upward struggle which are individual) is well described im the end 
of the second sermon on Evolution. Prayer, again, the need and reality of which is 
Dame: ely darer ta ik dealt ey ee ee ae. 

inging the soul into communion with God and harmony with His purposes. Bo, 
too, In speaking of the Resurrection, the argument is conducted apparently on the 
h; i Ghat ti was a uitecls like the racing of Lazarus or of Jairus’s. daughter, 
a return into the ordinary conditions of mortality; whereas, in the sermon mme- 
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diately preceding, the “ Resurrection-body” is spoken of as material, indeed, but 
Sanh like the ether in the crystal To take one more instance : the author la 
great stress on the distinction of the spirit from the animal soul; the latter he 
regards as common to all that lives, the former as a distinct and separate creation. 
But if the animal life of man may be rightly rogarded as developed from other and 
lower organisms, is it not better to look upon the spirit as developed from the natural 
or psychic life, and to la the whole process as tho action of the Divine Naturo 
immanent in His works 

There are m these sermons, besides their direct teaching, many felicitous and 
suggestive expressions. The doctrine of Pelagius is ibed. aa the assertion ‘ that 
every man had e fair start.” Moral evil is spoken of as the grit in the cogs of the 

ime; and the teaching of the sermon on Sin. to which special attention may 

be called, may be summed up in the expression, “ Sin is a negative in action;” or, 
“One tempted to ain says in effect, ‘I want to act as I should do if I were a mere 
animal,’ The answer is, ‘But you are not thia’” There is throughout a uoble, 
disinterested spirit, and a true value for the higher life of man, such as is indicated, 
by the expression—“ Gold is but the road metal of the celestaal city.” If Profeasdr 

onney has not solved all the questions he has treated, he will have helped many 
to a solution. We cannot hear much longer of the antagonism of Religion and 
Science when so competent a judge can write the words—“ To my mind, the dif- 
ference betweon an ordi event and a miracle is one of d not of kind. 
Knowing no other force in Nature but God, the fall of a stone and the resurrection 
of Christ appear equally the result of law, or equally the result of miracle.” 


BR. ORAUFURBD’S Sermons are truly, as he wishes them to be regarded, the 
utterances of a liberal Ohristianity. his Preface he outs himself free from the 
dogmatic systems of the past, and equally from the merely scientific view of life, 

but determines to accept the good of deck “ Science and theology,” he saya, “ the 
masculine and feminine elements, have between them begotten and brought forth 
a strange, precocious child, called liberal Christianity, whose odd ways and eccentric 
habits make its father and mother both inclined to rd it with indignant amaze- 
ment, and declare that it cannot ly be theirs.” The Sermons are the i 
of genuine conviction, and their l is that of Maurice and Robertson, Tirskine 
and Oampbell. If liberal Christianity at times been cold and negative, no such 
gharge could be made against these Sermons. They-express the sense of a great 
need, and their ee e connate in the consciousness of the greatness and 
many-sidedness of the eeming Power. The- author places himself amongst 
the lowest, at one time almost among the last, ‘in some remote and Cheerless 
colony of God's world, in some and grim reformatory,” to ‘“‘learn the 
alphabet of holiness;” yet even in such a condition, whether in this world or 
the next, there is progress and hope. Faith is, indeed, even as commonly under- 
stood, the highest state; but the hte of habit and reason is not godless or unsaved. 
The ideal Jacob and Hsau have each thair place. There are many who cannot 
follow Ohrist now; but they serve to help others to follow Him, and they them- 
selves will follow Him afterwerds. The rich young man, though he tyrned away, 
ot in his sadness gave the earnest of his future entry into the Ki m of Heaven. 
ce, there must be a constant protest against conventionality in religion, 
and tho judgments whioh unreality and false theology pronounce must be re- 
versed, 'l'here are many points in our present religion which are childish and must 
be outgrown. The world must not be frowned upon, but redeemed. The saying 
faith must be brought home by processes suitable to men’s varying needs. There 
is a place for the scribes in religious teaching, but a-larger one for the prophete : 
and the superior teaching of the Crosa is not meant to cruah, but to evoke and 
transcend, all other excellances. These and similar thoses are maintained in these 
Sermons with much earnestness, with considerable felicity of style, and with great 
freahness of thought. This “ seeking for light” is full ofthat element which, the 
Germans term Sehnsucht, which we ma aspiration—an element which always 
carries with it the promise, “ He that findeth.” 


- 


My Son, Give ms thy Heart (Macmillan & Co.), we have a new volume of 

Dr. Yeughan's Sermons. They are only six in number, and were preached at 
Oxford and Cambridge. They contain all the excellences and the defects of the 
writer. His style does not flag, but seems to become more pointed and vigorous 
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with ; m*%ome it is even sharp and rugged, like that of the Puritans. 
There da no new light hed upon any difficult questions, Dr. Vaughan has little 
sympathy with inquiry and none with scepticiam. “The herd sceptics,” he 
says (p. 283), “may be led by an intellect—they have no intellect, generally 
, of their own.” He speaks constant] to yo men of a struggle; 
but it is not the struggle to gain new truth, bab to hold a truth well known 
and thoroughly explo the nocessity in the present day of a recasting 
of old ideas, of any new views or discoveries of theology, he seems to have no con- 
ception. one Siner hand, the old ots are made the subject of a deductive 
teaching which is always impressive and edifying, often original. We may cite asa 
icuous instance of this the first sermon in this volume, on “ Scorn as a Breach 
of the Sixth Commandment,” in which the cruel and killing effects of anger, soorn, 
disdain, in all their phases, are vividly portrayed. There is one passage in this 
volume which will be treasured as almost unique, in its personal refercnoe, in a 
teacher who certainly has shown a complete a of self-consciousness in his 
ordinary discourses :— 

“I know it is lonely—few men know it better—to be thus, in deed and in trath, a man of 
no school and no party. To have none to cheer or to ocho my sayings; to have none to 
say of me, ‘Ho is a good man, a sound man, one of us;’ to have to truth every- 
where, and to gather it oub of all corners ; never to be able to say—‘ There, I have got i 
all, I have builded my house, I have hewn out its stone pi ; admire its neat construction, 
ita ftir proportions — 10 ie nob the lifo of ease. Les it drive me nearer to Him whose I am. 
He oan whisper to me one by one His secreta, and also give me strength as my day.” - ` 


.A- VOLUME of Sermons by the author of “ Recreations of a Ovuntry Parson” is 
always interesting. The volume entitled From a Quiet Place(O. Kegan Paul & Oo.) 
all his well-known characteristics. There is no great depth, but there is great 
common sense; and it is a curious sign of the times that sermons eo little doctrinal 
as these should come from a-Sootch pulpit. There is (no doubt from the habit of 
looking at religion in its bearing on the secular life) a ring of universality about 
them, and a ition of good work done in all the Ohurches. We might peony 
direct attention to .the sermon on “The Love of Money the Root of all Good,” an 
that on “ Getting On,” preached before the University of Glasgow, in which the part 
ployed by what is commonly œlled good fortune (so often left out in religious 
eaching) in worldly success is drawn ont. . a 


HB Truth as tt is in Jesus, by H. T. Adamson, B.D. Me Paul & Co.), is 
written in a tongue not understanded of the people,—in what the nchcallapatois 
de Canaan. Itao jeck mesma to beloexalb the er of our Lord by darkening all 

human ag sabe world as it at present exists lies in a shadow which is i 
denser and denser. Something which is called the coming of Ohrist is to ppen 
and to set all right, To some persons, no doubt, such statements have a meaning, 
ape even bring comfort. To most they will seem a playing with words apart from 
acta, P 


POSTHUMOUS work of Oharlos Kingaley's True Words for Brave Mon, 

(0. K Paul & Oo.), is. collection of papers and sermons designed for Soldiers’ 

and Sailors’ Libraries. They rango over many years, and have in them a ring af 
Crimean War, when the religious tendency represented by Kin started into 
notice. The sermons are short and vigorous. somewhat ing nature of the 
author comes out too strongly, perhaps, for the effect which is desired on rough 
men of action. But they have the frankness, the large sympathy, the love of Nature 
and, of art, and of adventure: by sea and land, which characterize his other 
works. There is at the end a lecture given to the soldiers at Aldershot on the story 
of Oortex, which harmonizes in a strange way with some of the soenes in the life of 
David, and produces on the mind some misgiving that force and boldness are upheld 
at the expense of justice. Perhaps the sermon is one entitled, “ It is Good for: 
-the Young to Rejoice,” where the p of life are vividly set forth as théy can 
best be apprehended by young men, and the judgment of Godin this life by the con- 
uonoes ‘of our own is enforced. Indeed, one remarkable feature in the work 


is falling back upon Old Testament teaching in illustration of Top primary 
truths of religion. Kingaley’s religious teaching was sometimes deficient in calm — 
ct it was always fearless and genuine —a ion for the young and the brave, 
br om this volume is a legacy. è aie 
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Il.—MODERN HISTORY. ° 
(Under the Direction of Professor S. R. Ganpixar.) 


INCE the days of the Oumman Sibyl thore has probably never besa a work of 
such value thrown so heedlessly before the world as Dr. Burton's History of the 
Reign of Queen Anne (W. Blackwood and Sons). Dr. Burton has probably found out 

by this time an author cannot pie oy cae eta to others the unploasaut duty 
dh correcting the press, and that if, he is from any cause compelled to do so, he should 
select some one who can at least spell his German and Greek quotations (i. 282, ii. 

- 206), who will not turn the Queich on which London ‘is aiant into the English- 
sounding Legh (i. 267), who does not imagine that the historian Olarendon’s name 
was Hdmund (it 240), or that the arrangements of-a Roman bath included prepara- 
tions for æ holocaust (iii, 195). : 

The parts of the book which are most attractive are the descriptions of Marl- 
Doron k each igns, and the account of the relations between England and Scotland 
It is evident that Dr. Barton has gone carefully over the ground traversed by tho 
great captain, and he has nevertheless the self-rastraint not to overload hia narrative 
with military nud topographical details. The important feature ın each battle or 

i is brought out with picturesque distinctness, whilst Marlborough’s genius, 
with its happy combination of flexibility and decision, stands out prominently on the 
canvas. 

As might be expected, Dr. Burton’s account of the negotiations which preceded 
the Union with tland shows the hand of a master. Yet even here there is a 

_ curious error which a little consideration would have enabled him to avoid. One of 
the moves in the game was on Act of the English Parliament passed in 1704, 
which, according to Dr. Burton (i. 166), enacted t with the exception of Soots 

and permanently resident within the dominions of the Crown of England, 
or enrolled in the fleet and army, no native of Scotland should be held to be other- 
wise than an alien in England. Not only is there no word in the Act itself referring 
to any exception of Scots nuturalized in England, but, as Dr. Burton no donbt 
knows, when he comes to think of the matter in, the mtroduction of the word 
would have made the whole thréat a ludicrous absurdity. There was no such thing 
in rerum naturd as a Scot born in Scotland who was not naturalized by the fact of 
hia birth. The real meaning of this alanse is to do away with the Judgment of the 
ATES al Ohamber in the Post-nadi case in the reign of James L, by which this 
might of naturalization was poenowleigel 

A mistake like this is suggestive of the true reason why Dr. Burton’s book, in spite 
of the brillianoy of-some of its pages, and the enormous labour which it must have 
coat the eathioe to prepare it, is nevertheless on the whole a failure. ' 

Whatever else a history of Queen Anne’s reign may be, it must be in the first 
place a part of the history of England. Dr. Burton is interested about a good many 
things in England, and his comparison of Scottish and Engheh law (ch. vii.) shows 
that he can be just on a point m which it must be difficult for a Scotsman to be 
jast. Bu it is evidont that ho dges not care enough for English History as a whole to 
qualify him for the task of writing a portion of it. His account of High Church 
and Low Church, of Ohurchmen and Dissenters, is ‘just that which might be given 
by an able man who had got up the subject without being saturated with the know- 
ledge of it. The remarkable way ın which the four last years of the reign are shuffled 
over in shiy page is truly marvellous, and the reader has hardly time to wonder 
why the author has forgotten to tell hım anything whatever about the Schism Act. 
Dr. Burton in’fact casts his jewels down at random. No connecting thought runs 
through the book, nothing to give coherence to ita disconnected ments. Even 
the easy sequence of chronology is sometimes inexplicably thrown aside ‘The acces- 
sion of the Archduke Oharles to his trother’s hereditary dominions took place ou 
April 17, 1711 As is well known, that succession rendered it no longer expedient 
to enforce the annexation of the Spanish to the Austrian inherrtance. Uonsequently 
the Queen, on opening Parliament on December 7, announced that negotintions 
were opened for In consequence of a hostile vote of the Lords, twelve new 

Ta Were Seated 13 again the bile 3 majority in the Upper House ou Docember 31. 
Che sequence of chronology is here the natural sequence of cause and effect. Yet, 
though Dr. Burton informs us of all these fucts within tho space of seven , he 
tells us of them, for no conceivable 1¢ason, in exactly the inverse order to that in 
which thoy took place. 
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W historical pe s have enjoyed or deserved such an ideal success as 
Viotor Emmanuel. Oalled to the me when his little Piedmontese kingdom 
was in lowest depths—when his father, the Hamlét of Monarchy, as Massini 
called him, could‘do no more—he was never vena his duty to the day 
when as King of Italy he was borne to the grave amidst the tears of the nation 
which he himself done so much to oreste. If the time has not yet come when 
it is possible to tell in full the story of the rise of Italian nationality. such a work 
as Mr. Godkin’s Ife of Victor Emmanuel II. (Macmillan & Co.) deserves to be widely, 
read. “TI thought,’ said M. Thiers, after. his visit to the King, “I should have to do ` 
with a soldier, -but T found an accomplished statesman.” . Godkin’s book is a 
comment on tbis phrase. In it we learn to admire the patient prudenoe of a frank 
and impetuous natare, the conscientious observance of constitutional restraint by 
one who seemed called by character aa well as by position to the exercise of arbitrary 
. There is no more striking contrast than that afforded by tho fates of the 
g Pro allies who fought side by mide at Solferino. As usual, each of the two men 
was the maker of his own fo e. There was no dreaminess in Victor Hmmanuel, 
no stretching forward towards eand unintelligible desi no ing change 
urpose, and, above all, no ess, It. is echt conceive of him as 
enteri upon yar for the purpose of establishing a dynasty. ‘I and my House : 
would rather go to America,” he was wont to say whenever any dishonourable pro- 
Ba A toy Hint just as William IIL, & sovereign whom in many respects he , 
. closely resembled, used to announce his readiness to retire to Holland : 
Mr. Godkin has wisely Se ee Tere: pare OE atl ex pontion of Oe 
works of Italian writers to the English reader. His book deserves to be widely read, 
though it is to be hoped that when it comes to a second edition he will take the - 
baer of reheving it.from the numerous misprints of Italian proper names 
ith which it is disfigured. : : 


1 


TOBRIANS are undoubtedly inclined to under-estimate the miseries of the 
Great Civil War. They tell us of battles, and sieges, and constitutional arrange- 
ments ; but they fail to bring before ua the daily. misfortunes of private famihes, 
Po oie p onderga gad oran dies of nha De Something of the former will be un- 
d prance mir probo y be Wie one Deore very, eng, a farther snetalnont ot 
the Verney Papers, those Paston Letters of the seventeenth century, is given to the 
ublia More general devastations form the main subject of the Memorials of the Owii 
War as ti Afested Herefordshire ond the Adpasenst nites, written by the late Rer. 
J. Webb (Lo , aud edited by his son. It is not to be expected that all readers 
will agree with Mr. Webb in his exposition of the political bearing of the struggle ; 
but it is pleasant to find his sim Porem aaora pete’ by aana deere. 
track out good intentions or kindly actions on the si hich he believes to have 
been in the wrong, especially as “his: ees of heart is not shared by many writers 
on the opposite mide af the controversy. The impression left upon laying the- 
book is one of thankfulness that those wars were comparatively so brief in the life of 
the nation. Deeds of cruelty were not confined to one side or the other. The murder 
of Pralph, the Vicar of Torrmgton, by one of Massey’s soldiers, was an act of sheer 


brutality ; and the massecre by the of thg ison of Hopton Qastle was 
as bad as anything that took mae at eda. together, the book does more 
Seen pala cy exper aon: It brings before us, far better than any general history 
can hope to do, strength and weakness of that famous i : ' 
Amongst the documents printed in the Appendix is one whi ‘ht to be noticed, 
because 1t may, perhaps, lead some readers to a conclusion which it, in reality, fails - 
to justify. ‘orm of Privy Seal d ing æ loan (ii 884)-is there printed as 
issued in the ninth year of Oharles L If this is correct, there can be no farther 
doubt that Charles deli broke his engagement to observe the Petition of 


Rights.’ There is, however, nothing in the document itself to connect it with the 
poe eC ae lesseme ere tm exergy: reason to balers that it was, in reality, issued ' 
by hi a AS Í 5 


predecessor. , ' 
is impossible to read even a few of France since the First- Empire, by 
James Muaodonell, edited by his wife ( & Oo.), without discoyering that 
the early death of the writer has removed from pigat ee who was. capable 
of writing history worthily. Pioneer i as tho book is, it displays 
b 


- not merely deep and thoughtful study, the far higher quality of imaginative 
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power Mr. Maicdonell did not marely sae things as they were by thomselves. He 
saw them also in their iclation to other things. Unhappily the petok of the 
Republi, which was to have formed the most important part of the book, was never 
written. The author's belief in the firmness of tho new edifico remained unshaken 
through all the difficulties attending on its formation. His account of the three 
inonarchical parties, and the reasons which he gives for his conviction that they have 
no future before thom, will be read with interest. The two chapters on the 
pohtical tendencies of the Catholic Ohurch, and the Olerical party, bring before 
ns the real danger of the future. There can be little doubt that this danger wonld 
have been thoroughly discussed by tho writer if the work had been complet Much, 
however. of what he would have 3aid may be gathered from these published pages 
Mr. Macdonell refused to acoouat for the growing Ultramontanism of the Papal 
ote by any Jesuit intrigue, or even by the more imports loss by the French 
clergy at the revolution of their ounnection with the soil. He compares the Roman 
Papacy of our own time with the Roman Hmpire in its last development. It grows 
in FO PAT F because its difkculties increase on every side. Patreon the type 
of society thus buut up, and that built up by the spirit of the Revolution, there i» 
implacable hostility .—‘‘ Ultimately they will not be able to lve together unless ony 
or other should groatly change Either Oatholicism must give up its political pre- 
tonsions, or the Democratic Republicans must abandon their ideals..... he 
machinery of the Government wil naver work smoothly until one or other of the 
two belligerent minorities shall have perished, or both have been softened by in- 
difference.” Yet, Mr. Macdonell tells us, “A nation must pursuo idenls and be 
animated by uncalculating enthusiasm, or it will soon become the stunted slave of 
its appetite for comfort and pleasure.” If he sees the difficulty, he sees, too, the 
cause. The Republic has its enthusiasm, but it is not the highest: 

“ The examples of Robespierre and Danton are not quite so inspiring as the lives of Mt. 
Francis or St. Bernard. As we reflect on that part, we must also think what might have 
heen if priests and courts hed not closed the avenues of rational devotion. It is bitter to 
uemember what loss was inflicted on the political as well as the religious life of France when 
her Protestant communities were destroyed by warfare, by breach of solemn compacts, by 
an exodus of disastrous tude, by all the ages of persecution which make up the 
pathetic and awful records of the Huguenots. It ıs bitter to recall such lost possibilities 
in the midst of acrid impiety and unscrupulous fanaticism ” 


From ‘those extracts it is evident that, if Mr. Macdonell did not ir of the 
Rapublio, it was not for want of the power of appreciating the difficulties before it. 

t is only with much reserve that doubts can be expressed of the accuracy of 
portraits which have not received tho last touches of the artist. Yet suroly there 
14 room, in the midst of the justly merited scorn which Ar. Aecdonell pours out upon 
the authora of the coup d'étut, for an acknowledgment that it was at least possible 
that Louis Napoloon may have believed himself to be acting for the good of his 
conair as well as for his own advantage. No doubt it is dificult to conceive the 
state of mind to which such ideas wero possible; but, for all that, minds like that of 
{ions Napoleon and Oharles I. do exist, to plan many dishonourable actions without 
being aware that they are doing anything dishonourable at all. 


NLIKA the France of the nineteenth, or the England of the seventeenth, cen- 
tury, the Dutoh Republic of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries laboured 
aii a singular incapacity for elaborating constitutional reforms, whilst it 

was at the same time paguar roductive of men of abilhty and publio spirit, who 
wore able to make the best of saeh imperfect constitutional arrangements as it pos- 
neusod. 

Of one of these Mr. Geddes has undertaken to recount the life history, in The 
History of ths Administration of John de Witt (0. Kegan Paul & Oo). It would 
be impossible for any one, not perfectly familiar with the historical treasures pre- 
an Holland, to say how far ho has utilized all the materials whioh exist. At 
least, he has unearthed a ə numbar of MS. letters from the archives ot the Hague, 
and has made diligent use of the information to be found in Artzema and Groen van 
Prinsterer. It will probably be thought that he has erred in the slowness of his 
pro and that his occasional imitations of Mr. Oarlyle’s style are a sign of 
Weakness rather than of st 

Tho general result of the book is to show us how an able man may make some- 
thing of the most unsatisfactory constitutional forms. When the House of Orange 
went astray by advocating a contincance of the war with Spain, which was no longer 
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called for by the national interests, tlie commercial oligarchy todk the opportunity 
of the death pf William IL. in 1650 and of the infancy of his heir, the future deliverer 
of England, to establish their authority in its place, But no more knew how 
to ast up & constitution which would live, than Maurice had known when he had 
„overthrown the commercial oligarchs of Holland in 1618. Hach nes, according 
to their conog on was A Boversian Rinto erent go fer as it had to refer for instruas- 
tions to the Municipalities of which it was composed. The States-General were 
but mere delegntes assembled to confer . De Witt did more than accept 
this astonishing theory. He actually enabled it to work. By diplomatio skill and 
artifice he made himactt its master without appearing to master it. This volume 
only brings us down to 1664; but it tells us how he served the true intereste af the 
State, how unwillingly he saw the Republic engage in the war with England, how 
eagerly he made peace without in any way sacrificing the dignity of his country at a 
time when it was reduced to the greatest straits. 

Mr. Geddes has oe pee ee History in his account of these 
negotiations for peace. He gives us a new speech of Oromwell’s, and some charac- 
teristic utterances of the Protector’s in favour of ear Protestant alliance 
erhich was the dream of his life. It is difficult, however, to tollow him in his estimate 
of ey deere lech oe with De Witt’s. rae and the lish Puritans 
were i ir age in iling to recognize t religious sym ie and anti- 
pathies had distracted Europe long enough. ` A 


THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 


HERE is an Armenian Question. This is a disagreeable fact. The 
Greek Question was quite enough for European diplomacy. When 
the Bulgarian Question was added to it~ it caused an explosion, which 
Premiers and Chancellors sought in vain to prevent. In spite of the 
Treaty of Berlin, both thèse questions are unsettled, and must continue 
to disturb the peace of Europe so long as the Caliph is maintained upon. 
the throne of Constantinople. And now tve have an Armenian Question 
which can no longer be ignored. Europe can gain nothing by turning 
her back upon it, for it exists, especially for England, whether recognized 
or not. It is at least worth our while to understand it. 

The Armenian nation believes itself to be the oldest on earth, and to 
date back to the time when Noah’s ark rested upon Mount Ararat. 
They even claim that Armenian was the language spoken in the Garden 
of Eden, and they call themselves Haik, after the great-grandson of 
Japhet, although they are always called Armenians by others, after their 
` King dram, who was the*seventh of the dynasty of Haig. It was this 
Aram who first extended the kingdom over a large part of Asia Minor, 
and established the kingdom of Armenia Minor, which extended from 
the Euphrates to Cesarea, and from the mountains of Pontus to those 
of Cilicia, This region has still a very large Armenian population. 

The firat king of Armenia who is mentioned in Greek history is 
Dikran (Tigranes), who was an ally of Cyrus the Persian, and assisted at 
the taking of Babylon. The dynasty of Haig was extinguished in 828 
B.C. by Alexander the Great. From this time onwards they were engaged 
in constant wars with Parthians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, until 687 
AD., When occurred the first incursion of Mohammedan fanaticism. At 
the time of Christ one of their kings is said to have reigned at Edessa. 


It is of him that Eusebius reports the story of the handkerchief upon which 
VoL, XXXViI. NN 
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was niracolounly me. the portrait of Christ. He was baptized 
and his people were taught Christianity by Thaddeus, whom the Apostle 
Thomas, at the command of Christ, sent on this mission; but it was not’ 
until about 800 a.p. that the nation as a whole was converted to Christ- 
dianity by St. Gregory the Illuminator, whe was consecrated as Bishop at 
Cesarea, and established his seat at Vagharshabad or Etchmiadsen, which 
is now in Russian Armenia, and is still the seat of the Catolicos of the whole 
Armenian Church. An English translation of the life of thisremarkable 
man by an Armenian suthority was published by Rivingtons in 1868, and 
is well worth reading. He is said to have destroyed all the ancient 
literature of the Armenians, and .the present alphabet was invented a 
hundred years later by Mesrob. There is every reason to believe from . 
@etached fragments which remain, that this ancient literature was very 
extensive, and included many long.epic poems, the work of national 
‘bards, like Homer, The oldest Armenian book now extant is a trans- 
lation of the Bible, made in 411 a.p. by Mesrob and the Catolicos Isaac. 
Movses’ “ History of Armenia” was written about. 450, and has been 
translated into French by Langlois. The language in which these 
books were written is what is now known as ancient Armenian, ang 
differs considerably from the modern. ‘ 

About this time Yeadigérd of Persia made an attempt to force the 
people to abandon Christianity and embrace Fire-worahip. Tens of 
thousands were put to death, and every conceivable torture inflicted upon 
the nobles.and clergy, while the whole country was laid-waste. No more 
terrible persecution has been &xperienced by any branch of the Christian 
Church, and from that day to this their history has been one of almost 

unceasing persecution by Pagans, Christians, and Mohammedans. ` 

The Saracens first invaded Armenia-in 687 a.n., and the country was 
soon after subdued, although for seventy years ravaged alternately by 
Greek and Mohammedan armies. The Caliph finally placed the govern- 
ment in the hands of Ashod, and the Pakradian family occupied the 
throne for 160 years. This family was of Jewish origin, and was brought 
to Armenia at the time when Nebuchadnezzar captured Jerusalem. 
They ceased to be Jews, became the founders of a powerfpl clan, and 
were famous all through Armenian history. The kingdom of Armenia 

_ was finally destroyed by Alp-arslan, about 1064 a.D., but the lesser king- 
dom in Cilicia maintained itself for 800 years longer under the Arme- 
nian king Roupen and his descendants. The last king fled to Europe, - 
and died in Paris in 1891. In 1124 Armenia proper was taken from 
the Seljukian Turks and annexed to the kingdom -of Georgia, but it 
continued to be a battle-ground between these nations until at last ‘the 

. great Mongol invasion swept over the land. Chingiz was followed by 

‘Tamerlane, who ravaged the land again and again, and departed, leaving. 

the country to the mercy of the Turkomans, who were finally replaced 

-by the Osmanlis after their capture of Constantinople. The effect of 

these various conquests upon the Armenians was to scatter them over 
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the Eastern world. At the time of the final triumph of the Osmanli 
Turks, they were very numerous in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, Persia, 
India, and Central Asia. The Sultan Mahomet II. brought great 
numbers to Constantinople, and thence they have spread to many parts 
of Europe. The whole number now in Turkey is two millions, in 
Russia one million, and possibly there are ,a million more in other 
countries. 

There is nothing more remarkable in history than the tenacity with 
which this nation has clung to its native soil for 8000 years, and main- 
tained its national character and some form of national unity in spite of 
devastations, persecutions, and conquests without number. 

Since the fourth century, and especially since the Mohammedan con- 
quest, its great bond of union has been its Church, which is called Gre-° 
gorian, after its great apostle. This Church was originally in full com- 
munion with the Orthodox Church, and it is claimed by some that it took 
part in the councils of Nice and Ephesus, but at the time of the fourth 
council of Chalcedon, 451, it was in the midst of the terrible Persian per- 
secution mentioned above, and when this was over it refused to recog- 
nize this council, and has taken no part in any since. It is therefore 
considered heretical by both the Catholic and Orthodox Churches. There 
were perhaps strong political reasons for a separation from the Church of 
Constantinople, and from this moment the Armenian Church became 
strictly national, remaining at the same time as sound in the faith as 
any other Christian Church. It has more affinity now to the English 
Church than to any other, although it still’retains some practices which 
Were given up in England atthe time of the Reformation, while, at the 
same time, its tendencies have been for many years towards Evangelical 
Christianity. A small number of Armenians have joined the Catholic 
Church, and about an equal number have become Protestants, under the 
- influence of the American missionaries, who had no desire of establishing 
a separate Church, but were forced to do so, on account of the peculiar 
constitution of the Turkish Empire and the mistaken seal of former 
Armenian Patriarcha, who persecuted their converts. These days have 
happily passed away, and there is now the most friendly feeling between 
the Protestants and Gregorians. 

According to the present constitution of the Church its religious head 
is the Catolicos of Etchmiadzen. Nominally under him, but in influence 
the real head of the nation, is the Patriarch of Constantinople. There 
is a Patriarch at Jerusalem, whose jurisdiction is confined to that city, 
and there are Patriarchs at Akhtamar and Sio, who have no jurisdiction, 
but inherit their titles from the times when these cities were the seats of 
a Catolicos, when for several centuries Etchmiadzen was in ruins. The 
Catolicos alone has the right to consecrate bishops. He himself is 
chosen by the votes of the bishops of all lands, but the choice is subject 
to the approval of the Emperor of Russia, as is that of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople to the approval of the Sultan. 

NN2 
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These arp oionn dry details for a review, which it has been said 
should be so written as to be certain to be read within twenty-four ~ 
hours and never read after that; but dry as they may’ be, they are 
essential to an understanding of the Armenian Question. ‘Both the 
faults and virtues of-the nation have been developed by their strange 
history, and for more than a thousand years the church and the nation 
have been identical, The Armenians are best known to the world as - 
cautious and successful merchants, and the idea has been prevalent, if 
’ it is not now, that in Turkey they are chiefly money-lenders, who grow 
rich by taking advantage of the necessities.of the Turks. It was no - 
doubt this idea which led the Marquis of Salisbury to ‘speak of the 
Armenians, in 1874, as the chief usurers and most unprincipled swindlers 


în the Empire. Mr. Palgrave, in the Quarterly Review, in 1869, drew ` 


a still more graphic picture of the Armenian usurer, attributing to his 
rapacity, rather than to Turkish miarule, the deserted and ruined vil- 
' \Jages and the desolate fields of Asia. Minor, although he takes care to 
state that the mass of the nation, which is devoted to agriculture in the 
country and to day-labour in the-towns, is not responsible for the 


~ _ eharacter of the money-lenders. There is, of course, some truth at the 


ds 


bottom .-of these extravagant statements, but it- is a picture of the past 
rather than the present. The Armenian bankers, who-were once so 
powerful and influential in Turkey, have long since been driven from the 
field by the more unscrupulous and more ambitious Greeks and Euro- 
peans, who have reduced the Empire to bankruptcy by encouraging the’ 
Turks to borrow money which they did not need. The old Armenian 
bankers were no doubt avaricious, and often oppressive, as are money- 
lenders in most counfried, but on the one hand they were able to defend 
their own nation by their influence with the Turks, and on the other 
they were liable at any moment to lose their heads and their property 
together, when the Turks could find any excuse for paying their debts in 
this summary way. Their chief fault was that, while they protected - 


_their people against the Turks, they tyrannized over them themselves. 


The picture which Mr. Palgrave draws of the Armenians is really an 
amusing caricature rather than a portrait :— 


“ All have the same strong, hea build; the same thick beetle eyebrows; the 
same fall aquiline nose, springing Sizet, , and Without the intervention of any 
appreciable depression, from under the ead; the same dark, lustreloss eye ; 
the same mass of clothes on clothes, all dingy and baggy ; the same large brown 
hand, and written in each curved finger-tip, in every line of the capacious palm, 
the same,—! It is more blessed to receive than to give.’ A race more retentive 
than the Jews themselves of their nationality; more retentive of their money too, 
and more acquisitive. ‘Shut up all the Jews and all'the Armenians of the world 
together in one Exchange,’ old Rothschild is reported to have said, ‘and within `. 
half an hour the total wealth of the former will have passed into the hands of 
the latter.’ We believe it.” 


He might also have quoted a current ee that “ it takes two Jews to 
cheat & Greek, and two Greeks to cheat an Armenian ;” but ‘after 
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twenty-five years’ acquaintance with Armenians of all classes, I cannot 
- but feel that Mr. Palgrave’s view of the Armenians is a very superficial 
one, and quite as unjust as that which represents Americans as all de- ` 
voted worshippers of the “ Almighty Do 
They have all the good qualities necessary to'make them the leaders 
of civilisation in Asia. There is no other Asiatic race so capable of 
appreciating and appropriating the civilisation of Europe, or so worthy 
of European support and sympathy. Their honesty and industry are 
proverbial, and almost all the wealth of Constantinople is protected at 
night by those Armenian hamals who, during the day, are the wonder 
and admiration of travellers, as they carry up the steep hills of Galata 
burdens such as most men could not raise from the ground. They arg 
Jrugal, but not by any means to excess. They can live, if necessary, on 
~ bread and olives, but they enjoy good living, and are, without exception, 
the best cooks in the world. No one knows what a perfect dinner is 
who has never dined in an Armenian house. This is not difficult how- 
ever, for as a race they are thoroughly hospitable, and more ready to 
entertain friends or strangers than any other people in the Hast. Their 
family life is distinctively Christian, the tone of morality high, and 
mutual affection the general rule. The relative position of woman has 
for some years been rapidly improving, and considerable progress has 
been made in female education. In Armenia, the patriarchal system 
still prevails to some extent, and it is not unusual to find a single family 
of 150 members living in one house. 

In intellectual ability the Armenians far surpass the Turks, and. in 
some respects the Greeks also." They are not so quick or so brilliant as 
the Greeks, but more persevering, more thorough, and more solid. Their 
intelligence and thoughtfulness is apparent even among the poorest 
peasants. Even Mr. Palgrave notices this. Spending a night in an 
Armenian village, he describes the company- which collected in his 
room, and continues :— 

“ Then they talk; good heavens! how they talk! but the talk is no longer, 
Greek fashion, all politics; news is indeed discussed, but so are also literature, 
history, religion, and the like; one feels that one is here among the inheritors of 
stenething like an ancient civilization and a true history. The crops, their 
success and value; the amount of taxation; the condition of farming; some 
change in the local government, some projected irrigation or water-mill—such are 
the favourite topics of talk. European inventions, ‘the telegraph, the steam-engine, 
some new machinery, come not unfrequently under discussion. There is much 
theoretical ignorance, but considerable native shrewdness also, in what is said.” 
If this visit had been made ten years later, politics would probably have 
occupied a much larger place, but still it is very true that Armenians 
think and talk of serious subjects so much, that they can understand and 
converse with considerable success upon any subject. They are natu- 
rally disputatious, though not quarrelsome, and they are fond of criticis- 
ing each other and every one else, but at the same time they are more 
sensitive to criticism than any other people I have ever known. In fact - 
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this is one of their national TEE, They are always on the watch 
for some attack upon their personal or national honour, and are ready.to. ` 
find it where it does not exist; but I am inclined to think that this 
' comes from a deficiency rather than from an excess of self-esteem. ! 
© _ Asa nation the Armenians are very religious, and have a strong affec- 
tion for their Church, which they have maintained for 1500 years-against 
` increasing persecution; but, as in other countries, life at the capital, 
French education, and the vices of European civilization, have raised up & 
large class of men whose -connection with the Church is nominal, and 
who continue in it only for political reasons. The peculiar organisation 
of the Turkish Empire makes the Charches more essentially political than . 
ghey are in any other country. All the national feeling has been con- 
centrated upon them for centuries, and patriotism has found no other 
object to love and defend. The Patriarch of, Constantinople is the chief 
of the nation as well as the head of the Church in Turkey. The present 
Armenian Patriarch is happily well qualified for this double responsi- 
bility, combining high Christian character with rare intellectual and 
political ability. But his position is a-very unenviable one. The Ar 
menians are all patriots, but their patriotism does not help them to 
understand why it is that the Sultan’s promises are not carried out, and 
that Christian Europe leaves them to be exterminated, after. having 
solemnly engaged at Berlin to defend their rights. They blame their 
Patriarch, while the Porte reproves him for his pertinacity, and the Am- 
bassadors bid him be patient. The Armenians have been patient for all 
these long centuries, but it is-not strange that they should feel that there 
is a limit even to so desirable a virtue as patience. - They believe'that 
they have reached that limit, and they will not be patient. They will 
cry out for help until they find it, either in Eastern or Western Europe. 
It will not be unwise for England to understand what they complain i 
and what they demand. 
~. The complaints of the Armenians against the Turkish E ER 
may be easily understood, for they are as specific as were those of the 
Bulgarians before the war, and they have been. fully and officially com- ' 
municated to the Governments of Europe. They do not hesitate to 
assert that in Armenia there has been for mahy years a deliberate at: : 
. tempt to exterminate them, an attempt which has met with some success 
- —-ang they object to being exterminated from the country-where they 
have lived for 8000 years. In those parts of Asia Minor where they: 
are in a hopeless minority they have suffered much leas, and have gene- 
rally lived on comparatively friendly terms with the Turks, but since the 
war the suffering has been much more general than before.’ The instru- 
ments used by the Government in this work of oppression have been the 
Kurds, the Circassians, the army, the police, the courts of justice (?), the 
tax-gatherer, and agrarian laws. ~We may add the Turkish Beys and 
the Turkish officials generally, although there have often been exception-. - 
ally good Governors, who failed to comprehend the nature of the work 
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which they were sent to do. It is generally agreed that since the Con- 
gress of Berlin the condition of the people has been growing steadily 
worse, and that there is no hope of improvement except through Euro- 
pean intervention. Europe is already familiar with the sad story of the 
ravages committed in Armenia by the Kurds, but these frequent raids 
upon Christian villages are but a small part of the sum of misery which 
the Turkish Government continues to inflict upon the Armenians through 
the Kurds. These wild nomads are alternately repressed and let loose, 
and the repression, which is called an islahat (reform), is more destruc- 
tive than the work of the Kurds themselves. An army is sent into the 
country which does but little harm to the Kurds, who simply retire to 
the mountains, with the plunder of years, a part of which they share 
with the Turkish Pachas. The army retires after having collected from 
the Armenians the whole tax of the province, including what ought to 
have been paid by the Kurds. In its place it leaves a local militia, ` 
made up of Turks and Kurds, under the command of the Turkish Beys, 
who proceed to collect the regular taxes over again, in addition to threo 
or four extra taxes, which often raise the amount collected to seven times 
the amount of ordinary ycars. The next year the Kurds return as before 
to their work of plunder, mutilation, and murder, the Armenians never 
being allowed by the Turkish Government to arm themselves in their 
own defence. As there are no Kurds in Northern and Western Asia 
_ Minor, the Turks have now.sent the Circassians to do a similar work there, 
and towns almost in sight of Constantinople, like Adabasar, are given 
over to their tender mercies, while the authorities laugh in the faces of 
ambassadors and consuls who interfere to protect the lives and property 
of the people. An English consul lately spent a month in Adabazar, 
and finally went away; leaving the people in a worse condition than before. 
The courts and the administration of the law form another subject 
of complaint. Savas Pacha has lately sent a circular to the European 
Powers informing them that heretofore the courts have been as corrupt 
and unsatisfactory as possible, but that they are now organized on a 
new basis, which makes them in some respects superior to those of 
Europe. The Armenians fully agree with this statement so far as it 
concerns the past, but complain that under the new system the courts 
are worse than ever before. So far from putting the Christians in a 
better position, Christian testimony is now rejected more rigidly than . 
ever; the courts are all presided over by Ulema, and the Sheraat is 
more than evor the one law of the country. Indeed, the official 
decree itself goes out of its way to insult the Christians gratuitously. 
Tt declares that Christians are incompetent to administer justice, and 
explains in this way the fact that nearly all the judges are Mohamme- 
dans, It is true that a certain number of Armenians are appointed to 
the courts, and Hold office in the Provincial Councils. Some have 
been appointed Imperial Commissioners to report on abuses and reforms, 
but all those who are familiar with the administration of Turkey know 
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perfectly well that the Armenians are in the right when they complain 
that these men are absolutely powerless to do anything to protect the 
‘Christians. They attempt it at their peril. For the fall understanding 
of the extent of this evil, it must be remembered that the Armenians 
are not in the position of Englishmen, who, most of them, never see 
- the inside of a court of justice during their lives; they are rather in 
the condition of the négroes in the Southern States of America. They 
are subject to constant abuse and robbery, to which they must submit 
as best they can, or appeal to the courts for protection. What hope 
can they-have when a Mohammedan brings them before a Mohamme- 
dan court, which will not listen to Christian witnesses, and is consti- 
tuted with a special view to the maintenance of Mohammedan supre- 
macy ? Bribery is their only refuge, and when,.as generally happens, 
they are poor and their opponents rich, this is of no avail. It'is not: 
strange that they complain. i 
The Armenians complain bitterly of the agrarian laws in Armenie. 
- It is not easy to explain these ina few words, because the whole 
system of land tenure in Turkey is very complicated, and in some respects 
ia absolutely incomprehensible to any except a few of the initiated. It 
sometimes takes years to transfer real estate, and when it is done there 
is but little assurance of the validity of the title. Numberless reforms 
of these laws have been announced withir twenty years, but these so- 
called reforms have resulted in ‘nothing better than a legal spoliation of 
the Christians, especially in European Turkey and Armenia. Without ` 
entering into details, the substance of the complaint is this: Orders 
were suddenly issued that all title-deeds of a certain class must be 
exchanged within a specified time for new titles of a different class. 
No care was taken to publish this-decree, but great care taken that the 
Christians should. know nothing about it. The result was the same in 
Bulgaria and Armenia. A great part of the land held by Christians 
was declared forfeited, on account of their neglect to change their ` 
title-deeds. It was sold by auction to Turks, and the Christians first 
heard of the law when these Turks came to urn them out and take 
possession. The Christians appealed in vain to the courts and .the 
Governors, The Vali of Erseroom did, indeed; on one occasion, in 
view of the sufferings of the Armenians, send for instructions to Con- 
stantinople, and informed the Porte that whole districts were being 
depopulated, and that the people would be forced to emigréte to Russia, 
which would result in great loss to the Imperial treasury. The Grand 
` Visier replied: “It is not neceasary:for you to meddle in political 
affairs, or to consider things from this point of view. A happy journey 
to the Armenians--who wish to emigrate. I-will fill their places with 
Circassians and. others.” ; 
Under this régime, the Christian population of Armenia hab been 
reduced one-fourth since the Crimean War, and important towns have ~ 
been depopulated. Souren, for example, which was once the seat. of 
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Armenian Princes, and has nine churches, has not a single, Armenian 
inhabitant left. The only wonder is that any Armenians remain in 
the country ; for it is not simply life and property which is destroyed,— 
they are subjected to insult and abuse of every kind. A single Kurdish ` 
chief has carried off for his use within a few years 167 Armenian 
girls. Such things, and worse, are occurring every day, and no redress 
is ever obtained. The police, where there are xny, are as bad as the 
Kurds, and very often are Kurds. The gendarmerie, of which so much 
has been said, and which was to have been under the command of 
English officers, does not exist. The officera may be seen any day 
hanging about the hotels and public offices in Constantinople, and have 
thus far done nothing but draw their pay. As the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank ceased to pay them on the Ist of January, they will now probably’ 
see the propriety of going home. It is not their fault that they have 
done nothing—it was never intended that they should. 

Such are the complaints of the Armenians, and in view of their 
sufferings, their demands are singularly modeat. They do not ask for 
the expulsion of the Turks, or the deposition of the Sultan, or even 
emancipation from his rule. They are not rebels, although the last 
war showed that they were brave soldiers, and some of the best 
Generals in the Russian army are Armenians. I do not say that they 
would not rebel if they occupied a compact territory like Bulgaria. I 
think they would. But they are scattered all over Asia Minor, and 
except in Armenia are in a hopeless minority. They are not in a 
position to demand anything more than those equal rights, which have 
s0 often been proclainied in Imperial Hatis, and which occupied & pro- 
minent place in the still-born Ottoman Constitution graciously granted 
to his beloved subjects by Sultan Hamid. Their demands have the 
advantage of being practical, and of having for a basis Article 61 of the 
Treaty of Berlin. They demand, in general, a decentralization of the 
Government which shall give to Christians a full and equal share of the 
local administration and the local courts, and specifically they demand 
for Armenia, where the Christians largely outnumber the Turks, a 
Christian administration like that of Lebanon—under European pro- 
tection. The question of decentralization is one of immense import- 
ance to Turks, as well as Christians. An article was published in the 
Quarterly Review, in 1874, on “ Provincial Turkey,” which is said to 
have been written by Lord ‘Salisbury, which attracted much attention 
at the time, and which attributed the decay of the Turkish power to 
the centralization of the Government. The article was read at Con- 
stantinople, but the Turks have acted upon it very much as upon other 
advice given officially by Lord Salisbury. They have pushed this plan 
of centralization to a still greater extreme, until it may now be said 
with truth that the whole Government of the Empire is concentrated 
in the palace of Yildiz Kiosk. 

. It may be questioned whether the advantages of the Feudal system, 
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as it existed in Turkey, are not greatly exaggerated in this article, but 
few will be found to deny the fact that the presènt system is infinitely: 
worse, and that it is far worse than it was in 1874, Personal rule is 
carried to an excess unknown even in Russia, and if, as is said, tho 
Turks sacrificed’ an Empire for a capital, the Sultan has gone on, and 
sacrificed a capital for a palace. The conclusion arrived at in .this 
_ article is, that the oondition of the Empire is hopeless, that “a domin-. 
ant bureaucracy. and an autocratic Sultan will never replace on their 
own necks the constitutional restraints that they have themselves. with 
diffculty broken off, and by so doing givé at least one trustworthy 
pledge of good government, progress, and prosperity.” Thedecentrali- ` 
sation demanded by the Armenians is certainly the one and only pos- 
sible pledge ‘which can be given of good government, and this certainly | 
never will be given voluntarily by the Sultan. The present system’ has: 
come to be identified in the minds of the ruling Class with the exist- 
ence of the Mohammedan power. To give up one is to give up the 
other, and an Empire which is not identified with Islam excites no 
interest in the mind of a Turk.. The only hope of the Empire lies in 
decentralization and secularization. Of this there is no doubt, and 
I have long cherished the hope that the Turks might see this, and make 
the sacrifice to save their Empire ;. but I am forced, reluctantly, to resign 
' this hope. I am satisfied that no such sentiment as patriotism exists 
in the nation. It is merged and lost in their devotion to Islam. This 
‘is not only their religion, but their country. As for the many who are 
Atheists at heart, and retain only the forms of Mohammodanism, the 
existing bureaucracy is their cduntry, their religion, and their God. 
To talk to these men of decentralization and secularization as & means 
of saving their country is like talking to a blind man of colour. They 
cannot comprehend what you mean. Any voluntary reform of the: ~ 
.” Turkish Government in this direction is an, impossibility. There is a 
party which is quite ready, to limit the power of the Sultan, but it is 
only that they may wield the power in his name for the accomplish- 
. ment of the same ends, and even this party is very weak. The supreme, 
unlimited power of the Caliph is the watchword of the day. The 
Armenians do not imagine that anything could be gained by presenting. 
their demands to the Sultan or to. the Porte.. They know better than 
any one else that they have nothing to hope from the Turks, but what 
they ask is not unreasonable ; it is not treasonable ; itis not opposed to. 
the true interests of the Empire ; it is not unfavourable to the interests 
of the Turkish population. ‘They appeal to Europe, in the name of 
Christianity and of humanity, to save them from destruction by forcing 
the Turkish Government to save itself from impending ruin. The 
special plea for a Government like that of Lebanon in Armenia is alao 
a reasonable one, and might be granted without attempting any general 
change in the Turkish"Government. In this respect it is more prac- 
ticable, and is, in fact, the only thing that the Armenians can hope to 
accomplish so long as the Sultan can maintain himself on his- throne, 
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and afford to disregard the opinion of Europe. There must be, at 
least, a partial occupation of Asia Minor by European troops before 
there is any hope of ameliorating the condition of the Christians by 
securing to them equal rights under a decentralized Government. The 
Christians themselves have come back to this sad conclusion since the 
utter failure of the Treaty of Berlin to improve their lot, especially 
since they have realized at once the goodwill and the powerlessness of 
the new English Consuls. They have still some hope that Englund 
may redeem her honour, and, having saved them from Russia, may also 
. save them from the blind infatuation of the Turks ; but this hope is 
growing feebler as the years pass away without any prospect of its 
realization. Lord Salisbury is, no doubt, right in his opinion that, 
there is no immediate prospect of the Armenians assuming the dominant 
position now occupied by the Turks; but this is not what they claim for 
themselves. They simply ask to be put-on an equality with the Turks, 
and, under a good Government, they would live together in perfect 
harmony—aunder a secularized Sultan, or an Empress of India, or any 
other sovereign. 

The fate of the Armenians scattered through Asia Minor is an integral 
part of the Armenian question, but the autonomy of Armenia is the 
most pressing part of it. It cannot be hoped that this will be decided 
by any feeling of sympathy for the sufferings of the Armenians, for 
Governments are moved chiefly by their own interests. Still, their 
sufferings and the character of the people have an important bearing 
upon the European interests involved. There is nothing to be gained 
by concealing the fact that England will act in this case simply in view 
of her relations with Russia. However deeply sbe may sympathise with 
the Armenians, she will do nothing to strengthen the power of Russia 
in Asia Minor, but everything that is posstble to weaken it. Is it then 
for the interest of England, in her rivalry with Russia, to protect and 
patronise the Armenians? It is a curious fact, that since the existence 
of a coolness between Germany and Russia, Prince Bismarck has mani- 
fested great interest in theeArmenians, and the German Embassy has of 
Inte rivalled the English in expressions of sympathy. So far as can be 
seen, the two are working together to do what they can to encourage 
them. The Armenians complain, however, that thus far they have 
received nothing but vague promises. Will these Powers ever redeem 
their promises? Armenia is near to Russia, and far from Europe. 
There are already half as many Armenians in Russia as in Turkey, and 
Etchmiadzen, the holy city, is in Russia. The whole country might be 
occupied by Russian troops, and England could do nothing directly to 
prevent it. Armenians occupy high positions in the Russian civil and 
military services,-and are reported to be very loyal to the Emperor. The 
Armenian population in Turkey has long been to some extent under 
Rusjan influence, and although the great majority would prefer the 
protection of England, there is an active Russian party in opposition to 
the Patriarch. Tens of thousands have fled from Turkish misrule to 
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find peace sunder the protection of Russia- Such is the situation at 


present. What will it be if England refuses to secure autonomy to ` l 


Armenia? The whole Armenian nation must then come under the 
influénce of Russia, and look to her as its only hope. It can never be 
loyal to: Turkey so long as the Government continués to be what it is, 
and every centre of Armenian population will become a centre of Russian 
intrigue, Revolts will be encouraged, and the way prepared for a new 
Russian intervention when the ogcasion offers, although Russia may be- ` 
all the while on the best of terms with the Porte. It was so, as is well 
known, up to the commencement of the late troubles which preceded 
the-war. The Armenian question will become more and more a source 
of anxiety to Europe every month. So far os I can understand the 
prophetic pert of “ Provincial Turkey,” Lord Salisbury assigns Asia ` 
Minor, as he certainly does the Black’ Sea and Constantinople, to Russia. 
“A wonder-working Joshua may delay, but. cannot reverse this decree 
of Fate.” If Lord Salisbury, the Foreign Minister, is still of this 
-opinion he may not care to play the róle of Joshua, and in this case it 
can be of little consequence to him what becomes of the Armenians. 
But the world is older to-day than it was. when this article was written, 
` and ‘so is the writer.’ His chief, at least, is not ready to give up Asia 
Minor to Russia. i 
Thé establishment of an autonomous Armenia under the influence of 
England could not, by any possibility, make things worse than they will 
be if nothing isdone. Whatever may be the secret purpose of England, 
it can only be aided by securing the hearty co-operation of the Arme~ 
nians. Should England find it necessary to occupy Asia Minor herself, 
it would be an important advantage to have a friendly but neutral - 
Armenian Principelity between her and Russia. Should an effort be 
made to secure by force a decentralization and secularization of the 
~ Turkish Government, any commencement in this direction would be of 
great importance. Should England simply wish to observe and control 
- Russian intrigues in Asia Minor, such an Armenia would afford her ex- 
ceptional advantages. ‘The effect of its establishment on the Armenian 
` nation itself would be very great, and in direct opposition to the policy 
of Russia. The Armenians desire, above all things, the restoration of 
their national life. This idea, dormant for centuries, was roused to life 
by the Franco-Austrian war and the unification of Italy, and it has been . 
. gathering strength ever since. . They have no wish to ‘be lost in the 
great Russian Empire, and those who are already there look for the - 
restoration of their own ancient kingdom with as much interest as their 
brethren in Turkey. An Armenian Principality would necessarily look 
upon Russia as its most dangerous enemy, and an autonomous Province. 
would be a pledge for the ultimate establishment of such a Principality. 
It might even in the end include Russian as well as Turkish Armenia ; 
while if the Armenians are left to depend on Russia, the inevitable 
result will be the annexation of Turkish Armenia to the Russian Empire. 
Turkey has still a large war indemnity to pay to Russia, and it is not 
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unlikely that it will be finally paid by the cession of this territory.. There . 
can be no doubt that it is for the interest of -England to sustain this 
` demand of the Armenians, as the best means of preventing this result, 
provided it can be shown that the scheme is a practicable one. The 
establishment of such a Province in Mount Lebanon has been a success, 
It is the envy of the whole Turkish Empire. The conditions of the 
problem in Armenia are not essentially different, except in the fact that 
the country is more remote, which is a disadvantage. One of the objec- 
tions raised by the Turks is that the Armenians are not really in the 
majority in Armenia. This has been proved by a deliberate falsification 
of the statistics of the Salnamé and by counting the Kurds as a part of 
the Mohammedan population. In fact, the Kurds are nomads, who 
are now in Armenia, now in Persia, and again in Mesopotamia. The} 
do not properly forn a part of the population of Armenia, and what is 
more, they are Mohammedans only in name. They have been a curse 
to the Province, simply because the Turkish Government has chosen to 
make them so. It would no doubt be necessary for the Armenians to 
organise and maintain a strong force to keep these savages in order, but 
it would involve no -serious difficulty if the Turkish Government would 
honestly use its influence to keep them quiet. Even if it should not do 
go, the present state of the country might be greatly improved, for these 
cowardly robbers know very well that they have now nothing to fear 
from Turkish courts or police. Let them once learn the contrary—let 
a few of them be hanged—let the Armenians be allowed to defend them- 
selves, and the Kurds would give them very little trouble. They proved - 
their cuwardice to the satisfaction of the world during the late war. As 
soldiers they were worthless, and their time was devoted to plundering 
unarmed peasants, who were Turkish subjects. They will always be a 
source of trouble so long as there is a Sultan of Turkey and a Shah of 
Persis, but their existence is a reason in favour of a Province of Armenia 
rather than against it. Leaving them out of the account, the Armenians 
would be in a large majority in this Province, in spite of their sufferings 
. since the Crimean War. , ~ i , 

Another objection which has been raised against this Province is the 
fact that the majority of the Armenians in Turkey do not live in it, 
but are scattered all over Asia Minor, and that those ‘who do live there 
are not the most enlightened part of the nation. At best it can only 
be a very partial relief to the Armenians, as a whole, and even suppos- 
ing that the population of Asia Minor should emigrate to the new' 
Province, this would be a very bad thing for the Armenians and for 
Asia Minor. It would leave the Turke absolutely supreme in Asia 
Minor, entirely removed from Christian influence, and without any 
motive for self-improvement. It would involve an immense loss of 
property to the Armenians, and deprive them of all hope of ever rising 
to influence outside of their distant, inland province. 

In reply to this objection, which seems to be a serious one, the 
Armenians say that they would of course prefer a general decentraliza- 
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‘tion and secularization of the Government, which would secure their equal 
rights everywhere, but that the impossibility of now ‘securing this is no 
reason why the special wants of Armenia should be neglected. Half a 
loaf is always better than no bread. - They acknowledge that the people 
of Armenia are not so enlightened as those of some other parts of Turkey, 
` but it is not their fault, and they never can be educated and civilised 
under the present regime, but, they are an industrious, peaceable, pro- 
_gressive people, who will rapidly improve under favourable circumstances: 
They do not believe that there will be any general immigration from other ° 
parts of the Empire, although many will return from Russia, and a 
certain number will come from all parts of the world, perhaps enough 
to increase the population fifty per cent. The Armenians in ‘Asia 
Minor are generally property-holders who would not sacrifice what 
they have to take their chance in a new country. Those who. have 
nothing, and those who are-especially oppressed, would undoubtedly go, -. 
but there would be no general exodus: Men are by nature bound to 
the place where they are-born, and ‘nothing but war or famine can 
uproot them. This is the testimony of history. There are no 
examples in history of great displacements of population brought about 
simply‘ by oppression and bad government. Men suffer, and hate, and 
- rebel, but they do not voluntarily emigrate en masse. ‘Very fow Greeks 
have left their homes in Turkey to make new ones:in free Greece. 
Very few of the suffering Bulgarians in- Macedonia have gone to the 
Principality. Whatever advahtege there may be to Turkey or to the ` 
Armenians in their remaining in their present homes will not be lost 
by the establishment of an autonomous Armenia, while the existence of 
such a Province will gratify the pride, and’ encourage the hopes of 
Still another ‘objection is made to this Province on the ground 
that the Armenians aré not competent to govern it. They have no 
experienced men to fill the higher offices,‘and: they are naturally 
jealous of each other, and disinclined to submit to authority. In. 
- ‘reply to this the Armenians point to the fact that there are many 
Armenians already occupying high positions under the Turkish 
Government, only a small percentage of what there ought to be, but 
still enough to mest all the possible demands of Armenia, They 
claim also that they have had leas trouble in the management ‘of 
. their Church affairs than any other nationality, and that while they 
object. to submit to the Pope or any other foreigner, they always 
treat their own authorities with proper respect. There is undoubtedly 
-a certain. spirit of independence and self-assertion in the Armenian 
- character, andthe power of the Patriarch is far more limited than that 
of the Greek Patriarch. There is perhaps some foundation for the 
idea that they are not a united people, but only in the same sense in 
which it might be said of any European nation, even of England. 
There is. certainly nothing in the Armenian character which makes them 
lees fit for self-government than the Greeks or the Bulgarians. - 
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I know of no óther objection to the autonomy of Armenia except the 
fact that the Turks are opposed to it. An oracular saying, which 
originated in France, has been current since the Conference, to the 
effect that England failed in this attempt because she forgot the Turks. 
Like most oracular sayings it is true in sound, and false in fact. As 
Lord Salisbury remarked in the House of Lords, “ The Conference 
failed simply because it was found to be impossible to instil any com- 
mon sense into the heads of the Turks.” Neither their interests nor 
their wishes were forgotten, but their folly and their obstinacy were 
under-estimated. The same thing happened after the war, but it is not 
likely to happen again. ‘Their character is fully established. All the 
arrangements made in the East by the European Powers are now made 
in view of the conviction that the overthrow of the Turkish power is® 
only a question of time and opportunity. -The fact that the Porte 
objects to the autonomy of Armenia is of no consequence except as it 
affects the question whether it is practicable to overcome her opposition 
without a premature destruction of the Empire. This is a question to 
be decided ‘by those upon whom the responsibility rests, but there is 
good reason to believe that Turkey might be led by the united action 
of the Powers which took part in the Congress of. Berlin, to see that 
the autonomy of Armenia cannot possibly injure the Turkish Empire 
or hasten: the end. It will rather tend to remove the Armenian 
question from the field of diplomacy, and thus reduce the chances of 
any immediate explosion. As to the Turks who now live in this 
Province they have nothing to fear, but everything to gam by the 
change. It is only a few wealthy Beys, and a few Turks sent from 
` Constantinople, who profit by the present state of things. The great 
mass of the people suffer from them. Armenians and Turks can live 
together in perfect harmony. The Armenian has none of that inborn 
hatred for the Turk which is felt by some of the nationalities of 
Turkey. He appreciates his good qualities, and fully comprehends the 
advantages of having him for a customer. The Turks themselves 
like the Armenians better than any other Christians, and know very 
well how to live at peace ‘vith them, The Turkish population would 
certainly not object to the change. 

Such is in substance the Armenian Question; such are their com- 
plaints and demands. If any one doubts whether the Armenians 
have a right to keep up this agitation and press this question upon 
the attention of Europe, let him read tho sixty-firat Article of that. 
“Treaty of Berlin, which was signed two years ago by Turkey and all 
the Great Powers :—“ The Sublime Porte engages to realize, without 
any delay, the ameliorations and reforms which are demanded by the 
local wants of the provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and to 
guarantee their security against the Circassians and Kurds. It will 
periodically make known the measures taker to this end to the Powers, 
who will superintend the application of them.” 

An EASTERN Srarraaran, 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER AND MR. MILL 
ON LIBERTY. 


ROFESSOR MAX MULLER is a noble and delightful writer, 
i witha speciality i in which he is unapproachable ; but the topic of 
his article “On Freedom” (Contawronany Ravimw for November, 1879) is 
debateable ground’ for all intelligent people. As I think so much of it 
as relates to Mr. Mill’s essay “ On Liberty” iş in some points seriously 
misleading and mischievoùs, and in-others hardly accurate, I venture to 
submit a few paragraphs upon it for the consideration of thoughtful readers. 
It will be observed that the-main question for the moment is, not whether 
Mr, Mill was right either in his principles or in the application of them, 
but what he said and meant. Fortunately this is a mattet in which we 
are not left. to conjecture, for the book exists, is written in, pellucid 
English, and is presented to us by Mill himself as “a-kind of philosophic 
text-book” of a certain “truth? It would be rather strange if his 
meaning were not accessible, and yet no “book of his haa been less un- 
derstood. This is partly because the sentiment of justice was exceedingly K 
strong in Mill, and his “ detathment” of nind very great; whereas in 
the majority of us the sentiment of justice is weak, and ‘prejudice of - 
routine or position strong; but no doubt the -“ passionate’ manner in. 
which Professor Max Miller truly says it is written, tends to arouse 
antagoriism before reflection has had time to do its work; and, with all 
his caution, which is marked, Mill managed to offend & good many 
interests besides those of what he oddly-and mistakenly called Calvinism, 
and those of the Permissive-Prohibitory Alliance. His use of the word - 
Calvinism is an example of his desire to avoid giving unnecessary vexa- 
- tion to certain readers; he had a vague idea that Calvinism was, of all 
forms of orthodox Christianity, the one that had the fewest friends, and 
so he used that word for the purpose of “ hedging” upon a y much wider 
question than any that might lie in dispute between Jonathan Edwards 
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and John Wesley. However, in running through the Essay thjs point will 
recur, though my chief concern will be with his “ Applications,” direct 
and indirect; because from those alone`his meaning might be extracted. 

The first comment of the learned Professor which surprised me was 
that in his essay “On Liberty” “ Mill for once becomes passionate.” 
It is perfectly true that Mill does become passionate here, but as he is 
very much more passionate in his essay “ On the Subjection of Women,” 
the instance is not solitary, however Mr. Mill may “ deserve the title of 
Serene Highness.” This, however, ia not important. 

The passage in the Professor’s article which most of all startled me was 
the following (p. 875):—I can hardly believe that, were he [Mill] still 
among us, he would claim a larger measure of freedom for the individual 
than is now accorded to every one of usin the society in which we’ 
mové.” As I said before, we are not remitted to conjecture in this 
matter, for his words are in our possession. But his deeds are in our 
possession also, and we know that he deliberately risked his seat for 
Westminster by subscribing towards Mr. Bradlaugh’s expenses in his 
candidature for Northampton. Charles Lever, in that much underrated 
book of his, “The Confessions of Paul Goslett,” summed up the usual 
Foreign Office instructions to British agents sent abroad on political 
missions in some such words as these—“in short, you will do what 
you please, and take the consequences.” It is also a well-known doc- 
trine of certain jurists, that in the case of mala prohibita, as distinguished 
from mala in se, the citizen may be held guiltless if he disobeys the law, 
so long as he submits to the penalty—that being the choice offered to 
him, and accepted by him under a tacit political compact. But the 
“Tiberty” for which Mr.. Mill contended was hardly the liberty to do 
what you please and take the consequences; and his words and his 
deeds leave us in-no doubt as to what he would have said and done in 
the case of the infamous C. D. Acts (his opinion about them is specifically 
on record); in the case of the Mrs. Besant dead-lock; in the case of 
the latest Truelove prosecution ; in the case of the attempts in America 
to put down Mormon polygyny by force—a subject upon which I shall 
quote his exact words, as an à fortiori instance. Neither the reader nor 
myself stands under any obligation to decide upon these matters in the 
abstract; the question before us is, what Mr. Mill wrote and meant. 
And we must bear in mind that he was in the habit of choosing extreme 
cases for purposes of illustration; and that for the just and obvious 
reason that extreme cases are valuable for testing principles—g.d., if 
the argument will take us as far as Z, then, à multo fortiori, it will take 
usto Kor L. In “Liberty” Mr. Mill has referred to Mr. Truelove by 
name (chap. ii. on “ Liberty of Thought and Discussion”), and though 
.I am unable to say what Mr. Mill would have thought of the incrimi- 
nated pamphlet,—for I have not seen it, and he was ‘himself a very 
cautious and reticent propagandist,—yet we may be sure— with less ado 
than a volume,” as Milton phrases it—that he would have subscribed 
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far. Mr. Trijcloye as boldly as he did for Mr. Bradlaugh, ard that. His: 
notion ‘ofthe liberty of printing and publishing did jot mean that" 
publisher .was.tabe at“ liberty” to issue ahy book he’ pleased “on ‘ edit 
dition that he would pick oakum Tor six months‘ and-‘sleep om''a ‘plank 
with a .bldck for a pillow. Néithet Padking from Iégal to social peril’ 
ties, (though in practics they ‘are-but little distinguishable; because 
unjust: social pahalties’ generally lead. ‘to ~breactéw ‘ofthe law), did’ 
Mr. Mill, when he advocated freedom of. discussion, mean that's Normani 
Macleod should have full “liberty” to: express 'hifisel?.on” the ‘Sabbath’ 
question, provided he would submit to “be hissed: on the stfeéts, and 
“ dut? ‘by troops:of comrades. . ‘At least, to usé~Profeasor Max ‘Mullo?’s! 
own ‘pleasant phrase,“ I ‘can hardly believe” Mr. Mill would’ haye 
fritten an impassioned. “ philosophic text- “book”: to no stronger pargo 
than that. ` 
- And’ there is one’ other momentous topio, ets which “ T ĉan analy 

believe” thé acconiplished Professor has, in referring to Mill, followed! 
the’ principle adopted by’ John.Locke in another casé— An Essay 
towards the understanding. of Saint. Paul’s “Epistles by consulting Saint: 
Paul himself.” . Mill. was a passionate and persistent advocate of Na-* 
tional Education; it was one of thé. gravest:points in the ‘credénda arid! 
agenda of his school of thought. But when I have quoted, as I propos 
to do, his exact words upon that subject in “ Liberty,” I engage’ that’. 
the ‘reader will “ hardly believe” that the author would ‘aoquicsoe iw 
- either the law’ or the practice | as it stands. Both are dead in the ‘teeth’ 
of his express words. ` “he 

It will .be unnecessary , to dicte Mr. Mill’s vehement: condem-: 
nation of “ picketing,” and generally of the policy ‘of the Trades’’ 
Unions; but; whether he was right or wrong on any of these points,’ 
and some others, we shall-find, I‘think, that the sentence I have quoted’ 
above from tho article. (beginning ‘I oan- hardly believe”) is, as I have’ 
called it, mischievous and misléading—that ris to say, ‘if Mr. Mill’s 
Opinions in one, of his chief ‘works are worthy of discussion. Equally 
wide of the mark, though more ea tg dispute, - is the following 
(pp. 869-70) :— a 

“I doubt whether any of the principles for which Mill pleaded a0 warmly and 
strenuously in his essay.‘ On Liberty.’ would at the ‘present day be chgllenged: 
or resisted, even by the most illiberal of philosophets or the most conservative of | 
politicians.” Mill’s demands sound very humble to our ears. They amount to 
no more than this’ ‘that the individual is not accountable to society for his’ 

- actions so far as they. concern the interests of no person but himself, and that he 
rail be ‘subjected to social or legal punishments for such actions mya aa aré pre” ; 
to the interests of othergs.’” 

Deeply as I have the honour of admiring a large part of a Max 
Miller's article, I am unable to follow the Meaning, or, should] nay, 
toget at the weight or significance of what the Professor alleges as 
his primary point of disagreement - -with Mill. He admits that “the. 
principle of individuality” is in danger; but doubts whether what Mill 
calls “the régime of public opinion is chiefly answerable for it.” The 
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learned . Professor shifts the burden to what the Buddhists cal Karman : 
“Our real enemies are at our back: the heaviest chains fastened on us 
are those made by our ancestors, not our contemporaries.” I have 
looked very carefully at’ this, but I cannot see How it alters the problem. 
Tt looks like saying our real enemies are not our present opinions, but 
the past opinions which have helped to create the present opinions ; 
or something of that sort ; for I find myself puzzled in trying to reduce 
the proposition to any form whatever which shall not resemble an iden- 
tica] proposition: The “régime of public opinion” says that the bride 
shall cut the cake with her own hand at the wedding breakfast. Very 
good. I read Mr. McLennan, or Mr. Tylor, or Sir John Lubbock, and 
I am told (and fully believe) that this is a survival from the time, 
when the woman was bound to he the wife of the whole tribe for a 
certain number of days before the husband could appropriate her. I can 
certainly conceive that if this fact were published broadcast throughout 
the land, it would so disgust brides and bridegrooms that the custom 
would be dropped, because it would then become marked. But tho 
case is hardly in point. I presume that when Sir Robert Peel “in his 
place” took a sovereign out of his waistcoat pocket, and, meditatively 
twirling it round, asked the House that immortal question, “ What is 
a pound?” Professor Max Müller might have murmured “ Babylon ;” 
but it does not seem to lead up to-much; and since nobody contends 
that the sovereign and the shilling are creatures of the Pure Reason, 
one ground for keeping- them or kicking them out is as good as 

However, there are no doubt cases in which the very best thing to 
be done to break the back of a powerful tradition, social or other, would 
be to relate the history of it, and show how it came to be here. But 
how this stands ‘related to the questions debated in Mr. Mill’s “Liberty” 
is not clear tome. We must have ancestors; and we shall be ancestors 
to those who follow us. Inevitably we have received something from 
the past; inevitably we shall pass something on. But it will still 
remain true that “the régime of public opinion” is the enemy of 
“individuality” and free growth—and all the weapons forged by 
Mill must be as good as ever, if good; and as much wanted, if wanted. 
The reader may judge for himself, looking carefully at the article, 
pages 876 and 877, whether I have or have not reason to feel puzzled 
by the proposed shifting of the ground. 

Towards the close of the article there are two paragraphs which 
are Very noticeable, repeating, as they do, what is, in my opinion, mis- 
leading and mischievous—that is to say, if Mr. Mill’s opinions are of 
any value to us (pp. 395, 896) :— : 


“To sum up. No one can read Mill's essay ‘On Liberty ’ at the present mo- 
ment without feeling that even during the short period of tho last twenty years 
the cause which he advocated so strongly and passionately, the cause of individual 
freedom, has made rapid progres, aye, has carried the day. In no country may 
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a man be soentirely himself, ao true to himself and yet loyal to sooi as i 
Harland. y lf y yal soalety, im 

: “ But, although the enemy whose encroachments Mill feared most and 
resented most has bean driven back and forced to keep within his own bounds, - 
though such names as Dissent and Nonconformity, which ware formerly used in - 

_ society as fatal darts, seem to have lost all the poison which they, once contained, 
Mill's Prinapi fears have nevertheless not been belied, and the blight of unifor- 
mity which he saw approaching with its attendant evils of feeblenoss, indifference, 
and sequagity, has bean spreading more widely than ever in his days.” 

Here, indeed, there is a’ plain issue. “ No one can read Mill’s essay 
‘On Liberty’ without feeling that even during the short period of the 
last twenty years the cause which he ‘advocated so strongly and passion- 
ately, the cause of individual freedom, has made rapid progress, aye, 
has carried the day.” Now, if this means merely freedom to do as you 
like and take the consequences, I have nothing to say; but that is not _ 
what Mill meant. I have read Mr. Mill’s “ Liberty,” and I hold that 
during the last twenty years “the cause’ which he advocated” has - 
had a mixed history, but that on the whole it is a great deal worse 
off than it was twenty years ago. There is scarcely one of the shackles 
to which Mill referred by name that has been removed; while several 
of the old weapons against freedom have been hunted up and loaded, 
ready to go off in. case of need. Some causes of opprobrium have 
been removed, for example, by the Secular Oaths Bill; but, speaking 
broadly, whatever legal freedom of discussion and action has gained, 
has been gained by compromise or a fluke. The opening of. museums, 
picture galleries, &., on Sunday (which he advocates in strong _ 
terms, but as to which I: hesitate greatly), will probably be carried ` 
before long; but, on the whole, the power of society over the indi- 
vidual, whether by law or otherwise, has been immensely fortified. 
Mr. Max Müller looks at: these things from the summits of “the 
mountains of Rasselas,” or some such place, with that splendid and 
capacious brain of his full of Sanskrit. If he will read more newspapers, 
and read them minutely, he will’receive a very different impression from 
that which now possesses him, Judges, piagistrates, barristers, and 
officials of various kinds have taken’ to putting on the legal screw in 
ways which were not dreamt of in the days when Mr. Mill wrote his 
Easay. I could quote from memory a score of instances within the last few 
months— instances, I mean, in which official administrators of one kind 
or the other have used the law as a screw to compel not only judicially 
formulated compliance, but compliance far beyond that limit. It is one 
of the vilest forms’ of persecution, and it is a growing one. The specific 
cases are passed over in silence, or half silence, because no one likes to 
touch pitch ; but that is what the administrators count upon. In those 
serene academic groves in which Professor Max Miller walks with his 
viri Socratici, he misses all this; but if he were a journalist, a shop- 
keeper, a city clerk, or some other hard-worked poor man or woman of 
precarious income, but holding heresies, he would quickly find where 
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the shoe pinches. I think Sir Fitzjames Stephen took a «much more 
accurate yiew of the situation in his “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” 
and it is very different from the one before me—in fact, the direct oppo- 
site, if my memory serves me. And there was a characteristic paper 
of his in this Review, in which he warned us of the existence of certain 
ancient blunderbusses of statute law, which might be made to go off 
some day in a manner sufficiently unfavourable to the liberty of which 
we are told we have so much. “In no country may a man be so 
entirely himself, so true to himself, and yet loyal to society, as in 
England,” says Professor Max Miller. The proposition is a cheap one, 
and true; but it is liable to the retort, “ Yes, this country is better 
than others, but bad is the best; and the liberty you cite is, fop 
too many people, liberty to starve or to conform.” The following 
passage from Mr. Mill’s “ Liberty,” is as true now as when he wrote 
it, and events seem to promise that it will acquire additional rather 
than diminished force :— ` 


“Unhappily there is no security in the state of the public mind, that the 
suspension of the worst forms of legal persecution, which has lasted for about 
the space of a generation, will continue. In this age the quiet surface of routine 
is as often ruffled by attempta to resuscitate past evils as to introduce new 
benefits. .... ere there is the strong permanent leaven of intolerance in 
the feelings of a people, which at all times abides in the middle classes of this 
country, it needs but little to provoke them into actively persecuting those whom 
they have never ceased to think propar objects of en For it is this— 
it is the opinion men entertain, and the feelings they cherish, respecting those 
who disown the beliefs they deem important, which makes this country nota 
place of mental freedom. For a long time past the chief mischief of the legal 
penalties is that they strengthen the social stigma. It is that stigma which is 
really effective, and so effective isit, that the profession of opinions which are 
under the ban of society is much leas common in England, than is in many other 
countries the avowal of those which incur risk of judicial punishment. In ct 
of all persons but those whose pecuniary circumstances make them independent 
of the good-will of others, opinion . . . . ig as efficacious as law, men might as 
well be imprisoned as excluded from the means of earning their bread. Those 
whose bread is secured, and who desire no favours of men in power, or from 
bodies of men, or from the public, have nothing to fear from the open avowal of 
any opinions but to be ill thought of and ill spoken of, and this it ought not 
to require a very heroic mould to enable them to bear. There is no room for any 
appeal ad missricordiam in behalf of such persons. But though we do not now 
inflict so much evil on those who think differently from us, as it was formerly our 
custom to do, it may be that we do ourselves as much evil as ever by our 
treatment of them.” 


In all this, and indeed in much more and on the whole, it must. be 
borne in mind that Mr. Mill did not say all he meant or anything near 
it. He wrote with a halter round his neck, and knew it. I do not 
` mean that he temporized or fenced, but I do mean that his policy was to 
introduce the thin end of the wedge, because he thought that was the 
only way of gaining any advantage for the cause he had at heart, 
namely, absolute freedom of discussion and of conduct—including, 
of course, the liberty to make fresh experiments of living—im all par- 
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ticulars ix Which- specific injury td'‘others could not be maile out upon 
purely secular principles. It would be rude to say that his‘tredtment 
of the difficulty ‘which arises in his’ path’ fror the fact of: Christianity. 
being ‘the’ law-established- religion ‘of this country, and the ‘indirect 
éffect of thé Blasphemy Law, the“ Test ‘Acts, and similar thinge, “existing . 
or passed ' away ‘but still surviving”: ‘ds influenco, -I say ‘it’ would’be 
tude to affirm’ that hir treathient of. that diffiédlty and:some others was 
tiresome’and ‘weak, būt it was a failure. His beating-about'thé bush ‘in - 
this matter isa‘ startling tomment on his own text, ‘Personally, I think 
the whole arguthent of tho bodk breaks down for want of thé Theistic 
premiss. ` If 1x6 theory of -morala-can be created by the “practical 
Beason, Ee without” thé postulate of a“Di¥iné Providence in some-ahape, - 
‘much Iess dan we artive-without' that péstulata‘at'the stringent’ conclu- 
sions ‘ih¥olved’in' the ‘plea’ for “ Liberty?” Y Unless I believe’that E any 
taken: care’ of in every petilous ‘act “of: donscience ‘by. a Power higher - 
than my own; unless I can, in. resisting unjust: force,'fall back upon’ ' 
Divine sympathy, i in the fall confidence that the final result is no busi- 
ness of mine; but’ that-its goodness; or, as “Mr. Sidgwick would say, its 
a C” chisfactér, is iiscréd “wHatever becomes of ‘ime; the ‘back ‘of-my 

`” morat nite iinevitably broken: In UOmpating Mr. Mills treatribnt‘ot* 
the question of “ Liberty P with Sir Fitzjames“ Stephen’s criticism of that 
treatment; I should say that thë latter-has a considerable advintage— ` 
for his God” -scartely ‘deserves the’ name—-prictically hevtrandlés the 

- idea of 4 ‘Providence off the platform: ™ And he then; quite ‘conisistontly;: 
discusses the question of freedom as if’ human beings were yetmin, with, 
no. horizons-and ‘no guaranteed hopes. . The outcome is-somewhat brutal, 
and ‘the pertle reader” feels ‘rather’ an “if he: had :Been.-kicked thanx 
argued with’! but it is: :impõæsible,, miy, opinion td! feny: the ‘ihéónkes 
quence’ of- Mr. Mill’s s position. If thé theory of liberty i is' condemhed’ 
for ever to move in this circle, ' Society, must not. ignore. Individuality. 

_ because ‘Individuality ‘iw sacrod—Individudslity ‘must not ignoreSociety 
Bécause: ‘Bociety is sacréd ” (whichis what‘ Mr. Mill is reduced to), ‘ther 
we can do "nothing but liye from hand to mosth‘as ‘cases arise. “ Hence 
the -inevitable weakness of much of his argument, and -the ..diffoulty. 
which nearly every-friend of his~book -is: placed in¢:since-it-lookrall. . 

`- But ridiculous for any ‘oné't6 stand’ forward ‘and: say, “I ‘dgiée’ inthe 
main with these conclusions, and with most’ of the special arguments. 


LE Bee thëoonolúding g of Mr. Sidgwick’s “ Methods of Ethios,” oompering,the 
St ag may say, a matter of life and death to the Practical 
Hens thee site creer g (ties Bahan oe ac nec valeit “should be someliow obtained: | 


of the man in whom this desire is predominan ing with simple oon 
tion if the Rulers of the Universe do not prefer the jurbman to unjust, it is better 
to die than to live.” ar Nt Shas sy Sgt N 


` 


‘employed to support them, but still I think there is nọ foree in them, 
unless you first supply a point of leverage which the author ignores.” 

` From all this the reader will have gathered, or will at least be pre- 
pared to hear, that: there-are careful readers of the “ Liberty,” who hold 
that it has rarely been understood, and rarely attacked as it should be 
by those who dislike it. I have mentioned both points because they 
cannot well be separated, though the first is the one now immediately 
before us. . 

Professor Max Miller, atk the sentence which he gives as repre- 
senting Mill’s “ demands,” remarks that “ they sound very humble,to our 
ears.” The sentence he quotes is merely the -very wide generalization 
that “ the'individual should only be subjected to legal or social penaltie, 
for. such‘actions as are: préjudicial to-the interests of others.” This, ds 
it stands, is indeed “ very humble ;” «and while, on-the‘one hand, Mill 
would never have written: a book, much less a “ passionate’ one, to 
support so obvious a proposition; on the other, it is incredible that 
twenty years should have made much difference as to the need for such 
an appeal: as-he did really intend and did really write. The truth is 
that the’ above passage is, by itself, barreri and futile—because every act 
that a human being can perform affects the interests of others, -and may 
be prejudicial to them. The question to which Mill bends all. his 
strength is a subseyuent one.. If all our acts-affect others (for instance, 
a Saxon eats more than an Italian, the’ successful lover ousta the unsuc- 
cessful), any: one of our-acts may prejudice others: - Where to draw the 
line,—that is ‘the question. Now~Mill’s general principles, as a 
Utilitarian, tied him down to a necessity for a great deal of remote.and 
wire-drawn reasoning. about consequences, but-he betrays all along a 
tendency to fall back upon ‘the -simplest issue he ĉan find ;-‘in fact, upon 
what a few troglodytes would~call the dictates of plain justice- It is 
quite true that I can neither eat nor drink, nor take a house, nor 
succeed in' business, nor fail in business, -nor preach, nor teach, without 
the risk of harm “to: some one. Suppose—te take the teaching and 
preaching—-suppose I preached some fond father’s daughter into a 
nunnery. The father might aay, “ You have, in my opinion, injured my 
daughter, and you have certainly injured me; because you. have hurt my 
feelings, deprived me of her society, and disgraced the well-known 
Protestantism of our family.” And he might go on to say, “ Unless 
the law gives me a remedy, I will have your blood’ for this.” I have 
put a fair illustrative case, and one which has abundantly numerous 
parallels in- everyday life. But where is the answer to such a father’s 
demand? ‘There is none ready to hand if we simply take the sentence 
quoted by the Professor as our guide to Mill’s doctrine. The act of 
preaching a'daughter into a nunnery is clearly not a “ self-regarding” 
act. Might society justly punish the preacher? Let us not deceive 
ourselves. A lately deceased clergyman urged from the pulpit that any 
Anglican priest practising Confession (I believe that was it) should 
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be punished with death.* ‘Now there are tens of thousands of pious 
English men. and women who would support some such suggestion, 
and we are frequently having outbréaks of brutality which spring 
from a similar root. But the line drawn by Mr. Mill—in accordance 
with natural justice—is this, that the individual is not fairly punish- 
able, either by law or otherwise, for acts which—though they may 
actually hurt others—need not hurt them unless they like. The offend- 
ing preacher might and would, obviously, reply to ‘the angry father— 
“ Your daughter could have resisted my arguments if she had chosen, 
and it is with your choice or submission that you are hurt. How have 
I wronged you? I did not interfere with your freedom .of action or 
yith hers. You were fully at liberty. to do your best to keep her out of a 
‘hunnery, and if you did do so, and failed, what is that to me, or how 
am I responsible to any human tribunal-for your sufferings ?” 

Here, however, are some of Mr. Mill’s own words, from the Essay, 
and I call special attention to the passages in italics :— 


“The only freedom which deserves the name, is thet of pursuing our own good 
in our own way, so long as we do not attempi-to PRON as PEN AE 
their efforts to obtain it. Mankind are greater gainers by suffering each other to 
live as seams good to themselves than by compelling each to live as seems good - 
to the rest... 

: “Though this doctrine is anything but new, and to some persons may have the 
air of a truism, there is no doctrine which stands more directly opposed to the 
general tendency of existing opinions and practice... . 

“There is ‘in the world at large an increasing inclination to stretch unduly the 
powers of society over the individual both T force of opinion and even by that 
of legislation; and as the tendency of all the changes taking place in the world is 
to strengthen society and diminish the power of the individual, this encroachment 
is not one of the’evils which tend s ntaneously to disappear, but, on the con- ~ 
trary, to grow more and more formidable. The disposition of mankind, whsther 
as rulers or as fellow-vcitivens, to tmpose their own opinions ond inclinations as a 
rule of conduct on others, ts so onergetioally supported by soms of the best and by 
soms of the worst feelings incident to human nature, that it is hardly ever kept under 
restraint by but want of power; and as the power is not dechning, but 
growing, unless a strong barrier of moral conviction can be raised against the mis- 

: chief, we must expeot in the present circumstances qf the world, to see it increase.” 


It was this ‘strong bairier of moral conviction ” that Mill wanted . 
to see built up ; but down to this time not a stone has been placed upon 
the foundation he raised. Rich agnosticism or atheiam does not care, 
and penniless conscience is too weak, to help in the erection. But let us 
hear Mill again : — 

_ (The acts of an individual may be hurtful sitters, pines fo due con- 
sidaration for their welfare, without going to the length of violatin ag any of their 
- Gonstitutional rights. The offender may then be justly punished by opinion, 
though not by law. As soon as any pert of a person’s conduct affects prejudi- 
cially the interests of others, society jurisdiction over it, and the question 
whether the general welfare will or will not be promoted by ini with it, 
becomes open to discussion. © But there is no room for entertaining any question 


-- © He afterwards expressed, and publicly, his grief for having made this proposal. 
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when a person’s conduct affects the interests of no persons beside himself, or needs 
not affect them unless they like (all the persons concerned being of full age, and 
the ordinary amount of understanding). In all such cases, there should be perfect 
freedom, lagal and social, to do the action and stand the consequences.” 


If this is not plain language, what are dictionaries for? And yet 
scarcely anybody, except Sir Fitsjames Stephen, seems to have under- 
stood it. Why, the words contain the germ of a social revolution; there 
is not a corner of life into which they do not pierce ; and yet Professor 
Max Müller can write like this (pp. 870, 872):— 


“ Whatever social tyranny may have existed twenty years ago, when it wrung 
that fiery protest from the lips of John Stuart can we imagine a state of 
society, not totally Utopian, in which the individual man need be less ashamed 
of his social fetters, in which he could more freely utter all his honest convictions, 
more boldly propound all his theories, more fearlessly agitate for their speedy 
talak nis f ‘ 

‘(Granting even that in Mill’s time there existed some traces of social tyranny, 
where are they now? ‘Look at the newspapers and the journals, Is there any 
theory too wild, any reform too violent, to be openly defended? ” 


If I had simply heard these words, I should certainly not have 
believed my ears. Of course the words “ not totally Utopian” may 
be made to carry off nearly anything; otherwise I should have said the 
passage was ironical. Let Mr. Max Muller try his fortune in the open 
as a heterodox journalist, preacher, or lecturer, and he will speedily be 
undeceived, however moderate he may be in his new “ theories,” or 
however careful in the use of language. 

I have already presented in Mr. Mill’s own language the principle 
of the essay “On Liberty,” namely, that in matters in which the conduct 
of A need not burt B or C unless they like, there should be perfect 
freedom, legal and social, to do the act and stand the consequences. 
But, of course, this does -not justify the infliction by society of penal 
t consequences” (outside of the action of the law I mean, for we now 
speak of social freedom) such as would be justly applicable to conduct 
which was intended by Asto be injurious to C and D, or which must 
inevitably and beyond dispute be so to them or others. I invite special 
attention to this point, for it is of the very essence of the case, and it 
is constantly overlooked. It will be observed that by this hypothesis 
the ground taken up by Ais open ground. He may be wrong: B and 
C and all the rest may think him so, and they are entitled to exhibit 
their view of the matter both to'A and among themselves. Of course, 
too, as no one is bound to take any one else as a friend or acquaintance, 
C and D are entitled to avoid B; but, adds Mr. Mill, with his usual 
delicacy of conscience, “not to parade the avoidance”—which would 
be inflicting an injury. - B acquires or retains his freedom at the cost 
of taking all the natural consequences of his act; the general constitu- 
tion of the society being supposed io remain as it was before he did tt— 
for, by the supposition, he is ouly doing what he is entitled to do. 
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‘This is the pinciple: and to a kindly, self- disciplined spirit, not to’ say tò a 
Just ‘nian, it ià very plain and easy. There is, ‘of burse; ho iritentional 
shortcoming ih what Professor Max Miiller has to say upon this subjéct 
(p. 878) ; but, considering the immense brutality of the masses in all ranks’ 
of society, ‘and the very hard times which “ freedom’s' battle” ‘has' always 
had, it seers dangerous-to touth so lightly the question of merely-sdcial 
penalties. “Had Mill any right to complain of these social penalties?” 
No, certainly not, -if proportion were kept ;-nor did’ He—all he contends 
for is that new opinion should have à fair -hédring, and new’ conduct 
fair handling. This, assuredly, does pot include the right of twenty 
tnillions óf péople to“pat-down á handful of heretics’ or'i social shania 

inditéctly starving them -or. breaking their hearts. or eas leer u l 
sinless -Sir, Fitsjames. Stephen’s view of ‘the question--be the tight one. 
If. it be; ‘there “is ‘an ‘end: ‘Kill’ them all; ‘thé ‘devil: will "Kirot -his 
own ; and we must take care of our own. hides. eva Tee 

Tt te ik’ the ‘chapter entitled “ Applications” ‘that Mill” föst ‘freely. 
daela his drift: ` In the- chapter -preceding that; however, ‘he has 
. some very indignant words about'the treatment -which the Mormons 
seerned likely to receive”? It, will-be-observed “hati he dsstimed 1 (of 
- -coursé' hendid) tat: the -woman; and “the others “convathed, ‘wate fred 
agents: amd that'hdé utters’ protest*whith~ so “weltt known?’ Ar Mnai 
ee eparbd.—gimit’ their Deere aaNet eer a eae 


te bala tah aa vend 6 l a ay 

rag cian rottan fom ding to haso aniria of the little-acedunt commonly 
made of human liberty, the lan downright persecution which breaks out 
' from the press of this PER enever n tela oe an H. OT N 
- Phenomenon. of ‘Mormoriam ere 

S uoTAa aftlal 
antipathy whidh thus-breaks: pean ae the peti ‘restraints of Teli ate ` 
is its sanction of polygamy; whioh, though permitted. to Mahomedans, and 
Hindoos, d. home seems tp, excite unquenghgble animosity whén practised 
by persons, glish, apd profess to be a kind of Ohristians. No one 
has a déepér dike soes batioh thén I have" of this’ Morinoll institition; Both’ for 
other reasons," ‘and beoauise, far Trom being “in any: ‘way oountenanved: bythe 
principle ‘of liberty, it is:a direct infraction ‘of that ciple, being, a mere 
Aeg of the Akia Of one ball of the * community EETA 
other from reciprodity of dbligation towards aan till, it must be remembered 
that this valde we is as T tél Satfintary" On “the part ‘of ‘the’ Wotan concerned in 
it, and whé may be! deemed'the ania it; ds is the case ‘with ay other forni 
of the marriage. institution. . . 

“Iam not aparo that any community Las a right to foroi gnata tobe civilized, Í 
‘Bo long as thé sufferers by the bad law do not invoke asistance from other oomi- 


emancipation of the. , 


munities, I cannot admit that persons entirely unconnected with them ought to. . 


step in and:require that a condition of things with which all: who are directly 
interested appear to bè satisfieds.should be put‘an and to bedanse it ima scandal . 
to persons some thousand of miles distant, who have no part or concern in it, 
‘Let them send missionarigs, if they please, to preach a against it; and let them 
- by any fair mbani (of which silericing the teachers i is not t one), oppose i the progress 
of similar doverines among their own people.” 


-It has. iboen already pointed out dy mò that Mil evidently selects ` 
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his illustrations with a desire te use:them! as à fortiori cases, and this. 
must be remembered in reading the above quotation. It should also be 
borne in mind in reading his indignant criticism of the Prohibitory 
Liquor Law movement. This may be summéd up in the’ Bishop of Peter- 
borongh’s: declaration-that he would consider a' free people who drank 
in a- more hopeful way than-an‘-enslayed people who kept sober. 
There is no invasion of human liberty which the:theory of this move- 
ment would not justify :—that is Mr: Mill’s declared opinion, and it is 
powerfuliy argued. But let it be again understood that my business 
now is not to support or to contest his opinions, but to help to’ make 
it a little clearer'what they really'were, so far as ‘they are expressed 
in`the essay “On Liberty.” ; 3 

. Mr. Mil, as wo have‘seen, aùd'as was’ well-known, was’a very earnest 
advocate for national education. What ‘his precise opinions of Mr. 
Forster’s measure were is not’ within my knowledge. We may bo cer- 
tain that he would ‘have beet ready to submit to a considerable amount 
of theoretical-inconsistency or inconveniences, if it appeared to be the con- 
dition of a-great benefit.” ‘But we mdy be certain also’ that he would 
have’ found’muth'to' qtarrel with, both as to principle-dnd:'as to- admi- 
nistration, iù the'new Jaw, and that we have not’ yet--approdched + his 
idee¥ of: popùlar culttre;-so far as‘it was to-be matter of State compul+ 
zion,- :-The following passages, from a discussion whick I-greatly abbrée- 
viate;'will show-in his own words' what that ideal was:—--'’ ' ' 

VoOMA TONG ee SL ot a asters rt eb T a ANG Seis dS en ee 
. “Were the duty of enforcing universal education once admitted, there would 
be an end to the difficulties about what the State should teach, and’ how it should 
teach, which now convert the subjedt into a mere battlefield for sects ‘and parties. ~ 
Ifthe Government-would makeup: its mind to require for-qvery child ».good 
education,.it- might save itaelf the trouble of providing ong: , It might leave to 
parenta.to.obtain, the education where and how they pleased, and content itself 
with helping to, pay the school-fees of the poorer classes of children, and defraying- 
the entire school expenses of those who have no-one else to pay for them. The 
objections. which are urged with reason against State education do not apply to 
the énforcement of education:by the State, but to the State's taking upon itsalfito 
direct that edugation; which is a totally different thing. That the whole or any 
large part of the education of*the people should be in State hands, I go as far as 
any one in dbprecating. A general State education is a mere contrivance for 
moulding people to be exactly like one another, and as the mould in which it casts 
them is that which pleases tha predominant power in the Government, whether this 
be a monarch, -a priesthood, an aristocracy, or the majority of, the existing geno- 
ration; in proportion as it is efficient and successful, it establishes a despotism 
over the mind, leading by natural tendency to one over the body. | If the country 
contains a sufficient number of persons qualified to Ea education under 
Government auspices, the same persons would be able and willing to give ay 
sa ae good education on, the voluntary principle. . _ ate os eid 

“The instrument for enforcing the law could be no other than public examina- 

tions extending to all children, and beginning at an early age. To prevent the 
State from exerciaing, through these arrangements, an improper ‘influence over 
opinion, the knowledge required for passing an examination (beyond the merely 
instrumental parts of knowledge, such os languages and their use) should, even 
in the higher classes of examinations, be confined to facts and positive science 
exclusively. The examinations on religion, politica, or other disputed topics, 


r 
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should not tyrn on the truth or falsehood’ of opinions, but on the matter of fact 
that suck an opinion is held, on such at by such cane: or schools, or 
churches.” 
. This is so plain as to require no comment, but it will, be noticed 
that the words which I have put in italics would have the effect of 
classifying as State education the education provided by the School 
Boards, in spite of the elective machinery applying to those bodies. ` 
Whoever has read the essay “ On the Subjection of Women” knows, 
notwithstanding the extreme caution with which it is written, how strong 
were Mill’s opinions on the anomalies of English law in the matter of 
marriage. Two of the reforms which he advocated in that essay have 
been .effected since his death. But though he sometimes carries the 
Sppressio veri to a length which almost approaches the suggestio falsi,* 
it is clear that no object was nearer to his heart than the obtaining of 
greater freedom of voluntary separation for the married, and that one 
of his chief motives for urging liberty of remunerative vocation for 
women was, that if they had it they would_be capable of more indepen- 
dent action in all that relates to men. Towards the close of the essay 
“On Liberty, ” he proceeds very quietly to discuss the subject of freedom 
to make or dissolve contracts, and leads up to his main point by intro- ` 
ducing the topic of slavery. The reader. does not require to think 
twice in order to see his hand. Any contract in which a man abso- 
‘lutely parts with his freedom is void in morals; and, by parity of reason, 
he goes on to argue that no contract in which the will is indefinitely 
bound should be permanent. He makes the final transition by quoting 
a dictum. from Wilhelm yon Humboldt :— 


“The principle of freedom cannot require that a man should be free not to be 
free. It is not freedom to be allowed to alienate his freedom. These reasons, 
the force of which is-s0 conspicuous in this peculiar case, are evidently of far 
‘ wider ap seri a limit is everywhere-set to them by the necomitios of 
life, whi that we should consent to this and the other limi- _ 
tation of it. onthe Ir e, however, which demands uncontrolled freedom of 
action in all that concerns uly the agents themselves, requires that those.who 
have become bound to one another, in things which concern no third perty, 
` should be able to release one another from the engagement; and, even without 

such voluntary release, there are pethaps no contracta or engagements except 
those that relate to money or money's worth, of which one can venture to say 
that there ought to be no libarty whatever of retractation. Baron Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, i in the excellent emay from which I have already quoted, states it as 
his conviction that engagements which involve personal relations or services, 
should never be legally binding bie a limited duration of time; and that the 


most important of these marriage, having the peculiarity that its 
dbjects are frustrated unless o feelin aint Boh aver ea are in harmony with it, 
should require nothing more thats the declared of either party to dissolve it,’’, 


Mr. Mill does not appear to have been aware that Paley had 
the same opinion of the contract gud contract (“Moral and Political 
Philosophy,” book iii., part 8, chap. vii.), but he proceeds to lay down 


* Bee, however, Mr. John Morley’s “ Oritical Miscellanies,” seoond series, p, 272. 
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obvious limitations to the principle, or rather what he would call neces- 
sary additions to it. For example, he remarks that there may be claims 
to be satisfied, with regard to children and otherwise, which must affect 
the moral freedom of either one or both of the parties to disregard the 
past and enact a mere naked dissolution of the contract. But he adds 
that the interest of the contracting parties is the main thing, and that 
though he has made these qualifications, they are rather necessary in 
order to formal completeness of discussion than for any practical reason. 
As I am expressing no opinion on the main questions, here or elsewhere 
in this paper, I may without offence gdd that it is a little curious that 
a man like Mr. Mill should have overlooked the consideration. that in 
homes where there is miserable discord children are sure to be infinitely 
more injured than benefited by the society of the parents. However? 
the general conclusion he arrives at is that nothing can require the ful- 
filment of the contract “at all costs to the refuctant party.” The italics 
are mine, but the.force of the dictum lies in that adjective. We may 
conjecture that if Mr. Mill were now living and were to address himself 
to this subject generally, he would first of all demand that with regard 
to the one ground on which-English law now dissolves the contract, the 
wife should be placed (as she is in Scotland) upon a footing of entire 
equality with the husband; secondly, that there should be liberty for 
- the spouses to dissolve the contract by mutual agreement, under proper 
guarantees ; and, thirdly; he would maintain that the one injury which 
is held in England to dissolve the contract (from the husband’s side) is 
not in itself necessarily the worst or most fatal, and that therefore 
the list- of causes for which one of the spouses may by compulsion 
get freed should be made wider. But he was, as I have remarked, a 
very cautious and reticent progagandist, and it is only by close watching 
and reading particular passages in the light of general propositions which 
are locally a long way off from them, that you get at his whole meaning. 
One thing, meanwhile, is clear, that Mr. Mill’s “demands” in relation 
to this subject are not met by the state of the law and custom in 
England—which, on one great point, is far behind that of Scotland. 

On the subject of the tendency to what Mr. Mill called Chinése 
uniformity, and indirect repression of individuality by the unconscious 
squeexing power of commonplace multitudes, there appears to be no 
important difference between him and Professor Max Müller. The 
danger is admitted—or rather the disaster is upon us- like a foreseen 
inundation. The essay “On Liberty” is worth reading over again, if only 
for the sake of its prophetic passages. Jf Mr. Mill’s opinions on these 
matters are of much value, I cannot conceive anything more mis- 
chievous in its way than even to suggest that the demands he made in 
the name of freedom have been even remotely complied with since he 
uttered them. It is not only a delusion, but to my mind an unac- 
countable one. I repeat that even that greater freedom of discussion 
of which we hear is, where it is at all> real, a freedom of fluke 
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and' compromise, enjoyed -on sufferance, only, with "persecution in the 
background ;+ a freedom which-involyes semi-cynical winking. all round ; 
muck keeps‘the word of-promise to the ear, and. breaks it'to the hope. 
Itis not ‘a little ‘rematkable thaf Mr.. Mill’s “ Liberty” should be so 
little tniderstood -in ‘its- ultimate! bearings - and claims, when - no ‘longer 
ago than..1878 Sir Fitsjames: Stephen; i in his book entitled f Liberty, 
Equality;-and’ Fraternity,’ -examined ‘it ‘with care, produced its proposi- 

` tions to their necessary consequences, and proved, I think successfally, in 
however ‘harsh’ a way; : ‘that Mr. Mill's premises yin not bear, the weight 
he puts upon them. Š i ; 

But there is something more remarkable ‘fll, Bir Fitrjames 
Stephen: ‘expressly excludes all.‘ transcendental or mystical” methods of 
handling the questions discussed, whether in the search for preinises or 
otherwise.. And: he is-right in that policy. But the curious thing is 
what I am now about to call attention to. Thore is a well-known and 
inuch beloved -writer on religion, whose’ books ‘are used as moral and 
spiritual tonics by thousands of good and thoughtful-people. You take 
him from the shelf, as you might “Milton, or Wordsworth, or any’ 
other puré strong soul whose: wing of trust in God and man never flags, 

- and you find’there is no mood so low that he cannot lift you up from it; 
none 80° feeble that he cannot help you to- -strength. ‘I mean ‘Chaining, 
who, in-spite of his quasi-rationalistic” clagsification as a Biblical critic, 

. WES admittedly a transcendentalist. “Now, there is extant by Channing 

. ° an'essay, entitled “Remarks on ‘the Formation of Associations to Accom- 
_ plish Objects by Organized- Mases of Sqciety”—and of all essays in thè 
world, this essay, by -that gentlest of fair souls, most resembles Mr. 
Mill’s *Liberty.”- Of course it is -quite out ofthe latitude of Sir 
Fitsjames: Stephén. Ht talks freely and solemnly of the reverence due 
to the ‘individual soul, and maintains, in the strongest possible language, 
that the tendency -of modern thought and action is to-invert the natural 
or divine order of things. Society is for man, not man for society— 
that is the-sum,. ‘“ Resistance of the pressure [of society] ‘is our only 
safeguard ; and it is essential to virtue. ..,. . No ‘man should part 
with his individuality... .'... Inward power is tho end : a power which 
is to-triamph over and kil the influence of society. . . . ~ There is no 

‘moral worth in being swept away by a crowd.even towards the hest objects. 

i . The good, as well as the bad; may injure us, . .”. - through 
that infdlerante which is a corhmon infirmity of all good men.. ... The 
influences of society at present tend strongly to’excess, and especially 
menace. that--individuality of character for which they car yield no < 
adequste ‘compensation. . .-. . The propensity in owr Jellow-creatures 
which we have most 10 dread is - i a RE preponaity Porm e pida 
make themselves standards for other mindy. » a 

‘It would be’ difficult to ‘frame a stronger expression of opinion than 
the last, and coming from á man so gentle it is very striking. The 
above sentences have béen gathered at random from only a fow pages: 
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The. general upshot,of the essay is that alt associations for the exercise 
of -power over individuals should be jealously..watched, and; ‘even if 
their-objects be good, should stand condemned if. they endanger personal 
freedom and aim at-promoting even virtue by~the ‘imposition of arti- 
ficial yokes.. . When we remember the -very ‘numerous passages in which 
Channing, even in dealing: with moral questions- on which civilized 
opinion now tends to unanimity, has exhibited:a- similar jealousy on 
behalf of freedom, we may well wonder how’ jt is that in the. discus- 
sions aroused by Mr. Mill’s essay, Channing’s: wes overlooked.. It is 
" interesting to notice how he differs in the ‘application of his principles. 
In spite of his. passionate abhorrence of slavery; it is easy to see that he 
would have condemned the Civil War in America, and said, “ Let us, 
the ‘North, clear our own souls,’ but let dur brethren in the South 
secede if they will, and act upon their own responsibility.” It seems 
certain,that he would haye supported the Permissive Prohibitory Bill. 
But these remarks are only collateral. The main point is that Chan- 
ning, who deserved the title of “Serene Highness” even more than 
Mill, should have’ beer overlooked in. these discussions. 

7 Whether-we agree with Mill or not in the “demands” he makes in 
the-essay “On Liberty,” I repeat. that it is of the utmost consequence to 
shut-out the idea that what he démanded has been granted. In spite 
of the criticism to which he. has been subjected since his death, every 
fresh reading of his books impresses the miind anew with his moral and 
intellectual‘ greatness. Quite.dpart from its main threads of argument 
(with much of which I disagree), the essay “On the Subjection of 
Women” contains, perhaps, more acute criticism of human nature in 
general than any modern book of only equal size. It is of the highest 
moment that we should know what such ‘a man thought, And as his 
was the last voice raised for “ Liberty” in this country, it cannot bo 
well to put that essay of twenty, years ago aside as a dead thing, when 
it is certain that were he living now he would repeat it all with added 
emphasis and passion more vehemently kindled. 

. If ever there was a. time at which it behoved the friends of freedom 
in this country to keep alive and well re-echoed every worthy voice in 
its favour, that time is the present. For six years out of the twenty 
apoken of by Professor Max Müller’ we have been under the hoofs of 
the Tories. Now _the regimen of Toryiam always was, and in the 
nature of.things must be, unfavourable to liberty, and the evolution of 
what has been called Jingoism is only one illustration out of a thousand 
of the degradation which the popular sentiment has undergone. What 
the vulgar soul everywhere loves and cherishes is the sense of power ; 
he will cheerfully part with a portion of his own liberty if he can only 
enjoy the feeling of trampling upon others.: That is the moral, or part 
of the moral, of our. political and social history for abont one-third of 
the time during which we are told the cause of freedom has been flour- 
ishing. The hoisting of the Tory flag should be taken as a warning 
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that the spirit of absolutism will do the worst it can, and that a period 

of cynical indifference is about to ¢ommence. Now that people have 

got into their heads the idea that their pockets have suffered through 

the policy they have cheered on, they begin to overhaul the past ; other- 
- wise, the political outlook is not very hopeful. There is little sign of a 
. changed spirit in the people—of a renovated political life. 

A curious side-light happens to be thrown upon some of ‘my com- 
ments in the foregomg pages by the outcry which has followed the pro- 
posal to make the next census include a column for “denominational 
returns,” as they are called. One of the grounds on which this is 
objected toʻis that the results would lead to more or leas direct perse- 
cution. It is one thing for Thompson, the tradesman, to be under the 
vose ş freethinker or a Gallio, and for Johnson and Wilson to wink and 
keep silence—it is another thing for Thompson to write himself down a 
eceptic or a Secularist in a colamn that is public. The chances are that 
he will rather resort to some subterfuge; for, if he tells the plain truth,- 
he will lose the custom of Johnson ‘or the goodwill of Wilson. So'much 
for “ freedom.” In a street of a thousand adult inhabitants there will 


` probably be eight hundred who seldom, if ever, enter a place of wor- 


ship, and perhaps five hundred who are more or less deliberately Becu- 
laristic Gallios. But there is scarcely a man among them who will dare 
to write himself down what he really is, for he knows he will suffer for 
it—certainly in social position, and all but certainly in pocket. This is 
not fancy ; it is hard fact. Sir Fitsjames Stephen and a good many 
„others would ‘probably maintain that it is a desirable state of things; 
but it is hardly the kind of freedom that Mill wanted. 
“There is one more point which I cannot pass over. I have called 
the C. D. Acts “infamous,” and they are. „Now, if the Government 
printers had refused to give out the MS. of the Acts and Schedules to 
their men ; if the compositors had struck rather than set up anything 
so utterly filthy and detestable; if policemen and surgeons had refused 
to exercise their powers, and had barbed their refusal with scorn: 
_ and execration ; if magistrates had come down from the bench rather 
than adjudicate in any case coming before’them under the Acts; if 
‘there had been a general insurrection. and refusal to pay taxes on the’ 
part of English men so long as the Acts stood upon the btatute-book ; 
and if English, women had gone into sackcloth and kept it till the. 
law was.repealed—then there would be reason to believe that the spirit 
of liberty was not lying in a swoon of drunken luxury in the English 
` people. But so long as, while-a few helpless men and women bresk 
their hearts in silence, the majority suck their cowardly thumbe, 
and Commissions and Committees sit with stony faces to inquire into 
“the working of” these dastardly laws, let us not talk of liberty. For 
heaven’s sake—if we believe in a heaven—let us learn to face our 
. shame, and let us not ask, with placid brows, what outrages on liberty 
` Mr. Mill would find to complain of if he were now among us. ‘ 
i Jams T. Macxunste,- 


THE GENEALOGIES BETWEEN ADAM 
AND THE DELUGE. 


A BIBLICAL STUDY. 


I. 


ENESIS, in its settled state, such as it has come down to us, pre- 
sents successively two genealogies of the progeny of the first 
human couple as far’ as the. Deluge; first that of the Cainites in 
chap. iv., then that of the children of Seth in chap. y. We are thus 
made to follow the parallel lines of filiation of the cursed and of the 
blessed races down to the righteous man who found favour with the 
Eternal in the midst of the universal corrnption of mankind, and to 
whom it was granted to be saved from the Deluge and to become the 
father of a new human race. 

The two genealogies have very dissimilar qualities; their colour 
marks them off from one another in the most absolute manner, and they 
each proceed from a distinct source. The final editor has borrowed 
them from the two earlier books, both already sacred, which he employed, 
and out of which he was proceeding to compile a genuine and concordant 
work. The genealogy of the Sethites, in chap. v.—with the excep- 
tion of one verse (the twenty-ninth), which is distinguishable from the 
others at the first glance by a peculiar accent and a different style of 
composition—belongs entirely to the Elohistic document. The genea- 
logy of the Cainites, in chap. iv., is connected, by way of continuation, 
with the history of the fratricide and of the curse of Cain; Jike that, 
it is taken from the Jehovistic document. It is followed, moreover, by 
two verses in which the characteristics of the composition of that docu- 
ment appear in the most marked manner, verses which give an enumera- 
tion, during the first two generations, of the descendants of Adam by 
Seth (iv. 25, 26), which is shortly afterwards interrupted by the inser- 
tion of the Thdledéth Adám (v.1), which again take the first man as a 
starting-point. It seems evident, then, that the Jehovistic book thus 
early gave the double list showing the races of Cain and Seth, but that 
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the final efitor has suppressed the greater part of the second genealogy, 
as going over the same ground with the Elohistic document, which he 
preferred. He has only preserved the commencement of it in order to 
serve as a connecting link between the two genealogies gathered from 
different sources, and the verse (v. 29) which he has inserted in his 
extract from the Elohistic book to give the explanation of the name of 
Noa’h. Such is the opinion of Hupfeld, on whose side also atands M. 
Kayser. It appears to me tho only admissible one, and I do not hesi- 
tate to prefer it to the first theory put forward on this subject by 
Rationalistic criticism, a theory of which M. Schrader has even recently 
constituted himself the defender, and according to which the Jehovistic 
edocument originally made Noa’h a descendant of Cain, the son of the 
Lamech of that line. Such a theory appears to me too absolutely. 
opposed to the fundamental spirit of the Jehovistic document and to all 
the conceptions of the Israelites to be admissible, We see a little 
further on, from the history of the sons af Noa’h, how much the Jeho- 
yistic writer is concerned to trace back the providential condemnation 
which lies upon certain nations, and of which Israel is the agent, to & 
curse which has fallen upon their first ancestor. He shows them, if we 
may so speak, to be subjected to the consequences of a special and 
secondary original sin. He could not, therefore, have thought of con- 
necting the righteous man chosen ‘of God with the race of the accursed, 
the prototype of the wicked; he would necessarily place him in a pure 
race, which was to that of Cain what Israel was to its brother nations who 
were not acceptable to Yahveh—Edom, ’Ammôn, and Méab. Moreover, 
an attentive consideration of the terms of the above-named verse (v. 29), 
and of the allusion which they contain to ni. 17-19, will suffice to assure 
us that the author admitted only the consequences of the sin of Adam as 
lying upon Nos’h—concerning which he was called to “comfort” the 
Tuman race—and that he did not place him in the race “which had to 
bear, besides, the burden of the curse of Cain. 

What has contributed to give rise to this theory, which I reject, is a 
real fact, and one which I must not pass over without examining it for 
myself. I mean the singular and striking relationship which is mani- 
fest’ between the genealogy of the Cainites and that of the Sethites, 
which are to a certain extent almost the reproduction of each other. 
It is true that there are on one side seven names, on the other ten. 
But, as has been long ago remarked, and could not fail to be remarked, 
the name of Enos, given as the son of Seth, is in Hebrew the exact 
synonym of that of Adam ; it signifies equally “ the man” par excellence. — 
Now, if we take this Enos as a starting-point, we find during six genera- 
tions the same names succeeding each other, with very slight varia- 
tions of form and a transposition of two of the names, in the line of 
Adam by Cain on the one side, and in that of Seth by Enos on the. 
other. We have, in fact :— ; ay Seal” - 
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On one side, On the other. 

Adam Enosh (Enos) 

Qain (Cain) Qenan (Cainan) 

’Hanoch (Enoch) Mahalaleel 

"Yirad (Irad) Yered (Jared) 

Me’huiaél (Mehujael) ’Hanoch (Enoch) 

Methushaél (Methusael) — Methushela’h (Methuselah) 

Lemech (Lamech) Lemech (Lamech) 

Noa’h 

Yabal Yubal Thubal Shem "Ham Yapheth 
(Jabal) . (Jubal) (Tubal) : (Japheth) 


The genealogy of the Cainites ends with threo heads of races, sons of ° 
Lamech ; that of the Enoshites with three heads of races, grandsons 
of Lamech. It is only in the latter that an additional generation is 
inserted, that of Noa’h, between Lamech and the division of the family 
into three branches. 

A large number of interpreters have concluded from this remarkable 
parallelism that the two genealogies were originally only one, and must 
be taken for two variations of the same tradition. This conclusion 
seems to me exaggerated and inadmissible. In general there is assonance 
between the names on either side, but not identity. On the contrary, 
the names which resemble and appear to be counterparts of each other 
have an entirely different meaning in each of the two lists; they have 
an evil signification among the descendants of Cain, a favourable one 
among those of Seth. For instance, Me’huiaél, “smitten of God,” 
corresponds to Mahalaleel, “ praise or splendour of God ;” ’Yirad, “ fugi- 
tive,” is the counterpart of Yered, “ descent,” or rather “service.” In 
other cases, where the meaning of the name remains the same, its 
change of place causes this meaning to be differently applied in each of 
the two lists. ’Hanoch signifies “initiator ;’ but the son of Cain, 
whose name is connected with the founding of the first city, personifies 
the initiation into material and profane arts, while the ’Hanoch of the 
line of Seth, who walked with Yahveh three hundred and sixty-five 
years, and who was then translated into the presence of God without 
dying, marks an initiation into religious truth and spiritual life. What 
appears to be the true state of the case is that the two genealogies have 
been formed artificially, and, at the same time, in such a manner as to 
establish an exact and constant parallelism between the two races of the 
criminal and accursed son and of the righteous and bleased son, marking 
this contrast of malediction and of election in the meaning of the names, 
closely assimilated to each other in sound, which present themselves on 
either side.* 

* eon the point that the names on either side have not 
and cannot have Anyireal istorioal value. They. are Hebrew, and Hebrew was certalnly 
not spoken before the Deluge. They are, therefore, mguificant ape Tetons intentionally 


combined in such a manner that one, by the meaning which ıb presents, expresses an 
idea which was intended to be attached to such and such a stage of either genealogy. 


Pe 
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qu. 


I have just said that there is a wide difference of colour, character, 
and form between the two genealogies which in Genesis are placed one 
after the other, but which in reality are derived from different sources. 
Nothing is more plain or monotonous in form than‘that of the Sethites,, 
which the fifth chapter has borrowed from-the Elohistic document. 
Neither is there anything which presents in a higher degree the stamp 
of that kind of euhemerism which is peculiar to the Bible, which is 
imposed on it by its rigorous monotheism, and which reduces to strictly - 
human proportions, by stripping them as much as possible of their 

, allegorical character, the heroes of popular tradition which it accepts when 
it places on record the most ancient memorials received by the Israelitish 
-people from their ancestors. All these personages, conceived at first accord- 
ing to the symbolic genius of remote antiquity, have been reduced to an 
inexorable and systematic level, which proscribed unsparingly every trace 
of the mythical spirit. Their succession becomes a purely human 
genealogy, in which is minutely indicated the duration of the life of 
each, as also the age at which he had his first son. The enormous 
figures, irreconcilable with the physiological conditions of the terrestrial 
life of man, are the only things in it which are unlike what is seen 
every day in the orderly data of the best authenticated genealogies. 

On the contrary, in the table of the progeny of Cain, borrowed from 
the Jehovistic document, and in the few verses preserved of that of 
Seth, this search after precise numbers has not yet been introduced. 
The personages retain a physiognomy which is legendary in quite 
other respects, and they have not been brought to the same level as in 
the Elohistic document. The writer has very evidently not been equally 
concerned to give them a humanly real character. As he had previously 
done in the case of Cain, he lays stress on the allegorical signification of 
the names. Finally, he shows us, grouped around the name of Lamech, 
a whole cycle of heroic legends, I will even say myths, notwithstanding ` 
the sober reserve with which this term must be used when the Biblical 
narratives are concerned. For even when we keep within the réle of 
pure criticism, and examine the Bible with the same freedom of inquiry 
as any other ancient book, nothing is more opposed than the spirit of . 
this book to the myth such as it presents itself among polytheistic 
nations... Properly speaking, it is legends, and not myths, that the 
writers of the sacred books of Israel have sometimes, especially in 
Genesis, borrowed from the popular tradition. And even when we have 
reason to suspect that one of these legends must have proceeded from 
what was at its origin a real myth, we must acknowledge that it has 
been carefully stripped of all that gavo it this character before being 
inserted in the Bible. 

We have a striking example of this in the legends which the Jeho- 
vistic writer has concentrated around the name of the Cainite Lamech. 
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The contrast established between the two wives of this persenage, with 
their two names so obviously significant—’Adah, “ beauty,” and Cillah 
(Zillah), “ shade, obscurity’’—constitutes one of the rare points at which 
the mythical system of ‘M. Goldziher appears to rest on a solid and 
incontestable basis. Indeed, it seems to me impossible to doubt of the 
fact that the two women thus named could only have received theso 
appellations because the popular imagination, long before the first 
establishment of the monotheistic dogma in the family of Tera’h, had 
originally conceived them as two personifications of light and darkness, 
of day and night, placed on either side of the “robust young man,” or 
the “wild man, the ravager,” for we may hesitate between these two 
significations for the name of Lamech, who in either case presents him; 
self as an armed warrior-hero. But it should be carefully noted that, 
though the Jehovistic author seems here to have accepted two names 
which were connected with an ancient myth and expressed its funda- 
mental conception, he has taken nothing more. It is only by their 
names that we are able to discern that Adah and Cillah must hare 
originally had a mythical signification. But with the exception of these 
appellations they have absolutely nothing of such character in the sacred 
volume; there,they are purely and simply the twohuman wives of Lamech, 
a personage likewise entirely human. The author even avoida giving 
any such detail concerning these women as he records concerning their 
children, for fear lest he should see them fall back into the myth from 
which he has taken fhem. The only thing which he says about them, 
and which it has entered into his plan to aay, is that Lamech had two 
wives, whilst his ancestors had only onc each, and that monogamy likewise 
existed exclusively in the bleased family, in the race of Seth. In order to 
give a more precise and individual character to these two women in a 
narrative which had assumed the genealogical form, it was necessary to 
designate them by names. The inspired author has naturally preferred 
to adopt those with which the ancient national tradition furnished him, 
rather than compose new ones. And it is thus that he has inserted in his 
dist these two names, which had been those of personifications of day and 
night, while at the same time completely freeing from their mythical 
-attributes the tio personages thereby designated. 

For the Jehovistic writer, as for the final editor of Genesis, E has 
adopted his text, "Adah and Cillah have no longer anything to do with 
day and night; together with their husband, Lamech, they supply the 
first example of polygamy. The origin of this institution is consequently 
«carried back to the race of the accursed one, and placed at the eve of 
the Deluge, when “all flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth.” 
As Knobel has rightly acknowledged, there is here a formal condemna- 
dion of polygamy, just as the words of Gen. ii. 24 give a divine sanction 
tto monogamy. The Jewish law has never formally prohibited polygamy, 
which claimed to be authorized by the example of the patriarchs, and 
tto which the kings had allowed themselves to be drawn into giving a 
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development which the prophets themselves were content to endeavour 
to check, without going s0-far as to condemn its principle. This is one 
of the most imperfect sides of the Mosaic legislation. In more than 
one place the Thorah accepts it as a legitimate act that a man may 
marry two wives, and this even in those portions which belong to the 
same Jéhovistic composition as Gen. ii. 24 and iv. 19, viz., in Exod. 
xxi. 10, Lev. xviii. 18, and as far on as Deut. xxi. 15-17. But, 
notwithstanding this toleration, it is certain that polygamy never- 
éntered into the customs of the mass of tho Israelitish people, which | 
always remained essentially monogamous, and that among this people 
that immoral institution at all. times called forth protestations of 
conscience. ` Moreover, in Deuteronomy, the greater part of the 


“precepts. concerning the relations of husbands suppose marriage to an 


only wife as a type of the proper order of things morally and legally. 
It is also most evidently with the intention of condemning, by attri- 
buting to them the same accursed origin, the sanguinary habits of 
private revenge which are the scourge of the primitive social state, and, 
as Ewald has justly remarked, are in entire opposition to the spirit of the 
Mosaic law,—it is to stamp them with condemnation that the Jehovistic 
writer has inserted in his text the song of Lamech (Gen. iv. 23, 24), 
the last vestige of popular poems going back to extreme antiquity, 


‘which must have existed among the Tera’hites even before their migra- | 


tion to Palestine. _It is this song which has supplied the terms of the 


" curse of Cain, in verse 15 of chap.iv. Ewald was perfectly right in 


speaking of it as the most ancient fragment included in the Bible, and, I 
am even willing to:add, the most ancient literary fragment bequeathed 
to us by any Semitic people. It breathes, indeed, such a tone of primitive 
ferocity that it might readily be placed in the mouth of a savage of 
the.stone age dancing ropnd the corpse of his victim, brandishing his club 
of flint, or the jaw-bone of a cave-bear, which he knew how to fashion 
into a terrible weapon for himself. Aben-Ezra, Calvin, Drusius, Herder, 
Rosenmuller, Delitzsch, and Knobel have understood it as a song of 
menace instead of a song of triumph, tranglating it: “I will alay a 
man,” &c, . Notwithstanding the authority of those who have ‘proposed 
it, this translation does not appear to me correct. _ With the LXX., 
St. Jerome, and-the majority of modern interpreters, it seems to me evi- 
dent that in this song Lamech speaks‘ of deeds which he has accomplished, 
and thet the true meaning is that indicated by the illustrious S. de Sacy = 


. “I have slain a man because he had wounded me, and a young man 


_ during seven generations, is 


because he had bruised me.” But what is truly strange is that a certain 
number of the Fathers of the Church should have spen in this small 
poem an expreasion of remorse or of repentance.* The song of Lamech 
- * Be. John Chrysostom sees in in Lamech a penitent sige who pyblicly confesses his 


faults, in order to ease his conscience and obtain pardon. Ok Denil mierpro these words 
that he has committed. two murders, and for that reason be exposed to a 


as ‘ 
Penahmart uch mare tercbl tan Omin, aa having alaned with much greater knowledge. 
hcp tongs ib Sa reat ame jont aa lo 91 ac having inoressed -~ 
u$ to be followed by the Deluge, so, seventy-seven genera- 
fions after Lamech, there shall come One who will blot out the sing ofthe world, 


1 
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has, moreover, given scope to the fanciful theories of the Rabbis. St. 
Jerome relates that in his time it was a tradition among ° the Jews, 
already adopted by a certain number of Christians, that Lamech had 
killed Cain by accident. The famous Raschi gives, on this subject, a 
complete history, with much wider developments. According to him, 
the occasion of the little poem was the refusal of the wives of Lamech 
to associate with him in bearing the weight of his double murder, the 
victims of which were no other than his ancestor Cain and his son 
Tubal-cain. Lamech, he says, was blind, and only, walked when led by 
his son; the latter thought he saw a wild beast moving about in a 
thicket; he directed his father’s arrow towards it, and this arrow killed 
Cain. When he became aware of the mistake, Lamech, in the agitation 
caused by his first outburst of anger, next killed Tubal-cain. Thus it 
was that he slew a man and a young man. 

Such fancies as these, worked upon the basis of the ancient Biblical 
text, do not, indeed, deserve further consideration. They only show to 
what extent the Jewish Rabbis, even the greatest-of them, had lost the 
true sentiment of the most ancient parts of the sacred books. What 
is real is, that Lamech is presented, in the fourth chapter of Genesis, as 
the prototype of fierce vengeance, and at the same time of polygamy. 
With him the race of Cain, inaugurated in murder, ends in still more 
savage murder. Condemnation of revenge and of polygamy, such is 
here the moral teaching of the text; and it is in this teaching that the 
Christian, who certainly cannot see inspired words in the fierce song 
of Lamech, will recognise the inspiration which has guided the sacred 
writer in receiving into his book this ancient heroic and partly mythical 
tradition. Moreover, a section of the modern interpreters, such as 
Hess, Herder, Rosenmuller, Ewald, Delitzsch, and Knobel, appear to 
be right in establishing a relation between the song of Lamech and the 
manufacture of metallic weapons attributed to his son Tubal. In the 
terrible threat contained in the last verse of this song, we hare the 
expressiqn of the boastful confidence given to the Cainite by the posses- 
sion of these new instruments of war. Cain -has been sheltered from 
the dangers to which his murder exposed him, by means of a divine 
protection extended to him; Lamech, armed as he is, will be fully able 
to defend and secure himself. He who should lay his hand on Cain was 
only exposed to a sevenfold vengeance; Lamech, thanks to the instru- 
ments of death which he has at his disposal, will be able to avenge 
himself seventy-seven times, for his power is now increased more than 
tenfold. 


it. 


We have now to speak of the three sons of Lamech who, in the 
genealogy of the Cainites, are the counterparts of the three sons of Noa’h 
. * It is evident that, if same of the Fathers of the Church have tortured the text to find 


in it a Lamech tant of his murders, it is in order to escape from the idea that so abro- 
cious & proclamation of the principle of private vengeance could have been revealed and 
m 
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in that of the Sethites. They also are heads and fathers of races, as 
the text formally asserts. At the same time, they are inventors of arts 
“useful to life. It is in the race of Cain that the Bible places the in- 
vention of arts and handicrafts. ‘ The children of this world are wiser 
than the children of light,” *—this is an idea which is prevalent through- 
out the Bible, and recurs in the Gospel. Material civilization thus 
early developed, refinements of life, richness of inventive creation of all 
kinds, but at the same time impiety, luxury, and cruelty,—aad heritage of ` 
the crime of their first ancestor !|—such are the characteristics with which 
the sacred volume depicts the descendants of Cain, in contrast to the 
simple and pure life of the sons of Seth, in whose history the only facts 
signalized are the moment when “ men began to call upon the name of 
Yahveh”+ (Jehovistic source), and the piety of "Hanoch, who “ walked 
with God,” and after three hundred and sixty-five years “ was no more, 
for Elohim had taken him”t (Elohistic source). The arts which piety 
afterwards sanctified, by devoting them to the worship of the Eternal, 
were at first created for altogether worldly and material ends by the 
ingenious and skilful race of the accursed one. 

The three names of the sons of Lamech—Yabal, Yubal, and Thubal 
—are derived from the same root, yédal. Their formation presents the 
first example of a process dear to the Shemites, in the creation of the 
names of allegorical personages, and in the construction of those Théle- 
doth which are their most usual method of representing the principal 
phases of primitive history. 

It is in the legendary genealogies of the Araba, more especially, that 
this process is found to receive its full development. In them Cain is called 
Qabil, in order to give him a name in assonance with that of Habil. 
They give us the fraternal couplea of Shiddid and Shaddad, the two | 
sons of “Ad; Malik and Milkam, the two sons of Kinana; just as the 
two angels of death are named Munkar and Nekir, &. The prophet 
Ye’hezgel (Ezekiel) has recourse to the same method when, in his 
ttventy-third chapter, he personifies the two cities of Samaria and 
Jerusalem by the two sisters Aholah and Ahqlibah. M. Renan is right 
in recognising its use in the combination of the mythical Thdledéth of 
the Phoenicians, which Philo of Byblos borrowed from the book of 
Sanchoniathon, We find, moreover, traces of it, though not so frequent, 
among almost all nations, and in particular among the ancient Indians. 

To the three brothers thus called by different names derived from the 

same root, the portion of the ancient Jehovistic document used in 
Genesis adds a sister, Na’emah (Naamah), in order to complete the list ` 
of the children of Lamech. Of her it simply records the name, with- 
out giving any further information. - Jewish tradition of later times 
has here sought to fill up a lacuna in the Bible, and to attribute to 
Naemah a character analogous to that of her brothers. The Targum 
of the pseudo-Jonathan likewise calls her the “ mistress of mourners and. 


* Lake xvi. 8. + Gen. iv. 26. t Gen. v. 24, 
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singers.” For the serious study of the Biblical narrative, its sources 
and its primitive character, this tradition has no more value than the 
ingenious but baseless speculations of those of the modern commentators 
who see in the name of Na’emah, “ the agreeable,” an expression of the 
progress of the art of feminine adornment and coquetry in the civilisa- 
tion of the Cainites. 

With their essential character of inventors of material arts, the three 
sons of Lamech find parallels well worthy of remark in the mythical 
genealogies of Phoenicia, as we are acquainted with them through the 
fragments of Sanchoniathon. In the first of the cosmogonic fragments 
bearing this name, the first two human beings, Protogonos and Aion 
{Adam and ’Havath), produce Genos and Genea (Qén and Qénath), 
from whom, again, descend three brothers, named Light, Fire, anf 
Flame, because “ they have discovered how to produce fire by the friction 
of two pieces of wood, and have taught the use of this element.” In 
another fragment, at the origin of the human race we see in succession 
the fraternal couples of Autochthon and Technites (Adam and Qén), 
Inventors of the manufacture of bricks; Agros and Agrotes (Sadé and 
Céad), fathers of the agriculturists and hunters; then Amynos and 
Magos, “who taught to dwell in villages and rear flocks.” In the 
present ‘state of our knowledge it is impossible to restore the original 
forms of these last two names, between which we can only suspect an 
assonance analogous to that existing between Yabal, Yubal, and Thubal. 
But the expression xwpac xat woiuvac, which the Greek text employs 
for the invention of Amynos and Magos, is an exact translation of the 
terms bhel umigneh which the Bible uses in speaking of the dwellings of 
the descendants of Yabal (Gen. iy. 20). In like manner, Lamech, both 
in the signification of his name, and also in the savage character attri- 
buted to him by the legend attached to his memory, is a true synonym 
of Agrotes. And the title of ’AAnra:, given to Agros and Agrotes in the 
Greek of the Phoenician History, fits in wonderfully with the physiognomy 
of the race of the Cainites in the Bible narrative, whether we take 
GAnrat simply as a Hellenjzed transcription of the Semitic Elfm, “ the 
strong, the mighty ;” or whether we take it in its Greek acceptation, 
“the wanderers,” for such is the destiny of Cain and his race according 
to the very terms of the condemnation which was inflicted upon him 
after his crime (Gen. iv. 14), and this is what is signified by the name 
of his grandson ’Yirad. Only, in Sanchoniathon the genealogy does 
not end with Amynos and Magos, as that of the Cainites in the Bible 
does with the three sons ‘of Lamech. These two personages are suc- 
ceeded by Misôr and Sydyk, “ the released and the just,” as Sanchonia- 
thon translates them, but rather the “ upright and the just” (Mishér and 
Çüdüq), “who invent the use-of salt.”* To Misôr is born Taautos 
(Tafit), to whom we owe letters, and to Sydyk the Cabiri or Corybantes, 


* There must be here, in the Greek version of Philo of Byblos, one of those mistrans- 
Sations with which it abounds, and which produve in it the most singular combinations. 
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the instituters of navigation. The genealogy here assumes a colour 
much more mythological than before: the personages are no longer 
‘ human heroes, as in the preceding generations, but are, expressly, gods. 
In fact, Damascius* describes Çüdüq also as a god, father of the eight 


Kabirim represented on a bronze coin of Berytus with the head of the, 


Emperor Elagabalus, having near them a vessel, as being protectors of 
navigation.’ But we have a right to expect here that almost inextri- 
cable amalgam of personifications purely divine and of representatives 
of the primitivo ages of the human race which is found in all the heroic 
traditions of pagan nations, and from which the inspired writers of the 
Bible alone’ have been able to free their narratives. It is at least 
remarkable that the title of fsh caddtg, “ just man,” should be precisely 
the epithet applied in Genesis (vi. 9, vii. 1) to Noa’h. Some foundation 
might consequently be found for the supposition that im the heroic 
legends of Kenf’an there had been established a certain assimilation 
between the “ just one” who was the author of a new human race and 
the god Ciidiiq or Cadiiq, between the sons of this “ just one” and the 
Kabirim, like-that which is sometimes shown to exist between the three 
sons of the first man and the Cabiri or the Corybantes of Asia Minor 
and Samothracia. For the Phoenicians, as-for the Chaldeans, there 
certainly were not two parallel lines -of primitive heroes—the one 
criminal, the. other just—the one cursed, the other blessed; there was 
only one; and here is to be found the real application of the idea 
which a‘section of the Rationalistic critics have been wrong in seeking 
in the ‘Jehovistic document of tho Bible, in which it could not 
have appearéd—the idea, namely, that Noa’h was descended-from Cain 
(using here the Hebrew names, which alone we know with certainty). 
It is precisely in this distinction of the two opposite lines of the repre- 
sentatives of the antediluvian human race that the originality of the 
Bible’ harrative-is apparent—a distinction which necessarily flowed from 
the-mdral reprobation, so energetic and of so high a standard of teach- 
ing, with which it condemned the crime of the fratricide. And it is 
in this. sense’ aloné that we can admit that the two lists of the Cainites 
and the Séthites have been formed by a systemati¢é doubling of a single 
primitive list’ which was common to the Tera’bites and to other nations 
of the same race; the names of this primitive list being fashioned and 
modified in either of the two lines in such a manner as to present in 


Hebrew, a sense'suited to the. character attributed in particular to the 


children of Cain and to those of Seth. i 

- Some modern interpreters have tried to find in Yabal, Yubal, and 
Thubal a triad of deities worshipped in remote antiquity by the ances- 
tors of the Hebrews. This is the system of Hasse and Buttmann, 
which rests on onomastic resemblances of a highly imaginative philology, 
sach as Yubal = Apollo, Thubal-gain = Volcanus = Telchin, and, similarly, 
Yahveh = Jovis. TJ ancies such as these need not be further discussed. 

= Ap, Phot, Biblioth., 242; p. 852, ed. Bekker. 
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“Who knows,” says M. Renan, with more caution, “whether Yubal 
and Thubal.qain, who are given as the inventors of music and of 
metallurgy, are not ancient deities, one of whom bore an axe and the 
other a musical instrument, transformed, by the euhemerism natural to 
the Shemites, into patriarchs and inventors?” Lastly, for M. Gold- 
ziher, the name of Yabal is identical with that of Abel—which can 
scarcely be conceded from a philological point of view—and this name 
identifies him with the rainy sky. Yabal forms with Thubal a duality. 
which reproduces that of Abel and Cain, and personifies in like man- 
ner the alternations of night and day. Whence the over-ingenious 
mythologist is led to conclude that, although nothing of the kind 
appears in the text, it was his son Yabal whom Lamech slew in the 
original myth, since he was the sun and Yabal the night; and, further, 
that in the same myth there must have existed between Yabal and 
Thubal an antagonism similar to that of the two sons first born to Adam. 

It is certain that the name of the sister of the three sons of Lamech, 
Na’emah or Na’amah, was also that of a Phoenician goddess whom the 
Greeks call Nemanun® or Astronome (’Ashthar-No’ema), afterwards 
changed into Astronoet and Astynome.t The Rabbis make of the 
Biblical Na’emah a Venus, a demon of the night and of nocturnal 
pollutions.§ They relate that this sister of Thubal-qain, whom some of 
them call the wife of Noa’h,|| is one of the four wives of the demon 
of the planet Marsa, Sammael or Shomrén, mother of the demon 
of voluptuousness, Ashmedai, and of many other demons. Lastly, 
they add that she dwelt at Tyre, whose sacred island is the 
island of Asteria, where the Paschal Chronicle places Astronome or 
Astynome. It is known that the Rabbis have established an identifi- 
cation between Sammael and ’Esav{ (Esau), the brother of Y’aqob 
(Jacob), whom they go so far as to call “a foreign god.”"*™" There are 
reasons for suspecting that at a certain epoch an analogous assimilation 
had been made betweon Thubal and the same demon. This would ex- 
plain the transformation. which Thubal undergoes in Josephus, where he 
becomes an armed martial hero, instead of a smith as in the Bible. 
Thubal being viewed in this light, the two children of Lamech and 
Cillah appear as a couple consisting of Sammael and Na’emah, Nergal 
and Ishtar, Melgarth and Ashtarth, or Ares and Aphrodite. But is all 
this really in conformity with the primitive conception of the tradition 
incorporated into Genesis? I doubt it very much, and I think we 
should rather see init a product of that excessive syncretism which, from 

a certain date, took possession of the Jewish doctors—the effect of an 
artificial assimilation between the name of Na’emah, the daughter of 
Lamech, and that of the goddess Na’amah or Noemå. 


~ Pseudo-Plutarch, De Je. œ Osir., 13. 

+ Damasc. ap. Phob., Biblioth , 243; 352, ed. Bekker. 

t Jul African. a ap. Cedren., t.i. 28; Chronic. Paschal., t i. p. 08. 

§ Eisenmenger, ‘ Entdeoktes J enthum,” + ii, p. 423, | Bereshith rabbah, sect. 23. 
T Eisenmenger, b. i. pp. 624, 647, and 825. t= Yalgut ruberi gadol, fol 62, col. 2. 
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One thing is certain, namely, that neither of the names Yabal, 
Yubal, and Thubal lends itself to an assimilation of the same kind as that 
suggested by Na’emah with the known appellation of a deity of Semitic 
polytheism. These names remain absolutely isolated, and peculiar to 
the Biblical text, by the authors of which they seem to have been arti- 
fically composed, as Knobel has justly remarked; no mythological names 
corresponding to them aro found among any of the Euphratic or 
Syro-Arabic nations. The same may be said of the four names of the 
patriarchs of the line of Seth in which Ewald thinks he discovers four 
gods of ancient Hebraic paganism: Mahalaleel, of whom he makes a 
kind of Apollo; Yered, whom he transforms into a god of the 
waters; ’Hanoch into the Sun of the new year; and Methushela’h 
into a Mars. In general we ought to be sparing of these creations 
of deities, which can only be a fruit, more or less well conceived, of the 
imagination of the interpreters, so long as we can only guess them by an 
entirely subjective operation of the mind, in names which are suscep- 
tible of very different interpretations, and while we have not even the 
beginning of a proof to justify their hypotheses. Moreover, even if 
Yabal, Yubal, and Thubal had originally been names of gods, it must be 
acknowledged that they have been deprived in a singular manner of that 
character on being received into the genedlogy of Genesis. The text 
of the Bible presents them as simple men, and insists on thus defining 
them. There is nothing supernatural in their origin or their character ; 
they are human beings, mortals; they do not even belong to the chosen 
and blessed race. The manifest intention of the writer of the Jehovistic 
document, and of the final editor who has borrowed this portion of it, 
is to present as ordinary men, and nothing more, the inventors of the 
arts, of whom the neighbouring nations, and in general all the nations 
‘of antiquity, made gods or demi-gods, so as to forewarn the Israelitish 

‘ people against the tendency to decree them divine honours, The inspired 
writer sees in this disposition one of those which would most readily open 
the door to polytheism, and he energetically resists it. Hence the colour 
under which he presents the ancient national éraditions. 

A second theory concerning the sons of Lamech is that of Ewald. 
He sees in them the representatives and typical ancestors of castes 
analogous to those of Brahmanical India, Yabal representing the 
Vaisyas, Yubal the Brahmans, and Thubal the Kshatriyas. The ilus- 
trious Shemitist of Göttingen need not, however, have gone so far to seek 
his points of comparison, and might have rendered his theory a little 
leas improbable, if he had cited the castes of which traces are discerned at 
Babylon, and those whose existence and organization among the Sabeans 

_ of southern Arabia are known to us in the most precise manner through 
-the classic writers. “But -this institution, which there are reasons for 
considering as essentially Kushite, was never in force among nations 
properly- Shemitic, and especially among the Hebrews. We cannot 
admit, then, that it had a place in the ancient memorials collected mto 
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Genesis. Moreover, in the definition given by the Biblical, text of their 
occupations and inventions, the three sons of Lamech do not represent 
three different modes of life: there are only two—that of the children 
of ’Adeh and that of the son of Cillah. As Knobel has very justly 
remarked, Yabal and Yubal here form one closely united group; the 
invention of music is considered by the sacred author as connected with 
the pastoral life; just as with the Greeks, Pan, who is the pastoral 
deity par excellence, is the inventor of the syrinr; Hermes, the inventor 
of the lyre, is Kriophoros, “he who carries a ram” as a herdsman, 
Nomios or “ pastor,’ Epimelios or “he who watches over sheep ;” 
lastly, Apollo, whose chief symbol is the lyre, numbers among his 
surnames those of Nomios, Karneios, and a whole series of analogous 
ones, showing him to be a pastoral god, which character he sustained 
on earth in“‘the service of Admetes. Besides, without having recourse 
to these comparisons with the mythology of the nations belonging to 
other races, the connection between the cultivation of music and the 
pastoral life in the customs of the ancient Hebrews is attested by the 
history of David, who in his youth combined the two characters of 
shepherd and skilful player on the kinnor. 

There remains yet another theory, that which sees in the sons of 

` Lamech ethnical personifications, or at least the representatives of large 
races of men, such as are the three sons of Noa’h. ‘This is Knobel’s 
theory; and although I cannot follow this savant when he sees in the 
Cainites the Chinese and the Mongolian peoples, since the geographical 
horizon of the traditions of Genesis did not extend far enough to include 
them, yet I have no hesitation in believing that in principle his way of 
viewing the matter is the true one. Ethnical personifications hold the 
foremost place in the Biblical accounts of the primeval times. This 
results from the peculiar genius of the people among whom these 
accounts were framed. “Instead of gods,” as Baron Eckstein* has 
excellently remarked, “the Semites place men at the head of their 
genealogies. These are not heroes, sons of gods, or demi-gods, a dis- 
meraberment of the only, God into so many divine manifestations: they 
are shepherd-patriarchs, guides of pastoral tribes, for it is under this 
genuine Semitic type that they picture to themselves the rest of the 
human species. Patriarchs of this description must always be taken 
collectively, as denoting their actual family, the collateral branches of 
their kindred, or the whole of the tribe, including servants and slaves. 
They figuro in a double character, as a simple tnity and as a collective 
unity. This method of genealogy is constant among the Hebrews and 
the Arabs.” 

To me, as to Fulgentius Fresnel, it seems very tempting to establish 

a parallel between the shepherds descended from the sons of ’Adah, in 
Gen. iv. 20, 21, and the impious and more than half mythical people 
of ’Ad, whom the Arabic traditions make the first inhabitants of Yaman. 
Destroyed by a divine punishment which recalls that of the cities of 


* H Questions relatives aux Antiquités des peuples sémitiques,” p.51, 
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Pentapolis in Gen. xix., the people of ’Ad is represented by the legend 
as & race of giants of the same kind as those mentioned in Gen. vi. 4. 
In the same manner, also, in the Pheenician cosmogonies, the fathers of 
Amynos and Magos, the analogy between whom and the sons of Lamech ` 
we have just shown, are given as Titans; and the sons of Light, Fire, 
and Flame, the inventors of fire, descended from Genos and Genea 
(Qén and Qénath), as giants who transmit their names to the mountains. 
But what, above all, seems to me impossible, is not to sce (with Tuch, 
Baron Eckstein, M. Renan, and Mr. W. A. Wright) a parallel,—yea, 
I will say more, an absolute identification,—between “ Thubal the smith, 
forger of every instrument of brass and iron,” and the people of Thubal 
who sold at Tyre “slaves and vessels of brass in exchange for their 
merchandise.”* Tt is true that the people of Thubal—that is, of the 
Tibareni and the Chalybes, famous for their metallurgy from the 
remotest antiquity—are mentioned in Gen. x. 2 among the sons of 
Japheth. But this is not the only case in which Genesis gives us the 
same ethnical name .in two different genealogies, to express strata of 
different races which have succeeded each other in the formation of one 
and the same people. It will suffice to recall the Sheba of the race of 
"Ham (Gen. x. 7), and the Sheba, son of Yagtan (Joktan), of the race-of | 
Shem (Gen. x. 28). Besides, the genealogy of the Cainites in chap. iv. 
of Genesis and the cthnographical table in chap. x. are not derived 
from the same source; one is taken from the Jehovistic document, the 
other from the Elohistic. It is,-therefore, quite possible that there 
may have been a divergence between these two documents in regard to 
the origin assigned to Thubal. 
However, I can do no more than indicate this point of view here in 
' a summary manner. In a future essay, I purpose to consider the 
question as to the limits within which the authors of the documents 
made use of in Genesis, and its final editor, understood the universality 
of the Deluge. And I believe I shall then be able to establish, with 
substantial proofs, that there are two great families of nations perfectly 
well known to the Hebrews, and with whom they have frequently come 
into contact, who have been systematically excluded from the descent 
of the three sons of Noa’b,—just like the negroes, who were equally well 
known to the Hebrews,—and that because they were associated with the 
blood of Cain. These are, on the'one side, the most ancient stratum of 
the population of Palestine, anterior to the Kenf’nites, of whom the 
Bené- Yisrael found some remnants still existing, and who are always 
depicted in the Bible narratives in legendary colours, and most frequently 
as giants, Emim, Rephaim, Zamzummim, Zuzim, ’Anaqim, to whom I 
think we must add the people of ’Amaleq; and, on the other side, the 
metallurgic and very early civilised nations, speaking agglutinative lan- 
guages like those of the Akkads, the Elamites, and the Proto-Medes, 
whom it is usual to call by the name, more or less correct, of Turanians 
of ancient Asia. These two great branches of peoples—these two 
z : * Erek. xxvii. 13. 
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ethnical families—are those which appear to me to be represented in 
the fourth chapter of Genesis by the division of the children of Lamech 
into the sons of ’Adah and of Cillah, the luminous and the dark, a 
maternal distinction which seems to imply that of the races of the north 
and south. : 

If this theory were admitted, it would follow that the ethnical name 
of Thubal, traced back to the root y4bal in order to find for it a meaning 
in Hebrew, was the type according to which the names of the two other 
sons of Lamech had been artificially formed. These were also derived 
from the root yåbal, in such a manner that the name of the shepherd, 
Yabal, expressed the abundant fruitfulness of the flocks, and that of the 
musician, Yubal, the joyful noise (yúbel) of the musical instruments 
which he is said to have invented. ° 

In any case, the very nature and extent of the observations which 
the antediluvian genealogies of the Jehovistic document inserted in the 
fourth chapter of Genesis have just suggested to us by the details which 
they record of the personages mentioned in them, fully bear out what 
has been so well said of them by Mr. Philip Berger. According to this 
savant, indeed, the Théledéth of the Jehovistic source present to us the 
ancient Hebraic tradition of primeval times in a much older form than . 
those of the Elohistic source. They retain, in it, a much more legend- 
ary character, and have not been reduced to so rigorous a level in 
order to expunge from them everything that could have any resemblanco 
to a myth, or that deviated from the idea of a plain and precise human 
genealogy. 20 

Iv. 

I must now try to investigate the principle of the construction of the list 
of the patriarchs who lead on from generation to generation, from Seth 
to Nos’h. This new sphere of our researches will bring into view an 
` imposing mass of concordant ideas, which come from the four winds of 
heaven, and leave no doubt of the ancient community of the accounts 
of the early days of the human race among all the great civilized 
peoples of the old world. °For the number assigned by the Bible to the 
` antediluvian patriarchs, this agreement of the traditions of the most 
diverse peoples is manifested in a striking manner. They are ten in the 
account in Genesis, and with a singular persistence this number ten is 
reproduced in the legends of a very large number of peoples for their 
primitive ancestors, who are still enveloped in the mist of fables. To 
whatever epoch the legends carry back these ancestors, whether before 
or after the Deluge, and whether the mythical or historical side pre- 
dominates in their physiognomy, they present this essential number ten. 

The names of the ten antediluvian kings admitted into the Chaldean 
tradition have been handed down to us in- the fragments of Berosus, 
unfortunately in a form greatly altered by successive copyists of the text. 
I give à table of them parallel with that of the corresponding patriarchs 


of Genesis. 
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An Assyrian tradition, recorded by Abydenus,* places at the origin of 
that nation, previous to the founding of Nineveh, ten generations of 
heroes, who gave their names to as many cities successively erected. 
This same Abydenus, one of the Greek polygraphers who, during the 
time of the successors of Alexander, laboured unsuccessfully to render 
familiar to their fellow-countrymen the traditions and history of the 
peoples of Asia, appears to have recorded thus early the Armenian 
notion of a succession of ten heroic ancestors preceding Aram, the one 
who constituted the nation and gave it its name—a notion which was 
subsequently adopted by Mar-Abas Katiasa and the writers of the school 
of Edessa, and, after them, by Moses of Khorene,t the national historian 
of Armenia. The Greek Kephalién, a contemporary of the Emperor 
Hadrian, appears to have also related this tradition. 

The sacred books of the Iranians, attributed to Zarathustra, reckon, 
at the commencement of the human race, nine heroes of a character en- 
tirely mythical, who succeeded Gayémaretan, the typical man,—heroes 
around whom are grouped all the traditions of the first ages down to 
the time when they assume a more human and almost semi-historical 
character, This is illustrated by the Paradhatas of the ancient tradition, 
who have become the ten kings, PeshdAdians, of the later Iranian legend 
‘placed in an epopee by Firdtisi, the first terrestrial monarchs, “ the men 
of the ancient law, who nourished themselves with the pure drink of the 
haoma, and retained sanctity.” 

In the cosmogonic legends of the Indians we meet with the nino 
Brahmfdikas, making with Brahma, their author, ten, who are called 
the ten Pitris, or “fathers.” The Chinese reckon ten emperors, partakers 
of the divine nature, between Foo-hi and the sovereign who inaugurates 
` the historic times, Hoang-ti; and the advent-of this latter marks the 
tenth of the periods, Ki, which have succeeded each other since the 
creation of man and the commencement of “human sovereignty” on 
earth, Jin-hoang. Lastly, not to multiply instances unnecessarily, the 
Germans and the Scandinavians believed in the ten ancestors of Wodan 
or Odin, as the Arabs did i in the ten mythical kings of ’Ad, the para 
people of their peninsula. 

In Egypt the earliest times of the existence of the human race are 
marked by the reigns of the gods upon earth. The fragmenta of 
Manetho relative to these early periods have come down to us in such 
an altered state that it is difficult to determine with certainty the exact 
number of divine reigns admitted by this author. But the fragments 
which have reached us of the famous historic papyrus of Turin, which 
contained a list of the Egyptian dynasties traced in hieratic writing, seem 
to indicate expressly that the compiler of this canon reckoned as ten the 
gods who at the beginning had ruled over men. 

Nothing can be more striking than this constant repetition, among 
so many different peoples, of this same number ten. And the more so 
as the number concerned is indisputably a round one systematically 

* Eusebius, Chron -Armen p. 30, ed Mni; Moa Khoren, i 4. ti 4; of i 8. 
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. chosen. We have proof of this when we see this same number repeated in 
Genesis (in chap.xi.) for the post-diluvian generations from Shem to Abra- 
ham, or rather-——for the idea in the Septuagint version, which reckons 
here one name more than the- Hebrew text, appears better to repre- 
gent the oldest text—for the generations from Shem to Tera’h, the father 
of three sons who are heads of races,* in the same way as Noa’h, the tenth 
patriarch from Adam. And it appears that, in the book in which Berosus 
exhibited the Chaldean traditions, the first ten generations after the 
Deluge constituted a cycle, an epoch, doubtless still entirely mythical, 
forming a parallel to the ten antediluvian reigns.t Nevertheless we 
should seek in vain to connect the choice of this number ten with any 
of the refined speculations of the religious philosophies of paganism as 
to the mystic value of numbers. It is not in that later and already 
far-advanced stage of human development that the tradition of the ten 
antediluvian patriarchs has its root. It carries us back much further, 
to a time really primitive, in which the ancestors of all the races among 
whom we have found it still lived néar to each other, sufficiently close 
to explain this community of traditions, and had not yet become 
separated by dispersion. This epoch in the progressive march of know- 

` ledge is that at which ten was the highest number to which people knew 
how to reckon, and, consequently, the indeterminate number, that which 
served to signify “ many,” and to expréss the general notion of plurality: 
It is the stage at which the original quinary notation, supplied by the 
fingers of the hand, passed into the decimal notation, based on the 
digital calculation of the two hands, which latter system has remained, 
among nearly all nations, the starting-point of those more extensive and 
perfect methods of computation which no longer know any limit to 
infinite multiplication or infinite division. Now, it is important to 
remark that ten is the precise limit within which the indisputable 
affinities exist between Egyptian and Semitic nouns of number, and 
likewise that if there is any relationship between the same nouns in 
the langnages of the Aryans and those of the Semites,{ it is also con- 
fined within this limit. 

It is seen to, what a vast antiquity in the remote past of the Hania 
race we are carried by & comparison of the Biblical tradition of the 

patriarchs anterior to the Deluge with the parallel traditions derived 

-Jncontestably from the same source. 

Now the genealogy of the Cainites gives us seven names from Adam 
-to Lamech, who, like Noa’h, is the father of three heads of races; and 
-we have just shown that the genealogy of the descendants of Adam by 
Seth presents manifest traces of a systematic plan by which the seven 

names parallel to those of the Cainite line have been increased to ten. 

In like manner the Paradhftas of the Iranian tradition are seven, com- 

mencing with Yima, who was setae the first man. They became 
* Abram, Na'hor, and "Haran. Real Donets on Judi. 7. 2 


t The affirmative theory is maintained by Lapins E Delitasch, and Ascooll but it 
has been greatly ee, by the zeae labours of M. Goldsttloker, with whose conclusions 


Mr. Sayoe agrees. 
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ten only when, by a doubling analogous to that which the Biblical 
genealogy presents with regard to Adam and Enos, Gaydmaretan was 
placed - before Yima. Yima is. then only the fourth hero instead of 
‘being the first man, and before him are reckoned Gayémaretan, Haooshy- 
angha, and Takhma-urupa. In Egypt, though tho system of the 
compiler of the papyrus of Turin has admitted ten divine kings, those 
which were most generally admitted in the large sacerdotal centres, such 
as Thebes and Memphis, reckoncd seven,* and it scems that Manetho 
did the same. In the Chaldean tradition the notion of six successive 
divine revelations previous to the Deluge deserves our serious attention, 
for this number, and the manner in which they are produced, are of a nature 
to make us strongly suspect that originally onc of them must have been, 
reckoned for each reign or for each generation down to the patriarch 
in whose lifetime the cataclysm occurred. 

All these facts are so many indications of what Ewald has already 
caught sight of, that the figure assigned as the round number of the ante- 
diluvian ancestors has varied between seven and ten. The Indians also 
sometimes substitute in this case the number seven for that of ten, and 
#0 it happens that we find them admitting at the beginning seven 
Maharshis, or “ great ancestral saints,” and seven Pradjapatis, “ masters 
of the creatutes,” or primordial fathers. Of these two numbers between 
which the tradition fluctuated, the influence of the Chaldo-Babylonians 
has powerfully contributed to the final predominance of the number ten. 
They were, in fact, peculiarly attached to this number, in virtue of a 
calendarial system which we must pause for a moment to notice, the 
more so as it has not been without its influence on the formation of the 
names attributed to the antediluvian patriarchs in the Biblical genealogy. 


Y. 


According to the fragments of Berosus, the Chaldean theory 
admitted that the total duration of the ten antediluvian reigns had been 
120 sari, or periods of 8600 years, that is to say, 482,000 years. The 
tenth of this period is 48,200 years, or 12 sari, a period which, for the 
Chaldeans, constituted a celestial revolution, and, as it were, a true cos- 
mical day, for each of its sari contained 60 sossi of 60 years, just 
as the day was divided into 12 hourst of 60 minutes containing 60 
seconds. By admitting only 12 hours in the nychthemeron, instead 
of 24 as with us, the Chaldswso-Babylonians traced the division of the 
diurnal revolution of the sun on the plan of that of his annual 
revolution and of the zodiac. Consequently each one of the sari of the 
period of 48,200 years corresponded to a sign and to a month 
of the year, and also to an hour of the day. But this period itself 
was again multiplied by 12, and thus a more extended sidereal revolu- 


mate soverei asa and an enemy, Set, the murderer of Osiris 
+ The testimony of the olassio authors on this subject has been oanfirmed by the deci 
phering of thecuneiform texts. The Babylonians, and after them the i never 
new any other hours than the double houra, or i Babylonian hours” as the called 


them; they named them hasbu. 
QaQa2 
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tion was obtained of 144 sari, or 518,400 years. Movers has long ago 
recognised that the fact of the equivalence of the duration of the ten 
antediluvian reigns to ten periods of 12 sari established a relation 


‘between each of them and one of those periods, months or hours, of the 
greatest celestial revolution ; that thus the antediluvian patriarchs of 


Chaldea had been made to correspond to those solar mansions of the 


‘zodiac, maszaléth, which the unfaithful Hebrews, during the period of 


Assyrian ascendancy, worshipped, together with the sun and moon - 
and all the host of heaven,* and which the Chaldeans thus early desig- 
nated by those figures the use of which has come down to us through the’ 
medium of the Greeks. Classical antiquity moreover affirms that the 
Zodiacal Water-bearer is no other than Deucalion-Xisathros, the *Hasir 
“satra of the cupieform documenta, the just man saved'from the Deluge by 
the protection of the gods. 

This view is confirmed now that we know exactly. the Chaldæo- 
Babylonian calendar, and also the symbolic designations of its months, ` 
which are in, correspondence with cosmogonic myths. related in the form 
of. episodes, or reproduced by analogous myths, in the great heroic 
epopee of the city of Uruk, in which the chief character, Izdhubar or 
Gisdhubar, is a solar personification, and the twelve songs of which 
correspond to the twelve months of the year and to the twelve signs of 
the sodiac ; and now that we also ‘possess in its entirety the list of the 
gods who presided over the twelve months of the year, and who had 
been chosen for this purpose in accordance with the myth itself attached 
to each month. In fact, by this means we are now able to understand 
some of the essential features of the cyclical system which had assimi- 
lated the twelve months of the year to the twelve parts (of 48,200 
years each) of the great period of 518,400 years, and transformed the ‘ten 
antediluvian kings into representatives of ten of the solar mansions, 

, In conformity with. the indications of classical literature, the eleventh 


- month of the year (Shabat= January-February) is in that system “ the 


- month of malediction and of rain,” the month in connection with which 


the epopee of “Uruk gives the -story of the Deluge, and over which 


. presides the god Ramman, “the inundator.” If, then, the theory of 


Movers is correct, the creation of man and the first antediluvian reign. 
must have been made to correspond to the second month of the year 
and the sign of the Bull.’ And,-in fact, we ascertain that the second 
month of the year (Air= April-May) is- -consecrated to the god Hea, 
under the special title of “ lord of the human race” (bel-tenishéti). “The 
first month (Nisan= March-April) is “the month of the altar of the 
Demiurge,’+ and two gods preside over it—Annu, the primordial god, 
analogous to the Uranus of the Greeks ; and Bel, to whom i is attributed 
in an especial manner the formation of the organised universe. This 
month, then, is that of the Creation, or rather it closes the period of it ; 
it is the sabbath of the cosmic week embraced in the duration of tha 
creative work; and before it must be reckoned six days of the gods, or 


.* 2 Kings xdi. 5. A + In Acoadian, iw bara sggar. -3 
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six periods of 48,200 years, which would accord. with the* notion set 
forth by the Jews of the Babylonish captivity and propounded in the Tal- 
mudic treatise Résh-hdshandh, that the creation was commenced at tho 
autumnal-equinox. Just as the first king or the first man corresponds 
to the second month and the second sign of the zodiac, so the third 
eign is that of the Twins, and to this sign and to the third month 
(Sivan=May-June) corresponded the legend of the fratricide and of 
the founding of the first city, connected by the Bible with the second 
human generation. ‘The fifth month of the year is “ tho month of fire,” 
tho fifth sign that of the Lion, which personifids the igneous principle ; 
and the fourth of tho antediluvian kings is called, in Berosus, Ammend6n, 
and in the native documents ’"Hammanu, “the burning, the fiery.’ 
These facts being granted, can tho following be regarded simply as the 
result of a fortuitous coincidence? The ninth sign of the sodiac is the 
Archer; the tutelar deity of the ninth month of the Chaldzo-Baby- 
lonian year is Nergal, the warlike and armed god par excellence ; tho 
` Semitic name of this month (November-December) is Kisiliy, plainly 
derived from the name of the constellation of Kest/, or “the strong, 
arrogant man,” who is several times spoken of in the Bible. But 
according to the cyclical system which we are reconstructing, the ninth 
month and the ninth sign must correspond to the eighth of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs; and in the genealogy of Genesis this patriarch receives 
the name of Methushela’h, “ the man armed with the arrow, the archer.” 

Critics have been struck, and could not fail to be, by the exact 
number of 865 years attributed to the life of "Hanoch, who at the end 
of this time is taken to heaven. Starting from the idea that this 
number is that of the days of the solar year, Ewald has laboured to 
show in ?Hanoch an ancient god of the renewing of the year. Here 
considerable caution must be exercised with regard to one part of the 
opinion of this illustrious interpreter. For the Hebrews the year was 
exclusively lunar, and of 854 days; for the Chaldwo-Babylonians it 
contained 860 days, excluding the five days which the Egyptians added 
by way of epact to the telve months of thirty days. Consequently 
the number 365, which would coincide with that of the days of the 
year in an Egyptian or Hebreo-Egyptian tradition, does not present the 
same agreement in a tradition which is cssentially Hebreo-Chaldean. 
Besides, in order that 7Hanoch should be' placed at the commencement 
of a new year in the calendarial system of Genesis, which commences 
the year at the autumnal equinox, it would be necessary that Adam 
should correspond to the sign of the Ram, and not to that of the Bull; 
and by this means the Deluge would no longer correspond to the 
Water-bearer. It is not with the number of the days of the year, then, 
that the life of "Hanoch coincides, but with that of tho days of the 
astronomical revolution of the sun, which the Chaldeans reckoned first 
as 865 days, and afterwards, when their knowledge of the sidereal mo- 
tions had made progress, at 8654 days, and to which they adjusted their 
civil year of 860 days, the only one ever used by them, by means of a 
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cycle of intercalation. Besides, it is impossible not to recognise that 
all the figures relating to the life of “"Hanoch bear traces of a sym- 
metrical arrangement which manifestly discloses a purpose of symbolism ; 
for he is born when his father Yered is 162 years old (9 x 6 x 8); he 
becomes the father of Methushela’h at 65 years (7 + 6 x 5); and after 
this he lives 800 years more, until the time when “he is taken to 
heaven for having pleased God, while angels of heaven fall to earth on 
account of their transgression.”* He is, moreover, the seventh of the 
patriarchs, reckoning from Adam, and the manner in which the Epistle 
of St. Jude lays stress upon this peculiarity in referring to a passage of 
the apocalyptic and apocryphal book to which the name of ’Hanoch | 
bad been attached shows that the Jewish tradition did not hesitate to 
give to this circumstance a symbolical interpretation. In the Chaldean 
tradition tho reign of the seventh antediluvian king, who corresponds 
to ’Hanoch, is marked by the last of the divine revelations, and among 
the tutelar deities of the months, the god of the eighth month, to whom 
is related this seventh of the primordial monarchs, is “ Maruduk, the 

- herald of the gods;” lastly, the month itself is called “the month of 

. the opening of the foundation.” Now, if the name of "Hanoch charac- 
terizes this patriarch as the “ initiator,” the “introducer” par excellence, - 
it is, as I have already said, in connection with the spiritual life ; he is 
a type of justice, of pure life and prophetic sanctity. Hence have arisen, 
all the legends which Judaism has grouped around his name; and hence 
algo the local traditions of Iconion in Lycaonia, in which he was known 
under the name of Annakos, represented him asa prophet.t ’Hanoch, 
who, we are told, was deified, like Seth,t thus comes, by the easential 
features of his physiognomy, to have a singular likeness to the Baby- 
lonian Maruduk, “the herald of the gods,” the revealer par excellence, 
the usual medium of communication between the master of supreme 
wisdom, Hea, and the human race; whose planet (Jupiter) watches 
over the maintenance of justice in the world, and as such receives from 
the Jews the appellation of Cedeq; who (finally) “ walks before Hea”’§ 
as ’Hanoch “ walked with God.’’|| But Maruduk was originally a solar 
personification, and has always retained something of this character; his 
name is nothing else than a Semitic corruption of the Accadian Amaru- 
tuki, signifying “ splendour of the sun;” thé solar number of 865 years. 
is therefore specially suited to him, and it seems evident to me that the 
Hebrews, in attributing this length of life to "Hanoch, have borrowed it. 
from a foreign computation in which it was founded on the assimilation, 
of the seventh patriarch to the tutelar deity of Babylon. 

Let-us now remark, on the one hand, that Maruduk is a god who is 
reputed to have reigned on the earth, at Babylon, where his tomb was 
shown; and, on the other hand, that he is the last of the solar personi- 
fications placed in the cycle of the gods who preside over the months. 

* 9, Iron., Adv. Hares, iv. 16.2. + Steph. Byx , vo. 'Ixérior ; Buid., vo. Narrarós. 
t Suid, vo. Z408. $ ‘‘Cuneif, Inscr. of West. Asia,” t. iv. pl 30, 3, reverse, L 49-45. 


|The expression ‘to walk before God” is used 'in the Poritatench (Gen. xvii. 1) as a. 
synonym of ‘to walk with God.” i ; 
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And the succession of these solar personifications in the progress of the 
calendar is essentially significant; it expresses the principal phases of 
the revolution of the sun, his alternations of power and weakness. First, 
he is, in the month of Duz, at the time of the summer solstice, “ Adar 
the warrior,” that is to say, “ the sun of the south,’ the noonday sun, 
he who, as Adar-malik, corresponds to the Moloch of Phonicia and 
Palestine; the implacable summer sun, who at the hour of noon, when 
the intensity of his heat reaches its culminating point, devours the pro- 
ducts of the earth, and whom human victims alone can appease; he 
who, in short, at the commencement of the month of Dus, kills Dumuxi 
(Tammuz-Adonis), the young and gracious sun of the spring.* Three 
months afterwards, in Tashrit, at the autumnal equinox, he is Shamash, 
“the supreme and equitable judge of heaven and earth,” “the director,” 
“the law which binds the obedience of the countries,” the sun of 
the equinoxes, who equally divides day and night, making a just and 
moderate use of his power. To him succeeds Maruduk, in the month of 
Ara’hshamna, by which time the adverse power of the sign of the Scor- 
pion predominates—the montheach day of which sees the energy of the sun 
diminish, and causes him to descend a step towards his annual decline. 
Maruduk, the adversary of the demons, is consequently, at that time, 
the sun who is still contending with the progress of the principle of 
darkness and of winter, but who in the end will succumb in the struggle. 
He has been chosen to preside over the eighth month (October- 
November), as being one of the solar gods whom mythology represents 
as smitten with a periodical death, each day at the hour of evening, 
when he, like the Greek Herakles, ascends the funeral pile of the west, 
and each year at the beginning of the season of winter. Moreover, 
Nergal, the god of death, whose name primitively signifies in Accadian 
“the ruler of the tomb,” né-urugal, is the god who takes his place and 
succeeds to his dominion in the month of Kisiliv, “the month of thick 
clouds or mists,” t the month ending with the winter solatice, the precise 
period of the annual death of the sun. 

. These successive links, this course of deterioration, are reflected in 
the construction of the genealogy of the antediluvian patriarcks of the 
line of Seth, so far at least as we are able to judge of it in the skeleton 
state in which it has reached us. But its sense is completely changed. 
That which was the expression of the phases of the solar revolution in 
the cycle of the gods of the months, among the Chaldeans—that which 
in their tradition concerning the antediluvian history was a fatal and 
chiefly physical evolution of the existence of the world—becomes a 
purely moral decadence of the whole human race, which “ corrupts its 
way” by sin, ceases to listen to the divine precepts, and by the accumu- 
lation of the faults of its free-will excites the wrath of God, bringing 
upon itself the terrible punishment of the Deluge: ‘The evolution 
passes into the spiritual order and becomes the occasion of a teaching 


x E fap wd rol Odpous dracpetrat,—Laurent. Lyd., De Acns., ii. 44; p. 212, ed. Rosther. 
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of the mc&t exalted kind. The symbolical dtess hab remained thé 
same; but instead of covering, ab with the Chaldeans, naturalistic 
myths, it is the figurative covering of truths of the moral order, — 
freed from all coarse admixture with the physical order. The inspired. 
writers, here as throughout the opening of Genesis, have set the first 
- example of the precept, afterwards to be formulated by St. Basil: they. 
have taken the golden vessels of the Gentiles, to make them serve for 
the worship of the true God. 
Thns, Enoch is no longer—like Maruduk, some of whose features ie 
has retained in his physiognomy—the sun who is still contending 
against the progress of the power -of winter, and who in the end will | 
guccumb in the struggle: he is a just man who, alone in his day, 
“ walka with God,” whose piety and sanctity contrast with the corruption: 
‘which reigns already among his contemporaries, even in the chosen line. 
Therefore he does not remain on earth so long as any other of the 
‘Sethite patriarchs, for God translates him out of a world unworthy..of 
him.* After his removal corruption reigns on earth without counterpoise, - 
. and hastens the divine vengeance. And the last two names in the 
genealogy of the descendants of. Seth, down to the time when justice 
and piety reappear with Noa’h—the names of the son and grandson of 
?Hanoch (Methushela’h and Lamech)—no longer express by their signifi- 
cation anything but ideas of violence analogous to those implied by the 
-names of the descendants of Cain, At this'period we even find “ the 
man of God” (Methushaél) in the race of the cursed, correaponding t 
“the man with the arrow” (Methushela’h), or “the murderous man,’ 
registered in the line of the blessed son. ‘There is in this latter con- 
‘trast—which’ differs from the respective characters of the rest of the 
genealogies—something through which: we catch sight of a design. to 
exhibit the Sethites as. perverting themselves to such- a. degree as to 
become worse than öven the Cainites. 
‘IT will not pursue.these observations further, having already dwelt too 
“long on them. Our knowledge of the subject as yet presents too ‘many. 
lacunæ to-allow, us to reconstruct in its entirety a very complicated 
calendarial system, which certainly goes back to an ancient date,- but 
which, far from being primitive, bears on the contrary -the stamp of 
thé refinement of a long sacerdotal culture, to which even several alluvia 
of artificially-combined legends appear to have contributed. It is suf- 
ficient to.have shown its existence, and to have settled ‘several points 
which enable us to understand in part its essential economy.. What.was 
important for our subject. was to show that the Chaldeans had placed 
the ten antediluvian patriarchs in ten of the solar mansions, and that 
there is.reason to believe that this conception had exercised an, influence 
on the formation of the list of these patriarchs in the Hebraic tradition, 
such as it was found and accepted, first by the writer of the Elohistic: 
document, and afterwards by the final editor of Genesis. 
._ An influence certainly Chaldseo- Babylonian had caused this cyclical 
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and calendarial conception to find its way into the Iranian*Mazdeism. 
There it has produced a system of the same nature, but more simple, 
and using numbers less vast, which we find set forth in the thirty-fourth 
chapter of the Bundehesh. The twelve millennia among which tho 
existence of the world is apportioned, down to the final defeat of the evil 
spirit and the resurrection of the dead, are each placed under the 
empire of one of the signs of the zodiac. The creation takes place 
under the Ram, and the first three signs correspond to the first cosmic 
age of three thousand years which elapsed between the creation of the 
universe and the formation of man. ‘This latter event takes place at 
the commencement of the millennium of the Crab, that is to say, of the 
sign to which in the Biblical genealogy corresponds Enos, the second, 
primordial type of man, the repetition of Adam,—the sign under the 
auspices of which the Chaldean calendar places the month of “ the gift 
of seed.”* The empire of the three signs of the Crab, the Lion, and 
the Virgin embraces the three thousand years which Gayémarctan and 
the typical bull pass on the earth, sheltered from the reach of evil. The 
advent of the power of Angrémainyus marks the opening of the millen- 
nium of the sign of the Balance, which was formerly that of the claws 
of the scorpion, or still earlier that of the first scorpion. The spirit of 
evil stirs up the scorpion, who smites with death the typical bull, and 

` thirty years afterwards he succeeds in slaying Gaydmaretan; the 
Chaldean epopee of the city of Uruk, in the song corresponding to the 
same sign, represented its hero as attacked by sickness, in order to bo 
cured of which he was obliged to resort to ’"Hasisatra in the place to 
which the gods had translated the latter that he might live for ever; 
and at the same time as losing his friend and counsellor Hea-bani, the 
man-bull, who was smitten with the poisoned sting of a bull-fly (ut- 
bukku). In-the chronology of the Bundehesh the rest of the millennium 
thus commenced is filled by the birth of Mashya and Mashydna, by 
their first descendants, ‘and by the reign of Yima; yet earlier the whole 
of it was attributed to Yima,t at the time when he was still regarded as 
the first man. The millennium of the sign of the Scorpion is taken up 
by the reign of Ashi-Dahfka, a terrestrial personification of the evil 
principle. That of the Archer is inaugurated by the defeat of this 
tyrant by Thraetaona, the armed and fighting hero, and ends with the 
prophetic mission of Zarathustra. The last three millennia, those of 

-the Goat, the Water-bearer,and the Fishes, form the period, not yet ended, 
of the times subsequent to the revealer of the law, just as, for a Chal- 
dean of the time of Nabukudurriugur (Nebuchadnezzar), or contemporary 

` with Seleucides, like Berosus, the duration of the post-diluvian mythical 

ages, and of the fully historic times which had followed them, had not 
yet exhausted the period of 48,200 years corresponding to the last 
month of the year and the last sign of the zodiac. 

Faancors LENORMANT. 
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PERSONAL PROPERTY, DEBT, AND 
INTEREST. 


HY is it needful at all to discuss this subject? To that question 
a reader may justly desire a reply; which is not at all super- 
fluous. It shall be given explicitly and as concisely as the case admits. 

The received doctrine and existing law concerning private property 
and its rights, however ancient, however widely spread, however unani- 
mously accepted by economists as axiomatic, yet fails to convince 
certain minds ; fails to arreat the secret growth of theories fundamentally 
hostile to European commercial morals ; theories which eat like a canker 
in many active intellects, and make the poorer believe that the rich are 
vampires who suck their blood. The notions, more dangerous because 
vague, which underlie every form of Socialism and Communism, are 
fostered less by the ignorance of the self-educated than by the enthu- 
siastic dogmatism of a few consciously philanthropic minds—highly 
cultured and somewhat eccentric—who justly dixcern existing evils, and 
too readily believe that their own philosophy can bring the cure. 

As no direct attack on individuals is intended, no one will be quoted ; 
nor is it at all asserted that every objection here combated would be 
advanced by A or B as just. Yet it may be allowed to remark, that 
Communists in general, so far from being convinced by the writings of 
our political economists, seem to be only irritated and inflamed by them. 
The phenomenon is ascribed by the present writer to an insufficient 
development of first principles. Economists are so eager to press on 
towards practical inferences, that they too easily assume that their 
underlying axioms are accepted universally. 

A second reason may be assigned why some minds scornfully. rebel 
against the received foundations of personal property ; namely, because 
the current morality of commercial men struggles hard to obliterate the 
legal distinctions between moveables and land, as property. The vehement. 
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assertion of Proudhon, “Property is theft,” has a terrible element 
of historical truth, while property is understood (as in French) to mean 
property inland. Hence, when our commercial reasoners pertinaciously 
assert that we ought to assimilate these two, essentially different, forms 
of property, eager opponents are apt to adopt their doctrine, and involve 
personal property in the same condemnation—* It is theft.” 

It will not take many lines, nor (it is hoped) be a severe trial to a 
reader's patience, if we retrace the bases of private property. Human 
life would be a scene of perpetual violence in the struggle for food and 
raiment, unless it were recognised by the moral sense of every commu- 
nity, that the necessaries of life which a man or a family earns by 
labour are the sacred right of that man and his family. Probably no 
sane man hesitates to allow private right so far. We may add, that if 
food or clothing has been gained by cultivating a definite piece of land, 
all the neighbours will regard the cultivator to have a prior right over 
it with a view to future cultivation: not indeed an absolute right, for 
there may be special reasons why the community need this piece; but, 
in that case, if the cultivator be ejected, he must in some way be com- 
pensated. The general result is an agreement of opinion, that the 
right of an individual to the fruit of his labour, and his prior or special 
right to the land which he cultivates, is sound in moral basis, and earlier 
than any conventional law : insomuch that law, as soon as it is established, 
ought to acknowledge this right as a pre-existing reality. Other rights 
law may create; they are then gnly conventional, however important 
and venerable through long time: but these primitive rights are no more 
a creation of law than the right to breathe, to be in health, and to be 
virtuous. 

When food is gained by the capture of wild animals, or by. the 
gathering of wild fruit, obviously the private right becomes doubtful, as 
soon as the community feels painfully the scarcity of such animals or 
such fruit. Therefore the complete idea of private right is not finally 
attained, until human effort visibly causes the food to exist, as in the 
tending of tame cattle or poultry, and the planting of crops. It suffices 
here to insist that, after excepting all that is any way exceptionable, 
every sane disputant will admit that there remains a personal right to 
some forms of property, which right is purely moral, independent of law, 
and notconventional, though it has, and ought to have, the sanction of law. 

But the Communist (or whatever other title ought to be given to the 
adverse disputant) may now step in, and say, that he does not concede 
the right of private property unlimited in mass. If by diligence and 
skill in cultivation, or by the accident of soil, a single family have 
housed enough food to feed three families for the year, why should it 
be allowed to act the glutton, or to waste food which others may need ? 
Onght not the community to insist that the superfluous food shall be 
saved for the use of the less ‘skilful or less fortunate, who else mune 
starve? The question certainly deserves a reply. 
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If, to take the simplest illustration, we imagine the | case of Lapland 
or Greenland, where each family is expected to supply ‘all its own 
wants, without depending on a market, -the reply might be—that no 
one denies the moral duty of feeding the utterly destitute out of our 
abundance, and that this duty is always cordially recognized in every 
such primitive stage of existence. Nevertheless, the community would 
not be benefited—on the contrary, it would be demoralixed—if the doc- 
trine were established that the superfluous food was’ not to be accepted 
by the destitute as a kind gift, but might justly be seized by them as a 
right. Such doctrine would dispense with gratitude on the part of tho - 
receiver ; but gratitude is an ennobling virtue, and a valuable cement of 
society. It would also lessen or destroy the blessed pleasure of giving, 
when gift was absorbed in seizure. The chief pleasure of wealth is not 
in personal indulgence; but much rather in its beneficent application ; 


- and the stimujus'to labour’ beyond the absolute need of one’s ‘own 


family would be lessened, if no right of giving were reserved for him 
arhose energies amass the stores requisite for relieving want. But when 
we pass into a more advanced phase of human society no question can ` 
arise that all ‘the food which is raised must not, and will not, be con- 
sumed by the food-raisers, who aré only a part of the community. If 
there were the slightest danger of it, somè Jaw would be framed to meet 
the case; but the perishable nature of food makes it cettain that’ so 
much of it as can be spared will be quickly and gladly exchanged for 
other needful, desirable, or more durable articles ; and whatever may be 
the ruling power (for in this stage every biman community has some 
government), it iş necessarily concerned to save its citizens from starva- 
tion, and to avert from itself their despair. Or we may put a test-case ` 
thus. , Suppose a small island moderately peopled with'none but indus- 
trious citizens, who live in ‘close relations with a chief or prince; and 
that a fleet of canoes. is cast on the shore, full of strange men’ who have 
exhausted their. provisions,’ The island chief at once foresees the danger 
of destitution. begetting violence ;-and, if he have little pity for foreigners; 
yet he is urged by prudence, to impart food*and kindness to them; in 
‘which way the evil contingent on their unwelcome ‘arrival is reduced to 
the least threatening shape. -But here. again, while the form of~the 
relief given differs little from that òf a Poor Law in a country free 
from chronic pauperism, it cannot be sound ‘morality to deny that 


` the food bestowed on- these unfortunates is strictly a giff. -Common 


sense and Nature’command them to be thankfal,—to be grateful,—for 
their hospitable reception. A moral system is spurious, which would 
say to them: “These islanders have more food than ‘they need ; but 
you need it: therefore you have a right to take it, and owe them‘ no 
thanks for it.” The heart of‘mankind spurns such doctrine; and hereby - 
‘admits that even superfluous food is the proper right of those whose 
energies have raised and stored it. No doubt, genérosity is a duty and 
a noble virtue; but generosity cannot act, if we have not something 
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that is our own to give or to withhold. ‘The doctrine that superfluous 
necessaries are not private property, annihilates—here as in the former 
ilustration—generosity as well as gratitude, and depraves mankind. 
Much more therefore must it be admitted and maintained that stores of 
other materials which are not so directly ean as food may justly 
become the private right of an individual. 

The moment we admit any dispensable articles to be private property, 
we implicitly and logically admit that they may be exchanged for other 
articles which are the private property of another, unless such exchange 
entail harm or danger to some third person or party. The community 
might well object if one of the citizens bargained with a foreigner to 
import some beast or bird from which damege was feared—as weasels, 
foxes, kites,—which did not as yet exist in the land; or if he wished 
to import explosive substances, as gunpowder and dynamite, of which 
few had experience ; or again, if he tried to introduce intoxicating herbs 
or liquors in many ways dangerous and deadly. But except when the 
article to be received in exchange threatens mischief to othera, the 
right of private property carries with it the right of exchange and the 
right of refusal; that is to say, the two who barter are the arbiters as 
to the terms of exchange. This. year a man may give five pounds of 
wheaten grain for one pound of iron; next year he may get two pounds 
of iron for the same quantity of wheat. So long as each side acts 
voluntarily, he prefers what he accepts to what he gives: and this fact 
justifies the bargain on both sides, even when it is far more profitable 
to the one than to the other; os, when a savage gives dyewood and 
spices in lavish quantity for a glass mirror and a necklace of beads. It 
might be more generous in the civilized trader to accept leas or to give 
more; though it is hard to commend him for a freer bestowal of such 
trinkets, and equally hard to censure him for accepting, in any abund- 
ante what is freely offered and will not be missed. But our present 
question is not whether the exchange is generous on either side, but 
simply in what case it is yust; and to satisfy justice, it suffices that the 
things’ exchanged should þe rightful property, and the exchange be 
strictly voluntary. Of course, if the thing given be noxious, and the 
person accepting do not know it to be noxious, or indeed do know 
it, but is a slave to evil appetite—as in the buying of intoxicating 
drinks—a severe moral censure may then rest upon the seller, but the 
imputation on him is something else than commercial injustice; it 
comes rather under the criminal than the civil code of morality. 
Putting such exceptional cases aside, we obtajn the general result, that 
the law of every community must recognise as legitimate such exchanges 
of property as are voluntary to the parties exchanging. 

A result which might be called contingent, only that it is too 
uniform of occurrence, is great disparity of wealth in a community 
which has much mercantile activity. Until elaborate machines are 
devised—an event which can only happen in a later stage—the differ- 
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ence between man and man in producing food and useful articles, is not 
very great; though there must be variety of skill, strength, and industry, 
besides that some will be impoverished by illness, or vice, or accident. 
But intelligence in carrying goods to the most profitable market pre- 
sently enriches some far beyond the scale of others, who are either 
deficient in enterprize, or miscalculate. Thus, except where chieftains 
become rich ‘by seizing on the wealth of the industrious, the earliest 
great fortunes are ordinarily the fruit of commerce. Here again the 
Communist strikes in with his objections, which we desire frankly to 
meet. He says: First, I denounce as fraudulent and detestable the 
buying cheap to sell dear; and nesi, I condemn large private fortunes 
as a danger and mischief to the community, and should rejoice to see a 
‘limit set by law, not only on the area of land which one man may 
control, but also on the amount or value of moveables which may be 
the private property of an individual. 

The latter objection does not seem to be absolutely, nor in principle, 
unsound, however overstrained. No men can claim a natural and 
absolute right to property unlimited in amount. The right, so called, 
is conventional; has rather crept into law by inobservance, than been 
deliberately sanctioned., In any small State, such as were the petty 
republics of ancient Greece, an over-rich man was often dangerous to 
the public institutions. Wealth might hire trained soldiers from across 
the border, who in the course of a single night might surprize the citadel, 
occupy the Town Hall, and proclaim a Revolution under the despotism 
of the rich adventurer. Out of such dangers arose the celebrated Law 
of Athens, called Ostracism ; a law which was perverted from its original 
purpose, but not the less sagaciously designed. When a citizen was judged 
- dangerous to the peaceful and safe existence of the Constitution, he 
was commanded to betake himself into exile, for no other offence than 
that he was dangerous. In fact, mere wealth did not constitute tho 
sole danger; but it was sure to be joined with manifest ambition 
and political partisanship. Without large wealth, however, no citizen 
could be formidable to the State. The elder Cato at Rome is said 
to. have augured the early fall of the Republic, when he heard how 
large a sum had been given for a fish in the market. He well knew 
how the Roman institutions would be perverted, when an ambitions » 
man could buy one class of voters by bribes, and drive away another - 
.class by hired bullies and Jingoes. In City States, with poor voters, 
the danger was felt far more acutely than is possible in our vast political 
communities ;.yet it is most certain that great wealth often disturbs 
and depraves us moderns. For wealth hes prodigious powor to misdirect 
industry, to secure impunity in breaking the law, and to pervert the 
free action of voters: nor need we add, that the enormous ‘social and 
political power which wide property in land confers, obviously vests in 
the State a right to limit the area which one man shall control. When- 
ever the legislature sees adequate reason to lay down a limit even for 
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personal property, there will certainly be no just ground for outcry 
against such legislation as Communistic. But in fact a modern Parlia- 
ment so minded would be likely to decline drawing any hard and fast 
line, where Nature cannot suggest a scientific limit ; but would aim to 
discourage huge fortunes by taxing them on a scale of rapidly-increasing 
severity, and especially by making the legacy-tax weigh heavily on large 
bequests. Great experience has made it an axiom in the moneyed 
world, that very large fortunes not based upon land are sure to be 
broken up in the third generation. If accumulation went on in a second 
and third generation as rapidly as in the first, it is probable that some 
prohibitory law would be enacted. Against the celebrated effort of Mr. 
Thelluson to secure a portentous fortune to a distant successor, by a 
long delay, during which the interest should go on accumulating, law ° 
did interfere, and that effectually. a 

But when our objector attacks as fraud the buying in acheap market 
and selling where the article is dear, it is requisite to oppose him not 
only as erring fundamentally, but as teaching a spurious morality, which 
is not only false in fact, but also pernicious in tendency; for it inflames 
the envy of the poor into a fanaticism which is liable to explode in 
criminal and deadly violences. 

I proceed to establish my assertion that the objector is here funda- 
mentally in error. Excellent economists have so often dwelt on this 
topic, that it is hard to understand the gross ignorance of their argu- 
ments shown by some highly cultured men, except by supposing that 
these turn away from economists with so undiscriminating disgust, as 
never to have read what is advanced by them. For the truth is simple 
enough to reach the conviction of a child, that to buy where goods are 
cheap and sell where they are dear, is precisely what the wishes of the 
philanthropist, as much as the interest of the merchant, must dictate. 
Suppose Dutch merchants to know that wheat abounds in France but is’ 
sorely deficient in England ; and that for that reason they purchase wheat 
in France and aell it in England: they at once do a service to both 
uations. With the French it is in excess, and they are glad to part 
sith it for the price which they get. The English on the other hand are 
glad to give the higher price for it. To forbid such commerce entirely is 
intelligible enough, but is too arbitrary and absurd an idea for even a very 
great fool to blurt. But to pretend to approve of the commerce, and then 
claim that merchants shall not be remunerated for their expenses and 
their risk and advances of money and personal trouble, is merely an in- 
direct and less honest way of total prohibition. To impute fraud to the 
practice of buying at a cheaper price than you sell, implies that an honest 
merchant ought to sell at the same price as he bought; in other words, 
that he is to have no remuneration for his labour. Is it possible that 
any man, of high or low education, can think himself philosophic in 
putting forth so contemptible a folly? If the reasoner disapprove of 
buying where things are cheap and selling where they are dear, he seems 
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to suggest that it would be virtuous to buy where they are dear and sell. 
where they are cheap. The practical merchant takes goods from places 
where they are leas valued and carries them to places where they are 
more valued ; thus doing to both places a benefit, or at least gratifying 
the wishes of both. Our would-be’reformer knows that no commerce 
can exist except on these conditions: he is forced to approve of it in 
theory, yet he rails at the merchant whose instinct of gain giacoyen 
where his services are wanted, and acts upon that instinct. ` 
If it be said (as it often is said) that “no one intended to deny that tho 
` cost of carriage must be added to the price of goods, but merely to insist’ 
that they should not be sold for whatever they will fetch, and that their 
proper price is that which will fairly remunerate the merchant for all his 
“expenses and for his trouble;’’ such a half retractation cannot be ac- 
. cepted as at all sufficient. First.I claim that the disputant will utterly 
withdraw and disown the outcry against “selling in `a desrer market 
than that in which you bought ;” for without this the merchant cannot 
possibly avoid loss: he cannot get the “ proper” price thus .gracioualy’ 
allowed him. This mischievous parrot-cry against buying cheap and 
selling dear ought ‘to be retracted with humiliation; instead of which it 
is brought up again and again, after the Comment has made this con- 
cession about a “proper” price which permits the merchant to sell dearer 
than he bought. But next, what is to be understood by a proper price, 
by a fair remuneration? The phrases have no meaning, until some 
practical method is defined, which shall expound them. No one trader, 
however fair in mind,-can make a price for his goods, nor could that be 
desired by the public. .No process for it is suggested, nor is imaginable 
in practice, than that which exists in every market ; namely, by the com-: 
petition of sellers on the one side, and by the deiro and ability to 
purchase on the other side, a price is settled. It is naturally im-. 
possible for merchants to be equally remunerated in every market. Each: 
has to decide from the average of his gains whether it is worth while to: 
continue his work ; therefore to expect him to lower his prices in a par-- 
` ticular market, becana otherwise his gains there will be too large, has no 
shadow ‘of equity. .He will have plenty of opportunities of - being’ 
generous, if generosity is your topic. There is no abstract reason why 
his income should be £200 a year rather than £2000, nor.why his 
profit ehould be ten per cent. rather than fifty per cent. He has to 
take as little as the market gives him, and no one has aright to censure 
him for accepting as much as it will give him. In allowing him to get 
a fair profit, the disputant. has virtually conceded that the outcry against 
“ buying-in a cheap and selling in a dear market” was an outburst of 
folly and a practical slander; and that his whole objection is baseless. 
But if is now right to recur to the other topic, which denounced 
the poasession of. large private wealth as pernicious to the State, I 
have conceded that in special cases this is possible; but the concession 
very seldom avails to found an argument on ; for great wealth has also 
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great utilities. We take the mixed good and evil. Where the wealth 
is_earned by the individual possessor, other wealthy men are sure to 
exist by his side, and below them men more numerous and less wealthy, 
without any great chasm between rich and poor: and this is precisely 
the desirable condition for a community. If the summun bonum were 
that all should be poor, that is easily attained: we have only to become 
barbarians :—for all to be moderately rich, is not so easy. Perhaps 
there are among us men who, like Rousseau, think the savage state to 
be the noblest and best. In Greenland, in Tartary, in Kamchatka, in 
many parts of the Americas, in the great Desert of Africa, in Zululand 
also, this Utopia may be found. But if our refined disputants value 
culture and leisure, universal poverty will not suit them: they desire 
for a nation at least so much of superfluity that all may have compe-* 
tency ;—that is, wealth up to a certain point. A sound philanthropy is 
generally at the bottom of their hearts, which in this matter of property . 
are far wiser than their heads. If all that they mean is, that a nobler 
state than ours is imaginable—a state in which the world shall not be 
divided into patricians and plebeians, into idle and industrious, nor into 
headworkers and handworkers, and that there should be no chronic 
pauperism nor extreme destitution, nor, indeed, any such exuberance of 
wealth that the possessor, if earnest to use it well, becomes a slave to it ;— 
on all such matters they will meet no opposition of sentiment from the 
present writer. But not one of the miseries under which a cruelly large 
fraction of our nation suffers can be lessened by any vague and baseless 
talk against marketing and market prices, nor against wealth earned by 
the intelligence which guides vast concerns. So long as any pauperizing 
vice domineera, pauperism will reign triumphant; and thousands who 
have recklessly wasted their means will be liable to worse and worse 
demoralization if they drink-in the invectives of refined Communists 
against mercantile and manufacturing wealth. Many other reforms 
are needed, and will soon be earnestly undertaken, when the national 
craving for intoxicating drink is subdued: but while this vice con- 
tinues, nothing can hinder it, in the future as in the past, from 
perpetuating orphanhood “and pauperism, insanity, prostitution, and 
crime. The Communistic theory is a false light leading us aslay 
from the only hopeful remedies for the national disease. 

The same reasoners whose errors have been my topic hitherto, sitet 
uniformly attack Interest on Money, as a.fraud to the borrower. Mr. 
Ruskin’s crusade against the interest of money is no novel fact: his 
demand that the Bishop of Manchester will define Usury is reasonable 
enough. Of course he seeks to heap upon IJnierest all the odium 
accumulated against Usury in past ages and historical nations. It is 
cvery way to be desired, that this question, so vital to all modern 
industrial transactions, should be faithfully examined to the bottom. 
But before the question of Interest can be fandamentally dealt with 
here, many things need to be said on the prior question of Debt. 
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It is a reçeived doctrine that. every Government ought to defend the 
persons and property of its citizens. Some Liberals, who must be named 
with respect, as the late Joseph Hume, have been fond of saying that 
these are the only duties of Government: into that controversy we must 
not here enter. But evidently thé State which has to protect must 

`~ define what is property. In an American native tribe, the Chief accounts 
a deer killed by an individual to be the property of the killer; but our 
King William the Bastard on the contrary was likely to hang the killer, 
and counted the slain deer to be his own. © To this day our law regards 
hares and rabbits in no case to become the property of any man by his 
trapping or shooting them, Evidently it belongs to conventional law 
to define property in wild animals. The same remark holds of landed 
éstates, wild or tilled and planted. In different nations widely different 
laws exist concerning Janded tenure; and while we all see that one 
arrangement commends itself as more equitable and sagacious than 
another, each State has an equal right to define, according to its own ` 
light, the rights of individuals over land. Nevertheless, in each country 
the natives are apt to accept, as a law of morals and almost of nature, 
the special system of landed tenure which is there inherited. Just so 
with regard to another form of property, that which consists of debts: 
we are so accustomed to regard it as our obvious right to call upon the 
State to aid us in recovering our debts, as to forget that we ought not 
to assume as an axiom that this is.in every case a.duty of the State. 
One who sternly denounces usury, and includes herein all interest of 
money, has a right, if he chooses, to take a step farther in favour of the 
debtor. If his generosity carry him into invectives agaiust the heart- 
lessness of the man, who, having lent 20s. to a distressed peasant, 
sternly requires repayment of 21s. three months later, the same generosity 
may make him severe on one who exacted the 20s. without interest. To 
“take one’s brother by the throat, and say: Pay me that thou owest,” 
is certainly an ugly picture, and was drawn without any mention of 
interest. Thus we are forced to admit that reasons ought to be given 
why the law should, or should not, take upon itself fo aid creditors in 
recovering debts; and whether it should or should not take account of 
the misery which it inflicts on a debtor and his family. The English public 
is accustomed to calculate a man’s property not so much by the articles 
(comparatively few) which it sees, as by the rate at which they estimate 
him to live. One who has an appearance of four hundred pounds in 
household articles, and no visible source of gain, is perhaps expected ‘to 
have six thousand more in entries, whether of Government or other 
Stock: these constitute his property (for on land we do not now touch), 
and to say that the State ought to defend his upholstery and books, his 
china end his few silver articles, from thieves, but ought to decline the 
task of defending his debts—which are sure to be the bulk of his wealth— 
necessarily seems to us monstrous. Nay, for one class of debts we may 
ciaim a pre-eminent sacredness, namely, those of a trustee or custodian. 
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or partner. Even a barbarous legislator discerns the need of maintaining 
high reverence for the duties here involved, so long as the property can 
be even and described ; but when it consists in no particular articles— 
that is, when it is only an amount measured in money and registered in 
writing—laxer notions are natural to barbarians as to a creditor’s rights 
and the duty of the State to maintain them. 

A aternly moral legislator—say, a Lycurgus—who dreaded private 
wealth as a pest, and abhorred usury ; who saw in the lending of money, 
noi an ordinary process that facilitates industry, buf solely a philanthropic 
aid to casual distress, might well be severe on the wicked rich man 
who took the poor debtor by the throat in order to exact the principal 
of the debt; nay, he might be as severe as if the creditor had aggravated 
his wickedness by demanding interest also. Such a legislator might 
naturally, and from his own point of view reasonably, avow that the law 
of his State regarded nothing as property which was not visible and 
tangible. If a thief stole a kettle or a cow, the State would make him 
give back two kettles or two cows, and set him to earn their price by 
forced work. If a robber invaded a crop, and, after carrying it off or 
hurning it, occupied the field lawlessly, the State would punish him, 
and, if possible, exact restitution. But if an artizan is foolish enough 
to trust another with a kettle, without exacting prepayment, the State 
has something else to do than trouble itself in the matter. When the 
lender has been silly, he must suffer from his silliness: caveat creditor. 
So if a cultivator part with grain, he ought to insist on prepayment if 
the buyer be rich; but if the buyer be poor, and obtain the food as a 
loan, why should the State help the seller to take the poor man by the 
throat? Such logic in a simple-hearted and earnest lawgiver is in 
strict agreement with the only ideas of industry current in early times, 
when no one dreamed of great commercial companies, in which the 
partners could not know each other; when, indeed, no one could have 
any idea of wealth but as consisting in herds of cattle or large rooms 
crammed with useful articles, such as must accumulate when the wan- 
dering period of a tribe has ceased. No doubt, in a very early period 
stores were formed, nay, warehouses, containing agricultural implements, 
weapons of war, armour, raiment, and, ere long, ornaments of numerous 
kinds. But all the wealth imagined was visible to the eye; and all 
the industry imagined was either that familiar now in the poorest village 
of a Scotch island, or the work of artisans under the bidding of a 
prince. If we go back to the laws of early communities, such as the 
Hebrews, the Greeks, the Romans, to give weight to our condemnation 
of usury, we must not forget how alien to their conceptions was the 
modern idea of Debt as an all-pervading form of property. 

One who, with the heart of Rousseau, desires to carry Society back 
into primitive simplicity, may amuse himself by reconstructing in theory 
the whole industry of this country. This is what must instantly follow, 
if all interest on money be immoral gain and the State resolve to act 
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morally. Then no banker will be able to gain by lending money ; thus, 
the bankers will become, as of old, mere moneychangers and custodiens 
of valuable property, who must be paid for taking it in charge, just as 
in warehousing furniture. Every tradesman will be forced to trade from 
his own capital only; (which in many cases might not be at all the 
worse); and either manufacturers or merchants must be wholly out of 
pocket in the interval which necessarily elapses between parting with 
their goods and recovering the price. To get present money by mort- 
gaging goods will be impoasible, if payment of interest to him who 
advances the money is forbidden. Nor will the State be able, except by 
arbitrary screwing of rich men, to get advances for the expected taxes 
of the year, or on any sudden emergency. It will indeed, we presume, 
uso the sponge on its own debts, except the very last contracted ; of 
which the total interest may not have yet equalled the principal. It 
will forthwith have to form a real Treasury,—not a set of lords, clerks, 
and account books, but cellars after the pattern of the Bank of England, 
full of gold and other exchangeable valuablés, from which it will spend 
whatever it needs to spend, without deigning ever to ask a loan on 
interest. In a great public crisis, it will do as the Romans when dis- 
tressed by Hannibal ; it will ask a patriotic loan, to be repaid without 
‘Interest, as soon as the State is able; and when real public danger im- 
pends, no doubt the public patriotiem will answer to the call. At other 
times it would need to practise economy or to press hard on the rich. 
Immense as the change would be, it will be seen that the picture is 
not unfairly drawn to the advantage of our modern times ; nor does tho 
present writer at all think that we might not beneficially learn some- 
thing from antiquity and take some steps backward. If, when David 
Hume first began to write against our dangerous National Debt—aay, 
when it had reached fifty millions—a law had been passed, forbidding, 
under any circumstances whatever, to promise inferest on moneys ad- 
vanced for the services of the Crown, and appointing an early day at 
which the existing debt should be finally and faithfully discharged; I 
believe it would have been a just, wise, and highly beneficial enactment. 
I look with disgust and dismay at the lightheartedness with which we 
have imported into India the eminently Christian vice (begun by a certain 
Pope Sixtus) of mortgaging future taxes; while grief and dismay hardly 
suffice to express the feelings awakened, by our expropriation of Indian 
cultivators for their debts necessarily incurred. That Law ought to be 
merciless ; ought to take no account of a debtor's misery ; is no axiom 
with me. These lines are not written in any indiscriminate admiration 
of “ things as they are ;” much less in any admiration of our hugely 
overwrought credit-system. On the contrary for many years past my 
claim has been, that Law should-in many cases refuse to enforce what 
ought properly to be regarded as debts of honour. It is possible that the 
public ear may be more open to new suggestions than it was thirty years 
ago; and it may not be amiss to enter on the topic now. 
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Suppose a raon to enter a shop where he is known, and say: 
“ Would you kindly lend me half-a-crown? I have accidentally left my 
purse at home, and have no money to pay a cab.” When he obtains 
the halfcrown from the complaisance of the shopman, this is undoubtedly 
a debt of honour. The gentleman who does not defray it, and that 
speedily, will be visited with disgrace and contempt by all his equals, as 
soon as the facts are made known; but it does not therefore follow, 
that his debt of honour ought to be enforced by a court of law. 

Ifa poor man, upon his wife’s death, borrow a couple of pounds to 
aid him in the charges of her illness and burial, and promise to repay it 
as soon as he can, all will ontitle this a mere debt of honour. But if the 
lender exact a written promise that the money shall be repaid within, a 
year, it may seem atill highly doubtful whether the law ought to aid 
him to recover it by seizure of goods, if from any cause the borrower - 
fail to repay. In lending to a poor-man, the motive is not gain, but 
charity : how uncertain is repayment, every one must know, and the 
charitable act is marred by any enforcement. Caveat creditor, is 
here also a doctrine which may meet with support. 

In the early Roman Republic a state of things closely akin to slavery 
arose, when the law was used to compel poor debtors to work out the 
sums which their creditors estimated them to owe. In that case, inva- 
sions by border-enemies were the ordinary cause why the debtors werc 
in hopeless arredrs: charges of interest are supposed to have aggravated 
the oppression. But, it surely may be urged, law ought never to shut 
its eyes to such facts as hostile inroads or unfruitful seasons, nor to the 
power of an aristocracy that commands the soil to exact from cultivators 
a promise that they will take all risks on themselves, if even such promise 
have been recorded in writing. Many such thoughts may be suggested, 
while we think over the state of landed tenure in every part of the 
United Kingdom ; that is, if the Channel Islands be excepted. 

Again, let us imagine a case which, perhaps, was not rare in Scot- 
land sixty years ago, where more used to be thought of the personality 
of the man to whom money was lent than in England. A rich man 
has more money in his hands than he quite knows how to invest ; 
until, casting his eyes on an energetic young man, who is acquainted 
with business, but has no capital, it strikes him that it would be good 
policy and a‘ kind act to set him up in a little shop, exacting that at each 
year’s end he shall pay five per cent on the money advanced, while it is 
hoped that he will be able to make twenty-five and repay the principal 
in instalments. Is this, or is it not, a debt of honour? I say, Yes; 
it is so in the best sense, and also in the technical sense. Put a cruel 
supposition. The borrower, buoyed up by hope, marries; but in the 
second or third year falls ill; his affairs get into disorder, and he can 
barely feed a little family. Meanwhile his patron, who would not 
have been: hard upon him, dies; and is represented by an executor 
trustee, who has no right to be merciful and generous, but is bound 
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to exact whatever the law will justify. Ought it to be the law, that 
debts so contracted by one who had no property to mortgage for them, 
should be recoverable dn the same footing as debts in which no clement 
of charity or generosity was imagined? A debt into which charity 
" or generosity enters is a debt of honour, just as that of a son to his 
father, or of a brother to a brother. ` 
Widely different from this is a transaction of pure business, in which 
money is lent upon the credit of actual property, pledged for the debt. 
A man has a house which is estimated as worth #1200, and for a ' 
special object he wants £100 more than he can command. But by 
the forced sale of his house he might lose more than the £100, nor 
would purchase of the houso be convenient to the party from whom he 
asks the money. To mortgage the house is.an intermediate step, 
making its sale a mere contingency. The owner of the house will no 
more deserve pity, if through his failure to pay he be at last forced to 
sell, than if he had sold it in the first instance. Nor will the lender 
of the £100 be any more chargeable with cruelty for exacting a fulfil- 
ment of his bargain, then if he had reluctantly bought the house at a 
- somewhat reduced price under the pressure of its owner. Take another 
instance, which is one of every day. ‘A merchant sends abroad. goods 
_for which he has paid £1000, and knowing that his capital cannot be 
replaced for ten weeks, asks of a banker the accommddation of £1000 
for three months. If in the result the banker need to enforce the 
payment, it will be simply by claiming the value of certain goods lately 
sold, just as blamelessly as if he had in the first instance bought those 
goods. Notoriously such transactions are an enormous: facility to ex- 
change ; and it is by exchange that human possessions are economized 
and turned to service. What is useless in one place, becomes of vast, 
perhaps vital, value in another: and time is a most precious element, 
above all where mouths are to be fed or backs to be clothed. To make 
light of so grand an advantage as the economy of time in the distribu- 
tion of goods, and in the saving of workmen from want of employ, is 
quite unworthy of a well-informed man. He who would forbid a 
banker from thus aiding the all-important functions of production and 
distribution is bound to give overwhelming reasons. Yet to forbid 
the banker to take intercst (which in this case is called a process of 
discount) is virtually to forbid the transaction ; for without it, the loan 
could not be a process of business at all. To suppose such loans to be 
‘possible or desirable as matter of charity would be ludicrous. 
` Concerning’ shop debts, there are several things especial to be said, 
which. may show that to three parties—the merchants who supply 
country shops, the lower classes who frequent them, and the shop- 
people themselves, it would be beneficial to refuse them a power of 
recovering debts through a court of law, except under severe restric- 
tions, in part differing according to the nature of the article sold. At 
present nothing is commoner than that a shopkeeper is afraid to ask 
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payment of an aristocratic customer, or even to let him know how much 
he is indebted. In the Universities it used to be a common complaint 
that the shops inveigle young men into extravagantly long bills by 
keeping them in ignorance how much they are running up. So too in 
country villages the poor people are induced to frequent a shop by being 
allowed to get articlea upon credit, and thereupon the man who is bound 
to feed his family and pay good wages to the wife-who is his servant of 
all work, is fatally tempted to spend in personal indulgences—on tobacco 
or beer, or both—the money which is accidentally (one may say wrong- 
folly) left in his hands: ‘Then, once in arrear to the shop, his vicious 
propensity and the example of his fellows, keep him ever in arrear, and 
forbid his buying in any other shop, or refusing goods at the price 
charged to him, That shopkeepers should be able so to act, cannot 
conduce to their prosperity as a class; on the other side, that they 
should be afraid (as they very often are sincerely afraid) to ask payment 
of proud and pretentious customers, is a grave evil to them. The two 
Universities have long had the power to insist (if they chose to insist) 
that weekly bills should be sent in to the young mon, and duplicates of 
the same to the Bursar of the College; without which the payments 
should not be recoverable by law. This is no place to draw a bill in 
detail suitable for the case; but the object to be aimed at, should be to 
reduce bad debts to their mivimum by requiring the earliest payment, 
and demand of payment, for all articles that are bought for con- 
sumption or enjoyment. It does not suffice to make a good law of 
bankruptcy—if such a thing can ever be made—unless we also try to 
counteract the main causes of bankruptcy, unwise lending and shop- 
losses by bad debts. Shop debts stand on a different footing from 
those debts in which the lender ought to secure himself by a mortgage. 
The shopman does not intend to lend, but to sell; he delivers the article 
desired of him at once, and he is entitled to payment at once; yet 
various small inconveniences, especially uncertainty of the exact amount, 
often prevent immediate payment. If law could make the practice 
common of advancing sums on account to tradesmen, this would be a 
good work ; s0 too, by commanding that bills be sent in within a week 
to relieve tradesmen of the odium of sending them in. Bad debts and 
fear of them, besides complex accounts, wear out the health and spirits 
of the shop-keeping class very sorely. 

The unwise lending which causes bankruptcy has, alas! numerous 
forms ; and it seems inevitable that the modern habit of allowing inte- 
rest to depositors must widely stimulate bank directors to grant rash 
loans. It is now asserted that this cause largely perverted the City of 
Glasgow Bank. Be that as it may, it is not for nothing that murmurs 
arise against those depositors, who have accepted interest, being repaid 
to the last pound at the expense of the last pound of shareholders. 
Until better informed, I incline to think that the old system in which 
a depositor regards the banker as the custodian of his money and expects 
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no interest*on it, is the only sdund one; and that a depositor who has 
accepted interest ought to forfeit all right in any new calls to be made 
on the shareholders of a bankrupt firm. 

The general purport of this argument is, that our present laws carry 
zoo far the interference of the State on the side of recovering debts ; 
that while early communities regard as property'only tangible objects, we 
have run into an extreme of Jending State power to a creditor, with too 
little regard to the nature and circumstances of the debt. But there is 
another side of the question, which is apt to be overlooked, yet is of the 
utmost importance ; namely, the relation of debts to currency. With- 
out currency the entire machine of commerce would be stopped, just as” 
¢he heart would cease its action, if emptied of blood; yet the vast mass 
_of our currency is made by the people itself, according to its needs, 
through the intervention of debts, and does not consist in the gold coin, 
however vital the necessity of this coin, publicly guaranteed as sound. H. 
debt had no legal recognition, the trade of the country would probably need 
a hundred times the present amount of coin—more, in fact, than the world 
could yield. Bills transact nearly all the vast foreign trade, and cheq ues 
with Bank of England Notes, probably conduct ninety-six per cent. of the 
home trade. Bills and cheques order a debtor to pay, bank-notes promise 
to pay. The actual sums ordered and promised have their theoretic 
measure in gold coin, but only the smallest fraction of the total can 
ever be really paid in gold. 

This total currency is entitled Monsy by men of business ; but the 
money of the country is in no respect identical with its wealth. Every 
bill and every cheque virtually perishes the moment it has done its 
work, yet does not by perishing‘ lessen our totdl wealth. Its work is 
solely to facilitate exchange, a Ae function to highly PES 
industry. 

Neither Solon, nor Tiycureus, nor Moscs, nor Numa Pampilins; had 
any idea of such a currency as is now like life-blood to England, and 
naturally none of them can have even imagined our form of interest 
when they forbade usury. Butit may be altowed to remark by the way, 
that the Mosaic law does not forbid an Jeraelite to accept usury. of a 
Gentile; and that a parable attributed to Jesus charges it on a steward 
as guilty sloth, that he has not put his master’s money out to usury. 

Usury differs from legitimate modern interest, fundamentally, as 
follows :—The money in this case is lent to one so poor, that he has 
nothing to pledge for it, except such things as, being necessary to hia 
work and his life, he ought -not to pledge, any more than he ought to 
sell himself into slavery. The lending ought, if possible, to be an act . 
of charity, not a trade. If, as generally happens, the power of repay- ' 
ment varies with the elements, on which a crop depends, it is not 
equitable to enforce payment in a bad season. When such lending is, 
a trade, the nominal rate of interest will be high, for two main reasons : 

` first, because the risk is great ; secondly, because the personal trouble 
of the money lender is as great in these very~ small transactions as if 
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they were fifty times as large. The Indian money-lender is satd to be on 
excellent terms with ryots, where they are not allowed to pledge to him 
cither their land or their tools; where, indeed, only public opinion 
enforces repayment, as it is sure to do when the harvest has been good. 
It does not appear that any desirable end has been achieved by our 
courts, which have supposed stern Justice to demand our enforcing tho 
claims of the money-lender on the ryots. 

Interest, as paid to the debenture-holders of an English company, 
or as paid by an English merchant to a banker in the form of discount, 
has no moral element in common with the usury here described. It 
often is paid by a rich man to a rich man. Resting upon some pro- 
perty which is pledged for the loan, it is morally a contingent sale of 
that property; and, like sale, it is a mutual convenience. A merchant 
‘who desires accommodation does not go to a banker with the plea of a 
beggar: he does not ask for charity: he would scorn to receive the 
accommodation as charity: he wishes to pay what the banker regards 
as a just equivalent. To insist that he shall not pay for the advantage 
received, is an offence not only to the banker whose trade it insults, 
but also to the merchant, whose application it strives to turn into the 
plea of a distressed unfortunate. 

Until very recent years I did not know that an educated or philan- 
thropic man, in zeal to stigmatize Interest of Money, could go so far 
as to avow that a loan of £100 is completely and justly repaid by 20 
instalments of £5 each, at any distance of time. To adduce the 
name here would not be wrong, for Mr. Ruskin published his paper 
in delight: yet I am unwilling to reprint the name, for the gentleman 
is my friend. He boldly asserted that time made no difference: that 
£5 in present money is not more valuable than £5 to be paid ten years 
hence. This gross assertion of what is contrary to fact will rarely be 
put forth so boldly ; but it is logically necessary to every one who calls 
interest a fraud and an immorality. Nothing can be plainer than that 
£100 in hand may be a necessary factor of some harvest (of whatever 
sort) within the next six or ten months; but £100 due a year hence, 
is unavailing for this purpose. It is then evidently legitimate, that if 
I want the money at the moment, and calculate that it would enable 
me to effect a gain, I should be willing to pay something for the 
advantage, when the holder forfeits it by transferring it to me. If it 
is a mutual convenience, so much the better: the borrower, who 
applies for it, knows it will be a convenience, perhaps a very great one, 
to himself, and he does not wish to put himself under obligation to a 
lender, but to treat on terms of equality as in the ordinary market. 
What room is there here for the pretence of a moralist, to step in 
between two men who know their own means, their own wants, and 
their own desires,—and tell them that their bargain is immoral? The 
spectacle of such conceit is wonderful. 

F. W. NEWNAN. 


THE RELATIONS OF LIVING BEINGS 
TO ONE ANOTHER. 


N the preceding essaye* we have oousidered the relations of living ` 
beings to space (as revealed to us by Paleontology) and to time— 
as shown us by organic geography. ‘The inter-relations of living 
creatures, as enemies, as rivals, and as involuntary helpers, constitute a- 
third department of Hexicologyt not less interesting than the two 
others already treated of. 

There is one very general inter-relation which has been already 
pointed, out,t namely that between animals and plants, for animals 
cannot subsist without feeding directly or- indirectly on plants, while 
plants are nourished by the carbonic acid which the animal world 
gives forth in breathing. The inter-relations which are to be`here con- 
sidered however are of the more active character just referred to and 
result from predatory: habits, rivalry, or unintentional assistance. 
These relations may be grouped in twelve sets of inter-actions, seven of 
them favourable and five unfavourable. 

1. Thus, in the first place, one kind of organism may benefit another 
by serving that other as its food. 

2. One living creature may benefit another by destroying direct 
enemies of that other, which if not destroyed would prey upon it. 

8. An organism may benefit another by destroying indirect enemies 
of that other—that is by destroying rivals which tend to stave out, though 
. not directly to injure, the organism thus helped. 

4. One living creature may benefit another by involuntarily carrying 
it about, and so serving it as a vehicle for change of place. 

5. One animal sometimes benefits another organism by setae J 
feeding it in the process of feeding itself or otherwise. 

* OonTemponary Review, for January and February, 1880. 


+ eet habrt, state, or 
t Bee Oowrmxroaany Review, July, 1879, pp. 718 and 714. 
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6. One organism may serve another species by carrying its eggs or 
seeds which thus become mach more widely dispersed. 

7, An organism of one kind may benefit another organism by 
accidentally aiding the reproductive processes of such other organism— 
as insects aid many plants by their visits to their flowers. 

As to tho unfavourable action of some living beings on other 
creatures : 

8. One organism may injure another directly, by preying upon and 
devouring it. 

9. It may injure it by continuously living with it as a parasite. 

10. It may injure it by rivalry, by appropriating its food, and con- 
sequently by starvation. 

11. It may injure another by benefiting accidentally the enemies or * 
rivals of such other. 

12. Lastly its one organism may injure another by hindering its 
reproductive processes. 

In addition to these relations, living beings may either suffer or derive 
benefit from what is called mimicry—from being mistaken for creatures 
of another kind from that which they in reality are: a circumstance 
which, as we shall see, has relations with away striking peculiarities 
of form and colour. 

From the foregoing relations it is plain that the greater or less abun- 
dance of any kind of animal or plant has a necessary influence on the 
abundance of some other kinds of animals or plants—as speaking 
generally, no one kind can greatly increase without diminishing the 
abundance of some other kind. Consequently if from whatever cause 
varieties arise better furnished than were their predecessors for the battle 
of life, and if such favourable characters are transmitted to their offspring, 
a numerical extension of such new forms will occur, with a corresponding 
numerical restriction of some other forms, and thus a relation becomes 
established between the modifications of certain species and the abund- 
ance or scarcity of others. 

1. The first relation above enumerated in the foregoing lists is that 
by which one organism benefits another by serving that other as its 
food. 

It is obvious that no organisms can exist save where they can obtain 
their needful nourishment. 

Thus every carnivorous or insectivorous animal is doubly restricted in 
its range—Ist, and directly, by the supply of animals fit for its food; and 
2ndly, and indirectly, by the abundance of the supply of vegetable food 
needful for the existence of such animals. Therefore, if only for this 
reason, deserts must act as barriers to distribution. 

The swallow-tailed butterfly is rapidly becoming extinct in England 
through the drainage of the fens, which process tends to exterminate 
plants which its, larves need as their food. 

The extent of the range of animals of different kinds is constantly 
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enlargisg or diminishing by means of such inter-relations, which are Bo `- 
obvious that no more on this head need be said. 

But creatures may, as we. shall shortly see, provide special food for 
others as our milk-yielding herds, or crops of grain, yield food to us. 

2. Scarcely leas obvious is the benefit bestowed by certain organisms 
on others through the destruction, by the former, of enemies of the latter. 

Thus the abundance of cata (or other mice-eating animals) benefits 
certain humble bees, the nests of which are appropriated by mice to 
the detriment of the bees, with ulterior consequences to be noticed later. 
Thus, also, the destruction of small insectivorous birds, means the increase 
of insects. 

Again, certain plants are benefited by ants, which are not only 
inimical to caterpillars and aluga, or to other kinds of ants, which would 
destroy the foliage of such plants, but are even, by their numbers, voracity, 
and powers of biting and stinging, capable of protecting them from large 
animals, such as cattle, or even from man. For this purpose, certain 
plants (e.g., the Bul’s Horn acacia,* and some others) maintain standing 
armies of these active insects, being provided with special cavities which 
serve them for barracks and with special nutritive growths,which supply the 
rations for the army and can be eaten without detriment to the plant. 

Plants of the genus Triplaris have not only their trunks, but their 
smallest branches and twigs hollow, serving as the habitations of brown 
ants, which rush out in multitudes if the tree be touched or shaken, 
and bite furiously. 

Again, the Trumpet-tree (Cecropia peltata) has a hollow stem, which 
is divided into cells by transverso partitions. The ants gain access to a cell 
by making a hole from the outside, and then burrow through the parti- 
tions, thus getting the run of the whole stem. Some cells they devote to 
the reception of eggs, others to grubs, and others to pupe; while 
a queen ant will mhabit a cell by herself. If the tree be shaken, the 
ants rush out in myriads and search about for the molester.t But 
these ants do not live on any natural product of the tree directly ; 
but, strange to say, they bring inio it a herd of insect-cattle (scale- 
insects, like the cochineal insect), which they, as it were, milk, while 
the cattle, safely stabled in the cells, live by sucking the juices of the 
tree, which thus not only shelters, but also indirectly nourishes, its 
defensive army of ants.’ The milk of the scale-insects is a certain 
honey-like fluid. which they secrete, which exudes from them, and 
which the ants greedily devour. This habit of cattle-keeping is not’ 
peculiar to these tree-inhabiting ants, but is practised by some other 
kinds which keep domesticated aphides in their nests. : 

But ants are not only provided with free quarters by some sina but 
also, as before said, with rations. In the Bull’s Horn acacia just mentioned, 
the ants are both securely housed and also furnished with a bountiful 


- + Bo called from its opposi diverging thorns, which are shaped Ifke those of a bull. . 
t Ree Bers “Na in Nicaragua,” p. 229. : 
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supply of food, and to secure-the attenddnce of the garrisons at the 
right time and place, this food is so arranged and distributed as to 
effect that object with wonderful perfection. The leaves are bi-pionate. 
At the base of each pair of leaflets, on the mid-rib, is a crater-shaped 
gland, which, when the leaves are young, secretes a honey-like liquid. 
Of this the ants are very fond; and they are constantly running about 
from one gland to another to sip up the honey as it is secreted. But 
this is not all; there is a still more wonderful provision of more solid 
food. At the end of each of the small divisions of the compound 
leaflet there is, when the leaf first unfolds, á little yellow fruit-like body 
united by a point at its base to the end of the pinnule. Examined 
through a microscope, this little appendage looks like a golden pear. 
When the leaf first unfolds, the little pears are not quite ripe, and the 
ants are continually employed going from one to another, examining 
them. When an ant finds one sufficiently advanced, it bites the small 
point of attachment; then, bending down the fruit-like body, it breaks 
it off and bears it away in triumph to its nest. All the fruit-like bodies 
do not ripen at once, but succeasively, so that the ants are kept about 
the young leaf for some time after it unfolds. Thus the young leaf is 
always guarded by ants; and no caterpillar or larger animal could 
attempt to injure it, without being attacked by the little warriors.* 

We have a still more remarkable plant in tho Myrmecodia tuberosa, 
which has a large, irregular, tuber-like stem, resembling a wasp’s nest, 
growing on trees, and bearing fleshy leaves and small flowers. This 
structure is riddled with galleries formed by ants which inhabit it, and 
these excavations not only do not seem to injure it, but are said to be 
necessary to enable it to flourish. Its seed is somewhat like that of the 
mistletoe, and germinates on any suitable branch upon which it may 
have fallen. It then grows to a certain extent, but if not perforated 
by the ant, fails (as we hear) to develope itself further and dies. The 
beneficial action of the ant is by no means yet understood. 

8. But an organism may benefit another by destroying the indirect 
enemies or rivals of the latte, lt is thus that around herdsmen’s huts 
in the Alps, we find species of aconite, dock, chenopodium, and different 
plants, which have gained an extensive footing through the destruction 
of other vegetation by the grazing herds, which find the aconite and 
other plants referred to, unpalatable, and so, by constantly sparing 
them, unintentionally extend their range. 

4. As to the benefitt which an organism may receive by being 
involuntarily carried about by another, we have examples in the sessile 
barnacles which fix themselves on the whelk-shells made use of by 
hermit crabs as their artificial defensive armour, and on the skin of the 
whale, and being thus carried about, get a more plentiful supply of food. 


* Op. oit., p. 219. 
+ For a multitude of interesting facta connected with the whole of this subject, see 
t Animal Parasites and Mesamates,” by Professor Van Beneden, 1876. 
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It is wery problematical whether the sucking fish or Remora (which 
does not suck in the sense of extracting juice from the animal to which 
it attaches itself, but only adheres by “ suckers”) similarly benefits by its 
adhesion to foreign bodies. This curious animal was made use of: in 
ancient love-philters, and is said to be now used by fishers for turtle, 
the fish being let go with a cord attached to its tail, so that it may be 
able to be drawn in again together with any turtle to which it may have 
adhered ; this, however, is a fable. 

5. An animal may benefit others, not cnly by carrying them about 
but also by involuntarily feeding them with a portion of its own food, 
or otherwise. 

Thus lobsters, in the midst of the eggs which load their abdomen at 

certain seasons, often carry about with them a sort of leech, which feeds 
on such eggs as may die. 

More singular is ‘the habit of a worm of the Philippine Islands, which 
inhabits the intestines of a fish, its head projecting from the fish’s anal 
aperture, and feeds (while thus carried about) upon small creatures 
which may be attracted by the fish’s excreta. 

Similarly, a small murena may inhabit the branchial sack of the 
angler (Lophius); and auother small fish may dwell within the interior 
of a sea anemone or of a starfish. Indeed, small fishes may live inside 
the mouths of larger ones, nourishing themselves on morsels of the latter’s 
food. f A 
But the guest may sometimes feed its host, as seems to be the case 
with the small crabs (called Pinnotheres), which live within the valves 
of mussels, and which latter profit by the fragments of food which the 
active crabs acquire. 

One of the moat curious instances of two organisms harmoniously and 
habitually living together, is that presented by the group of lichens. 
All lichens were, until of late, supposed to be a distinct kind of plant, 
parallel with the fern-kind, the alga-kind, or the fungi; but it now 
appears that every lichen is a compound being, made ‘up of two kinds 
of plants growing in constant and intimate association Every lichen is, 
in fact, composed of an alga and a fungus, which live cians and are 
mutually beneficial each to the other. 

The structure of a lichen is as follows :— ' 

Lichens are perennial organisms, which grow upon stones, the bark 
or leaves of other plants, and on other lichens. They are grey, yellow, 
or greenish-ycllow, and their body, or Thallus, is a flattened scale-like 
encrusting body, or a leafy expansion, or a branching structure, or a 
shrubby tuft. They are long-lived, with intermittent growth. Each 
consists of certain layers; an external (epidermal or cortical layer), an 
interior or medullary layer, and a deeper layer, or hypothallus, from 
which root-like prolongations extend into the supporting body. Certain 
discs (which may be enclosed or open) are formed on the lichen, and each 
is called an Apothecium. It contains a number of vertical cases, or 
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Bunga, within which Spores are devéloped. All that is hitherto de- 
scribed is of the nature of fungus. But scattered in the substance of 
the Thallus, and often forming a separate layer, are certain green cells 
called Gonidia. These are Alge. They multiply, and their progeny, 
called Aymenial gonidia, come to lie about the walls of the-Sporangia. 
When ripe, the Sporangia burst and cast forth their spores, and with 
them, some of the hymenial gonidia. Then from the spores, hyphe 
grow forth and invest the gonidia which have adhered to the spore, and 


the gonidia thus invested are thereby somehow benefited and increase . 


much in size and greenness. The hyphe multiply and the structure 
grows again into a lichen. If gonidia are sown without the fungus, they 
merely divide and multiply as small alge, and the fungus sown without 
gonidia will germinate and grow for a time, but soon withers and dies. 

We have thus, in a Lichen, a wonderful organism, composed of two 
kinds of plants which naturally live and grow as conjoined vegetable 
messmates and cannot flourish one without the other. 

Instances of beneficial cohabitation have been given in the insect- 
herd-keeping ants. But some ants are benefited by other ants of a 
different species, which the former take captive when young, and which, 
when full grown in the nests of their captors, turn to and do the 
domestic work of the community. So great is in some instances this 
dependence of certain kinds of warrior-ants on their slaves, that they are 
habitually carried on their journeys by the latter, and will perish 
though surrounded by food, unless their slaves are at hand to feed them. 

6. But some organisms may aid others by involuntarily disseminating 
the eggs or seeds of the latter. 

Thus it is notorious that plants are carried to distant lands by birds 
which have swallowed seeds and have voided them while the seeds are 
still alive and capable of germination. 

To this very end (i.e., that they may be swallowed) many secds are 
enclosed in soft, juicy, pleasantly-tasting envelopes. And such fruits again 
assume when ripe colours which more or less strongly contrast with that 
of the foliage leaves, and so more readily attract the attention of the 
animals which eat them. * 

Birds also sometimes disseminate seeds by carrying them en- 
closed in the mud which may adhere to their fect. Wading and 
swimming birds frequently thus carry away with them the seeds of 
plants, the eggs of aquatic insecta and those of snail-like animals. 
“Fresh water molluscs just hatched were found to attach themselves toa 
duck’s foot suspended in an aquarium; and they would thus be easily carried 
from one lake or river to another, and by the help of different species of 
aquatic birds, might soon spread all over the globe. Even a water- 
beetle has been caught with a small living shell (Anchylus) attached to 
it; and these fly long distances and are liable to be blown out to 
sea. * 


= Wallace, “Geographical Distribution,” vol. i. p. 31. 
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' Simildrly many plants, like the common golden rod, have their fruits 
or seeds Bo provided with hooked processes that they adhere to the fur 
coats .of ‘every passing beast, and so get their ae extended, as has 
been before pointed out.* 

Parasites also are habitually dispersed far aia wide both on land and 
in water, by the excreta of their numerous and varied hosts, as will 
shortly appear when parasitism is treated of. 

- 7. Tho aid which bome organisms give to the reproductive purposes of 
other organisme, is confined to that aid which is given to the fertiliza- 
tion of plants by the visits of insects or small birds. But the aid thus 
given is immense both as regards the total result and the great number 
of species thus affected. 
` o Most flowering plants bear more seed when fertilized by pollen from 
another flower or from another plant, and sre sometimes even sterile, 
whon fertilized’ by their own pollen. Hence the common need of insect 
visitors and the relation thus established between* animals and plants, 
the former involuntarily aiding the reproductive processes of the latter. 

As we shall ahortly see, flowers are often so shaped as to favour the visits 

of useful insects, and similarly the legs and mouths of insects are 

appropriately formed to. enable them to visit, profitably to the plants, 
their nectar-bearing flowers. . ; 

` Most plants which are fertilized by insects, and some plants which are 
not so fertilised, have flowers conspicuous by colour or by odour, or by 
both these attracting qualities, of which qualities the attraction of insects 
often seems to be one of the main ends. Butinsects visit the flowers neither 
for the sake of one nor the other of these qualities, but for the practical 
purpose of eating the sweet secretion or nectar which such flowers pro- 
duce generally in their deeper recesses. Different flowers _are, “m the 
most varied and ingenious ways, sa constructed that the visiting insect 
may go away from one flower well dusted with pollen grains, and may 
leave some of these grains adhering to the stigma of the flower next 
visited. 

- Flowers, the anthers and stigmas . of which ripen simultaneously, are 
peneeully so arranged that the pollen cannot’ get at the stigma of its own 
flower, but has to be carried to that of another flower ; while in many 
flowers, the arrangement of the parts is such that self-fertilization would 
seem to be inevitable, yet such action is avoided by the simple con- 
trivance of asynchronism in the ripening of the pollen and stigma-—the 
one ripening first in some, 'the other in others. In the Arum, the 
pistils mature ‘before the anthers, and. there are within the spathe 
numerous hairs so arranged as freely to admit insects to its depths, but 
to oppose their egress. Thus, if they come in after having been dusted 
with pollen from other flowers, they, while imprisoned, if not'even while 
entering, impregnate the stigmas. But if they come in fresh to the 
flower, the hairs imprison them, and they, while bussing about, get 

* Bee CONTEMPORARY Revirw, October, 1879, p. 822. 
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themselves well dusted with pollen from the ripe anthers Afler a 
time the hairs shrivel, and the dusted insects so escape to visit profitably 
another Arum. Similarly in Aristolochia, insects are imprisoned for a 
time with like results. In the dead nettle (Lamium) the pistil projects 
beyond the anthers, and so is fertilised by an incoming, pollen-dusted 
bee. 

In some plants different individual flowers will vary in two or three 
correlated ways, the better to ensure cross-fertilization, as in the prim- 
rose, in which one flower will have the stamens long and the pistil 
short (so that the insects visiting it get dusted with pollen), while 
another will have the pistil long and stamens short, so that the dusty 
insect visiting it may more surely fertilize it. In somo plants, as eg. 
in Salvia, the stamens have their anthers set as on a swivel, so that an 
incoming insect, by pushing (as it necessarily does) against the lower 
barren part, brings the pollen-bearing part down on its back. In no 
plants are the arrangements for insect fertilisation so curious and 
complex as in the orchids. ‘Their flowers have their nectar stored in a 
spur projecting backwards from the labellum. Insects, in trying to 
reach it, necessarily come in contact with the rostellum, and the pollinia 
become attached to the insect’s head. The insects then fly away with 
the pollinia inclined backwards, and were they then to enter, another 
flower no fertilization would be effected, for the pollinia would be 
inclined right away from the stigmatic svrface of the next flower visited. 
But the candicle of each detached pollinium has a most remarkable power 
of one-sided contraction, the result of which is that the pollinia bend more 
and more forwards till they are inclined at right angles to their original 
inclination. The result of this change is that when they visit the next 
flower the pollinia necessarily strike against the stigma to the adhesive 
surface of which some pollen grains at least are left adhering. 

Since flowers are so generally fertilised through the visits of suitable 
insects which are in search of nectar, it is obviously very desirable for 
plants that their flowers should be protected from the visits of insects or 
other animals which (from their minute size or wingless condition, or 
from some peculiarity of organization) are unsuitable for effecting the 
fertilixing process. - Accordingly we find that flowers. are thus protected 
by a variety of contrivances. 

In the first place it has been suggested that the so-called “ sleep ” of 
flowers is a closure of the blossom which takes place in order to hinder 
the visits of useless or hurtful insects, which are active at the time of 
such “sleep,” whilst the opening takes place while suitable insects are on 
the wing. Such action is e.g. said to be found in certain plants of the 
Pink order, which expose their blossoms and give forth their perfume 
only in the evening and at night. 

But the phenomena of plant movement referred to, is too general to 
be accounted for by such a cause; which could have no cffect on 
the folding of the leaflets of foliage leaves, as in clover, and move- 
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ments plainly take place in many flowers in obedience to quite other im- 
fluences—such e.g. as the light of the sun—as in the Pimpernel. Stilt, 
the daily closing of flowers does no doubt serve, in many cases, to 
exclude mndesirable insect visitors, whilo their opening is, of course, & 
necessary condition for the admission of desirable ones. 

But the visits of undesirable and especially of wingless insects and 
other small creeping animals is specially guarded against in many plants 
by a variety of complex and ingenious contrivances.* 

Thus, snails, slags, and caterpillars may be kept from flowers by 
means merely of a group of prickles placed on every part of the plant 
which has to be traversed to reach the flower. Such creatures would 
carefully avoid bringing their soft and delicate bodies in contact with 
Fuch defences. Rae a 

Flowers (and indeed the folimge of many plants) are protected by the 
unpleasant tastes of the alkaloids (resins or oils) which they possess, or by 
the leaves below the flower-stalk being in some cases so formed as to hold 
a quantity of dew, so that the flower rises from the midst of a small pond ` 
which ants, &., cannot traverse. They may be also protected by viscid 
secretions interposed in the wingless insects’ path, or by the curious 
action of milky juice, as Dr. Kerner thus shows :— 


“ I placed various kinds of ants upon sundry plants that were full of milky 
juice, and was not a little surprised to see the ants soon glued down by it. No. 
sooner had the ante reached the uppermost leaves, or the peduncles and the 
involucral bracts, then at each movement the terminal hooks of their feet cut 
through the epiderm, and from the little clefts thus made, milky juice impie- 
diately begun to flow. Not only the feet of the-ants, but the hinder parts of 
their y were soon bedrabbled with the white fluid; and if the ants, as was 
frequently the case, bit into the tissues of the epiderm in self-defence, their 
organs of mastication also at once became coated over with the milky juice. By 
thia the ants were much impeded in their movements, and in order to rid them- 
selves of the annoyance to which they were subjected, drew their feet through 
their mouths, and tried also to olear the hinder part of their body from the juice ` 
with which it was smeared. The movements, however, which acoompanied their 
efforta simply resulted in the production of new fiasures in the epiderm and fresh 
discharged of milky juice, so that the position of the ants became each moment 
worse and worse, Many of them now tried to efcape by getting as best they 
might to the edge of the leaf, and letting themselves fall from thence to the 
ground. Some succeeded, but others tried this method of escape too late; for 
the air soon hardened the milky juice into a tough brown substance ; and after 
this all the struggling of the anta to free themselves from the viscid matter was in 
vain. Their movements became ually fewer and weaker, until finally they 
ceased altogether, and the dead animals wore left adhering to the involucre or the 
uppermost leave.” t 


Again, both the access of unwelcome visitors, and the guidance of 
welcome visitors, along paths most useful for the plant’s fortilixation, 
are sometimes aided by tangles of hair-like processes which may grow 
within the-flower and acts as path-pointers. n 

See ‘' Flowers and their Unbidden Guests,” by Dr. A. Kerner. Tranalated by Dr. Ogle. 


+ 
O. Kegan Paul & Oo, 1878. 
+ Op. cit, p. 68. 
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The protection of the attracting nectar is often effectèd by the 
curving, dilating, or crowding together of parts of the flower so as 
either to completely enclosé it or only to allow the passage of an 
insect’s sucking proboscis. As an example of the first mode may be 
mentioned the snapdragon, in which the nectar is so enclosed that an 
insect cannot get at it without forcibly pushing open the mouth of the 
corolla, The second mode may be seen in Atnothera grandiflora by a 
contraction of the calyx reducing the opening leading to the nectar so 
much as only to admit a slender proboscis. Again in Scufellaria albida, 
the two lateral petals greatly bulge. The consequence of this is that 
insects, in “entering into the flower, push these two bulging parts 
asunder; and the consequence is that the loose pollen which has been, 
discharged from the anthers under the upper lip, and has been deposited 
on the cushion-like upper surface of the arched bulgings, is displaced 
from this position and showered down on tho back of the inséct, The 
insect in its farther roving soon carries it to some other flower. Sap- 
posing these bulging parts not to exist, then no insect would rub against 
the pollen, unless that part of its body which has to be introduced into 
the tube were at least 4™ in thickness; but as it is, insects of 
only half these dimensions can push apart the two bulgings, and in so 
doing will get besprinkled with pollen, and will therefore be just as use- 
ful as larger insects in promoting intercrossing.”* Again, a calyx may 
(as in many Si/enee) be so inflated that a bee’s proboscis is not long 
enough to traverse the space from its exterior to the nectary, a condition 
which will save such flowers from being gnawed through laterally by 
bees, as flowers sometimes are. Other plants, as Impatiens tricoruis, 
havo nectaries at the base of the foliage leaves and so divert creeping 
insects from visiting the flowers and rifling them of their nectar. Even 
the form of pollen varies in harmony with its mode of distribution, being 
smooth or even winged in wind-fertilized plants, while that of others is 
often covered with spiny projections to adapt it to insect conveyance. 

As to the attractions of colour and scent, it is evident that these will 
be increased by the aggregation of flowers into masses or heads of 
Inflorescence, as in Umbellifers, Lilaca, &c.; and similarly their attrac- 
tive action at a distance is increased by their being massed together in 
large quantities. It is thus that Mr. Wallace explains the beauty of Alpine 
plants. He tells ust their beauty and massing may be traced to the 
comparative scarcity of winged insects in the higher regions, and to the 
necessity of attracting them from a distance, Similarly he explains the- 
overwhelming preponderance of Ferns in such places as Tahiti, and the 
absence of conspicuous flowers in the flowering plants of the islands 
of the Galapagos Archipelago, by the paucity of insects in such places. 
Nevertheless this must be also due, and perhaps greatly due, to the 
humidity of the air, In Juan Fernandez, though insects are very scarce, 
yet showy flowers are by no means deficient; the circumstance is sup- 

«Lc. p 117. + “Tropical Nature,” p. 282. 
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põsed ‘to be due to an extraordinary abundance of humming birds, 
which, in their. visits to flowers, perform the same fertilizing action as 
that: performed by insects. There are many other birds, such as the ~ 
hrnsh-tongued lories and the honey-eaters of the Australian region, 
which act like insects in fertilizing flowers. . 

Another interesting fact is noted byý.Mr. Wallace.* He says :— 
a uae the minor but not unimportant peculiarities that characterise 
the lofty tropical forests, is‘ the curious’ way in which ‘many of the 
smaller trees have their flowers situated bn the main trunk or longer | 
‘branches instead of on the upper part of the tree. `The cacao-tree'is.a 
well-known example. . . . . Another (in Borneo) belonging to thé 

family of custard-apples, has its slender trunk, about 15 or 20 feet 
high, completely covered with star-shaped. flowers, three inches across; 
of a rich orange-red colour, making the trees look as if they had been 
artificially decorated with brilliant garlands. Bees and butterflies are 
the greatest flower hauntera. . Now bees ‘love the sun,’ and frequent 
open’ grounds or the flowery tops of the lofty forest-trees, fully exposed 
to:'the sun and air.’ The forest shades,.on the other hand, are fre- 
quented by thousands of butterflies, but these mostly keep near the ` 
ground, where they have a free passage among the tree-trunks, and visit 
the -flowering shrubs and herbaceous planta.. To attract these itis neces- 
sary that flowers should be low down and conspicuous. If they grew 
in the usual way, on the tops of these smaller trees, overshadowed by 
‘thé dense canopy above them, they would be out of sight of both groups 
of. insects; but, being placed: openly on the stams, and in the greatest 
profusion, they cannot fail to attract the attention of the wandering 
butterflies.” ` 

Such are somè of tho curious inter-relations which exist between ` 

_very different. orders of living beings, with respect: to the involuntary 
dssistance. afforded by. oné set to the reproductive processes of the 
other set. In spite, however,.of the manifest inter-relations betweén 
the forms of insects and the forms and colours of flowers, a sufficient 
number of instances are to be fonndt.in Which shapes and colours do 
not answer any purpose of the kind above referred to, to shew that such 
explana tant of floral beauty.are after all fundamentally inadequate.- 

_ We may now turn to consider the various kinds of prejudicial action, 
by which one kind of organism can affect another. 

8. As to the various ways‘in which living beings may be related one 
to another injuriously, the first -and most’ obvious is the direct injury 
which one kind inflicts on another by preying upon it, as. lions déstroy 
antelopes, or as fishes devour one another. And hereby the range anil 
abundance of one kind of organism is being constantly affected -by the 
pag ‘of others in: ways not always apparent at the first n glanos, 


A eee “On Selt-Fortilisation,”, “Trans. Linn. Soo,” Sopond. Bere es, Botany 
voli We Soreadnunr Envy or Beste 16h on this 
subject in the CONTEMPORARY for December, 1879 
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Thus, with respect to pigeons, Mr. Wallace has remarked* that they 
are especially abundant and varied in tropical archipelagoes; so that, if 
we take the Malay and Pacific Islands, the Madagascar group, and the 
Antilles or West Indian Islands, we find that they possess between them 
more different kinds of pigeons than all the continental tropics com- 
bined. Yet. further, that portion of the Malay Archipelago east of 
Borneo, together with the Pacific Islands, is exceptionally rich in pigeons ; 
and the reason seems to be ‘that monkeys and all other arbureal mammals 
that devour eggs, are entirely absent from this region. Even in South 
America, pigeons are scarce where monkeys are abundant, and vice 
versd. Bot this must be due in part (and perhaps largely) to monkeys 
not only eating their eggs (for they eat the eggs of other birds alao) but 
to their eating much fruit, and so helping to starve out the pigeons. 

All animals are, as has been before said more than once, directly or 
indirectly supported by plants, and the range of plants and the very 
existence of species is often wonderfully affected by the appearance 
on the scene of even one new kind of animal. ‘Thus a great grazing 
district at the Cape, called “ the Midlands,” was, in Burchell’s time, 
covered with luxuriant greensward, with a few trees and bushes, with 
willows and acacias along the sides of its streams. The introduction of 
sheep first destroyed the grass and then most of the shrubs, a change 
which affected the rainfall, so that this region has been invaded by the 
hardy plants of the adjacent Karroo desert, and is fast becoming an 
extension of the desert itself. 

St. Helena, when discovered by.the Portuguese in the year 1502, was 
entirely covered with forests (the trees drooping over its high precipices 
over-hanging the sea), with a rich flora of absolutely peculiar plants. In 
1518 some goats were introduced, and in fifty years had multiplied 
into thousands. Yet in 1709 trees still abounded, and the peculiar 
‘native ebony tree was still so abundant that it was used to burn lime 
with. In another hundred years (1810), the goats had entirely destroyed 
the great forests, yet so rich was the soil that it was hoped, with the 
destruction of the goats (and they then were destroyed) the island would 
regain its wood by a quarter of a century. But this was not to be, 
for the Government of that day most unhappily planted the island with 
trees and shrubs from other countries, which have so grown and spread 
that now the old indigenous flora is almost confined to a few patches 
on the central ridge of the island, at a height of 2700 feet. What we 
have lost may be judged from the fact that of the forty-five kinds of 
flowering plants and twenty-three species of ferns which yet survive, no 
leas than forty of the former and thirteen of the latter are absolutely 
peculiar to the island. i 
- Although plants are thus the food of animals, animals are also 
occasionally the food of plants. ` This we have seen to be the case 
with respect to Drosera and Venus’s fly trap. It has also been ascer- 
tained that the fluid secreted by the leaves of these plants really digests 

~ L. c., p 108, 
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the insects caught, as also that the plants so fed are greatly benefited by 
their animal diet, increasing in sise and weight, and in the number and 
perfection of the seeds they produce. Similar powers ‘seem to be exer- 
cised by the curious pitchers of Nepenthes aud Sarracenia. - 
- 9. But one organism may injure another by living upon it continu- 
ously, and slowly appropriating a portion 'of its substance as nutriment. 
In other words, some creatures may be parasites, and injure their hosts 
by ‘their parasitism. Many plants may appear, to the superficial 
observer, to be parasites on other plants, when they are really nothing 
of the kind. Having both flowers and foliage leaves of their own, they ` 
merely make use of other plants as a support, to raise them up in the 
air, as is the case with the well-known tropical orchids called air-plants. 
*Such plants therefore are not parasites but epiphytes, and nourish them- 
selves entirely, instead of absorbing nutriment from their host. 

Plants may, however, be real parasites in one of two different degrees. 

- They may be but incomplete parasites liko the mistletoe (Viscum album), 
which developes its own foliage leaves, although in part it derives its 
nutriment from the juices of the plant it infests, and into the substance 
of which its own fibrovascular bundles find their way. It lives, indeed, 
upon the unelaborated, but not upon the elaborated juices of its prey. 
If it absorbed the latter it would not need green leaves, An example ` 
of a complete parasite is the Dodder (Cuscuta), which has a thread-like 
stem, but no foliage leaves, only flowers, and is to be found on heather 
or furze-bushes. Its seed, when it germinates, gives rise to a wiry plant, 
which shoots np and attaches itself to a prey, when, having secured its 
hold, it loses all'connection with the ground. It attaches itself by deve- 
loping little concave discs, or suckers, which develope adventitious roots, 
which again penetrate their prey. Other parasites in England are the 
tooth-wort (Lathrea), which grows on the roots of plants, as e.g. on those 
of the alder. Another is the broom-rape (Orobanche), which is parasitic 
upon clover. But the most wonderful parasite of all is the immense 
Rafflesia of Sumatra.* _ 

No flowering plants are parasitic upon animals, but the great group 
of fungi, 80 many of which are parasitic upon plants, give us examples 
of plants which are truly animal parasites. Amongst these is the fungus . 
which thrives in the bodies of flics, and shows itself in the form of white 
bands protruding through the intervals of the abdominal rings. It also 
further exhibits itself—when such a fly is to be seen dead and ad- 
hering to a window pane—by a multitude of spores which form a 
circular disc of dust on the glass around the fly’s body. Another 
curious fungus is that inhabiting a large New Zealand caterpillar. It 
lives within it till the animal descends into the earth to become a 


je hig planir bas: no’ etem- or fol leaves, but consists exolusively of one enormous 
c which may measure nine fe in circumference and weigh fifteen pounds. It was 
Geo ee with the substance of which its own substance was 
closely i ` . À k 
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chrysalis, avd is there and then fatal to it, Afterwards it grows up 
‘rom it to the surface, and thus comes to have the appearance of a plant, 
the root of which has assumed the form of a caterpillar. But, indeed, 
many minute vegetable organisms are parasitic upon animals, being the 
cause of disease by their presence, as is the casc in the splenic fever of 
logs; and such will probably be found to be the case in many other 
instances. i ; ' 

The number of animal parasites is immense. -Above a dozen dif- 
ferent kinds may find their appropriate and happy home upon or within 
the human body. Creatures of the earth, air, and water alike- swarm, 
with smaller creatures living upon them externally and internally. The 
most familiar external parasites of men and beasts are lice; one or two 
species of which inhabit each kind of beast, while three kinds live upon 
man. Besides these we have creatures belonging to the mite class, as the 
itch insect and the curious little Demodew folliculorum, As to the former, it 
is a small, flattened, short-limbed creature, with long spinc-like processes. 
The latter is a minute worm-like animal, inhabiting the sebaceous follicles 
of our hairs. Other creatures, allied to mites, are called Linguatula, 
and they inhabit the frontal sinuses of the dog. When adult they 
are like anything but mites, being very elongated worms. Amongst 
crab and lobster-like creatures we find remarkable instances of external 
parasitism in such forms as Leraeocera or Tracheliastes,* which begin 
life like other creatures of their class, but after attaching themselves to 
the bodies of fishes, and nourishing themselves by suction, lose by degrees 
all their members, become little more than elongated sacks con- 
taining nutritive and reproductive organs. Still more remarkable are 
the Rhizocephala already described.t+ 

But many animals feed upon plants in such a modified way that 
they may be termed vegetable parasites. Such are the plant-lice or 
Aphides,t which, plunging their suctorial proboscis into the tissues of 
plants, remain quiescent, and move but little and slowly between the 
intervals of sucking. Such, again, are the still more quiescent cochi 
neal insects, which look like small scales of the cactus to which they 

_ adhere, and the true nature of which was long doubted. 

But much more remarkable are those insects (called Ichneumons) which 
plunge their ovipositor into the tissues of a plant and then deposit one 
of their eggs, with an accompanying secretion, the effect of which is to 
produce a large, generally spheroidal, growth of modified vegetable 
tissue around the egg. Such a growth isa gall, and serves not only to 
protect the egg, but to nourish the grub which comes forth from that 
egg when hatched. Other ichneumons lay their eggs within the bodies of 
living caterpillars, and the grubs, when hatched, nourish themselves by 
devouring the body of their host. They instinctively avoid the vital 
parts till the last, so that the caterpillar generally lives long enough to 
Spin its cocoon and enter on its chrysalis stage, after which it dies. 

* ConTEMPORAERY Review, Sept. 1879, p. 31. top 3l tia p32 
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The ‘ichneufnons also transform themselves within the skin of their host, 
- go that'there ccmes forth ftom'the cocoon; not the animal: which formed 
it, but the fatal progeny it -had involuntarily nourished. A: curious 
examplé of an analogous kind is- the’ wasp; Sphex,” which. -stings 
caterpillars or spiders in' a” particular spot, and’ so paralyses them 
us to motion. - It then takes them to the bavity in which’ it has placed 
its eggs, and leaves them there, so that its young, when hatched, may be 
able (though but grubs) to feed updn the:still living, but helpless prey. 
“Such creatures naturally lead të to consider true internal parasites, 
of:which'there are’ a vast multitude of higher’ and lower forms: 
Amongst ‘the former may' be ‘mentioned the now celebrated Trichina; 
first ‘described by Professor Owen’ in 1882. - Trichida are! minute thread- 
likeworms, which live coiled up in tho- flesh of:-men -and ‘beasts.’ As 
many as 700,000- havé -been:'counted in’ -pound of human’ flesh: 
They are also found in pork.. If pork so infected be eaten- imperfectly: 
cooked, the worms: are’ set ‘free ‘from --the flesh- they inhabit by’ the 
procéss of’ digestion,.‘and when’-frée-they réproduce with wonderful 
rapidity, -the eggs when ‘hatched--giving’ birth- to ? “young worms; 
which. bore through. the walls of--the stomach: and- ‘intestines, and 
. lodge - themselves: in the: ‘flésh,’ theré' awaiting’ thë- epportunity : “of. 
being ~ eater. by: some other “animal; and: -'30 - finding ‘ai opportuhity 
tös cbmplete their development-.snii repróduċé- theit: kind. ...When 
present in’ great tiumbérs théy cause grave’ disordérs,” and eydn 
death:'- ` Another well-Enowi worm: is’ the @uitiea ‘worni—s'thread-like 
worm, which may, be! 12 féet loii¢} and’-ik found ‘infécting ‘the 'feet= ahd 
legs‘ Of the’ people of thé tropical--parté of Asia and Africas | A very 
large worm is Strongylus gigas, whielt irifests the kidney) of: the - horre; 
ee and farely “of ‘man;‘partly! destroying thit: most impòrtarit viscus. 
CA veFy: Guridus: worm: is’ ‘the ‘Bilharsia- (of- Cobbold),”“anothet Africdn 
‘Parakite, ‘and: one that ‘ie very- -daigetous: It’ isi-one of the greatést 
tatises ‘of disease. in:thd ‘Nile #dlley,* Falf ‘tho population « being. more 
oF leas. injured - by-it: | Phetmale'worm’is much larger- than -the'female; 
and! is so bent’as to forma deep ‘cohcavit# on ‘one~ side. ofthe body; 
in which concavity the. female’ lies’ permanently - -embraced. - . Both; 
howéver, “are very small, as is evidént from’ the ‘fact ‘that’ they’ inhabit f 
in niillions the bleod-vessels of -infected’ subjects; especially those ‘of-thé 
uray organs, where they cause alcérs thrétigh-which their eggs’ piss out: 
-But the ‘most ‘characteristic internal parasitesaré“the multitadinéua 
ind of-tape-worm, an ‘dnimal which exists-in two conditions;: Oneof 
these'is the ‘larval: state, devoid of reproductive ‘organs, and’ is short ard 
rounded. ‘ It’ is called the-Uladder worm; òr ‘cystic stage. ` ~ Ín ‘the 
other ‘perfect or “reprodutive stage (analogous 'td'the imago" stage’ of 
insécts), the:body. is very elongated and-pointéd: In at least mobt caked, 
tape-wort requires- two: distinct - animals-aé‘hosts}-in- ordér‘ that it may 
bé'ablé to go-threugh’ its whole ‘development. ---Phus,'if the “eggs of id 
certain kind find -their way into ‘the alimentary-\canal:of'a: pig, they 
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only develop in that animal into the larval form and get no further, 
and leaving the intestines, pass into the flesh; liver, or elsewhere, causing 
the meat of such creature to be what is called “ measly.” If such meat 
be eaten raw or under-done by man, the larvw then rapidly assume 
the imago or sexual stage, and grow indefinitely, reproducing their kind 
by-millions of ova, the overwhelming majority of which never have the 
opportunity of developing at all. Similarly, a bladder-worm of the ox - 
becomes an adult tape-worm in man, and other bladder-worms of the 
rabbit, of the mouse, of the sheep, of cattle, and of man, attain their 
perfect condition only in the intestines of the cat, dog, or for. 
Sometimes the larval condition is much more prejudicial to its host 
than is the fully developed or imago stage. Thus, one tapeworm of the 
dog (Tenia cænurus) is insignificant as to its ill effects on that animal.” 
But if its eggs are taken into the alimentary canal of the sheep, the 
progeny is carried by the circulation into the brain, and there developes 
into such large bladder-worms as to destroy great portions of the brain 
producing the disease called “the staggers,” ond ultimately death. 
Thus, the very animal used to protect sheep, is indirectly their fatal 
enemy by unconsciously depositing (along with its excrement) the ova of 
this deadly bladder-worm, amidst the grasa on which the sheep feed. 

Still more serious is the enormous and complexly formed bladder-worm, 
which is the larval condition of another still more insignificant tape- 
worm of the dog, called Tenia echinococcus. The egg of this tape-worm 
may be voided by.some dog into a ‘stream or rivulet, and. if stich egg 
be accidentally drank in by a human being, it grows into a kind’ of 
bladder-worm, the ravages caused by the growth of which are ‘so 
_ serious, that in Iceland (where thé social conditions lead to the maintenance 
of many dogs), it is estimated to be -the cause of one death out of 
every seven. So great is the evil, that the Iceland Legislature, some 
years ago, ordered that all the dogs of the island should be simulta- 
neously purged and their excreta burned. These facts with respect to 
the dog show that the filthy unclean. habit in which so many ladies 
indulge of allowing their lap-dogs to lick their hands and faces is a 
practice not unattended with danger. 

10. That animals may injure each other by rivalry is evident, since 
two sets of plants cannot simultaneously inhabit the same stretch of 
surface soil, or two sets of animals nourish themselves with the same 
food. We have lately seen how the introduction into St. Helena of 
foreign vegetation completed the destruction begun by the goats, and it 
is a notorious fact that when European plants have been introduced 
into regions the vegetation of which was ‘widely different, as in New 
Zealand, the European kinds have propagated themselves, to` the 
destruction of masses of the native flora. So ‘also with animals, we see 
even in the neighbourhood of our English towns how sparrows multiply 
themselves and starve out many other kinds of birds, a process now going 
on even in many remote parts of the country. ` 
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11, That organisms may occasionally injure other organisms by 


‘involuntarily benefiting the enemies or rivals of the latter is also a 


patent fact. We have an example of this in the destruction of cattle 
by the African elephant—a destruction so great, that where the elephant is 
found no cattle can live. This relation is due to the circumstance 
that the tsee-tsee fly (an insect so fatal to cattle) also requires the ele- 
phant as a host in which to pass one stage of its existence. Thus the 


_ elephant, by harbouring the tsee-tace fly, indirectly destroys the cattle. 


4 


- Again, we may seo from facts which Mr, Darwin has pointed out 
that a destroyer of cats would necessarily be the enemy of a certain 
kind of clover which needs for its fertilization the visits of a particular 
species of humble-bee, the nests of which are destroyed by mice. Conse- 
uently the cats, by destroying the mice, help the clover, and whatever - 
tends to diminish the number of cats tends also to destroy the clover 
by rendering it sterile. 

12, This last example will also serve to illustrate how one kind of 
living being may injuro another by hindering the carrying on of the 
latter’s reproductive processes. Such injury in the case just cited was 
effected by the mice or by anything tending to. destroy cats, or hawks, or — 
owls, or other enemies of mice. Similarly, whatever tended to extirpate 
any kind of insect would also tend to extirpate such plants as might be 
dependent on such insect for the fertilization of their flowers. 

It now only remains to .consider those curious phenomena called 
mimicry. “ Mimicry” is a close and striking, yet superficial resemblance 
borne by some animal or plant to some, perhaps, very different object. 
A familiar example of mimicry is seen in the bee and spider orchis, 
and ‘in clear-winged moths, which may be mistaken for bees. One of 
the most perfect examples of mimicry is afforded by an insect (of the 
grasshopper and cricket order) which is called, on account of the ap- 
pearance it presents, the “ walking leaf,” since both in form and colour 
its body so closely resembles a leaf, that it is most difficult of detection 


. When found amongst real leaves. Not only moths, but also beetles imitate 


bees. Wasps and objects the most strange are also mimicked by beetles, 
such, for example, as pieces of dung, or drops of dew. There are also 
creatures called bamboo or walking“stick insects, which present a most ` 
striking resemblance to twigs of bamboo, and this the more from the. Ee 
strange habit they have of hanging with their legs stretched ‘out unsym- 

metrically, and so more perfectly resembling the plant. ` One of the 
most complete instances of mimicry is that afforded by an Indian 


-butterfly, as to which Mr. Wallace remarke* :— 


‘But the most wonderful and undoubted oase of protective resemblance in a 
butterfly which I have ever seen, is that of the common Indian Kallima inachis, 
and its Malayan ally, Kallima paralekta. The upper surface of these is very 


striking and showy, as they are of a large size, and are adorned with a broad 
band of rich orange on a deep bluish ground. The under-side is very variablb 


* “Natural Selection,” chap. lii p, 45, 
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ìn colour, so that out of fifty specimens no two can be found exactly alike, but 
every one of them will be of some shade of ash, or, brown, or ochre, such as are 
found among dead, dry, or decaying leaves. The apex of the upper wings is 
produced into an acute point, a very common form in the leaves of tropical . 
shrubs and trees, and the lower wings are also produced into a short narrow 
tail. Between these two points rans a dark curved line exactly representing the 
midrib of a leaf, and from this radiate on each side a few oblique linea, which 
serve to indicate the lateral veins of the leaf. These marks are more clearly 
seen on the outer portion of the base of the wings, and in the inner side towards 
the middle of the apex; and it is very curious to observe how the usual mar- 
ginal ond transverse stri of the group are here modified and strengthened so as 
to become adapted for an imitation of the venation ofa leaf.” ..... “ But 
this resemblance, close as it is, would be of little use if the habits of the insoot 
did not accord with it. If the butterfly sat upon leaves or upon flowers, or 
opened its wings so as to expose the upper surface, or exposed and moved its 
head and antenne, as many other butterflies do, its disguise would be of little 
avail, We might be sure, however, from tho analogy of many other cases, that 
the habits of the insect are such as still further to aid its deceptive garb ; but we 
are not obliged to make any such supposition, since I myself had the good for- 
tune to observe scores of Kallima paralekta in Sumatra, and to capture many of 
them, and can vouch for the accuracy of the following detaila These butterflies 
frequent forests, and fly very swiftly. They were seen to settle on a flower 
or a groen leaf, but were many times lost sight ofin a bush or tree of dead leaves. 
On such occasions they were generally searched for in vain, for while gazing 
intently at the very spot where one had disappeared, it would often suddenly 
dart out, and again vanish twenty or fifty yarde further on. On one or two 
occasions the insect was detected repoaing, and it could then be seen how com- 
pletely it assimilates itself to the surrounding leaves. It sits on a nearly upright 
twig, the wings fitting closely back to back, concealing the antenne and head, 
which are drawn up between their bases, The little tails of the hind wing 
touch the branch, and form a perfect stalk to the leaf, which is supported in 
its place by the claws of the middle pair of feet, which are slender and incon- 
spicuous, The irregular outline of the wings gives exactly the perspective 
effect of a shrivelled leaf. We thus have size, colour, form, markings, and habits, 
all combining together to produce a disguise which may be said to be absolutely 
perfect; and the protection which it affords is sufficiontly indicated by tha abun- 
dance of the individuala that possess it.” oe . i 

But there are facts yet more extraordinary. Some insects which 
mimic leaves, mimic even the marks made upon leaves by the ravages 
of other insects, or by mopld. As to this, Mr. Wallace tells us* :— 

“One of these creatures obtained by myself in Borneo (Ceroxylus laceratus), 
was covered over with folinceous excrescences of u clear olive-green colour, so as 
exactly to resemble a stick grown over by a creeping moss or jungermannia. 
The who brought it me assured me it was grown over with moss, 
although alive, and it was only after a most minute examination, that I could 
convince myself it was not.” 

In a certgin leaf butterfly we come to a still more extraordinary part 
of the imitation, for we find representations of leaves in every stage of 
decay, variously blotched and mildewed, and pierced with holes, and in 
many cases irregularly covered with powdery black dots, gathered into 
patches and spots, so closely resembling the various kinds of minuto 
fangi that grow on dead leaves, that it is impossible to avoid thinking 


* Or. ait, p 4 
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at first sight that the butterflies themaelves have been attacked -by real 


; Amongst Plants we also find cases of mimicry ; ie some Exphorbias 
which grow in Africa so greatly resemble cacti, that it is difficult to 
believe, when they are not in flower, that they are not really the plants 
" they so resemble. Another close resemblance exists between Eucalypti-artd. . 
Mimose in Australia. “Also a certain ferni.(Stakgerda paradowa) closely 
imitates a Cycad; and as has been -pointed out by Mr. Alfred W. Ben- 
nett, the winged fruits {Samara) of no less than four genera of ‘Brazilian 
plants. belonging to three distinct natural orders, are alike not only in 
the form of the wing, but in. the very texture and arrangement of thé 
veins, so that dissection is needed -to detect the compere le etn 

Structures’ which exist beneath this-great external similarity: `. 

Besides insects and plants, various fishes, réptiles; birds; and éven a 
beasts, also appear to be unconscious mimics: Thus the’pipe fish (Phyl- 
lopterga eques) bears curious, long, cutaneous appendages which „imitate 
_ the forms of the seaweed amidst which the ‘fish ‘habitually:lives.: s: There 
is also one „Rind of bat which mimics the leaves of thé‘ ttee’ox-- the 
fruits’ of which it feeds, while another kind sid bat has the “appearance 
while at rest of a large, ripe fruit, : cae 
' These resemblances are evident. gid: to Aios E obs ' 
sérvéd to exist between: the: colour. of an animal wnd’ that of: “adjacent 
objects—ressimblances which many animals either permanently: possess. 
or temporarily assume. :Of-these instances there are legion : ag sandy. 
célouted ‘snakes ard lisards of deserts, and .green.snakes of:trees. ‘Actual: 
i changi | àf colour’ to harmonise “with sutrouhdings “dre shown Cbysthe 
j , ‘the "yariable: hare, the- erming, theArctic ‘fox ~and ' ‘others, 
and most “notably of all, because ;moet frequently: and rapidly, by the 
chameleon, “Mr. Leslie enclosed certain :cdterpillars.of. one kind intwo: 
boxes, one black the other white, and he-found' that-+he‘colour of the 
chrysalis in each case. harmonised::with the colour. of the box.: Mer. - 
Robert” Holland also found the cocoons ofthe. Emperor moth to. be 
either white or brown according: as.they werg spun on . paper’ or amid) 
dead grass or on soil. Mr. K. H: Stebbing has found that the chameleon 
~ shrimp ‘has the power-of changing from a dark: purple-colour ko glassy: | 

ney. The protective éffect of:mary of theese changes is evident, 
but” bat their action in some cases is problematical, ‘like that of the'relations 
between colour and locality which were noted in an earlier chapter.® 

But conspicuousness and brilliancy of colour and marked peculiarities 
of form may a¢company quite other relations between living beings. 
Thus the males. of Many animals assume marked changes ‘in “this 
respect, toward and at the breeding.season, and this to such an extent 
` that it has“been stipposed by some naturalists that a selection by 
females of the so distinguished males through many gefierations, 
‘has been the actual cause of such phenomena.’ This' Kypothesis is 


* See Cormuronany Ruview, February, 1890, p. 275. 
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completely negatived, however, by the presence of these sexual char- 
acters in many animals in which they cannot have been so caused.*® 
Conspicuousness of colour favours certain creatures,—as e.g. certain 
caterpillars and other insects,—by pointing them out as being inedible 
through possessing some offensive taste; such colours indicating to their 
would-be destroyer that its prey would turn ont a disgusting morsel, 
and many experiments show that there often really is such a relation. 
Nevertheless, cases of colour and ornamental form occur quite 
independently of all these suggested causes, and, therefore, though the 
supposed action no doubt often really takes place, it cannot conatitute 
any exhaustive explanation of the phenomena referred to. Amongst 
such cases is the beauty to be found in the form and colour of man 
shells, and in recondite recesses of the bodies of animals where no 
actions such as those suggested can possibly have any influence. ‘This 
brings us to a final relation between living beings, namely, the relation 
of beauty as existing in the external world, and as appreciated by man. 
It is evident that in most, probably in all, cases the form and colour 
we appreciate as beautiful, subserve some other, perhaps several other 
purposes. - But such facts do not in the least alter the unquestionable 
fact that such external beauty is perceived by the cultivated human 
mind, Those therefore who on other grounds see reason to believe that 
purpose underlies the phenomena of nature may venture to consider 
one such purpose to have been ‘that which they know to be actually 
fulfilled in themselves, and that amongst its other ends, the beauty of the 
material world wes intended for the enjoyment of beings which possess 
an intelligence capable of truly. appreciating. the beautiful—capable, that 
is, not only of feeling its charm but of intellectually apprehending it. 


St. Geonce Mrvanr. 


r For an exposition of this matter, see ‘‘ Lessons from Nature,” chap. x. London: Murray. 
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T will be readily understood that, in selecting the above title for this 
paper, nothing was farther removed from the mind of the writer 
than the intention of venturing on any Utopian predictions of his own. 
What is aimed at here is rather to give a fair representation of the 
social ideal, drawn from the most recent authorities of scientific socialism, 
and that from points ‘of view which admit dt least some possibilities of 
approximate realization in the peaceful course of social evolution. The 
social ideals of one age have not unfrequently furnished the materials 
of social reform in the next. So, too, modern Socialism, when divested 
of its grotesque drapery, may be found to contain many valuable indi- 
cations of the force and tendency of contemporary social development, 
which may be said to contain the “promise and potency” of a higher 
life in the society of the future. 
- Glancing-back for a moment on the past, and following the dialectical 
process of the human mind in its endeavours to nolve tho social problem 
we find that social idealists have been gradually arrivipg at the present 
stage of stating the problem with something like scientific accuracy and 
comprehensiveness. Again, frequent failures of Utopian experiments— 
communisms founded on religious conviction and philanthropical en- 
thusiasm, such e.g. as the communisms of the carly Christians and those 
of the Reformation period, of the Monastic orders and Mediæval 
Mystics, those inaugurated among the nations of Paraguay under Jesnit 
rule, or among Sectarian Separatists in the United States, headed by 
Protestant Dissenters, communisms among sober-minded Orthodox 
Moravians, and transcendental heterodox Unitarians, and lastly, com- 
munities founded by philosophical Nothingarians and anti-religious 
Seculariats, who have endeayouréd to introduce into the New World the 
“new science of associated industry’—disinclines a more practical 
generation to have recourse to those drastic methods of social re-con- 
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struction which have made the name of sdcialism distasteful to all but 
the most devoted students of social questions. And yet a careful 
examination of Utopias, which, after all, are only social politios in 
poetry, leads not only to a deep appreciation of the men, who, in dark 
and evil days of national degradation and individual corruption, could 
imagine a perfect social ideal, but also serves to show that the most 
grotesque schemes of social improvement contained elements of 
sociological science undiscovered before, and adumbrations of social 
changes which they helped in bringing about. Thus Sir Thomas More 
and the Dominican Campanella, the Socialists of the classical and 
scientific renaissance, respectively, held up to public scorn the lawless 
rule of the strong, agrarian injustice and civic disabilities, and gave 
vent in their romances to the demand for liberty of person and property, 
and religious toleration, which was remembered at a latter age 
when their incongruous pictures of a Socialistic State, under an 
intellectual Hierarchy, were forgotten or ridiculed. So, too, the 
socialisms of the Revolution, from Morelly to Cabet, divested of their 
romantic extravagance, resolve themselves into the rational demand for 
greater equality, material as well as legal, with a more rigid application 
of the Communistic principle, which, in its extreme tendencies, dis- 
countenances even an aristocracy of talent as being inconsistent with 
the equal rights of all men and the supreme rule of the sovereign people. 
The failure of giving effect to these abstract ideas of liberty and-equality, 
without limiting the provinte of either, leads to further schemes in 
which the two may be reconciled by the introduction of the principle 
of Fraternity, the federal union of free equals. 

This is the demand, in one form or another, of modern socialists 
from Marlo and L. Blanc to Lassalle and K. Marx. Here the object 
is to meet the ogre Competition armed with the formula of free com- 
bination, and under the protecting mgis of co-operation, to wage an 
industrial warfare for the emancipation of the masses from the “ der- 
potism of capital.” 

Still whatever differences of view the various phases of Socialism 
may present according to the varying conditions of historical develop- 
ment, all such Utopian schemes demand— 

(1) A return to more simple forms of life, in’ accordance with the 
laws of Nature, as distinguished from the legal enactments of political 
expediency. : 

(2) A greater equalisation of labour and enjoyment; and in order to 
this, 

(8) A more perfect organization of society under the leadership of a 
scientific commission elected by the people; and as a result of this, 

(4) The ultimate pacification of dissatisfied sections of society, and 
the final unification of the human race. 

The errors which alike characterize the various promulgators of these 
principles are : 
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(1) Tho imperfect apprehension of the capabilities of human nature 
in the performance of social duties without external stimulus, and an 
over-estimate of the readiness of self-sacrifice for the public good which 
they imply. 

(2) A tendency to sudden and violent levelling- down tactics, instead 

of trusting to the efforts of slowly working tendencies towards 
equalization. 

(8) Want of faith in the moral potentialities of mankind to be 

realized in the course of ages when, with the growth of mental and 
moral power, a perfect system of social organization may be evolved 
without applying the strait-jacket theory of communistic institu- 
tions. ; 
Lastly. The attempt by artificial means to bring about international 
association on a large scale before the human mind is ripe for it, instead 
of patiently waiting for the gradual adjustment of interests which 
mainly depends on a careful direction of education and legislation, the 
full play of ethical and political forces, which can alone effect a true 
and Jasting unification of. men in their external relations.* 
_ ‘Now after making all necessary, corrections in the principles stated, 
and after, carefully eliminating all the erroneous conceptions and ten- 
dencies above, enumerated, what may-be said to be the essential 
residuum of socialistic speculation in the present day which admits of 
Serious consideration and rational treatment, ? 

- We may first state what it is not, and so remove some of the 
‘misconceptions which throw a false light on the subject. What was 


-stated to have been R. Owen’s intention as far back as 1826 may 


be really taken still as the main object of moderate socialists, 
“Mr. Owen,” it was stated then in the Co-operative Magazine, 
« does not propose that the rich should give up their property to 
the poor, but that the poor should be placed in such a situation as 
would enable them, to create new wealth for themselves.” As this 
cannot effectually be done by the isolated efforts of individuals (except 
in an infinitesimally small number of special cases) combination as under- 
stood on the continent, and co-operation as understood.in this country, 
are the means suggested for the realization of this object. Even the 
most advanced sections of modern German Socialism do.no longer 
indulge in wide dreams of spoliation of the rich. It is proposed to ` 
secure to all existing owners of property the right of its enjoyment for 
life by means of terminable annuities, and this mode of procedure 
is compared to the compensation of landowners when Pruasia, in the 
days of Stein, introduced Agrarian reforms in abolishing feudal rights. 
K. Marx and his followers only require that in future property, as such, 
though enjoyed by its possessors without restraint, shall not be used for 
the purpose of creating new capital, that the production of wealth in 


* There is a remarkable coinciding with this view in Butler's ‘‘ Analogy” Part I. 
chap. lii, which has not received the attention it deserves by students of the question. 
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the community shall in future be entirely conducted under public 
authority by the community as a whole, and for the equal benefit of all 
in proportion to work done. It would be practically impossible to pre- 
vent private speculation in one form or another, or to abolish radically 
the indirect husbanding of resources for self-aggrandizement under such 
a system, inasmuch as the right of possession would remain unrestricted 
for purposes of personal and family consumption. Still, the generally 
accepted idea that modern Socialism proposes to make a general 
division of property all round, and to effect a periodical redistribution 
at given intervals to establish and maintain perfect equality, is utterly at 
variance with the accredited manifestoes of socialistic leaders and their 
representative organs. 

To save society from the evils of the capitalist system, the presen? 
anarchical conflict of private interests, and the baneful results of un- 
limited competition (not unfrequently unlithited by any ethical con- 
siderations), to save the unwary and unprotected against the evil conse- 
quences of over-speculation, over-production, and plutocratic spoliation 
in the present system of public and private credit—the manufacturing 
process and mercantile transactions of the community are to be entirely 
committed to boards of works and governmental departments, as already 
the postal and telegraph services are managed in this country, as rail- 
ways and other means of communication are elsewhere, and as the 
manufacture of tobacco for fiscal purposes in France has been trans- 
ferred from the region of private enterprise to that of government 
control. 

Similarly, the present proprietors having received compensation, the 
land is to be converted into state property, to remove the existing abuses 
of ground-rent and house-rent. The swarm of parasitical middle-men 
who now perform the function of distributors to the great detriment of 
social well-being would be replaced by a small number of trained 
officials, who, without the present waste of the national wealth, would 
perform their functions with greater efficiency and impartial justice. 
In short, Individualism is to be replaced by Socialism, the now discon- 
nected work of all the members of the Commonwealth is to be organised so 
as to secure common action ona common plan. The object aimed at isa 
scientific division of labour, as already existing in the factory system. 
There would be a difference only in the appointment of what M. Comtc 
has called the “ captains of industry.” Some of the present captains 
might be re-appointed as heads of industrial institutions by the central. 
authority, some would probably be released from their duties on half 
pay, whilst a third class might be put out of commission altogether, as 
incompetent morally or mentally to fill places of trust in a more perfect 
state of society, and so by degrees there would be effected a gradual 
substitution of collective for individual enterprise, and the common 
fund of the community for productive purposes would replace the sum 
total of private capital now employed for that purpose. By this, it is 
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hoped, the uncertainty of securing a commensurate remuneration for 
work done, and the precarious nature of unaided individual enterprise 
would be provided against. Moreover, the economy of time and 
labour thus effected, and the exclusion of ‘those malignant forces in 
society which, it is asserted, perpetuate pauperism and dependence and 
so perilously increase the antagonism between employer and employed, 
would render it possible to diffuse more widely comfort and innocent 
Iuxury and so improve the physical, moral, and intellectual well-being 
of all classes in society. [noin 
To maintain the equilibrium between demand and supply, the dis- - 
turbance of which in our present modes of life causes so much misery 


‘ and destitution among the masses who suffer most acutely from the 


vffects of every commercial crisis, production would be carried on on 
principles deduced from statistical observation, whilst the production of, 
noxious articles of consumption would probably be forbidden by general 
consent. : 

No attempt will he made to destroy family life, the home is to be 
kept intact, and new social laws will secure more effectually peace and 
purity within the home circle without circumscribing the liberty of 
individuals. Those social excrescences which have proved fatal so often 
to highly civilised communities because of the unlimited indulgence 
and luxurious idleness of some of the most privileged members of 
society would gradually disappear with a more equable distribution of 
property in the course of time. : 

The commercial speculation of-the market having been rendered un- 
necessary by a public valuation: of labour and its produce, the use, of ` 
money a8 a means of exchange, will be replaced by notes, certificates, 
or labour-cheques for the purchase of necessary commodities. They 
would represent the value of work done, normal labour-hours being 
the measure of value. Goods become simply exchangeable articles of 
consumption, the price of which bears no relation to a metallic currency, 
which is exposed to the fluctuating rise and fall of the money-market. 
They are uedval by a uniform standard, whilst the assignats which serve 
for this purpose and represent the equivalents of average labour-value 
cancel each other as cheques in a clearing house.* 

Members of such a community would be in a similar condition to 
what officers in the Army and Navy or the Civil Service now are, who 
draw a fixed income for services rendered, and who are at liberty to dis- 
pose of their own by means of testamentary bequest, or gift out of 
hand, for family or charitable purposes. They would not be at liberty, 
however, to lay out capital at interest, as is done now, with a view to 

* It has bean shown by the present writer in his work on Socialism, especially in that 
part of it which refers to K Marx's theory that such a valuation is surrounded by oulties 
almost i ble. But Schafile, to whose ideas, expreseed in the “Quintessenz des 
Socialismus,” the writer is much indebted in this portion of his paper, points out that if this 
valuation proceeds on the principle of varying the scale with taying conditions of tho times, 


then tho existing imperfect system of valoation by market price might vary properly be sup- 
planted by the more scientific method adopted by offimal authorities. l 
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utilize it for productive purposes; but the common treasury would 
accept deposits by way of savings and life insurance, to secure the 
future use of it for purposes of consumption. 

The only negation of property would be that of capital, as an instri- 
ment of accumulating by means of private speculation. This creation 
of future wealth is reserved for the State in its capacity as the general 
provider and distributor of all the articles of consumption and means 
of enjoyment. As minor transactions by barter and exchange could by 
no means be rigidly: excluded, so the utilization of private property for 
the support of Church establishments, charitable societies, scientific and 
humane institutions would not be interfered with. 

Thus, it appears, that modern Socialism would not abolish private 
property in the ordinary sense of the term, nor even interfere ma- ` 
terially with the disposition of acquired property for the ordinary pur- 
poses. It would still allow free choice of occupation and abode to all 
citizens, nor restrict their liberty in the use of means acquired by their 
own exertion, On the other hand, it pledges itself to eradicate some 
of the more crying social evils by curbing individual licence where it 
endangers the common welfare, whether these evils arise from the con- 
sequences of irresponsible speculation and in the industrial warfare of 
reckless competition, or whether they are to be traced to the depressing 
influence of military systems in wasting the life and energies of nations. 
Nor do the principles of social re-organization, thus abstracted from 
modern Socialism, imply any weakening of the moral and religious ties 
which bind together our existing Society. On the contrary, in principle 
the moralities of Socialism are of the highest order, demanding not only 
justice and truth in all human transactions which professedly, but by 
no means invariably, form the present basis of commercial intercourse 
but also those of fraternal love and self-denial for the public good, 
without which the Socialistic form of Government could not be main- 
tained for a single day.* 

The colossal experiment thus sketched by the social reformers of the 
coming race may in ita appalling magnitude deter many from enter- 
taining a hope, or even a passing wish of seeing it approximately 
realized. But those of our readers who have followed us thus far will 
see that, thorough-going as the system intends to be, it is not per se so 
destructive of private rights and personal liberties as is sometimes 
imagined, nor are its tendencies to annihilate all that has been endeared 


- to us by custom and consecrated by timc and association so alarming as 


* In ono of the umous essays of the late J. 8. Mill, printed in the Forteigh/ly Revicw 
for March, 1879, there are some important admissions on this heed. ste pp. 380-882. Pro- 
fossor Cairnes, ın a remarkable of his ‘‘ Leading Principles of Political Economy,” 
pp. 820-321, acknowledges that the “agencies in operation” in the present industrial system 
‘taro easentially ous of the morul sphere,” and proceeds to my, “the practical consequences 
accruing from the conditions of industry in tlus and other civilized countries are not such 
for my part, I should find it exay to reconcile with any standard of right generally accep 
among men’ Compare with this some striking remarks in No 293 of the Quarterly Review, 
p- 186, on the ethical aspects of political economy, which it has been the fashion, until 
quite lately, to ignore, or the nusfortune to be ignorant abont, 
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‘has been represented by those who have only a superficial knowledge” 
of the subject, and who draw their information from unreliable 
:BOUTCES. i “4 
In giving an abstract of social ideals now in currency, we have 
rmainly followed our guide and preceptor Dr. Schäffe, late Finance 
Minister of Austria, who, although a fair exponent of Socislistic 
‘views, is by no means a Socialist himself. He considers the scheme 
thus propounded (with some important economic corrections and pre- 
cautions) realizable, under certain conditions, at a distant date with a 
further development in the mental and moral disposition among the 
"masses of mankind. 
, We may ask ourselves now : Is it possible, even at a very remote 
-future period, and after innumerable stages of self-improvement have 
“been passed through, to reconcile, as is here intended, perfect 
‘organization with unfettered personal freedom, and to conduct in- 
dustry by Public Authority; with collective property as the prin- - 
cipal: instrument, without any violation of individual interests? 
We think it is possible, though not by any means probable, in the 
immediate fature.* How much may be done by centralised authority 
where private effort has been comparatively unsuccessful may be seen 
in the rapid advance of-popular education in this country since Parlia- 
ment has taken the matter in hand. The same may be said, within . 
certain limits, of the system of administering the Poor-Law as com- 
‘pared with the efforts of private benevolence. Now the. mode of 
udministrating the Poor-Law in this country has been denominated 
(and not without good reason) By Mr. Fawcett a form of Communism. 
Nor is there any ‘logical reason why Government, which protects labour 
by means of Factory Laws, should not go a step further and protect it 
against the abuses of speculation, over-production, and commercial mal- 
administration generally. In Switserland, already, .a. normal day of 
labour for both sexes of all ages has been fixed by public authority, 
which may be considered ab a step taken in this direction. | 
In auch interferences of State legislation the liberty of some, indeed, — 
is circumscribed, but only so far as may be necessary to secure full 
liberty and the power of self-development for all. Farther, if the 
Government of a country is carried on ‘on constitutional principles, 
legislation itself will, more or less, be the resultant of the popular will, 
and in such a country it will not unfrequently happen that, with an 
advance towards a higher moral standard in Parliament, decrees of an 
„altruistic tendency will be made for the benefit of thoss who are 
insufficiently represented there, and at the expense of those classes who 
form the majority of legislators. This has happened again and again 
in England within the last hundred years, and will. happen. wherever 
eer ee ee 
begun to pass away before the power of Public Organization,” See CONTENPORARY Ruvinw, 
January, 1870, p. 256. hire a: 
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free institutions will allow the voice of the many who are led and the 
voice of the few who lead to be heard in the House of Legislature 
and in the Press. After all, the objections to the corporate action of 
all, og interfering with the personal liberty of some, may be only 
a strong manifestation of excessive individualism, and a survival of the 
self-concentrated egotism of the savage, who dreads and repels contact 
with his fellow-man. A higher civilisation, indeed, is the release from 
fettera of unfree community, but at the same time it promotes the corpo-- 
rate action on common ground, the voluntary association of free agents. 
As international commerce promotes the free intercourse of nations, and 
a common law for all nations is evolved thereby in the course of time, 
so the pursuit of common interests among both individuals and nations- 
will become possible as a higher moral conception of social duty hés- 
succeeded in lessening the intensity of personal ambition and self-- 
seeking. 

Voluntary associations of a Socialistic kind exist already, the mem-- 
bers of which tax themselves for others, as in the case of benevolent 
societies, local boards, and the like. The net-work of co-operative 
societies in the north of England, with their central warehouse, and 
the evident tendency to regulate the common intereats of the several 
affiliated associations by a common council-board; and so, too, the con- 
glomerate of similar co- -operative associations under the central direc- 
tion of Schultze-Delitzsch, in Germany, are instances of voluntary 
industrial association which admit of farther extension to an unlimited 
degree. There is, then, no actual impossibility implied in a genera 
plan substituting co-operation for competition, and public for private 
modes of transacting the business of the world. On the contrary, tho 
present increase of co-operative associations seems to mark a transition 
period between private and public enterprize, between individualism 
and the collectivism which is to supersede it in the society of the 
fature. 

As factory labour serves as a school for the united work of large 
bodies of men, so co-opesativo institutions serve as a school for united 
direction of the work and united legislation for the distribution of its re- 
sults. In arriving at a fair distribution of labour and profit, Co-operation 
is already regarded as 2 means for solving the social problem. For, as 
Mr. Brassey justly observes, “ In the co-operative establishments there 
cannot, in the nature of things, be any contention between a body of 
workmen and an individual, whom they regard with unfriendly eyes as 
a selfish monopolist.””* 

A widely extended, even universally prevalent system of co-operation, 


* “Questions on the Labour-question,” p- 117 and ante. ‘Co-0 tion—the contribution. 
by many workmen of the savings towards a common fund which they employ as capital, and 


om, 
the ee ee ie beet at however remote a date, a 
healthy Socialism as reperior to vtself om ali its bost attributes, as taetfte to is parent.” W.T. 
Thornton, “On Labour,” p- 499. 
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as now understood, may not secure the highest form of social life, but 
it is the best possible for the present. . 2 
“ Nothing is that errs from law.” 

Only what is rational can exist, and in the struggle for existence’ those 
` social experiments alone succeed, which for the time serve a purpose. 
Inoculation is inferior to vaccination, but inoculation was a wonderful 
, acquisition, as a temporary remedial measure, before the science of health 
had discovered the virtue of vaccination. It lessened the virulence of 
the disease, though, unfortunately, so far from curing it, it led in some 
cases to its further spread. 

So, too, in the present unhealthy condition of the social organism, . 
co-operation o¢cupies a similar subordinate position with similar imper- 
fections attached to it, as a remedial measure attempting to mitigate the 
ill-humours of the body-politic. Still it helps in removing the sources 
of social evils prevalent now, and paves the way to something better— 
that “ social league” where i 

“ Creatures that in communitiog exist 
yg lapel a, 
EPEA E followahip combined.” ' 

As the benefits of co-operation become more generally recognised, as 
the frequent interruptions of strikes and the constant interferences of trades 
unions between the masters and their men, become more intolerable, the 
owners of capital will probably find it to their advantage, instead of ‘con- 
tinuing to carry on the present conflict with labour—first, to join their 
labourers in industrial partnership, and presently to invest their money 
in co-operative associations. Ultimately, perhaps, with a diminishing 
rate of interest in this country, as Mill suggests, they may be willing to 
exchange their capital for terminable annuities. This, after a few gene- 
rations have. passed away, would remove the class-antagonism in effacing 
the distinction between employer and employed, together with the still 
more obnoxious division of. society into the industrious and the idle, 

‘ whilst the claims of distributive justice would be satisfied at last, and 
the vision of Mr. Thornton’s “ Labour’s Utopia” would be realized `. 
Viethen wapestlet by the fear press 
Of competitian’s rivalry, for all 


* “Some Loading Principles,” p. 348, 
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J. S. Mill, “to take any but a hopeful view of the prospects of mankind, 
when in the two leading countries of the world” (he means England and 
France—Germany may now be added, and parts of Scandinavia), “ the 
obscure depths of society contain simple working-men, whose integrity, 
good sense, self-command, and honourable confidence in one another, 
have enabled them to carry their noble experiments” (co-operative 
associations) “to the triumphant issue which the facts recorded.... 
attest,” ? 

Now if such be the prospects of co-operation, as a transition mode of 
industry, what are the legitimate means of promoting its success ? 

Mr. Holyoake’s horror of dependence on philanthropic effort, which 
he stigmatizes as “ industrial mendicancy,” is as strong as his pronounced $ 
dislike of “ state-aid to industry.” He would trust altogether to the 
independent organisation of self-help, in which the industrious do every- 
thing and Government nothing, in which the people themselves devise 
“that state of things in which it shall be impossible for honest men to 
be idle or ignorant,:depraved or poor: in which liberty shall be tutelage, 
and self-help supersede patronage and political paternalism.” This, he 
says, is the “ Socialism of co-operation.”+ But, it may be remarked, 
the people, as in the case of Education, are not always able to see the 
value of their own improvement, and the laissez-faire, laissez-aller system 
thus far has not been productive of such startling results in the elevation 
of the masses as might be expected by sanguine social reformers. Mr. 
Holyoake himself approves of factory laws, and even regards with favour 
proposals for the repeal of any law that may facilitate’ the accumulation 
of immense fortunes, or tends to check the equitable distribution of pro- 
perty. State-subsidies to aid co-operative institutions, which even Prince 
Bismarck is known to favour, may be equally desirable in some cases to 
give a healthy stimulus to co-operative production. To carry out the 
co-operative principle e pluribus unum the State, as representing all 
citizens and in its deliberations expressing the moral consciousness of 
the nation, may come to the rescue of its weaker members who want to 
be supported in their efforts of self-help, and protest against what 
Mr. Holyoake calls the “despotism of trade.” The State does even 
now vote estimates to cover public expenditure incurred in the erection 
of industrial dwellings, in the pursuit of sanitary reforms, in the main- 
tenance of sayings banks, and similar institutions, called into existence 
by what may justly be termed State Socialism. Nor is the assistance 
of private individuals to be despised, especially in the case of agricul- 
tural co-operation in a country of pre-eminently large landed proprietor- 
ship, where association among labourers, without aid in capital and 
experience from those who are in possession of the soil, would be almost 
impossible. It is quite true that “the English working class, if not 


+ “Principles of Political Economy,” Book IY., chap. vii. §6. 
+ ‘History of Co-operation,’ vol. ii. p. 445, and of Nineteenth Oecntery for June, 1879, 
pp. 1118-1130, 2 
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brilliant, have a steady, dogged, unsubduable instinct of self-sufficiency 
in them, and never despair of going forward alone.” But they are also 
very apt to lag behind of their own free will and choice as long as they 
have a fair supply of plain provisions and the ordinary quantum of beer and 
tobacco. The English labourer is not an idealist, and is quite prepared 
to,be relegated to the “Order of destitution” when no longer able to 
provide for himself the ordinary articles of consumption. ` He is, there- 
fore, a very imperfect specimen of a self-acting machine, and requires 
the propelling force of private philanthropy and State-aid to set him in 
‘motion on the path of progress. In the ordinary competition struggle, 
-which is aptly described as an “ ugly rush,” those engaged in it learn by 
experience how to avoid danger in knocking their heads against brick- 
walls, In co-operation, which demands cautious planning and skilful 
organisation, the help of the wisest and the best, the aid of those who 
are at the helm of affairs political and social is not to be despised. The 
Government and philanthropists may, therefore, without fear of weaken- 
ing the independence of the British labourer, encourage Co-operation, 
and conduct it safely through the dangers which impede its incipient 
steps, and, in so doing, prevent in this country social evils and their 
consequences which it is impossible elsewhere tò cure, because, owing 
to past supine neglect, it is now too late. 

No doubt the main strength of co-operation lies in the character and 
will of those whom it is intended to benefit. Its intrinsic value, as a 
force in society, lies in its power of self-development, and this, again, 
mainly depends on the spiritual and~rnoral development of the people. 
But, as Mr. Thornton justly remarks: “ The rule respecting the adapta- 
tion of supply to demand holds good in morals as in economics, to this 


- extent, at least, that when an object which large bodies of men have 
_ greatly at heart cannot be accomplished. without the presence of certain 


virtues, those virtues will generally be forthcoming.”* 

In the course of improved education, therefore, with the acquired 
force of self-discipline and character formed by education,-with the 
gradual cultivation of affectionate regard for éhe welfare of others, and 
the habit of curbing thé predatory propensities of selfishness which lie 
at the root of our present imperfect social system, with increasing in- 
telligence, without which common action and associated labour are out 
of the question, with the elevating influences of the religious element 
acting as a lifting power to raise man-to higher level, and imparting 
what Lamennais calls Penergie organisatrice to bodies of men acting 
in concert,—we may hope that the dream of an associated humanity 
may be realized at last. It may be after a long era of palliatives and tardy 
concessions, alternating with occasional repressive measures in the course 
of social politics, but sooner or later that social transformation will be . 
effected which shall change the “ conflict of clames struggling for opposite 

* “On Labour,” p. 453 ; also seo Herbert Spancer’s ‘Social Statics,” pp. 85 and 264, and 
af. his “ Study of Sociology” p. 250 and pasim, - 3 . 
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interests, into a friendly rivalry in the pursuit of a common good for 
all.” Contemporary movements and tendencies seem in favour of such 
a happy solution of our present difficulties. 

The attempts at industrial conciliation between employer and em- 
ployed are not unfrequently crowned with success. The bitterness of 
vindictive warfaro between labour and capital in this country, at least, 
is diminishing in proportion to the amount of additional light thrown 
on the mutual relationship of the combatants by discussion and tolerant 
forbearance ;* the virtues of temperance and frugality, of contented self- 
denial and self-devotion, are steadily gaining ground among the people, 
together with the growing conviction that the future well-being mainly 
depends on their own exertion and foresight. Nor are efforts wanting A 
to stimulate this healthy advance by timely legislation. All this holds 
out the promise of self-development, and a vigorous growth of self-de- 
pendence among those classes where self-confiding strength must besought 
in united effort. 

On the other hand external circumstances and events seem to tend in 
the same direction. The growth of strong national feeling and patriotic 
sentiment tends to promote the cultivation of social virtue whilst the 
growth of the international sentiment (the acknowledgment of the 
link which unites different nations) paves the way for international co- 
operation. Again, the tendency in favour of centralized government 
manifesting itself in various directions encourages social organization on 
an uniform plan, and the formation of colonial confederacies favours 
also federation in the sphere of economics. Even the gradual concen- 
tration of capital and land in a few hands prepares the way for associa- 
tion on a large scale, and a scientific disposition of large bodies of men 
over a vast economic field managed by central authority. 

In addition to all this, there is an evident tendency towards a general 
adjustment of conflicting interests and class-differences on the part of 
the noblest spirits among us, and a general desire for the repression of 
unsocial passions and selfish propensities augurs well for the ultimate 
realization of the social ideal through a series of constructive reforms, 
without the disturbing forces of a destructive social revolution. 

The social evolution, as distinguished from revolution, which we look 
forward to, may possibly appear to some of our readers like another 
Utopia, as perhaps the picture of our present state of society, with its 
free institutions, would have appeared Utopian to those who have lived 
in a previous historical era. Vast strides of progress seem impossible, 
and can only be realized by those who follow steadily the evolutionary 
process of society, and can see in the past conquest of mind over brutal 
force the promise of still greater moral victories over material obstacles 
in the future. As the idea of a free state, granting full liberty to all 
individuals without allowing the violation of rights of any one in parti- 


— Bome valuable examples of friendly arbitration and conciliation are collected in a small 
volume on ‘‘ Industrial Conciliation” by Henry Crompton. 
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cular, must have been incomprehensible to any medieval mind limited 
by feudal misconceptions, so a perfectly free organization of all social 
units throughout the civilized world without endangering the interests 
of individuals or the progress of society, without laming the efforts 
of some, or imposing unjustly heavy burdens upon others, may seem 
impossible to many now. But we who believe in the unbounded poten- 
tialities of human nature, guided by a higher hand into yot unknown 
paths of virtue and happiness, believe also in the gradual working of 
those internal forces and tendencies which transform human institutions, 
and which gain strength with every new generation adding its own in- 
herited and acquired qualities of mind and heart to the common fund 
of progressive humanity. ` 

Therefore, as we look with sad feelings on the shadows of our indus- 
trial system cast athwart the luminous path of modern progress, as we 
watch the misery, the struggles, and the heroisms of the poor who are 
deprived of the full sunlight of prosperity, we cannot profess to find con- 
solation in the frigid abstractions of orthodox Political Economy, accord- 
ing to which hard and unbending laws of nature condemn millions to 
perpetual degradation and indigence. We are equally unwilling to resign 
ourselves with the politician and philanthropist to an interminable con- 
tinuation of state-charities and private beneficence to alleviate, without 
abrogating, the sufferings of the people. Still less are we prepared to 
join those social innovators who, in the reckless impatience and ill- 
considered schemes of social reconstruction, would entirely demolish the 
framework of society as a prelude to future social architecture, at the 
expense of untold suffering and distress during the transition period of 
social anarchy. We can only find comfort and hope in the reflection that 
with the mental, moral, as well as the material elevation of the working- 
classes, mainly by their own effort, but aided by public and private 
philanthropy, increased culture, technical training, and a growing con- 
sciousness of their own higher destiny will gradually free them from 
the chains of lower passions forged by themselves, and emancipate them 
from social disabilities for which others are*partly responsible. Thys the 
labouring people, recognising the dignity of work, associated in combined 
effort, guided by a common will, and inspired by a unanimous desire to 
promote one another's welfare, will regenerate society from below, elimi- 
nate noxious elements in the course of peaceful evolution, and help in 
bringing about a more perfect union among a more perfect race of 
human beings. 

M. Kavrmann. 


A SPRING CAROL. 


LITHE friend! Blithe throstle! Is it thou, 
Whom I at last again hear sing, 
Perched on thy old accustomed bough, 
Poet-prophet of the Spring ? 
Yes! Singing as thou oft hast sung, 
I can see thee there among 
The clustered branches of my leafless oak; 
Where, thy plumage gray as it, 
Thou mightst unsuspected sit, 
Didst thou not thyself betray 
With thy penetrating lay, 
Swelling thy mottled breast at each triumphant stroke. 
Wherefore warble half concealed, 
When thy notes are shaft and shield, 
And no hand that lives would slay 
Singer of such a roundelay? 
Telling of thy presence thus, 
Be nor coy nor timorous ! 
Sing loud! Sing long! 
And let thy song 
Usurp the air ’twixt earth and sky: 
Let it soar and sink and rally, 
Ripple low along the valley, 
Break against the fir-trees high, 
Oftimes pausing, never dying, 
While we lean where fancy bids, 
Listening, with half-closéd lids, 
Unto the self-same chant, most sweet, most satisfying. 
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Il. 
Where hast thou been all the dumb winter days, 
When neither sunlight was nor smile of flowers, 
Neither life, nor love, nor frolic, l 
Only expanse melancholic, 
With never a note of thy exhilarating laya? 
But, instead, the raven’s croak, 
Sluggish dawns and draggled hours, 
Gusts morose and callous showers, 
Underneath whose cutting stroke 
Huddle the seasoned kine, and even the robin cowers. 
Wast curled asleep in some snug hollow 
Of my hybernating oak, 
Through the dripping weeks that follow 
One another alow, and soak 
Summer’s extinguished fire and autumn’s ane ioke? 
Did its waking awake thee, 
Or thou,it with melody? 
Or together did ye both 
Start from winter's sleep and sloth, i 
And the self-same sap that woke a 
Bole and branch, and sets them budding, 
Is thy throat with rapture flooding ? 
Or, avoiding icy yoke, í 
When golden leaves floated on silver meres, 
And pensive Autumn, keeping back her tears, 
Nursed waning Summer in her quiet lap, 
Didst thou timely pinions flap, 
Fleeing from a land of loss, 
And, with happy mates, seross 
Oocean’s restless ridges travel, 
To that lemon-scented shore 
Where, beneath a doméd aky, 
Carven of lapis-laxuli, 
Golden sunlight evermore 
Glistens against golden gravel, 
Nor ever a snowflake falls, nor rain-clouds wheel and ravel ; 
Clime where I wandered once among ; 
Ruins old with feelings young, 
Whither too I count to fly 
When my songful seasons die, 
‘And with the self-same spell which first, when mine - 
Intensified my youth, to temper my decline. 
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II. 


Wherefore dost thou sing, and sing ? 
Is it for sheer joy of singing? 
Is it to hasten lagging Spring, [ upspringing ? 
Or greet the Lenten lilies through turf and tuft 
Dost thou sing to earth or sky? 
Never comes but one reply : 
Carol faint, carol high, - 

Ringing, ringing, ringing | 

Are those iterated trills, 

For the down-looking daffodils, 

That have strained and split their sheath, 
And are listening underneath ? 

Or but music’s prompting ‘note, 

Whereunto the lambs may skip? 
Haply dost thou swell thy throat, 

Only to show thy craftsmanship ? 
Wouldst thou pipe if none should harken ? 
If the sky should droop and darken, 

And, as came the hills more close, 
Moody March to wooing Spring 

Sudden turned a mouth morose,— 
Unheeded wouldst, nnheeding, sing ? 
What is it rules thy singing season ? 
Instinct, that diviner reason, 

To which the thirst to know seemeth a sort of treason? 
If it be, 
Enough. for me, 

And any motive for thy music I 
Will not ask thee to impart, 

Letting my ‘head play traitor to my heart, 

Too deeply questioning why. 

Sing for nothing, if thou wilt, 
Or, if thou for aught must sing, 
Sing unto thy anxious spouse, 
Sitting somewhere ’mong the boughs, 

In the nest that thou hast built, 

Underneath her furléd wing 

Future carols fostering. 

Sing, because it is thy bent ; 

Sing, to lighten thy content | 

Sing, for secret none can guess ; 

Sing for very uselesaness | 
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Sing for love of love and pleasure, 
Unborn joy, unfound treasure, 
Rapture no words can reach, yearning no thoughts can me&sure ! 


IF. 


Why dost thou ever cease to sing A 
' Singing is such sweet comfort, who, 
If he could eing the whole year through, 
Would barter it for anything ? 
Why do not thou and joy their reign asert 
Over winter, death, and hurt ?. 
If thou forcest them to flee, 
They in turn will banish thee, 
Making life betwixt ye thus 
Mautably monotonous. 
O, why dost thou not perch and pipe perpetually ? 
All the answer I do get, 
Is louder, madder music yet ! 
Thus rebuking : Thou dost err ! 
I am no philosopher. 
Only a poet, forced to sing, 
When the cold gusta gather and go, 
When the earth stirs in its tomb, 
And, asudden, witching Spring 
Into her bosom sucks the snow, 
To give it back in thorn and cherry-bloom! 
When along the hedgerows twinkle 
Roguish eyes of periwinkle, 
When with undulating glee 
Yaffles scream from tree to tree; 
And on every bank are seen 
Primroses that long have been 
Lying in wait with ambushed eyes 
To break forth when Winter flies, 
Joined by all things swift and sweet, 
Following him with noiseless feet, 
Pelting him with April showers, 
` Chasing and chanting his defeat, 
Till with undisputed flowers 
Thronged are all the lanes, to greet 
` Dove-like inspiring Spring, many-voiced Paraclete. 
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v. 


Therefore, glad bird! warble, and shrill, and carol, 
Now that Earth whom Winter stripped, 
Putteth on her Spring apparel, 
Daintily woven, gaily tipped ; 
Now that in the tussocked mead 
Lambkins one another jostle, — 
Carol, carol! jocund throstle | 
Impregnating the air with thy melodious seed, 
Which, albeit scattered late, 
Now will quickly germinate, 
Giving us who waited long 
Vernal harvest of ripe song ! 
Which, I do perceive, was sent 
Nowise to deepen argument, 
Rather to teach me how, like thee, 
To merge doubt in melody. 
Sing, sing away, 
Al through the day, 
Lengthening out the twilight gray, 
And with thy trebles of delight 
Invade the threshold of the night: 
Until felicity, too high, too deep, 
Saturated senses steep, 
And all that lives and loves subside to songless sleep. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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HE publication of the papers which Metternich left behind him has 
T now been begun, and has recalled the attention of Burope to the 
somewhat forgotten personality of the man who for forty years guided 
Austrian politics, and exercised an apparently profound influence on 
the whole of Europe. The weighty events and the important men of 
the second half of this century have naturally cast the comparatively 
small men and things of its second, third, and fourth decade 
into the shade. But here we are carried back once more to the 
beginning of the century, when men and things were not, indeed, 
wanting in the greatness of their proportions, although it might be 
said that they cannot compete with those of our day in lasting 
historical importance. In fact, the present two volumes, which are all 
that have as yet appeared, bring before us one of the principal agents in 
the events of that period to speak of them jp person, and they remind us, 
in the most impressive way, that the old Chancallor, who is to our gene- 
ration nothing more than an embodiment of that long period of dull 
silence, was also once’young, bold, active, animated, and that he played 
a leading part in the most stirring of all historical dramas. It is in 
this, and not in any unexpected disclosures, that the interest of the book 
lies. The autobiographic fragments, as well as the other essays of the 
Prince, certainly show the double nature of the man in a clearer light 
than it has hitherto appeared in ; but that was by no means the purpose 
of the author.” It is his vanity which has played him the trick of 
making him betray himself, as vanity at times will do. For the rest, 
these memorabilia, if we may call them so, are all very general, and 
except for indirect psychological side-lights such as this, they offer little 
to interest us, either anecdotal or historical. The writer glides rapidly 
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over everything in the events that is really important and necds expla- 
nation. We get jadgments—flattering judgments of himself especially 
—explanations of “ principles,” but we learn nothing new about the 
occurrences themselves. At most, the preliminary history of the 
Potsdam Treaty, which was already so folly made known through 
Hardenberg’s Memoir, is completed alittle. 

The book falls into two, happily unequal, halves, of which the 
recording statesman fills the one, and the acting statesman the other. 
There isin the first place an “ Autobiographical Memoir,” written in 
1844, supplemented by a “ Key to the Explanation of my Way of 
Thinking and Acting,” written in 1852, and interpolated with a 
“ History of the Alliances of 1818 and 1814,” written in 1829.* 
Then thore is a character of Napoleon, written in French in 1820, and 
a character of the Emperor Alexander, written in German in 1829; 
between these are remarks by the editor, which might have been fitly 
given under the text, while the highly interesting quotations from 
unedited letters which they contain would have been better left to the 
second part. This secoud and much more comprehensive and interesting 
part brings together letters, despatches, reports, instructions, proposals, 
&c., of the years 1798—1815, and mostly in tho French language. It is 
there that the main interest of the book centres. True, the original 
documents from Metternich’s official work which are here given to the 
public are only to a small extent unprinted before, but they, of course, 
contain much that is of importance, especially from the period of his 
Paris ambaasadorship (1806-1809), and from the first period of his 
Ministry (1809-1812), though even these are extremely fragmentary and 
full of gaps. However, these dispatches, published here for the first 
time, even when they offer nothing new to the historian, are often 
noteworthy to the psychologist, and always entertaining and stimulat- 
ing to the general reader. Of courae, most of the reports and decrees 
which are given in this work are already published cither in extracts or 
in extenso in Oncken’s massive “ History of Austria and Prussia during 
the War of Liberation,’ while many others, often much more important, 
which are contained in the later work, are entirely wanting in 
“ Metternich’s Papers.” Nay, we seek in vain in it for even those 
documents by whose publication Oncken has set the Metternichian 
politics of the year 1812 in a quite new and, on the whole favourable 
light. Much also—as, for example, the famous nine hours’ interview 
between Napoleon and Metternich in the Marcolini Palace at Dresden, 
during the armistice of 1818—we have known already as existing for 
more than twenty years through Thiers, to whom Metternich com- 
municated an outline of itt We are, moreover, already long since 


* The tone in which the Emperor Francis is spoken of in this paper, as one who belonged 
to the past, leads me to surmise that the paper was either wri for the firat tame, or ab 
any rate was rewritten, after 1835. 

T This has since been more exactly imparted to us by Helfert, in his “ Marié Louise.” I 
intentionally abstain in this Review from all learned critical detail, but should like to 
find place here far a single observation to ahow alittle proaf of Metternich’s trustworthiness. 
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instructed concerning his ambassadorship at Vienna, through D'Haus- 
sonville, who had the opportunity of seeing the MS. Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Talleyrand, and of whom Th. von Bernhardi has 
already made excellent use, as well as throngh Villemain, to whom 
Count Narbonne gave extensive communications; and again more 
recently through Hardenberg, Ranke, Gentz, Klinkowstrém, and J. A., 


~- von Helfert, who have gone profoundly—though not so profoundly 


as Oncken—into the Austrian State archives; we are already, I 
say, far better informed on many matters, through various important 
publications of the last twenty years, than through what these new 


‘ volumes give us, which, for example, pass over the history of the Treaty © 


-of January 8rd, 1815, and, in fact, do not so much as mention the 


existence of such a Treaty at' all:” A. Beers biography of the 
Chancellor (in' the fifth volume of “Der Neue Plutarch”), which is 
founded throughout on MS. materials, is in no wise superseded by this 
new publication, and I refer to this book once for all, as also to A, 
Springer’s much older character of Metternich, although I cannot 


` agree with all judgments of either historian, especially not, as will 


appear, with Springer’s, As far as things personal are concerned, 
regarding which both the author and the editor of the work before us 
are very reserved, the madvertent expressions of Talleyrand, Marmont, 
Humboldt, and other contemporaries, and, above all, Gents’s Diary, 
Hormayr’s Lebensbilder, and Warnhagen’s Memorabilia, must be - 
consulted, if we are to form a correct idea of the Chaitcellor’s figure. 
Notwithstanding all this, the present publication is very valuable. 
For a history of the time it can only be used under condition of careful 
comparison with other sources. For the character of the man it is in- 
valuable, because it gives him to us speaking without interruption for 
nine hundred pages long. And although the. whole book as yet treats 
only of the périod up to the year 1815, we get to héar him in the most 
various ages of life, now as a stripling of twenty, now as a young man 
in the thick of affairs and just out of the stir of battle, and now as a 


` discreet, self-satisfied old man, who sets out the history of, his life and 


The Chanoellor wrote in 1857, after the fifteenth volume of Thiers’ ‘‘ Consulate and 
Empire,” an account of his relations with French statesman in the tone of a very great 
fe le ee aoe ene 
de in 1850, which he had answered, but their conversation was confined 
to the years 1809-1810, (See this account in the ‘‘Papers,” vol i, Pp. 254, 255.) 
Now that famous Dresden interview of the year 1818 ıs contained in tho sixteenth volume 
of the “Consulate and Empi AL ogetie sho simultaneously with the fifteenth in the 
year 1857, In it Thiers stabos, in the moet distinct manner, that Metternich had commu 
nicated to him an outline of that interview. This statement, Metternich, who was then still 
alive, and indeed writing the ecoount mentioned at that very time, has nob publicly denied ; 
and Thiers’ version agrem so entirely, with the erseption of some little points, with the 
Memorandum of 1820, published by Helfort, as well ds with the narrative written in 1829 
(published in tho work before us), that sinoe nobody could know the im of that coon- 
versation + Metternich, the Chancellor, in his account of the year 1857, could hare 
simply—nob the truth. Thab Thiers received otor oomnirnioatons: fror i 
meer es from the remark of Hao ditor qr the ‘< Mission of Oeben tala op es 
P . This example may suffice to explain and justify certain severities in onr 
Saag of the Chanoellor. í j oe 
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paints himself in the way he would like posterity to see him. A foolish 
and vain undertaking, we may say at the outset: foolish, because Met- 
tcrnich as he was is much more interesting than Metternich as he would 
like to be; vain, because with all his trouble he has entirely failed to 
present himself otherwise than as he was. If the first half of the book 
gives us the opportunity of learning to know the old author, the second 
puts the means in our hand of making the acquaintance of the young 
diplomatist, and all will believe my word when I say that the diplomatist 
was in Metternich more important than the author, the youth more 
interesting than the old man. But since the Prince Chancellor, in a 
dilettante way, laid so much stress on his literary talent, let us devote a 
little attention to the author before we speak of the statesman; all the , 
more because the author oftentimes, and certainly without meaning it, 
explains the statesman, but especially becayse he betrays the man who 
has given himself such unspeakable trouble to dress himself before the 
oyes of posterity. The most comprehensive of his literary essays—tho 
Autobiographical Memoir—furnishes the most natural occasion and 
instrament for describing, in a few lines, the political activity of the 
man till his forty-second year. The stirring history of that period may 
be read in Treitschke’s unmatched description; the secret political games 
of the years 1812—1818, in particular, have now been for the first time- 
completely unfolded to us by Oncken. But while the former, by his 
own warm partialities, carries us into the midst of the hot dtmosphere 
of conflicting passions, and compels us, so to say, to feel them after him, 
the latter has the rare coolness of blood to be able to place himself 
and us outside the range of fire at a point where we can follow equally 
well the movements of both armies without being ourselves drawn into 
the disturbing fever of the fight; or, to speak more plainly, he collects, 
examines, and compares all statements and testimonies, like a conscien- 
tious, indefatigable, and acute investigator, and leaves it to ourselves to 
constract out of these materials bills of indictment, pleas of defence, 
summings up, perhaps even, if we have the turn and gift for it,—a work 
of literary art. I may assume that these impressions are still uneffacod 
from the mind of the reader, and may therefore dispense on this 
occasion, with picturing the dark background of the time on which, the- 
figure of the Austrian statesman moves. 


T. 


No one possessed in a higher degree than Prince Metternich the- 
first and supremest virtue of the statesman, that of identifying him-- 
solf with the State he served. This, however, was somewhat at the 
expense of the writer. The young Count Clement, born in Coblenz. 
in 1778, educated in Strasburg and Mayence, -wrote his German: 
mother tongue almost as well as French before he settled on the 
Danube. The rhetorical proofs which are afforded us of that show 
him to'be by no means an important master of style,—and who: 

TUR 
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would require style from a youth of twenty if this youth was not 
named Goethe?—but his language is German in expression, 
in turning, in accentuation, as might be expected of a Rhine- 
lander. For fifteen years obliged almost exclusively to the use of 
French, then from his thirty-sixth year living exclusively in Austria, he 
appears by-and-bye to have quite lost the feeling for the German idiom. 
It was at that time only that Austria began again to participate in the 
intellectual life of Germany. But the Chancellor appears to have had 
little intercourse with the men to whom the credit must be given of 
having prepared the way for this intellectual reunion. His German is 
not the German of Grillparzer or of Halm, it is the German of the LR. - 
e bureaux. Regulations are made “ über seinen Vorschlag ;” certain things 
exist in the fullest “ Ausmasse;’ he speaks with people about the 
“ Tagesbelange ;” he permits himself incertain things “ einzurathen ;” 
he speaks of the “vor Kurzem bestandenen Herzogthum Warschau ;” 
he mentions a “ besonders bei der Vertheidigung eines Platzes sich aus- 
gezeichneten ” young man; and uses many other Austricisms. “But 
still more striking and offensive is the French style of his German 
writings; they all sound like translations. -Of French the Chancellor 
is, of course, completely master. Compare his portrait of Napoleon, 
written in French, with his sketch of Alexander, in German, in which 
the only good thing is a saying of Napoleon’s, which the author takes 
for the theme of his variations. That study of the character of 
Napoleon dates from the year 1820, when the author still stood nearer 
the events and persona, when his “ system,” and the pedantic tone in 
which he liked to discourse, had not yet ripened into their full growth ; 
whereas the character of Alexander was not written till 1829, when 
the Prince had already adopted the custom of regarding himself’ as 
the incarnation of political wisdom. But the chief reason of the 
superiority of the one writing over the other lies in the more perfect 
command of the instrument which it reveals. 

Not that Metternich’s French has the merit of a specially individual 
and decided style, but it is simple, correct without pretension, and—it 
is living. French was tho language, if I may say 40, in which he acted, 
German the language in which he philosophised upon his actions; and 
Metternich’s action was worth more than his philosophy. His despatches 
—and they are almost all in French—are written on the spur of the 
moment; they are deeds; their aim is to report to us what has been 

~ done, what has been heard, to indicate what is to be done, what is to 
be said; they have no intention of speaking about it. Metternich 
boasts with much self-satisfaction, and with a disdainful side-glance at 
professors of history, that he has “ made history,” and has consequently 
special call to write it. Nothing can be more warranted ; only in 
writing history one must not forget in what spirit one has made it. A 
scholar who has never left his study cannot see things and show them 
as Cæsar and Frederick could- They had everything still present to 
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their mind ; they lived through it once again. But the Metternich who 
writes the history lives in a quite different atmosphere, sees things 
through quite different spectacles, and finds himself in a quite different 
temper from the Metternich who made the history. This is indeed 
not yet so much the case in the very successful, though too long, portrait 
of Napoleon already mentioned. As we have said, five years had hardly 
passed when he wrote since his last meeting with the mighty man ; but 
more especially, as soon as Metternich took the French tongue in his 
mouth, it was as if he mounted his war-horse, which of itself bore him 
back neighing into the lines of the combatants. How flat and abstract, 
on, the other hand, is the whole Autobiography; how indefinite and 
general the expression ; how completely the contrary of the language 
of really important men,—of Napoleon’s, for example, who so often speaks 
in these volumes, and whose words always let us see the thing itself or 
the growth of the thought, as if the all-encompassing veil of things were 
torn suddenly away. And then what repetitions, what commonplaces, 
what stereotyped phrases. He does not cven blush “to sleep beside a 
volcano, without thinking of the outpouring of lava.” Oh, Serene High- 
ness, if you had used such language to the fair Frenchwomen whom you 
buzzed about in the Tuileries, you had lost yourself for ever with them ! 

And as with the individual expressions, so with the whole work; no 
situation*stands out thoroughly, no figure rises in relief from the mono- 
tonous grey background of his narrative. If conversations occur, they 
are given quite conventionally. Never did the Emperor Francis, never 
did the Archduchess Marie Louise, speak in such néatly-set phrases, the 
one to offer him tho Ministry, and the other to sacrifice herself, like a 
second Iphigenia, for the welfare of her Fatherland. How completely 
different a ring is there in the despatches which he writes from Paris, with 
reports of his conversations with Napoleon or Champagny on the same 
evening on which he held them. So men speak. There is body and 
life in them ; but the “ Franzerl ” that speaks like a leading article of the 
Austrian Observer has never lived. There are many happy words in his 
. French despatches ; his confessions affect one like a broken stream of 
tepid water. And if the contemporary letters and reports furnish the 
historian with little new, they certainly supply the general public with 
stimulating reading which makes up for tho tedium of the “ Auto- 
biographical Memoir.” For example, if you wish to form an idea of 
how the young Count “of pleasant exterior, very polite and never 
loud” (Ritter Lang) made his appearance in Rastadt, read his charming 
natural French letters to his young wife, Kaunitz’s niece. We think 
we sce tho young lord, fresh from the society of Coblents emigrants, in 
the extemporised theatre at the court of the Margrave, or at the plebeian 
table of the envoy of the Directory. No trace of all this is to be seen in 
the Memoir. Nor does the little bit of attaché’s talk about his Dresden 
period (1801-1805), which the old man warms up for us, give us any 
insight into the circumstances of the Electoral Court of Saxony, and 
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still = @ picture of the harmlessly merry young man who there won 
this spurs and represented his adopted country, Austria, with grace, with 
‘modesty, with perfect form, and with open eyes. The saine is true of 
‘the short description of his residence in Berlin. In the despatches < 
‘belonging to that memorable period, when he was enjoined to persuade 
‘Prussia to join in the third coalition, there is a warmth of emotion, 


‘often an outburst of hatred and contempt, towards the hereditary 


enemy, Prusia, and its worthy representatives, Haugwitz, Lombard, . 
Lucchesini, but at times also a natural nobility of language, which has | 
left no echo in this retrospective view of his life. This may be 
said in a atill higher degree of the lively reports from Paris in the 
year 1808, when the cloud threatened to burst on Austria every minute ; 
-as also of those of the year-1810, when it had burst, and a deceitful sun- 
shine smiled over the young alliance of the two empires. Indeed, these 
reports, in which he so often brings in the great potentate himself speak- 
ing, are much more intoresting than even his portrait of Napoleon, 
‘which is yet the best, because the most youthful, of his literary works. - 
The, narrator, it is true, comes out rather small by the side of his ' 
mighty interlocutor, whom ‘one hears speaking as if in the body in 
every one of his self-forged sentences. Only in one thing has Metter- 
nich the advantage `of the great man; he is no upstart. In that 
respect exactly like Madame de Rémusat and all Talleyrand’s friends, 
he is unable to express too strongly how badly bred, how awkward, how 
negligent in his dress, how pretentious in his manner, was the soldier- 
-emperor. Only the prolonged dwelling on such defects comes better from 
-a lady than from a statesman, and the Frenchwoman is a far greater adept 
in the art of portraiture than the German diplomatist. On the other hand, 
we cannot wonder that the Chancellor excels the lady in the psycho- 


-Yogical analysis of Napoleon’s character. Women generally see through 


men faster and surer than we do, but they find it harder to give a metho- 
dical account ef their impressions. Metternich’s delineation beara, how- 
ever, the characteristic mark of minds of his stamp; it would fain seek to - 
‘detract from the greatness of the personaljty it describes; it passes by 
in complete silence Napoleon’s legislative genius, which was, perhaps, 


- greater than his military; it always strives to explain his achievements 


‘through the littleness of his contemporaries, the incapacity of his op- 
rponents, the favqur of circumstances. We find nothing of all this in 
‘his Paris reports. They are cast in a quite objective style. The 
Emperor stands before us as he lived in the flesh. One could swear about 
-every word that he really spoke it, one could guess the gestures of. the 
hand with which he accompanied it. And there is in all a freshness and a 
life which thé author of these despatches never had at command again. 


- One is almost led to ‘believe that the old Prince himself felt dimly that 


his box of colours contained no longer anything but grey, for he wished 
the manuscript of his Autobiography “ to remain for ever, in-so far as 
human care can so provide, in the archives of his house.” But he 
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permitted it “ to be used according to time and circumstancos, in order 
to complete defective. historical works, or to correct erroneous ones.” 
I do not know whether a service has been done to the Chancellor’s 
memory by the padding which has been contributed to the selection 
from his despatches ; it certainly gains nothing by the comparison. 

Prince Metternich was seventy-one years old when he undertook, in 
1844, to write a history of his life, or, rather, a history of his public 
work; he was almost an octogenarian when he wrote the “ Key to tho 
Explanation of.my Way of Thinking and Acting.” Nothing is more 
natural than that he should not have given to his narrative the fresh 
tone which his youthful activity had breathed. It was natural, also, 
that he should attribute to his publiclife a conscious plan, which, 
‘in reality, it had hardly the repose and freedom to pursue, and that he j 
should ascribe to himself principles on which, as a young man of thirty, 
he had never thought. „It is equally natural, too, that his memory 
should, in spite of all printed and unprinted helps, play him little 
tricks, which do not, indeed, come up to the hardly credible errors and 
contradictions of Odillon Barrot in his Autobiography, but which would 
yet be enough, if the Prince had lived in Dino Compagni’s times, instead 
of in ours, to serve as the basis of an explanation of the “ Autobio- 
graphical Memoir,” as the forgery of a later century. But there are also 
in these Memoirs reticences which cannot be ascribed to bad memory 
alone, and which indicate that there was an interest in concealing 
many things. There is a tone of self-satisfaction, and, above all, a 
certain moralising didactic strain, ranning through his whole view of 
himself, which cannot be explained without assuming a certain 
amount of conscious hypocrisy. This ceaseless talk about “ principles,” 
this eternal assertion of being “inaccessible to ambition” of any kind, 
this constant appeal to “ the always clear conscience,” this repeated assur-" 
ance that ho is governed neither by “selfishness nor love of power,” but 
by “ the historical element and the love of truth which predominated in 
his feelings” (what language !),—this monotonous moralizing becomes 
in the end, not only tediqus,—tbat goes without saying; the whole 
Memoir is tedious, if it may be permitted to be so unpolite with 
so exalted an author—but it is also suspicious. “ Conscience, Con- 
science, every third word! With whom, then, are we speaking ?” 
we are disposed to cry out, parodying Appiani’s impatient words 
against Marinelli. Is it the same butterfly-minister (Nostitz) who in 
Paris and Vienna hovered around so many beautiful flowers, that, as even 
his confidant Gents laments, he forgot the duties of his office for it? Is 
it the same man whom Varnhagen knew in Prague (1818) “as a free- 
thinker in religious things?” Is it the samo statesman who held it 
an open question for months whether he would go in for “Europe” 
or for Napoleon? Goethe’s saying, that men of action are always 
without a conscience, need not be taken literally, but it is almost 
certain that they cannot be so conscientious as old Metternich would 
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‘fain make himself out to have been. And how useless is this Pha- 
Tisaical tone,| Why should he have no ambition? Is a perfect 
statesman even conceivable without ambition? And who would have 
made it a charge against him, if-he had thought of his own Austria 
before anything, and had wished, after four calamitous wars, only to, 
enter upon a fifth when he was certain of his pomt? Who would have 
blamed him if, while a freethinker, he yet contended for Catholic 
interests as the Minister of a Catholic Power? Who would have ' 
blamed him for occasionally dividing his time between the amiable 
` Duchess of Sagan and the business of his master ?: And ifhe had openly 
‘confessed to posterity what it first learnt from the indiscretion - of his . 
confidant, that jealousy of Prince Windischgrätz caused him more sleep- 
less nights than the wedge which Talleyrand’s intrigues were driving 
into the alliance of “Europe,” posterity: would not have praised him, 
but would have smiled and forgiven. ' 

Nay, why should he not even tell an untruth bravely from time 
to time, if the interest of his country requirèd it? For, after all, the 
wrong does not lie in telling an untruth, but in being untrue.  Thé 
most veracious man may often be in a position whero he must resort > 
to a lie. And if we may give credit to contemporaries, the Count did 
not fail to do this any more than later the Prince did. “M. von Met-. 
“ternich is on the best road to being a statesman: he already lies quite 
beautifully,” said Napoleon to Madame de Rémusat, respecting the 
` young man of thirty ; and Macaulay mentions, a generation later, that 
when some one at Lady Holland’s compared the Chancellor with Mazarin 
-—whom, by the way,:he profoundly despised—old Talleyrand wittily 
protested that “there was much to be said against that: in particular, 
the Cardinal deceived, but never-lied ; M. de Metternich always lies, and 

" deceives nobody.” 

In writing this Autobiography of his, the Chancellor went even 
further: he no longer told stories, for he had finished by believing. 
. those he had so often told. How this tone falls off by the side of the 
grand truthfulness of a Rousseau or a (Goethe,—for since history is 
never so true as poetry, the “history maker’ cannot be so true as 
-the poet ;—but even.with the plain ways of Hardenberg or Palmerston, 
this ostentation of virtue contrasts as theatrical declamation does with -- 
natural conversation’ among friends. If the old man were to .be 
believed, the supple, merry young man of the world, whom old 
Kaunitx declared to be a “ perfect cavalier, a good, amiable man of, 
the most exquisite verve,’ was already, at the age of twenty, a. sage 
-with fixed principles, who was deeply moved by the “ moral degra- 
dation of France”. in the eighteenth century, who dreaded the 
greatest danger to Europe from the revolution which destroyed. all 
‘morality; and made it the task of his life to war against this source 
of evil, in order to ward off these dangers from his chosen fatherland, 
that paradise of innocence, the Vienna of Kutschera and Traut- 
mannsdorf! He had “ never lived a single hour for himself from his 
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earliest youth till the thirty-sixth year of a laborious Ministry.” 
Duty alone prompted him to persevere in the thorny career which was 
so distasteful to him. When still only two-and-twenty, “ inaces- 
sible to all prejudice, and seeking in everything only the truth, he 
shrank from political life,’ and “would have preferred remaining in 
private life, and devoting his time to the cultivation of the sciences, 
particularly the exact and natural sciences” “The diplomatic career 
might certainly flatter his ambition, but he was never all his life through 
accessible to that feeling.’ “He did not fear to fall into the false 
paths into which so many men were drawn by their heated imagina- 
tion, and especially by their selfishness, because he felt himself to be 
entirely frec from those faults; but he knew, on the other hand, the 
many and dangerous rocks of his new position ” (as Ambassador in Paris 
in 1806), “ and trusted, therefore, to confine all his ambition to at least 
hindering evil where he saw it to be impossible to effect good.” “ Free 
as he was all his life from the sting of ambition, he felt only the 
weight of the chains” which the assumption of the Ministry in 1809 
imposed upon him, and nothing gave him courage to undertake it but 
“the strong and pure soul” of the Emperor Francis; for he had 
“ only two points on which it seemed possible for him to support him- 
self—his conscience and the immovable strength of character of the 
Emperor Francis,” who naturally, also, always “ obeyed strictly the 
yoice of his conscience.” The interest of Austria and the House of 
Hepsburg had no excitement for these two pure and strong souls. 
How deeply, then, had Joseph II. mistaken his Florentine nephew 
when he said that “noble, moral motives made not the smallest 
impression on him,” and that only “ one means, fear, could move him.” 
The sceptical uncle doubted even. as to his religious character. Not so 
the Minister. It was only because the “ pretended first marriage” of 
Napoleon with Josephine was a concubinage, that he could bring him- 
self to give his pious master the advice to give the hand of his daughter 
to the Emperor of the French. Moreover, it is nowhere stated that 
Metternich ever dissuaded the Emperor Francis from his fourth mar- 
riage (1816) with a divorced’ lady. Probably the marriage of the 
Crown Princess of Wiirtemberg was also only a “ pretended” one, 
because the Crown Prince was a Protestant and the Pope granted the 
divorce. “Had it been otherwise, the affair could never have been 
thought of.” As Goethe says, “To show what is moral, we give our- 
selves full and free permission to commit a fraud.” It is possible, but 
not probable, that in the year 1809 Metternich knew nothing of the 
ecclesiastical marriage of Josephine which was celebrated by Cardinal 
Fesch, before two witnesses, on the lst December, 1804, the evening 
before the coronation ; it is impossible that he should have been ignorant 
of it in 1844, whenhe wrote the following words :*—“ This question” (the 


~ Assuming even that Mettermoh had not in 1644 known what all the world knaw, and 
what Thiers in the following year (1845) related ciroumstantially in the fifth volume of his 
t Consulate and Empire,” he must have known it in 1852 when ho resumed again his history 
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- divorce) “was no question for the Church, and consequently none for 
_the Emperor. Napoleon had concluded a civil marriage, and_it was 
not a valid marriage in the eye of the Church. Had it been other- 
wise, the thing could certainly not have been entertained.” For Francis 
was more scrupulous than his son-in-law; he had never climbed into 
any marriege-bed on which the priest had not pronounced a blessing ; 
nor did he ever sue for a divorce, but waited always patiently till his 
wives died a natural death before he married again, “ere those shoes 
` were old with which he followed Ais poor wifes body.” . 

But how? I hear my friends say; thou, always so anxious to do 
justice to every one ; thou who ssekest ever to explain and understand 
all, even evil, instead of condemning it, and who, even when 
thou condemneat, always strivest to do so in the most moderate 
terms; who constantly maintainest thyself to be so free from all Liberal 
national and party bonds,—how comest thou to this bitterness? Let 
alone Francis, “ who thought the preservation of his own person the 
one infinitely important thing,” to use-once moro Joseph II.’s words ; but 
Metternich, an important and also a well-wishing man, who at bottom 
sought only the best for his master and his country nd carried it out in 


his own way? Well, and so ho stood before my eyes, in spite of the i 


conventional phraseology of virtue in which his official disclosures are 
couched, as a loyal opponent of a National Germany and of a free 
public political life—up to the appearance of the present work. But 


in this work the language is no longer the generally-accepted language ` 


of a period, or of a profession, which implies no more hypocrisy than the 


social forms which we all use when we ask with solicitude after the welfare ` 


of “ our neighbour’s-old cat.” (Heine.) Nor is it here a question of the 
attainment of a particular positive end, or the prevention of a particular 
positive evil, by means of an opportune falsehood. We have here pure 
hypocrisy, the endeavour, demanded by nothing, and inspired by vanity 
alone, to set oneself in the most favourable'light, with an absolute in- 
difference to truth. It ia not the enemy by conviction of all we have 
Icarnt to prize that I accuse, but the hypocrite pure and simple, with whom 
one has no patience, whether he sits. in the “Committee of Public Welfare” 
or in the palace of the “ Ballplatz ; and'the more indulgent one is to 


the weaknesses of men, if they leave but the germ of truth untouched, l 


the sterner one has the right and the duty to be where naked falseh 
palms itself off under the appearance of virtue. ` i 


: IL : ; 

It is fortunate for Metternich that he will be judged, not by his 
Memoirs, but by his despatches ; for these make clear io every unpreju- 
diced mind how bravely and skilfully and unweariedly he fought in 
of hia Nf hich had been broken off j b this poi and seta tik corrected 
these last 1 to which he joined on "ihe a tee ERRA de Rémusst's 
““ Memoirs” have recently given us some new detalls of Rapoleon’s ecclesiastical marriage. 
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those hot years for the interest of Austria which was committed to him; 
how, allying himself with or against Napoleon, according to circum- 
stances, he wrought honestly to prevent the unity of Germany and the 
independence of Italy; and with what perspicacity he constantly saw 
that Prussia was a much more dangerous enemy of Austria than France 
was. He may have sometimes erred in this Austrian politics of his, 
especially on the Eastern Question; but at any rate he had a right— 
nay, it was his duty—to pursue an egoistic Austrian policy as Talley- 
rand pursued an egoistic French one; and would to God the Prussian 
diplomatists in Vienna in 1814 had been as supple, as obstinate, 
and as successful in their affairs as he was in his! What is intolerable 
is only the hypocrisy with which he continually identifies the interests 
of Austria with the absolute moral right; for “true power lies ir? 
right alone,” and “ the so-called Metternichian system was no system, 
but a Weltordnuag,’ as he himself modestly says. 

No one has, in fact, contributed more than the Chancellor to introduce 
into diplomacy this pharisaical tone, which prevailed on the Continent from 
1814 to about 1860. _He himself adopted this tone only after he came 
under the influence of Talleyrand, who is known to have carried political 
cant to its extreme. The disciple was, indeed, not so shameless as the old 
sinner of the Rue St. Florentin, “ We must never,” said the uncowled 
and married Bishop of Autun, who had served Louis XVI., the Directory, 
the Consulate, the Empire, who now served the Legitimist line, and was 
finally to serve the dynasty of Orleans; the true promoter of seculari- 
zation, and now the defendant of the legitimate King of Saxony, whose 
ducats jingled all the while in his pockets,—“ We must never turn away 
from the true power, which consists in virtue alone, In the relations of 
peoples to one another, justice is the first virtue.” It was “ont of a truc 
interest” for Prussia that he desired to deny her those “ apparent advan- 
tages” which, “ acquired by injustice and dangerous to Europe, would be 
fatal sooner or later to herself.” Thegood man! That means in plain 
English, that Prussia should not be allowed to obtain Saxony, because the 
interest of France demandgd the continued existence of the secondary 
States of Germany. As compared with language like this, Metternich’s is, 
of course, to be called almost plain, if not even veracious. He disapproved 
of the incorporation of Saxony not by any means “because it would make 
Prussia greater,” but because it would render the realization of a Tnited 
Germany more difficult, if “one of the powers which are called to pro- 
tect the common Fatherland” should annex one of the most important 
States. Both documents belong to December, 1814, when Hardenberg’s 
untimely confidence, and Humboldt’s pretentious clumsiness, robbed 
Prussia of the fruit of her victory ; and this language was thenceforward, 
for half a century, the universal language of European statesmen, 
with the exception of Palmerston. Louis XVIII. and George IV. the 
Virtuous, Louis Philippe and his Minister Guizot, Ancillon andhis crowned 
scholar, Lamartine and Napoleon II., all took this unctuous language 
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in their mouth, since the greatest diplomatist of the century, thanks 
to this mixture of impudence and lies, had won for his conquered Father- 

land an entrance into the society of the conquerors. f 
Metternich would certainly not allow that he had first learned these 
“principles” of his from Talleyrand. His whole Autobiography is written 
with the conscious intention of proving the unity and continuity of his 
whole life, and of showing that-he never. erred by so much as “a finger- 
breadth from the ways of God.” There are people who think that the 
merit of immobility is not so great, nay, that immobility is hardly possible 
in any such strict degree: “ Le monde west qu’une branloire perenne ; 
toutes choses y branlent sans cesse . . . . La constance n’est autre chose 
qu’un branle languissant.” But it is only frivolous doubters, without moral 
` earnestness, like Montaigne, who say so, because they are so far gone 
that they place truth before consistency, and naively confess: “ Tant y a 
que je me contredis bien à ’adventure ; mais la vérité, je ne la contredis 
”” The Chancellor was of the contrary opinion ; he set no great store 
by truth if only consistency were proved. Does he not give himself out as 
having, while still a youth of seventeen, acquired this his lifelong 
conviction of the power of Right and Virtue as the two immovable 
pillars of all sound politics. Namely, he was sent in his fifteenth | 
year (1788) along with his brother, a year and a’ half younger, to 
the University of Strasburg, where he remained till the year 1790, 
to settle then at the High School of Mayence. In the former 
place he had a revolutionist for his teacher, and was witness of 
a popular tumult.. “The doctrines of the Jacobins and the-appeal to 
popular passions filled him with an avérsion which age and experience only 
strengthened in him.” On his way to Mayence he went to the corona- 
tion of the Emperor Leopold IL, at Frankfort, and “ felt, with the whole 
force of the impressionable period of youth, the contrast: between the. 
country he had just left, polluted with the first risings of Jacobinism, 
and the place in which human greatness united itself with a noble 
national spirit,’—written anno 1790, in Frankfort-on-the-Mainc! From 
that hour onwards he knew what his mission jn life was: “Ifelt that the 
revolution would be the enemy whom I should have further to fight,’ 
_ and so I set myself to study this enemy and to enlighten myself regarding 
his position.” All-at seventeen years of age! What is Pico della Miran- 
dola as compared with this precocity? In order to study the enemy 
he went, on the one hand, into “ the select society” of French emigrés, 
and, on the other, into the by no means select society of Mayence 
club-men, such as Hofmann and George Forster. This seems, moreover, * 
to have been the sole “study” of the young student, who, it is said, 
brought very limited knowledge with him from his university course: 
- “ Kotzebue, the dramatist, lived at that time in Mayence; he was then 
a warm adherent of a achool which, twenty-five years later, turned its 
dagger against him.” For Karl Sand was in Metternich’s eyes a Jacobin, - 
like Stein, Gneisenau, Scharnhorst, and all others who did not count 
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the condition of Germany before and after the revolution to be the ideal 
of a State, “in which human greatness allied itself with a noble national 
feeling.” 

Metternich belonged to the circle of the emigrés where such “ prin- 
ciples ” were considered hon ton; but the oiliness did not come till later. 
Like the whole generation from which in literature our Romanticists 
recruited their strength, Metternich was not yet the incarnation of abstract 
virtue which he afterwards became. Everything has undoubtedly more 
moderation and taste with the born nobleman; but at bottom he shows, 
both in his youth and in his age, the same disposition which we eee in the 
two men of plebeian origin who were ennobled by him, Frederick von 
Gentz and Frederick von Schlegel. He certainly had not the philoso- 
phical education of these two men of letters; but he was‘a clever young® 
man, not exactly eminent, but with a gift of easy acquisition and a highly 
seductive nature. It was this amiable personality of his that conquered 
for him the hearts of women and princes; for it is said that both are for the 
most part won best by the same means. Would these have been sufficient 
to have set him ao high, ifhe had not been born in a high station? W. 
von Humboldt says no, and favour was certainly needed in order to be 
nominated at twenty-one as Ambassador of the Gérman Empire at the 
Hague, and luck was needed in order to fill at thirty-six the prominent 
position of First Minister of the Austrian Empire. A grand marriage with 
the grand-daughter of Kaunitsz—which his father was clever enough to 
bring about, and concerning which A. Wolf, in his work on the Princess 
Liechtenstein, tells us many more delightful things than the autobio- 
grapher does—made it easier for him to get a first start. Nothing came 
of his Dutch ambassadorship, because Pichegru stopped his way by 
the taking of Nimwegen, but at twenty-five years old he was already 
representative of the Assembly of Westphalian Counts at the Rastadt 
Congress ; at twenty-seven he was Ambassador of Austria at Dresden ; 
and at thirty Ambassador at Berlin, where he first began properly to 

- enter into history. The whole history of that period, unlike that of ours, 
was made by young people: Napoleon, the Emperor Francis, Alexander I., 
Frederick William IIL, were little older than their Ministers, Marshals, 
and Envoys. In this youthful period in Berlin and Paris (from 1804 to 
1809) he shows himself most brilliantly, because he was nowherc so much 
in his place as in the situation he filled at both these Courts. Metter- 
nich was a born and finished diplomatist: confident in his address, 
pliable, high-bred, without conceit, with early knowledge of the world, 
with an easy talent for writing, and, what is the main thing, with 
a decided love for his work and an honest desire to promote the interest 
of his country. Even “ mystification belonged to the natural gifts of 
the Minister, who often made use of it in social intercourse, to the 
despair of men about him” (Nostitz). 

Although his diplomatic activity had not the results hoped for from it, 
either in Berlin or in Paris, he yet did good service, and learnt to know 
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men and circumstances, which knowledge was to be of.the greatest use 
to him a few years later: It was Talleyrand who in particular exercised 
a determining influence upon him. ` Not only because, so far as diplo- 
matid tactics go, he was himself formed in the same school; but he was 
influenced by him in the substance of his politics also, Metternich 
certainly spoke at a later period very disapprovingly of this teacher of 
his, whom he classes in the same motley category with Richelieu, 
Mazarin, Canning, Capodistria, and other very bad men, for whom. the 
old Chancellor continually professes to have the greatest contempt. 3 
Talleyrand would probably have been quite satisfied in such company.; at 
any rate he -deserved such distinction alt through; he was the truest- 
„Successor of the great French statesmen of the seventeenth century, and 
all-the greater, because he followed their doctrines and examples, not | 
according to the letter, but with the freer guidance of the spirit. . It 
was he who prepared the way for a Franco-Austrian alliance in 1814, 
because he saw that since the entrance of Russia and Prussia into the 
fellowship of European States, the chessboard’ was quite altered for 
France, and that Richelieu, if he were.to rise from the dead, would have 
seen in his lifelong enemy, Austria, his natural ally against the national 
German Power of the North. In the year 1808, however, Talleyrand 
~was not yet in a position to think of France, for he had enough to do to 
think of himself, who had fallen into disfavour. He always asserted 
that he had dissuaded Napoleon from the Spanish expedition ; Napoleon 
always denied it: “However it was, Talleyrand was not in favour 
in 1808, and he was able to persuade Metternich that it was his wisd 
foresight alone, and his courage to give expression to it, that.deprived 
him of his office as Foreign Minister. He persuaded Metternich of 
much besides, and especially of this, that Napoleon would never change 
himself or his policy, and that, since he could not go on as he had 
done for ever, his overthrow must inevitably come sooner or later. Ho 
had already. formed a powerful and numerous party at home—it consisted 
of. Talleyrand and Fouché, Fouché and Talleyrand—which only waited ° 
for an opportanity of ridding themselves of the Usurper ; & War.with 
Austria, in which the nations would rise, as in Spain, would be the . 
signal for an outbreak; for the French people were tired of endless ` 
war, and thirsted for ~peace,- but knew well that it never could haye,- 
peace so long as Napoleon sat on the throne. To us such. language 

: sounds simply jike that of high treason; and even Metternich may 
have thought'it so in his innermost mind, but that did not prevent him 

- from turning it to account for himself and his master. . He believed it 
all—as he subsequently believed Bernadotte when he predicted to.him 
in 1814 the rising of the French people as soon as the foreign armies had 
passed over the bordere—and he reported it all faithfully to. Vienna. 

_ The whole mystery why he at that time insisted on war almost as 
engerly as Archduke Charles and Stadion, lies in this. And nowhere 
do we see in `n more striking light Metternich’s talent for assimilating 
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foreign points of view, than in the masterly despatches of the year 1808. - 
That was all changed after he had been removed from Talleyrand’s 
influence for four or five years. He retained the methods of Talleyrand, 
but Talleyrand’s ideas he did not again adopt till 1814. 

The period now began (1809-1818) when he cunctando restituit rem, 
or at least, by skilful temporising and singular good luck, won a 
breathing time for Adstria, At what price, history tells us. The 
marriage of the Archduchess with Napoleon was an excellent move, 
and at bottom one to which no objection can be mado when one con- 
siders the not very delicate nature of the father and the daughter whom 
he sold. This marriage was entirely an affair of Metternich’s, though 
in his autobiography he would have us believe the contrary; but his, 
own writings of the year 1810 show it clearly.* It was the suc- 
ceasful policy of these first five years of his administration, which he 
sought subsequently to reduce to a system, and to explain through all 
sorts of principles. His actual merit was great enough not to need 
such supplementary explanations. He preserved for Austria her posi- 
tion as a great Power, when she was mortally wounded, robbed of her 
best provinces, shut out from the sea, crushed by fearful defeats, exhausted 
by national bankruptcy; Metternich always uses the euphemism 
“financial meagure,”—nay, he brought her out of cher difficulties 
greater not only than he had found her, but greater than she had- been 
since the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War. And it was not luck 
only. No one knew how to estimate the proportions of strength ` 
better than he. He had already seen clearly, after the Vienna Peace, 
when he undertook the government, that in tho fearfal position in 
which Austria then stood, nothing could be done except to temporise, 
for he felt one thing decidedly, when he was not under the immediate 
personal spell of the French Emperor, and that was, that that monstrous 
phenomenon coild not last, and that catastrophe must supervene 
sooner or later. “We must,” wrote he on the 10th August, 1809, 
“from the day of the peace onwards, limit our system exclusively to 
tacking, to parrying, to cogxing. So only shall we be able, perhaps, to 
preserve our existence till the. day of universal redemption. ... . 
There is only one outlet open to us: to husband our strength for 
botter times.” He judged of men, as well as of the conditions of 
power, with singular clearness ; he did so even when he suffered him- 
self to be influenced by them more than was just, so long as they only 
appeared to go along with him, and so far as they were net exactly 
antipathetic, and consequently unintelligible to him; and ho never 
suffered himself. to be overawed by his opponents, not even by Alex- 
ander, not even by Napoleon. The latter had completely captivated 


* It is with difficulty I resist the tamptation to show, from Helfert and from threads in 

ch’s own writings in the second volume of theee Papers, how the Chancellor proceeds 

in his Autobiography to make out the unity of his policy, and to turn things into their exact 

opposites. But the nature of this Review, which addresses itself to the educated public 
in general, and not to experta, prevents me from going into details. 
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him dnring his extraordinary mission to Paris after the marriage of 
the Archduchess (spring and summer of 1810); but then nothing but 
the friendship of Napoleon could at that time save Austria. To have 
seen this was a merit of Metternich’s which is not to be-underrated. 

He wrote from Paris in July, 1810: “ We cannot flatter ourselves that 
we can swim ‘between two currents and play a completely neutral part 
in such important questions” (the questions were aboutthe Kast) “between 
two powers” (Russia and France), “which threaten our territory and our 
interests.” Napoleon’s friendship was, in 1810, as necessary for Austria 
as noutrality had been for Prussia the year before. Prussia could-remain 
neutral after Tilsit, without going as far as friendship, because Prussia 

awas powerless, and appeared more powerless than’ it was (“ Prussia is: 
-no more to be reckoned among the Powers,” he wrote seven months 
later). Austria could not do so. Neutrality in the years 1810 and 
1811—when a tacit. bréach with Russia already’ existed—would have 
been for Austria tantamount to a siding with Ruasia, and a siding with 
Russia meant, as things were then situated, the destruction of Austria. 
Metternich was, therefore, quite right to work for an alliance with 
France ; and itis, again, his later endeavour to put the matter in another 
light, and represent himself as the opponent of this alliarice, which is 
blameworthy, not his attitude itself. In fact, already in the summer 
of 1810 he advised -Austria “to make common cause with France,” in - 
spite of his conviction that Austria “had more to fear from France than 
from Russia.” And a year and a half later he concluded the treaty of 
28th November, 181], with the view that the war against Russia would 
be for Austria “neither a war of defence nor a war of conquest,.but à ’ 
war of preservation ;” and, of course, also with the hope, indeed on the 
condition, that Austria would gain something, in particular 
Tlyria and Salzburg; perhaps, also, “a part of Silesia ; this compensa- 
tion being only conditional upon the dismemberment of Prussia, which 
in my opinion will be an inevitable result of the next war.” (Whether i 
Metternich meant that the dismemberment of Pruasia or the compensation. 
of Austria was to be an inevitable result of, the war, remains doubtful 
_ from the way in which he uses the German language.) But however it 
may be, there is no want.of foresight in this. I leave it unsettled 
whether he predicted so definitely the return of Napoleon from the 


island of Elba in 1814, for this is attested by no contemporary docu- , ` 


‘ment, and we know that Metternich’s assurances thirty years later deserve 
no unhesitating confidence. But we see, from his Berlin despatches of . 
1803, that he foresaw Jena; that he already after ‘Tilsit foretold the _ 
events of 1818; and that, at the very moment when Austria seemed 
irrevocably doomed to the fate of Prussia, he himeelf did not despair, 
but waited with fixed eye for the time when Austria would have to 
speak the decisive word and to do the decisive decd, in order to over- 
throw the whole unnatural edifice of the conqueror. 

- Even where he treated of the imponderable powers of history, of the 
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currents of popular thought and popular feeling, of the power of public 
opinion, he often in his earlier years came to the right conclusion and 


expressed it in such eloquent and glowing language as he never subse- _ 


quently exhibited. His despatches of the period of the Spanish insur- 
rection are not merely masterpieces of style, but they breath also courage 
and confidence and warm patriotism. Whether it was the chilling in- 
fluence of the Emperor Francis, or the oppressive weight of the defeat of 
Wagram and the Peace of Vienna, or the spell which Napoleon exercised 
over him in 1810, because he wished to exercise it then, as he had wished 
to exercise the opposite two years before—Metternich the Minister never 
again found the language which Metternich the Ambassador employed, 
and, what is worse, he lost the spirit of mind which he then cherished, 
nay, the very remembrance of it seems to have gone away from him. 
He who had reckoned on the irresistibility of the popular movements in 
the Tyrol and Spain, did not for a moment believe in the rising of 
Prussia, and when it occurred, it came upon him like an unsuspected 
and uncomfortable surprise.. He seems to have repented of the enthu- 
siastic tone of Stadion’s Austria of 1809,—which he had been childish 
enough to have shared in up till his residence in Paris,—as a folly of 
youth. At all events, he never again lent himself to any such illusions. 
When there was a question of making an appeal to the Tyrolians to rise 
in 1818, and the Emperor Francis expressed his moral indignation 
against so revolutionary a measure, Metternich also expressed himself 
in the most contemptuous way regarding everything which “reminded 
him of the dangerous principles of Kalisch,” laughed at Count 
Stackelberg, who had the simplicity to talk warmly of the revival 
of Prussia, and is said to have in Ratiborschitz (during the armistice) 
promised the accession of Austria to the great alliance only on the 
condition that no appeal was made to the peoples “ We can only 
steer towards the maintenance of the cause of sovereigns.” * It 
is amusing, although both psychologically and historically unimpor- 
tant, that the same man should have begun his literary career as a 
youth of twenty with a call to a rising and arming of the people. The 
failure of the spring campaign of 1818 could of course have only 
strengthened the Minister in his sceptical conviction, for after Gross- 
gérschen, he still spoke of “the Prussian army which exists only in 
name.” He had already become the practical man who believed in the 


palpable powers alone, and from now onwards evidence itself could not - 


convince him that apart from cabinets and battalions there was anything 
else in the life of nations that should be taken into account. It is 
plain that if it is an advantage for a historian to have “ made history,” 
this has also its disadvantages. The professor of history is not only 
superior to the practical mar in his more conscientious and methodical 
use of the original sources; but he often keeps a clear view of the 
moving forces of history, which are easily lost sight of when one has 
* So Bernhardi. Onoken appears to have known nothing of this clause, 
VOL. XVII. xx 
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been too much accustomed to fix his eyes on the trees instead of the 


forest. 
As has been said, no exception whatever can be ies to the director 
of Austrian policy during the decisive years 1812 and 1818.° But the 


‘ limits of his mind may be pointed out, and the true nature of his policy 


indicated. - Nothing could beto use a favourite expression of Metter- 
nich’s—more correct than this policy, when we think of the’ situation 
of Austria, and Metternich conducted it with dignity and -pride, not 


` merely towards the conqueror, but also towards his own emperor; but 


it was Austrian, not German policy. “In relation to Austria, the 
expression of ‘German feeling,” as it manifested itself after the catastrophe 
of Prussia and the northern’ parts of Germany in the higher strata of 
the population there, has simply the value of a myth.” God forbid that 
we should blame him for this. Although himself born and educated 
in the Empire, he had yet, as in duty bound, become entirely an Austrian; 
and if, in 1806, of course under Hardenberg’s influence, he still felt the 
fall of the Elector of Bavaria: as a betrayal of the fatherland, now 
in 1818, when the German Empire had ceased to exist, when all- South 
Germany fought under the French flag, ‘and when even Prussia was 
obliged to join the forces of the Emperor of the French, the idea of 
the German fatherland could have for a practical statesman at the. 
head of Austria really no more than the “value of a myth.” * And if 
he grudged great results to Prussia, was he not perfectly right? He 
was no apostate like his creature Gents, who already, long before hé 
entered Metternich’s school, railed at the religion of his fathers and ` 
the country of his birth; nay, made his position by fouling. his 
nest, and then ‘translating into his own’ sophistico-rhetorical language 
his master’s anti-Prussian policy, for he himself never ‘had a: single 
political idea unless he ‘borrowed it from some one. He ‘who 
desires to form a conception of the moral superiority of the Minister 
who ‘claimed the full responsibility for his deeds, and on ‘whom the life 
and death of a: great State depended, over: the cowardly trembling 
writer-whom he employed, and-whom he sheltered with his responsi- 
bility, should read the vile Memoir of Gents onthe Congress ofi Fionna 
(II. 478-614), and Metternich’s noble words to the Emperor before’ he’ 
finally: declared against France (12th July, 1818) +“ Can I count. on your 


-Majesty’s firmness in case Napoleon: does not accept Austria’s basis ` 


of peace? Is your Majesty immovably determined, in that event, to 
commit the righteous cause to the decision of thø.arms of Austria antl 


-the-rest ‘of: ‘united Europe? .... Can I reckon on this, that his: 


Majesty will stand true to his word, and seek his salvation in ‘the closest 
union with the allies?” “TI must have no obscurity about this point,” 
for every step I take will, without the exactest statement‘ of your’ 
Majesty’s ‘pleasure, bear’ the stamp of an unpardonable ambiguity. We' 
should thereby, instead of the chance of peace, and an advantageous 
peace, incur only.the chance of universal animadversion; and» of the 
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probable ruin of the monarchy, and I should, with the best intentions 
for the good of the State, have become merely the unfortunate instru- 
ment of the annihilation of all political consideration, of all moral 
elevation, and of the dissolution of all inward and outward bonds 
of government.” We know from Stadion that such language was 
necessary, that “it was impossible to calculate for so much as a 
quarter of an hour on the Emperor Francis,” who was accustomed to 
“leave his Ministers in the lurch, to take himself off after a lost 
battle, and to recommend them to the good God” (Gentz). Met- 
ternich knew that, and spoke and acted accordingly. It was because he 
knew how to speak and act with so much decision, after he had for three 
long years known how to be silent and inactive, that he attained the 
greatest results which he attained in his whole career. Metternich’s 
greatest moment were the three years from 1811 to 1813. All that went 
before was only preparation ; all that came after was only the unremitting 
attempt to bring into a system and to formulate as principles what a 
particular situation and peculiar circumstances suggested to a fine 
mind as the way of salvation out of straits. 


IO, 


In fact, the great system on which Metternich in later years was wont 
to pride himself, was first formed after 1815. This system, whereby 
everything which could hinder Austria from playing a leading part in 
Central Europe was simply “ evil,” or, what was the same thing in the 
newly-invented language, “ Jacobinism”—this system consisted, as is well 
known, in simple immobility. Things should remain exactly as they 
had been re-arranged -with so much trouble in 1814 and 1815. When 
‘anything rose up, it must be put down. Whatever existed was holy, 
even the Sublime Porte. Whoever attacked it was wicked. Andrew 
Hofer himself, if he had been alive, would have been treated as a god- 
less Jacobin. Talleyrand had invented Legitimacy ; Metternich invented 
“Right.” “He is fortunate who can say to himself that he does not 
stand in the way of eternal right. This testimony my conscience does 
not deny me.” What this etérnal right properly was, first appears in a 
clear shape in the course of the autumn of 1814 under the influence of 
Talleyrand. Till then he felt his way, and did not as yet know whether 
the “ eternal right” was in favour of Louis XVIL. or of Napoleon I; 
nay, he contended at first against the deposition of Napoleon I., as against 
a violation of the non-intervention principle. (How beautifully this 
illustrates the “ unity of this life,” can only be fully measured by one 
who bears clearly in mind the whole polemic of Metternich after 
1880 against the “revolutionary innovation of the so-called non-inter- 
vention principle.”) So, too, he was in the beginning decidedly in favour of | 
Murat, whose Neapolitan kingdom was very convenient for Austria, 
and whose wife had been one of the Paris flames of the Chancellor; 
and it was much later that he discovered the “eternal right” was 

xrx2 
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not on the side of the crowned Hussar. In 1810, he opposed very 
decidedly the partition of Turkey, but in spite of the “eternal right” 
laid claim to a share for Austria, if it came to a.partition, and not only 
a share, but the “greater share.” Even a bit of the patrimony-of ` 
Peter might be allowed to come to Austria withbut the “ eternal’ right” 
being violated thereby; and the eight years from Campo Formio to 
Presburg sufficed to establish Austria’s “eternal right” to the possession 
of Venetia, But it was especially the question of the incorporation of , 
Saxony in Prussia, that “immoral proceeding” as Talleyrand termed it, 
which showed how very wavering Metternich’s idea of the “eternal 
right” still was in the year 1814." 

At first he had, like Castlereagh, the Czar Alexander, and everybody 
also, thought the thing quite natural, correct, nay, self-evident, and had 


` else admitted as much formally to Prussia. It was not till the Emperor 


Francis stated to him plainly that he would have nothing to do with the 
affair, that he undertook the defence of the King of Saxony, and then only 
“in order not to leave this part to France to perform,” It was not till 


- Talleyrand promised to support him that he began to have patriotic and 


legitimist scruples, and branded the incorporation of Saxony. in Prussia 
as a sin against “the common fatherland” (sic). -< 

There would have been nothing in it, if he had not promised the 
opposite, and if he had simply explained that Austrian interests did 
not permit an aggrandisement of Prussia, which would give that Power | 
too great a preponderance in North Germany. What could -be more 
justifiable from the Austrian point of view, than that: he should rather 
ape Poland restored than Prussia strengthened, and that heshould fear 
Prussia’s supremacy in North Germany—like Russia’s dominion over 
Poland—more than the influence of France in South Germany? That 
had shown itself already in the end of 1818 in Frankfort, and at the. 
beginning of 1814 in Chatillon. He remembered too well the League of 
the Princes (1785), which he had already described in his first despatch 
in 1801 as “ founded by Pensia for the carrying out conveniently its long- 
cherished views of supremacy.” He knew very well “the intentions of 
Prussia, never on any. occasion abandoned; which were bent on nothing 
else but on making the destiny and existence of a great ‘part: of 
Germany instrumental, “according to time and circumstances, to Pruk- - 
sian schemes of aggrandisement.” The existence of such a jealousy of 
Prussia in his mind, before he devised the great system of “ the eternal 
right,” implied no kind of moral fault. Indeed he thought, even in 
1804, that a true statesman, a Frederick IL, would have understood 
how, in the position of Prussia, “to make hirhself the most powerful , 
king of the Continent.” Ifa man entertains such quite positive views ” 


' of the duties and aims of statesmen, it is, to say the least,- bad 


taste to speak of the interests of Germany as those of “the common 
fatherland.” A man like Metternich, who knew Germany and its 
history, should have left it to the French to represent the mainte- 
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nance and protection of the Central States of Germany asa defence 
of German freedom. 

However this may be, the more realistic and utilitarian his policy 
became, the more idealistic and theoretical became his language. 
Since 1815 he was, in fact, sure of his point; he had discovered the 
principle on which his whole policy rested; and not only all those who 
took their stand upon the work of the Vienna Congress, but also all 
those who, during the Congress, had opposed its decisions, were now 
simply revolutionaries. Nay, he lent retrospectively to his earlier 
feelings a definite bearing and character, which they in no wise 
possessed at the time. He'had always justly feared and hated Prussia, 
as the most dangerous rival of Austria in Germany. His very first 
despatch, already referred to (written from Dresden, 2nd November, 
1801), breathed this hatred with a juvenile naïveté which never came 
back to him in later years. And his feelings towards Prussia were not 
only justified by the interests and traditions of Austria; the “ astute 
policy” of the Prussia of Lombard and Beyme, of Haugwits and 
Lucchesini, was, in fact, the most untrustworthy and weakest which 
one could possibly think of. Of courso, he hated and feared the policy 
of the opposite party, just as much as he hated the head of that party, 
Freiherr von Stein, with a double hatred, first as the representative of 
Prussia, and next as an idealist, in whose presence he felt as uncom- 
fortable as, for the opposite reason, Gretchen was in the neighbourhood 
of Mephistopheles. But it was much later that he first discovered the 
revolutionary spirit in Prussia, and also in Stein. We have seen how 
he spoke in 1808 of the rising in Spain. When he looked back on 
that period forty years later, he spoke of nothing but the “ revolu- 
tionary spirit which had, in the year 1807, assumed the mantle of 
Prussian patriotism, and afterwards the Teutonic colours, and which 
was represented in the years 1812 and 1818 by Freiherr von Stein, 
General Gneisenau,” and others, and he mourned over “the revolu- 
tionary seed which had borne so much fruit in Prussia since 1608, and 
(1818) spread its blades over.an extensive field.” His anxious factotum, - 
Gentz, that “fearless spirit,’ as he calls himself, had already begun 
before him to scent the revolutionary spirit in Prussia, his fatherland, 
and in Frederick William ILI., from whom he once demanded that he 
should give his country the freedom of the press. He began as far 
back as 1818, when he saw to his horror that: the “war of liberation 
might develop into a war of freedom,” to reduce to.a system of policy 
his fear of all spontaneous action ; he named Stein “te véritable per- 
turbateur du repos public de !’Allemagne et de l'Europe ;” he thought 
things could not go on in Prussia “ without an ascendancy worse than 
that of the French resulting from it.” “There must be # return of belief, 
there must be a return of obedience, there must be a thousand times less 
reasoning, or Government could no longer be carried on. The evil has 
assumed gigantic proportions, and threatens a radical dissolution.” That 
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was, however, too strong ever for Metternich. He thought his repre~ 
sentative inclined more than was good “to paint the situation ‘in 
the most! glaring colours,” and mocked at Gents for “ shuddering’ at 


the sight of certain operations, as if shots fell in the field- of thought ;” _ 


of ‘which we máy say, by the way, that it is thé only word in both’ 
volumes that has a personal character. After 1814; however, - the 
master went beyond the servant. Revolution became the réed'rag ¢& him. 
He lost all contròl, all discrimination, when he spoke of-it ; -Immbard- 
and, Haugwits were: classed with Arndt and Jahn, Gneisenau with 
Robespierre. Sb much can system and stlf-confidence blind thé- 
oleverest men.’ -“ The Prussian Particularists:ind abstract Teutomanes” 
of 1818 werd’ Jacobins. ‘The Gentral Government of the ‘conquered 
* countries (1818), which’'was formed: by “the heads-of the popular 
>” and, ‘arhong’ others,“ by- the -“ passionate politician,’ ' Stei, 

“ organized ‘the révolution, which would ‘infallibly have bréken out in Ger-: 
many, but for the subsequent ‘exertions: of- the -united ‘Courts’ for- their 
own salvation and that of their peoples!” `- The shrewd,! axperidéncéd:man 
of tho- world entirely-lost his gauge’ of men, of theit social position, 
and ‘of what that invdlved, and :atill ‘more of +hbir ideas -therhselvos.- 
A -thoroughly ‘ aristooratic-- nature | like-. that of Stein - thus~-becames 
to` him- like a democratic leveller; ‘and’ he thought a, Count Confalo- 
e ae ee gts art 
’ The volumes yet to come will enlighten us E the- Mettérnich 
of: the period of peace from 1815 till 1848. Buta document recently- 
published throws a peculiar light on his position,toward# the “revolution”. 
This: is 'a fragment frofi Court Confalonierj’s manuscript- Memoirs; 
which M: Tab -has given us in his excellent Biography ‘of Gino: 


Capponi.* “ reprieved”? and severely health-broken’ man--had - 


been released don two days of his- chains, arhich had left -pdinfub 
wounds upon him, when Metternich ‘offéred to pay him'a yisit-(1824}.- 
It is not agreeable to see a man rot at heart bad degrading himself- to' 
be the instrument of the freaks of. tyranny of Francis, or to hear one 
nobleman ‘urge another nobleman in the mogt pressing way to-dishonour:> 
for what else was'it when he asked the Count: to impeach his sworn’ 
comrades, and especially the Prince Carignan (Charles Albert) *? : One 
would fain turn away from this spectacle; although it is a great. satis- 


faction, ‘after these attempts to seduce, to refreeh oneself with the | 


chivalrous steadfastness of the Italian. Our concern at present, how- 
ever, is only with the fine-spun theories of the man, and not with his 
moral worth. -H6 thought there would be no more ground for alarm-from: 
Jacobins, anarvhists, and open revolutionigts, if a government were hot 
weak and already actually ruined. “ No, the preaching of these 
cannibals can no Jonger give any cause for. fear: , But itis. Mieren 


* Gualterio had before this a letter of Confalonicri's E EN 
whioh gives information about A fall acoodnt oF the long interview is given by 
Tabarrini, pp, 185-188. 
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with- the so-called: pure Liberals, the doctrinaires, the philanthropists, 
those.who band themselves: together for the advancement of enlighten-. 
ment and of. general civilization.: . ., < These -are the.. men, the 
opinions, the: propaganda; which .do injury ¿o governments in peaceful 
times ; these are what alone we have now to fean and extirpate, . Their 
opinions are gilded; they are listened to; they insinuate themselves 
slowly into. the mind; they seduce, persuade, corrupt the very people, 
who would be horrified by revolutionary: ideas if: they appeared. in less 
seductive guises, . ... .,Your adherents are now our only foes... .- 
You ses-that-I am-open-sith you. . :.. . The times are gone by when 
politics was an art of secrecy and deception ; it is pow. one of openness. 
and publicity (J )- Austria makes no mystery:in the, world of its political , 
principles, -It,.is strong enongh: to uphold them ‘unconditionally in its. 
awn States, and it is sufficiently listened to and respected to make them 
accepted in other States. Europe, will,come, to ge% that ,it owes its, 
preservatien.toit,. France will attend to ns better than it has yet 
done. I.yentnre to. pledge my word that Europe will in.a few years 
be mora peaceful. than it, has ever been before.” “In afew years”, 
Turkish, dominion in, Greece was.overthrown againgt;the will of Austria,. 
the: legitimate dynasty.in France. was: dethroned, émeutes had- become 
ahronic in, Paris, and downright insurrection flamed in Poland,;in Italy,, 
in Spain. : nae an a cie 
vclt is known that the Chancellor never learnt anything from all this, 
but. remained after, as before the. July. Revoļutian, the pan of:-Carlsbad 
and-Laibachstilk His, Autobiography shows. that. in; 1844,—-nay, even in, 
1852,—after. his. whole system, his. Weltordnung had broken down,, 
he still cherished -the, same views. .ff It -has „seldom ,happened to 
me,” said he in 1884 to Varnhagen, “and in important things mever, to - 
have to retract anything or to-confess myself .tp have been wrong.” 
Reaction. remained his political ideal, and he believed himself tọ. bea 
Conservative, whereas hé. was only an inverted revolutionary. The 
fundamental error of Continental politicians of the two opposite schools» 
who always identify reaction and conservatism, and .look, upan. the 
Church.as the necessary ally of the Conservative interest, wes thoroughly, 
shared in by Metternich and his school. |The.true.Conseryative has 
too firm a belief in the preserving powers.of society to seek to help 
them by wiolent reaction, Hoe. thinks superstition, and priestcraft a 
greater danger to the State or to peaceful development than freedom. 
and publicity, which .are the only atmosphere for sound normal life. 
To the reactionary, on the other hand, an artificial standstill, where 
possible artificial. retrogression, artificially maintained secrecy and , 
darkness and silence, constitute the sum ofall statesmanship, and the 
very breath of life of its activity. Unlimited. freedom does not frighten 
the Conservative so long as the supremacy of law is. not called in 
question, He allows the laity to speak and write, -so long as poli. 
ticians alone are allowed to act. .He stands in no way opposed to 
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change, but only to overthrow, just as also he does not contend against 
alteration of laws according to times and circumstances, but only to | 
legislation according to à priori theorjes.. The reactionary, on the other 
hand, resembles the revolutionary in his partiality for such theories, and 
for violént production of certain definite social conditions, and in his 
impatience of the opinions of others. Now Metternich was the archetype 
of the reactionary of the nineteenth century, and what is worse, he was 
80, not from temperament, like his master, who could endure no contra- 
diction, nor from conviction, like Joseph de Maistre. Conviction came 
in his case as an-afterthought, and his temperament was mild, good- 
hearted, and disposed to toleration. 

The whole profound political wisdom of which he knew how to talk 
"so much, was at bottom nothing but the old Austrian policy which pre- 
vailed before the time of Joseph II., and to which the Emperor Francis 
obstinately desired to return after his unhappy experiment with Stadion. 
It was the will of the Emperor Francis, from first to last, that decided 
things, and Metternich was only its most willing and obedient instrument. 

` Of course, he will have us believe that he did everything, and the I, 1, I, 
adsum qui feci, is especially in these posthumous delineations intolerably 

. prominent. He is reported to have once said in his exile that he had 
often ruled Europe, but never Austria; in other words, that he had no 
power in internal affairs; but was omnipotent in foreign relations. That - 
is also, however, to be taken with reserve ; but it-is certain that at home ' 
Francis, and Francis alone, prescribed what was to be done. Metter- 

nich was only the adroit servant who found the ways and means to do 

the thing prescribed, and who at the same time aet out that which hap- 

pened—or did not happen—in high-sounding philosophical phrases ; and 

when the hard, self-willed, spoiled Sovereign had departed this life, 

_ then the. Minister, long before crystallised into. a Polonius, carried on 

the play from his own hand, because it had become to him a second 

nature,- and he really believed that thoughts stood behind his phrase- 

ology. 

: Varnhagen tells us how, in the year of Francis’ death, he visited the 
Chancellor in Baden, and how astonished he was at his toleration. 
Everything the Minister then said sounds like a chapter out of the 
just published Autobiography: there are the same commonplaces, ex-` 
pressed often in the same words—a proof, by the way, what a good 
listener and what a faithful reporter Varnhagen was. ‘There is the same 
self-sufficient, pedantio, didactic tone which became, by degrees, “excessive 
and very wearisome,” but there is also the same fairness to persons of: 
another way of thinking. .The.* powerful attraction which he pos- 
seesed in go rich a degree for the most diverse natures, was due to 
this, that he left your mind and intelligence perfectly free.” - Bo, again, 
he spread “harmless: freedom and security,” and admitted the opinions 
of his guests, although the flow of his talk seldom suffered them to be 
expreeeed ; nay, he boasts that nobody understood the value of freedom 
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of speech better than he, and he could evén enjoy Heine’s attacks, pro- 
vided his vanity was not the loser ; he knows “ in business neither love nor 
hatred ;” “ persons are for him entirely excluded from consideration,” &c. ; 
exactly as in the “ Key to the Explanation of my Way of Thinking and 
Acting.” There is much self-deception in all this, and even the shrewd 
Varnhagen was deceived by it; but there is some truth in it, neverthe- 
less.. A fine and just judgment of men is one of Metternich’s best points, 
and this psychological insight, as well as indifference to criticism, in- 
creased in him as he advanced in life. The inexorable tyranny of the press, 
the Carlsbad resolutions, and everything of that sort must, in the first in- 
stance, be referred to the Emperor Francis, whom Metternich served only 
too submissively. But we must not lose sight of the limits of Metternich’s , 
toleration. The Chancellor was before all a man of society, and obeyed 
without trouble the supreme law of all social intercourse, that one 
should see in the society one visits or receives only’ equals, whose 
opinion one is bound to respect from simple good breeding, not from 
principle or policy. This was naturally not the case with him in official 
intercourse with inferiors, where discipline and hierarchical subordination 
are necessary, -Nor was it so with him in public life, and towards social 
equals, whose natures were totally different from his own. But that was 
not intolerance, but a defect in understanding them. He knew how to 
estimate all varieties of men of his own category, and gave them their due. 
He could even come to an understanding with a Napoleon, highly as he 
surpassed him, and fantastic as he could be, because he spoke the same kind 
of language ; but he could not possibly do so with a Canning ora Stein, 
because the Realist could see nothing but enthusiasts or reprobates 
in such Idealists. Now he who does not understand idealism does not 
understand reality perfectly either. Ideas which have become facts are 
realities, and to mistake them even after they have become facts, is just 
—narrowness. A true statesman must have seen that in the years 
1815—1880 revolution, as a destructive force was no match for the rein- 
vigorated preserving powers of society, and that to persecute it could only 
be to give it new strength,eas it has actually done. A true statesman 
must haye seen. that -revolution as a moving force was a fact 
which could not be suppressed, and that he had consequently to reckon 
with it, and not waste his time and trouble trying to annihilate it, and 
Metternich, who tried this, was in nowise better than the narrow poli- 
ticians of the democratic school, who imagined that one could and must 
extirpate the Conservative forces from the national life. Metternich’s 
anti-revolutionary policy—or to speak more correctly; the anti-revolu- 
tionary policy of the Emperor Francis which Metternich applied, reduced 
to a system, and finally believed in—has been bitterly avenged on its 
heirs. Thirty-three beautifal years of peace, which seemed to have been 
as it were made for the very purpose of affording the Continental nations _ 
a time of apprenticeship to the art of self-government, were lost, and the 
result was the immaturity of 1848, under the consequences of which we 
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still labour.. It-is not enough -that one is a perfect diplomnatist, aso 
Metternich undoubtedly was, to-be also a greatguiding statesman! ` vv 
-But were not the years of peace his work, and that-ofthese who-were? 
of the same:mind with him? And is this blessing of forty years’peaces 
to be rated so: low ?. Certainly not; but itis by no means’so ‘clearly, 
made out, as it would -appear from Metternich’s:Tepresentatiom7of ity 
that the long -peace was.the work of the -diplomatiste:assembled -at{ 
Vienna.’ Much was spoken there about balance-of power; aad much was 
spoken there about virtue, but it all issued in a~higgling about souls), 
Talleyrand: denounced: the division. of ‘Poland: withrjall: the. chivalroas) 
indignation which became him so well, ‘but he resisted its reatoration, ifs 
that were to be. purchased at-the price of:the aggrandisement ‘oft Prussiayt 
Geographical, historical, nay, even military constderafionmarere not froms ` 
first to-last taken into consideration: On’ the occasion of previeus treaties, 
of peace, itas asked what-province wras necessayycto the oenguerar for. 
` his protection, what one:would-open.an outlet fox hiactrade, arhat: com- 
binations.arould :be.for -the good-of Europe ‘in: general-: ibut ‘in Vienna; 
none asked-anything,- except how many'souls,. ke, precrnits andstaxypay.ers;1 
it-could: get holdof, but. whether. they were -Sonthson Narthzarhether 
they were -Polish Italian; on Germam in nationelityyrwhether: they.vene, 
formersubjects.or new vaccessions—-that was-all-santitmentality:andcenthasr 
siasm to the great Realists who had all gone more_or leas. to; Napoleon’: 
school.. Even the: Utrecht Peace, in which.the conquerors ‘gave awiy.quite 
as lightheartedly everyiadvantage théy-had. gained; showad; mene political 
wisdom, for-it took for its basis the traditions of iEmrope,and; the organi 
historical conditions.and interests which had grown up, whereas chanee: 
and caprice. supplied the rule for everything: at Vienni, No:;sthe Wiennai 
Congress, which, moreover, waa not led by Metternich, but.by Tallyrandy 
had little merit. in producing the.forty-.years. of peace: Theseryere-the; 
consequence of-the universal. need for rest, and the profound exhaustion. 
of Europe, and not the consequence of wise.combinations on the.partiof 
the .diplomatiste at-Vienna. What. new. stateamaplike, -thought.-svas 
there realized at Vienna? :. Waa the famaus palance of: power: really 
established. there? Will any one: seriously. assert:that, the kingdomof 
Prussia, which certainly contributed as muchas the other three Rowers to 
the downfall of the common enemy; counted foras much. after.;1816\.as 
any one of the other four Powers? On-what then: didcthis. balance sof 
power rest, but on the dismemberment and subjection. of:two: great 
civilised peoples? But, it will be said, that was talsa, the case with the 
Westphalian Peace, which yet so many historians extol. as the. greatest 
diplomatic masterpiece of all times. Yes, but. Germany;jand. Italy. 
‘had recovered in 1815 the consciousness of nationality, they: had,.com+ 
pletely lostin 1648,,which alters the case entirely.. ; And.. little asi.a 
German can praise the Westphalian Peace he must yet confess that 
France, which in the first half of the seventeenth , century,contended 
at the head of Europe against the thirst of the Hapsburge:for the 
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empire of the world, understood its task in Minster better, and knew 
better how to -execute it, than Austria -understood or fulfilled its 
task in the beginning of the nineteenth century, when their respective 
parts were transposed. -For even were one to admit that Metternich 
had a right to sacrifice the interests of -Europe to those of Austria, 
it is -still very -questionable whether he did this effectively—and 
whether he thus introduced any new idea into history. Had not Thugut 
and Cobensl alreudy ‘inaugurated the Italian policy of Metternich? And 
even if: one acknowledges that it was conformable to the German and im- 
perial traditions of Austria to prefer-seeking the basis of its position as a 
great power in Germany and Italyrather than in the Kast, and that it needed 
a statesmanlike genius of the first rank to strike out voluntarily inta this 
new path; which then: offered so many fewer. difficulties than. it now does: 
since the awakening of:the feeling of nationality in the motley. Austrian 
Empire, and which has only been forcibly.entered upon:in’ our own 
day,—the way in which the two dependenciés‘of Austria in Central Eu- 
rope, Germany and Italy, were ruled, remains in the eyes of posterity an 
extremely short-sighted one, and in, the latter: country even. a brutak-one, 
which, like all short-sighted and, violent goyernment,.could only weaken 
the governing state. -And-what good did Prince Metternich’s conservative. 
Eastern policy dohim? Did Greece not free itself in spite of it? ~ Wam 
not the influence of Russia at Constantinople greater after the treaty of 
Adrianople than before it? Did it hinder the alliance of Hunkiar 
Iskeleasi? Did it withdraw the Danubian Principalities from Russian 
influence? And what was gained by the blind fear of Russia which 
Metternich and his creature Gentz at that time brought into vogue, 
which has paralyzed Central Europe and kept itin a tremor for forty 
years, and which has not even yet disappeared, after we have had so 
many proofs of the aggressive impotence of that power, and after every 
liberated province of Turkey has developed ‘into a secret eyn of. its 
liberator ? 

And the part of leader of iie which the- Ohañoellor mii onlo 
to himself, how long did it last? Not-ten years-passed after the Con- ' 
greas when ‘Austria was- overywhere compelled to terms,-where it hoped to 
lead. Neither Canning, nor even Villéle, neither Nicholas, nor even 
Frederick William III., went in tow after Austria; and in fact it was 
Russia or the Western Powers which gave the decisive word in all Eu- 
ropean questions and not Austria. 

That ought not to make us blind to Metternich’s services to Austria 
and Europe in a difficult time; only we should not forget how dear 
he has rated these services himself. Metternich who guided Austria 
between 1809 and 1818 past the most threatening rocks with vigilance, 
adroitneas, and decision, let the ship he saved rot and go to pieces, be- 
cause he thought that the constitution which had enabled it to weather 
the most dangerous storm, must also serve for the calm sea, and that every 
improvement only threatened its existence. There were two Metternichs, 
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indeed,—one before and another after 1815. Not that Metternich had 
suddenly altered at forty,—nobody alters,—but the situation was a 
different one, and youth had now departed from him. Metternich had 
no originality, but he had a high talent for adaptation. He allowed 
himself to be determined by things and men; he did not determine 
things or men. Even where he won men to his person, he was un- 
able to win them to his ideas, just because those ideas were wanting , 
in all originality and all positive substance. Even in the field of 
diplomacy, where his proper importance lay, he was greater in 
defence than in attack, just because there is something creative 
in the offensive, and he lacked the creative power entirely. At 
last he .persuaded himself, as we all willingly do, that his dispositions 
and capacities were the resulta of reflection and will. His want of crea- 
tive power made him believe that political life had nothing at all to do 
with the creative, but only with the conservative activity. He thus 
suffered the qualities which he had developed in the strain of the 
moment and in the freshness of youth to slumber in tranquil times and . 
ip old age, because no lively excitement stirred them from without and 
called them into activity. Metternich the practical man became Met- 
ternich the theoretical. It is a pity only that the latter wrote the 
history of the former. 
Kart HILLEBRAND. 
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THE HISTORY OF RENT IN ENGLAND. 


HE theory of Rent has always been a matter of peculiar interest to 
English economists. Foreigners who write about Political 
Economy have frequently expressed their surprise at the copiousness 
with which the topic is debated in England, and have even thought that 
the attention which Englishmen give to the subject is akin to the 
eagerness with which everybody who pretends to social position is sup- 
posed to purchase a Peerage, .There is some reason for the astonish- 
ment. It is very rarely that the late Mr. Mill is intolerant of adverse 
opinion, when he is dealing with economical subjects. But as he states 
that any man who attempts to tamper with bargains which the State 
has made is a knave, so he hints not obscurely his conviction, that any 
one who’ rashly touches the ark of the deductive economists, the 
Ricardian theory of rent, isa fool. `- ' 

The present appears to the writer to be a peculiarly fit time to 
discuss, not the theory, but the history of Rent. With those who 
believe that Political Etonomy, taken spart from facts, is always a 
barren, and very often a dangerous theory, nothing which throws light 
on the process by which farmer’s rents have been developed, will be 
without its value in the economical interpretation of.social problems. 
For it is quite certain that the present disturbance of the traditional 
relations between landowners and farmers will lead to permanent results, 
certainly in the occupation, and not improbably in the tenure of land. 
For the landed interest, however widely or however narrowly it may be 
interpreted (whether it is understood to refer to the three recipients, 
landlord, farmer, and farm labourer, as Lord Beaconsfield has divided 
that interest, omitting somewhat oddly the Church, of which the present 
Prime Minister is understood to be as staunch a defender as Henry the 
Eighth was; or whether it merely refers to the territorial magnates, 
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whom ungenerous critics say that Lord Beaconsfield was merely think- 
ing of), must be always able to command the most active attention. 
Agriculture is the fundamental condition of civilisation, as its success 
is the measure of al] other industry. Whatever dwarfs it therefore, 
renders it insecure or especially risky, or in any way impedes its healthy 
Progress, is a mischief in the excision of which all are interested, 
and-for which no surgery can be too prompt. It is not indeed 
intended in the present article to enter into any economical or political 
controversy, to discuss the theory of rent, or to examine, the. con- 
sequences of primogeniture. These are topics of great, perhaps of 
‘enduring interest, though the latter is a mere conventional arrange- 
_ment, the beginning of which is to be found in the importance of an 
expedient long since passed away,—the policy which William the 
Norman adopted towards his comrades of the Conquest. 

The very rudest agriculture has always produced much more than is 
sufficient for the labourer and for those dependent on him. An agricultural 
people always therefore developes a leisure class, ahd as invariably 
renders that state of things possible in which other labourers beside the 
agriculturist can obtain the means of subsistence. The development of 
agriculture is, therefore, the first condition of civilisation, and the 
primary or rather sole cause of that division of employments which all 
economists have recognised as ‘at once the great result and the principal 
factor of-opulence. Undoubtedly the first recipients of rent treated the 
contribator with great indiscretion, for they oppressed him mightily, and 
even up to the period which immediately preceded the French Revo- 
lution, the peasant in France bore nearly all the burdens of government 
as well as supplied the means for all the enjoyments of the nobles. 
Thus -Adam Smith was historically not far wrong when he alleged that 
ancient renta were in their nature a tax levied by the strong hand upon 
the defenceless agriculturist. Some of the most instructive- illustra- 
tions of this kind of rents are to be gathered from the records of the 
conquests effected by the Saxon Christians of the tenth century in their 
struggle-with the heathen Slavs, and: continued for several centuries after- 
wards bythe Teutonic knights, the most savageand rapacious brigands, in 
all probability, whom the world has ever seen. The conquest of the 
Slavs was always followed by ‘the establishment of'a bishop with a 

` chapter, who were ordinarily endowed with the fourth at least of the 
lands. previously possessed by the conquered tribe. - It further became 
the duty of the vanquished to cultivate the estate of their ecclesiastical 
superiors, and very soon the obligation of paying tithes on the residue 
of their possessions was imposed upon- those enforced converts. In 
return for these serious liabilities, the Slavs were baptised. But they 
had.an awkward habit of frequently relapsing into Paganism, and there- 
upon of rising in arms against the holy mer who had planted these 
establishments in their midst. ' 

-The earliest evidence which we have, other KTN can be aea 
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from Domesday, a document which, strange to say, has never been 
interpreted, is that which is so abundant in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. The social condition of England at that period is wholly 
unlike anything which has existed elsewhere, and yet it has, in some 
particulars, survived to the present time. The largest and most 
important district of the parish or’manor belonged to the lord. But 
every one else in the parish posseased house and land, along with 
valuable rights of common, so valuable indeed that the actual amount 
of land in the possession of the freeholders and serfs gives but little idea 
as to the distribution of such comforts as the time and the circum- 
stances allowed. Ido not mean to say that these extensive commons 
existed in all parishes, but I have never found, in the records of many 
thousands among such parishes or manors, evidence to the effect that 
all the land in any place was enclosed and held in severalty, ; 

Everybody paid rent. The lord was under certain liabilities to the 
over-lord, or the king in case he were a tenant of the crown, the free- 
holders and serfs to their superior. Sometimes, it is true, the rent was 
a service, as was the Military obligation of the knight, the religious 
offices of the monastery or chantry, the labour of the serf. But the 
peculiarity in the service was that its amount is invariably fixed. I 
have never seen any single-instapce, even in the earliest times, of the 
slave proper—i.e., of a person whose services could be demanded at the 
discretion of his owner, and who received a bare subsistence as the 
equivalent of his labour. Some disadvantages belonged to the condition 
of a serf. He was disabled from quitting the place of his birth and 
nurture, except by the payment of an annual tax, known as chivage. 
He could not rise from his rank, or bear arms in the national militia, 
or enter. the church, or take religious orders, unless he were formally 
manumitted, and even then it appears that the stain of his origin 
remained a disability. The marriage of his daughter was permitted only 
on the payment of a fine, a custom which continued, in some places at 
least, till the civil wars of the fifteenth century. He could, we are 
told, maintain no action for civil wrongs against his lord, though he 
could for personal injuries. ° But, on.the other hand, he. possessed land, 
and could not be ejected from his holding, except by the judgment of 
the manor court, in which the freeholders sat as jurymen. He was 
tied to the soul, but he was not nearly so badly off as his descendant 
was, under the old law of parochial settlement.. He could not bear 
arms in the militia, but he sat on the jury of the manor, when offences 
were tried, and the peace was preserved ; and, in an indirect way, the 
possession of arms was not denied him. He could serve in the king’s 
private army, that body of picked and drilled men who won tho great 
victories of the hundred years’ war. We are expressly informed that 
some of the most considerable captains in the armies of Edward III. 
rose from the condition of serfage to that of knighthood. 

It was a special feature in English tenures that the liabilities of the 
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tenant were fixed. The assessments on which the subsidies were 
granted to the Crown in the days of the first Edward were unaltered 
in the times immediately preceding the great civil war of the seventeenth 
. century, except to be lowered in amount. ‘The rents of freeholder and 
seif, and the farms of the towns, were equally anchanged and un- 
changeable. At some early period, of which: there`is no record, the 
labour rents of the serf were exchanged for fixed money payments, and 
after the great rise in the cost of labour which occurs in the last half 
of the fourteenth century, an attempt to revise the bargain, and to 
exact labour instead of the commutation, led to the Peasants’ War, 
which very nearly overset the Government. Thenceforward-no attempt 
was. made to enforce labour, though the money commutation continued 
*to be an important source of income to the lord at least for a hundred 
and fifty years efter the insurrection of Tyler. In time, and by some 
process of which the particulars are lost,:the labour rents of the peasant 
were merged in the ordinary dues of the copyholder. The fee farm 
rents of the freeholders still survive, and are perhaps the best illus- ` 
tration which could be given of the rise ‘in the rent of land, 
` for assuredly when they were first imposed they represented -what 
would be called in modern language the fall letting value of the -` 
tenancy. k 
There was, however, another particular in which it seems that England 
was entirely unlike other countries. Everybody cultivated land, from - 
the king to the peasant, and the capital of the great landowners was 
- far moré valuable than their estates. Everybody was interested: in- - 
keeping the peace, for the nobles in those days had that kind of stake 
in the country which is most of all reputed to restrain recklessness :- 
moveable property in agricultural stock. Nor was the English custom 
of primogeniture burdensome at that time, for the younger son entered 
on that part of his ancestor’s inheritance which consisted of farm stock. 
It is very seldom that one hears, even in the most violent times, of 
serious injury done to property. The domestic accounts of the fifteenth ` 
century give no. hint of the furious struggle which was carried on by 
the nobles of the rival factions. The battles 8eem in general to have been 
fought out in desolate or uncultivated places. The excesses of Margaret’s 
northern army, as it could not be restrained from plunder, set the 
crown on Edward IV.’s head. England was nearly the only country'in ° 
which wool was produced, The quality, though varied, was poor, the sheep - 
small—not much more than-thirty pounds in weight—and the fleece 
light. .But, on the other hand, it was almost the only European: 
country in which the peace was kept and property was geherally 
respected, because everyone had property which could be plundered ; 
and it is worth noting that even after agriculture was generally 
abandoned by the wealthier classes, sheep farming was still practised. I 
should know as much about the value of. wool in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth as I do about it in the fourteenth, were it not for the fact that 
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the bailiff generally—almost invariably—transmits the wool to his lord, 
who traffics in this part of the produce himself, and, unfortunately, has 
rarely left the record of his bargains. 

The universal practice of agriculture broke down under the losses 
which the population suffered by the plague. The price of labour was 
doubled, and the profits of such agriculture as was carried on by hired 
labour were reduced to zero. Despite the efforts of the legislature, the 
rise in the rate of wages was permanent. The fifteenth and the first 
quarter of the sixteenth centuries constitute a period of almost un- 
changing plenty, for thorc are not above seven or eight dear years 
during the whole time. But the price of labour was relatively very 
high, though the price of food was remarkably low. Only in tho, 
eastern counties, especially in Norfolk, did the great landowners continue 
to practise agriculture on their own account. But Norfolk had a very 
extensive coasting and continental trade in barley and malt. It was 
by this kind of trade that Fastolf accumulated such great wealth, though . 
no doubt the beginning of his opulence was obtained from French 
plunder. The Pastons, too, were everywhere, and it is worth noting 
that much of this trade was carried on by the women of eastern England, 
for they are continually represented as bargaining for the sale of their 
produce with Londoners, Dutchmen, and Germans. 

Short leases to tenant farmers are found before the period when the 
_ change in agriculture on the large scale was effected. In such cases 

the term is generally from seven to ten years, and the tenant rents stock, 
live and dead, along with the land, paying in addition to the rent on the 
, acreage a rent on the cattle and sheep, the amount of this rent varying 
with the risks which the owner ran. If he took all risks, as he some- 
times did, live stock was let at about one fifth of its value, but 
generally the tenant agrees to restore the stock or its equivalent at the 
end of the term. Rents were generally paid in money ; but sometimes, 
especially in the eastern counties, they are paid in kind, and the country 
gentry and their wives receive corn rents long before the statute of 
Elizabeth saved the revenues of corporations by enacting that a third of 
the annual sum payable by lessees, should be received in quantities of 
‘wheat and malt, to be reckoned in money at market prices. But the 
stock and land lease does not last long. I have come across no bailiff 
or rent collectors, account where the schedule of the tenants’ liabilitics 
includes the rent of stock during the reign of Henry V1I. (1485—1509). 
They are common enough during the first three-quarters of the fifteenth . 
century. The reason is plain. The tenant farmers became opulent. 
They founded those families which, less than two centuries after, became 
the Poritan gentry of the second civil war, and subsequently, some 
of them, the nobles of the Restoration. 

The English landowner always had a genuine partnership with his 
tenant. He always does all repairs. I have never seen an excep- 
tion to this rule. When the landowner possesses houses in a town, he 
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invariably keeps the tenement which he has always built in habitable 
condition. Thus New College has always had considerable house pro-, 
perty in Oxford, and its accounts haye all passed through my hands, 
To the maintenance of such property, the tenant, did not contribute a 
penny. Everything, even to new hinges or latches to the doors, and 
panels to the casements, is supplied at the landlords’ charges. The very 
millstones in a mil] are bought or replaced by the owner. Drainage, 
ditching, planting, as well as repairing homesteads and farm buildings, - 
are the landlord’s duty, and constantly form a very serious deduction 

~ from the credit side of the landowner’s rent. Not infrequently the 
partnership goes further, for I have occasionally seen leases or draughts - 

„Of leases, in which the landowner stipulates to make good all losses 
beyond: a certain amount in the live stock of the tenant, long after the 
stock has become the tenant’s property. It is almost superfluous to 
. Say that in the tradition of this practice has lain the community of 
interest between landlord and teriant, which has made the most absurd 
system of land tenure ever heard of at all workable; that it is in the 
absence of any such compacts or arrangements that sensible people can 
‘see the real cause of the Irish land difficulty, and the peril which the 
machinery of Government runs from Irish disaffection, and that ‘this. 
partnership having been weakened by various causes in England, the 
English land system is beginning to break down, when it is brought 
face to face with serious difficulties, arising from a new and. unexpected 
-saries of facts. Nor is it likely that for a very long period the mass of 
English housekeepers will endure a, system under which, by the 
machinery of a wholly artificial monopoly, they are constrained to. 
purchase a site on which to live, by the surrender-of the capital which 
they have put into buildings, especially as it is their demand for sites 
which has given the land all the value which it possesses, and as soon 
it is seen that the existence of this kind of tenure is the principal cause 
why the labouring classes are depressed and demoralised. Whence the 
‘ -facts will come, which always, in England at least, make changes in 
bad laws or evil eustoms inevitable and copplete, is not yet clear, but 
the change must come, and the change will be thorough. The danger 
is that when the monstrous claims, which fanatics on the side of pro- 
perty in land make, are refuted by the logic of facts, other ‘fallacies, - 
even more dangerous, because more general, may influence masses of 
men against those wHo have fleeced their fellow-countrymen, It will, 

_ perhaps, need all the efforts of a rational political economy to rescue 
common sense and practical wisdonr from the discredit of a reputed 
alliance with selfish and stupid interests. Still it must be admitted, and 
that gladly, that the wiser men among the landowners, and’ of. both 
parties too, are beginning to seo how grave the situation is, and are 
discerning that there are occasions in which faction is to. be stilled in the 
presence of a great emergency. 

It does not appear that much use was made pr entails in the period 
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intervening between the enactment of the statute De Donis, and the 
outbreak of the civil wars, when we are told the practice became general, 
in order to avoid the consequences of forfeiture. Entails, I believe, 
were originally permitted by statute in order to enable the principal 
lords to create a body of military tenants whoso cstate should be 
limited to heirs-male. The ground on whichI conclude that entails of 
great cstates were rare are many, but I chiefly rely on the fact that 
occupancies in the fifteenth century are invariably for terms of years, a 
kind of tenancy which the possessor of an entailed estate was originally 
disabled from granting, or at least which the next tenant in tail was 
not bound to respect. The practice of landowners at this time was 
to parcel out their estates which they let for such terms in quantities e 
varying from twenty-four acres to eight of arable land, and to join to 
such land small portions of good pasture. Very often the same person 
occupies two or more of these parcels, and occupies them for terms 
beginning at different periods. He is, therefore, a continuous tenant, 
and free from the risk of a bsoluteeviction. Such an incident however, 
as eviction was -very rare under the old customs of England. There 
are hundreds of English farmers who have occupied the same lend for 
many generations. i 

The fifteenth century was the golden age of mediæval agriculture. 
Crops were plentiful, prices were low, labour was relatively well paid, 
and the value of land rose rapidly, though rents were on the whole 
stationary. During the greater part of this period, the return on the 
purchase of land, was only five per cent., or even less. The farmers 
gradually became purchasers of land, and as I have stated; were the 
progenitors of those Puritan gentry who came to the front in the latter 
part of Elizabeth’s reign, and fought the long battle with the Stuarts 
from the day when Cecil put out the new book of rates to the summons 
of the Long Parliament. The distress of the sixteenth century was felt 
by those whose principal source of revenue was ancient rents, and by 
the labouring classes, whose wages did not increase with the price of 
provisions and the conveniences of life, for while rents remained stationary, 
prices were generally trebled between the middle of Henry VIII.’s 
reign—say 1580—and the fifth year of Elizabeth, a period of little more 
than thirty years. Thus, for instance, the income of Corpus Christi 
College, in Oxford, hardly varied from the date of its foundation, or 
rather its earliest accounts, to the year 1582, when the law provided 
that one third of the old rents should be paid in wheat and malt at 
market prices. This celebrated statute simply enforced that which had 
long been ‘practised locally, tho payment, namely, of rents in kind. 
The Cambridge Colleges, which seem to have copied the practice of the 
Hast Anglian landowners, early made contracts for supply in anticipa- 
tion of the harvest, and when the epoch of high prices was fairly set in, 
strove to obviate some of the loss by stipulating that their tenants 
should supply them with corn at nominal prices in lieu of a portion of 
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their rent. As yet, however, there is no law of economical rent, that 
namely, which is determined by a strict competition between occupiers. 
The beginnings of such a system are detected only when the landowner 
took a fine on renewals, a custom which meant in the first instance a small 
gratuity at the time when a fresh lease was granted, and was subsequently 
developed into a practice under which, at a period long previous to the | 
determination of the. lease, a fresh bargain was entered into for its pro- 
longation. ; 

There is nothing which gives a clearer proof of the great public spirit 
and anxiety for the general good of her people, which marks the 
character of Elizabeth, than the attempts which she makes to obviate 
the distress of high prices among her people. She first sets to work to 
reform the currency, and to assist or lighten the misery which the base 
~ money of Henry and Edward had inflicted on the people, especially on 
the poorer classes. She says, and she may be believed in this at least, 
that the restoration of the old standard was a serious drain on her 
resources, for Elizabeth never lied to her own subjects, and never indeed 
lied to anybody when it was certain that she would be detected. - She 
- strove to regulate prices and wages in the interest of her people, vainly 
it is true, and mischievously, but by expedients which the intelligence 
of her age believed to be efficient and wise. She even contemplated, as 
may be learnt from a draft proclamation, never issued but contained in 
the remarkable, perhaps unique collection of Elizabeth’s proclamations 
in the Bodleian Library—a collection which probably belonged to the 
Cecils—the restoration of the currency to the weight at which it stood 
in the middle of Edward IV.’s reign, when the unit contained half as 
much silver again as it had in Henry VIII.’s coinage, but foreborce 
to issue the proclamation, probably because it would have seriously dis- 
turbed all contracts in the interest of creditors. England has had three 
great sovercigns: Henry IIL, Edward I., and Elisaboth; but the 
last of these, if one considers the unparalleled difficulties ‘of her position, 
the exceedingly scanty means which werg at hcr command, the 
success with which her éfforts were crowned, and the persistent devotion 
which she showed to what she believed to be the public good, was the 
greatest and best person who has ever worn the English crown. 

The two great complaints of Elixabeth’s reign, as regards the land 
question at least, were the practice of enclosures, and the prevalence of 
sheep farming. The appropriation of common land, and complaint 
thereupon, is heard of as far back as the fifteenth century, when land 
being dear and profits large, there was every motive to cxtend the area 
of cultivation. But in the reign of Elizabeth, the practice was far less 
open to check than at an. earlier period, for the land thieves of the 
earlier period were in dread of a population which seldom hesitated 
to deal with grievances -by open resistance, while the necessities 
and the insecurity of Elizabeth’s Government rendered the maintenance 
of the peace an object of extreme solicitude, and justified in some 
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degree the severity with which disturbances were quelled. It is absurd 
‘to criticise the proceedings of Elizabeth’s courts of justice, when they 
had to put down tho wanton, senseless, and ruinous rebellion of the 
Northern Earls, by the maxims of milder times. The extension of sheep 
farming was partly duc to the destruction of capital by the riotous 
practices of Henry VIII., by the unparalleled greediness of Edward VI.’s 
guardians, the worst men perhaps who ever managed English | 
affairs, and by the unlucky alliances of Mary Tudor, partly to the 
fact thet England was very poor in the last half of the sixteenth 
century, and the most obvious expedient of poor agriculturists is cattle- 
farming and especially sheep-breeding. The market too was good. The 
whole of western Europe was convulsed by the religious wars, and sheep 
aro very defenceless creatures, and very eatable. As before, that? 
country which could give its subjects the greatest amount of domestic 
peace, and freedom from violence, was sure to have the largest flocks of 
shcep, and to supply the rest of the world with wool. 

The modern furmer’s rent, i.e., the rent which rises and falls by com- 
petition among intending occupiers of land, is first discerned in the 
reign of James I. There is no trace of improvement in the arts 
of agriculture during the times of the Plantagent and Tudor sovereigrs. 
Some attcntion was paid to selection in breeds of sheep, for rams always 
bear high prices, a sign that such a selection was practised. But in the 
many thousand accounts which’ I have read of farm produce and 
agriculture, dated fromthe thirteenth to the sixteenth century, Ihave only 
met with oné instanco in which an attompt was made to improve seeds, 
and this is an importation into Norfolk, in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, of some secd oats from France. But in James Is reign, 
after the Dutch had, in 1609, practically secured their independence from 
Spain, that industrious people began to practise agriculture with great 
assiduity and success. They are the real originators of modern agriculture, 
the people to whom civilisation owes more than to any. other. Their first 
attempts werc made with roots, and they soon produced those familiar 
products, the carrot and turnip plants, which have effected so prodigious 
a change in agriculture,-but were wholly unknown in the centuries pro- 
ceding the seventeenth. The discovery and use of theso roots rendered it 
possible to keep far larger quantities of stock,» to get land into botter 
condition, and to bring a larger breadth under culture. By enabling the 
people to supply themsclves gradually with fresh meat all the year round, 
and by being uscd as food for man as well as for animals, these two roots 
were the means by which the two most serious of endemic diseases in Eng- 
land scurvy and leprosy, were mastered and finally extinguished. And as 
land, became a more profitable source of income, the traditional rents, 
where they had not been fixed by unalterable custom, and therefore 
could not be raised without inflicting a wrong, rose by competition, 
‘and a new system of tenancies was introduced. 

The seventeenth century was on the whole unprosperous to the 
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agriculturist, for the price of food was very high on an average through- ' 
out it., -The seasons were unpropitious and the crops deficient; but, 
owing to the introduction of those agricultural improvements of which 
mention is made above, the population increased. Nor was agriculture. 
indebted alone to the adoption of results derived from foreign enter- 
prise. Tho cost of iron and iron tools was a serious difficulty in 
mediæval husbandry. When iron implements were worth twopence a 
pound, that is to say, at least two shillings a pound in modern money - 
values, the culture of the soil was superficial and the fertility of the 
surface was rapidly exhausted. Before the middle of Elizabeth’s 
reign the art of smelting, oast iron was discovered, for a good deal of the 
Queen’s heavy ordnance was made from this material: Nor is the 
price of wrought iron trebled as that of most other commodities is. In- 
‘the fifteenth century it was worth from £5 to £8 a ton, in the reign of 
-~ Elizabeth from £10 to £14. For, as the success of agriculture is a 
measure of the success with which other employments can.be prose-’ 
cuted, as well as a leisure class can be maintained, so the inventions of 
the mechanic materially assist the progress of agricultural art and Icssen 
the cost of its operations. Now whatever theorists may say, it is certain 
that everything which has diminished the charges to which the agricul- 
turist is put has pari passu, and in fact, raised rents. Another influence 
was, however, brought to bear on agriculture. The Tudors had pro- 
hibited the exportation of corn when the price rose above a certain 
amount. The Parliament of the Restoration prohibited the importation 
unless the price of wheat was over 48s. the quarter, and bégan to 
encourage’ its cxportation. In 1670 the importation of Irish cattle was 
absolutely prohibited, one of that long series of acts which, passed in 
the interest of the English landowners, have had the effect of making 
disaffection in Ireland chronic. It was in connection with this Act that 
the. Duke of Buckingham, the Buckingham of Dryden’s and Pope’s 
satire, observed that no.one could oppose it unless he had an Irish in- 
terest or an Irish understanding. But, though agriculture was com- 
paratively unprosperous in’the seventeenth century, great progress was 
made in trade, and thus land became a favourite investment. Rents in- 
creased by four to sixfold in this century. ST, - 
In the beginning of the eighteenth centary another great improve- 
ment was introduced into England, and as betore from Holland, in the 
use of the so-called artificial grasses, clover, baintfoin, and ryegrass, the 
newspapers of the time being full of advertisements of the new appli- 
` ances. Not-only.did the new grasses increase the stock of winter 
fodder, but, entering into the system of rotating crops, narrowed still 
farthor the quantity set asidé annually for fallow. At the same time, 
also, there began that series of private acts of Parliament which consti- 
tute. so. enormous a mass. of legislation in the supplementary statuto 
books, the private enclosures. The first of these was the enclosure of 
Ropley in Hampshire in 1709. Between 1725 and 1854 4,141 such bills. 
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were passed. There is no doubt that this cxpedient checked what 
would have naturally happened, a great rise in rents, for the result of 
these enclosures was to enormously increase the area of arable land. 
But though Arthur Young, a gencrally acuto observer, is under the im- 
pression that no great increase occurred in rents during the first three- 
quarters of the eighteenth century, thut is during the period in which 
prices of produce were exceedingly low, and the country had a consider- 
able export trade in corn, yet the facts, even on the showing of his own 
Tours, are against him, for rents doubled in the period referred to. The 
discoveries of Watt, Arkwright, aud others, had a prodigious effect on 
the distribution of labour and the growth ‘of population, and a real 
though artificial scarcity, induced not by the pressure of population on 
the means of subsistence, nor by the necessity of having recourse to in-° 
ferior soils, onsued under the agency of the corn laws, which were a 
permanently disturbing force in the economy of agriculture. 

In Adam Smith’s time, the landowners were free traders, the mer- 
chants and manufacturers protectionists, and Smith despaira of any 
reform in the direction of free trade, owing to the “ mean and malignant 
sophisms ” with which this writer, always impartial, and generally tole- 
rant of discrepancies of opinion, charges the mercantile classes. Within 
legs than thirty years of Smith’s death, opinion had totally veered round, 
and the mean and malignant sophisms were in the mouths of the land- 
owners. The merchants of London adopted, presented, and defended 
the merchants’ petition, and the agitation was begun which repealed 
the corn laws in 1846. For it may be assumed with certainty that 
self-interest never lacks plausible arguments, that sophisms which give 
a defence, or an apparent defence, to noisy and importunate people are 
never dead, and that one generation after another will have to slay the 
alain. 

The chief feature of English agriculture during the period between 
1790 and 1846 was the extent to which corn was grown. Asan artifi- 
cial scarcity was induced on the food of the people, it became an object 
with every farmer to sow the largest breadth possible. On some fields 
of more than ordinary fertility it was the custom to sow white crops 

year after year, and even wheat. I remember when a youth to have 
seen such fields pointed out to me by my father, who lived through, 
and remembered all the facts of that disastrous epoch, when the demand 
for labour and the high prices of food told with terrible effect on the 
poorer classes, who, as Mr. Porter well observed in his “ Progress of the 
Nation,” actually bore, though indirectly, the burden of that terrible 
war. At the same time, the evil was not without ils compensations. 
Under the extraordinary stimulus of high prices, farmers discovered that 
land hitherto uncultivated possessed such qualities as would give them 
a greater return, relatively to cost, than land long under cultivation 
afforded, the real reason why new land is put under the plough. For 
as it is certain that new processes and néw materials are manipulated 
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. by manufacturers, not with the hope of obtaining equal profita with 
those, obtained by old processes and old materials, but with the convic- , 
tion that greater profits are to'be obtained by the change, so we may 
be sure that, unless the motives which influence agriculturists are wholly ` 
different from those which are dominant with the rest of mankind, the 
breaking up of old pasture, especially hill pasture, the selection of seeds . 
. and breeds of cattle, the adoption of mechanical aids in lieu of human or 
„animal labour, arè due, especially in a class which is peculiarly con- 
servative in its habits, and averse tò change, to a clear apprehension of 
their own future profit on the transaction. a 
- The directions in which agricultural science has been improved during 
the last fifty years, are, as might be expected, chiefly those of an economy | 
ein cost, and especially .in the cost of bringing animals to maturity. Just 
as in manufactures, the first man who finds out some great economy in: 
the cost of production reaps as much of the benefits of his discovery as 
arises from the difference between “the new scale of charges and the 
price at which he is able to command the markets by underselling his 
„competitors, so the agriculturist-who invents or improves has at first alk 
the profit to himself, for the landowner cannot bring to bear on him: 
the competition of other occupants. But unlike other inventors, he 
cannot protect ‘his process by a patent, or even by secrecy. All hig 
operations are in the open, and his neighbours may copy them. Itig 
possible that his landlord may instantly appropriate them. Some years 
ago, a tenant-farmer in the Dukeries, unable to make héad against the 
ravages of gamo, determined on growing potatoes for the Nottingham 
market, for jt seems that ground game do not care for potatoes, and, 
winged animals do not damege the crop. But the invention—no great 
one--was so easily jmitable, that the-yery next year the duke’s agent 
quadrupled his rent, putting it at nearly the rate of market gardens.. 
` Hence the tendency of the farmer’s invention is towards these branches 
of his art, the advantages of which he can Jong retain, or retain- perma- 
- nently, and particularly towards the breeding of stock. It is a common, 
place to point to the rapidity ‘with which animals in modern times are made 
fit for the market, the size to which the ox or sligep is brought, and the 
weight of the fleece in the latter. In the fourteenth century, the average; © 
weight of the fleece was under one-and-a-half pounds. The average weight. 
of the four quarters of an ox was under fgur cwta., of a sheep 88 lbs., and, 
three or four. years were passed before the animal was brought ‘to: 
maturity. During the last hundred years, the weight of the Leicester.. 
fleece has nearly been trebled in amount. And the same phenomena, ` 
have occurred in root crops and seeds. It may be confidently sverred: 
that, owing to the improvements in stock and ‘seeds, agriculture in the’. 
United Kingdom is at a higher level than in any other country.. - But: 
people do not trouble themselves enough about the ecopomical cansa of. 
the fact. ; pea . Aa ee 
: In the fifteenth century, and in the first quarter of the sixteenth, the; 
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agricultural labourers’- wages could frequently supply him with a quartor 
of malt, or four bushels of wheat a week, for he seldom earned less 
than two shillings a week, and malt was often sold for two shillings, 
wheat for four shillings a quarter during this period. In the sisteenth 
century his wages rose to eightpence a day, but the price of wheat was 
generally, after the full effect on prices was induced, over twenty shil- 
lings a quarter. His condition became worso in the seventeenth 
century, was bettered in the eighteenth, and was worst of all in the first - 
half of the nineteenth. 

The most remarkable effect on English rents was induced by the 
repeal of the corn laws. Til within the last year or two the rent 
of land has steadily risen, notwithstanding the ominous predictions 
which were made in 1846, as to the effect of that salutary statute on the ° 
landed interest. A succeasion of bad harvests—the present, I believe, with- 
out a parallel since those of 1815, 1816, 1488, 1569, 1597, 1649, 1709-10, 
1799-1801, and 1809-17—-has arrested this progress, and made it even 
necessary, probably only as a temporary measure, to remit part 
of the rent which the tenant has bargained to pay. It is probable also, 
that just as the cnormous extent of open ground which was enclosed in 
the eighteenth century. checked the natural rise in rents during that 
period: so, practically, the addition of an enormous and increasing area 
of wheat-growing land in Western America, the construction of exten- 
sive railways in that country, and the cheapening of freights will check 
any rise above the old rents, and even drive them lower than they have 
been, But this is part of the risk which all investments of capital 
run, land not excepted. Jt is as reasonable for the landowner to claim 
that he should reimpose a bread tax, or transfer charges on his land 
which compensate beneficial outlay, or the satisfaction of purely local 
duties, as it would be for the owner of canal property to demand that 
his interest should be paid, when the function which he once performed 
is superseded by another which is cheaper and better. There is, and 
there can be, no reason beyond illegitimate and selfish power, to be 
alleged in favour of keeping certain people’s income up, by taking some- 
thing away from everybody else’s income. It is true that there are 
some people who make the claim, but there are no claims too impudent 
for some men’s cynicism. But the audacity is the greater when, much 
of the home crops being destroyed by game, the people are to be told 
that, in addition to this destruction and consequent enhancement of 
natural value, a further and more vexatious charge should be imposed 
upon the consumer. 

It will scem that at all times there has been a genuine pattnership - 
in expense between the.English landowner and the English farmer. It 
would have been closer and. more advantageous to both, had not the 
former been permitted to tie himself by the absurd, the mischievous, 
and the immoral conditions of a tenancy for life in an estate of inheri- 
tance. Fortunately, the wiser landowners are beginning to see the. 
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mischief of the system which they have hitherto imagined to be the 
most effectual guarantee of -their social rank, because they are able to 
traco the inconvenience of their present position to the trammels in 
which they have allowed themselves to be bound. It is well known 

` that in several English countics the condition of landowners, hitherto 
in comparatively affluent circumstances, has become one of serious em- 
barrassment. Not infrequently, it is said, the nominal owner of an 
estate is indebted to the extent of three-fifths of his income, and being - 
constrained, under present circumstances, to forego twenty per cent. of 
his rent, is for the time at least, absolutely penniless. There can be 
no greater contrast .conceired than that between the falso security in. 
which people, posseased of what seem to be fired incomes, stand now, and 

“the prudence atid economy exhibited by our forefathers. Men lived - 
hardly in the later Middle Ages, for science had not yet discovered how 
. to obviate risk, or at least to diminish it. But in the very numerous” 
accounts which I have studied of. wealthy nobles, and large and small 
corporations, monastic and secular, I have found it invariably the case. 
that the owner or owners never allowed themselves to be without half- 
a-year’s income in hand, and this even in the worst times. It may be 
found thet general unthrift may produco disasters more widespread and’ 
more lasting than any calamity which arisés from the effects of rash’ 
speculation, and we have lately learnt that what has hitherto been. 
deemed to be the most stable source of Tevenue may disappoint its 
owner more seriously than any other investment will, if it suffer from’ 
the ceprice of the seasons, and the blind confidence, or careless prodi- 
gality, or silly pride of its nominal possessor. 

That which has been characteristic of English erea life, the 
common outlay of owner and tenant, has been wholly wanting or absent 
in Ireland: That there have been, especially during the- last thirty: 
years, improving Irish landlords may well be believed. But sich persons 
are rare exceptions and a late-growth. As the English imported their 
Church into Ireland, so they imported nn English aristocracy into that 
country, and an English land system, which was not, like that of this 
country, a alow growth to which English social life las more or less 
conveniently accommodated itself, but a violent expedient, imposed by: 

` a decision of the Irish King’s Bench as late as the reign of James I. 
It is very likely that the tribal tenure of Irish land was unfriendly - 
to: agricultural progress, n lewd custom, as tho lawyers of the day alleged.‘ 
But-it is quite certain that the substitution of English for Irish tenures 
was the- first and the most enduring cause of that agrarian disaffection, ` 
which either breaks out in acts of local ferocity, or organises resistance . 
.to the landowners’ rents. The Irish landowner has never improved his 
estate, except to the extent of building his own mansion. Some time 
ago, an Irish landowner complained to me that his class had been. stig- 
matised as vermin by some agrarian orator. I could only answer that- 
the epithet was very rude, and probably very irritating, but that there | 
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seemed no better definition of vermin than that of animals who live on 
the soil, but do not contribute to its fertility and usefulness, and that 
this had unluckily been also very much an accurate definition of an 
Irish landowner. The matter was aggravated when the landowner was 
an absentee, and therefore seemed not unnaturally to be levying a 
tribute, or exacting a tax, for which he rendered no equivdlent service 
whatever, and which had to be paid, as adverse balances must be paid, 
by forcing exports and lowering prices. It was in Ireland that the 
maxim was first enunciated, that property has its duties as well as its 
rights, but there is no country in the world where the right has been 
so severely enforced, and the duty so steadily omitted. 

There was a time when it seemed probable that the English settlement 
in Ireland would have spread English customs naturally among ° 
the people. In the reign of Edward I., Roger Bigod, the great Earl 
of Norfolk, had a considerable Irish estate within the English pale, 
which was managed as carefully and as well as the English property of 
this noble. The slight and transitory picture which the records of this 
estate afford show that English agriculture was familiar in Ireland, that 
English markets had been introduced into some of the Irish towns, and that 
prosperous manufactures, for the time, were a local industry, especially 
in linen and woollen cloth. But it also appears that the Ireland of 
Bigod’s time, at least that part of it in which he held property, was 
more civilised and prosperous than any part of the country was four 
centuries after that time, when the last serious struggle took place 
between the two races. Successive confiscations,-the gratification of 
English land hunger in Ireland, the success with which the native Irish 
assimilated their conquerors to themselves in every thing but the better 
elements of the Irish character, and the amazing selfishness with which 
English manufacturers and English landowners coerced Jrish industry 
into the solitary, or almost solitary, condition of cottier tenancy, fully 
explain the backward state of the country, and the undying dislike of 
the Irish to the political or social system of England. The English 
Government, after the treaty of Limerick, wished to support and extend 
the Protestant interest in Ireland, and they scarcely spared any means 
to effect this end. But they destroyed the object which they professed 
by a commercial system, so harsh, so selfish, so searching, that the 
Irishman was forced to become a peasant tenant at will, at a rent settled 
by an auction. Ireland might have been a great breeding ground for 
cattle and sheep, but thé interests of the English landowners forbad 
the exportation of stock to England, or to any other country. In short, 
Ireland was governed more ignorantly in the eighteenth century than 
India is now, and far more dangerously, for the effects remain, and are, 
probably, ineradicable. Shallow politicians are often irritated and 
amazed when the concession of urgent demands is not immediately fol- 
lowed by quiet and content. But a reform in law is not always accom- 
panied by a reform in the process of law, and even if it were, the mischief 
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done in a.past age is not by. any.means cured .by a grudging acknow- 
ledgment that a change is inevitable ‘and’ necessary in order to avoid 
worse consequences.. There is‘no forgiveness for errors in politics. The 
evil which is done is’ sure to come home,-and make itself felt, jast as 
"the agues which travellers contract in certain” countries reappear‘ Years 
affer the disease was caught and apparontly met by remedies: '' -i 
There is yet-another set of facts -connected' with English rents which , 
has to be briefly handled, the relations, past:and present, of the farm 


` labourer to his employer. ‘After two centuries of vain legislation upon 


the rate of wages, the, parliament of 1568, by the’ famous ‘statute’ :of «. 
apprenticeship, put the regulations of the rates of wages into the hands 
of the magistrates in quarter sessions: It is not necessary to assume - 
° that. the queen intended, in her assent to this-measure, to confer. the, 
tight of fixing wages on‘those whose interest it was to keep them low, 
for in the.age of this queen it was believed to be expedient that’ prices: 
should be fixed by law, and. that such prices as were fixed should’ be 
enforced by competent.authority, | It takes:a great deal of expetience, 
coupled with a.great deal of wisdom, to see that authority in matters of 
bargain and sale should -be generally used for the purpose of enforcing, _ 
-of interpreting, and occasionally of. modifying contracts, in the light of. 
equity, and that’it’should rarely, and eel under special circumstances, 
interfere with freedom of contract. -The experiment which. Elizabeth 
made was -disastrous, .for..the recurrence of low, prices; though fully 
expected, never arrived, and after other. expedients had been tried, ‘thé 
legal rélief of: destitution’ appeared to:be the only remedy for low wages; 
though a law’ assigning .@.certain quantity of land.to every peasdnts’ 
cottage, enough, that’ is to say, to maintain him, ‘had been passed, and 
was allowed at -once: to.fall-inte desuetude. -The English poor-law is’ 
historically a- bargain: by-which .the poor, in consideration of -having 
been. ousted from their. inheritance in-:the,soil of their- country, were to - 
be maintained from its producé. .Practidally, however, the legal relief _ 
. Of ‘destitution enabled: the landoynérs :to procure cheap labour’ ‘at’ the 
common. cost. of all occupants,,and. theréby put much’ of the-: ‘charge of 
labour on. those who do not.employ. labour with a view ‘to ptofit ; ‘and; 
finder the law of parochial settlement; tied the peasant down to'a serf- 
dom. more degrading and’ more Hopeless: aa any form of RR, 
serg short. of absolute slavery. < >. 
~The. wages: of labour have. been increased of inte see: : Lond 
Beaconsfield. says they. have. increased. 40 per-cent. in the -last forty 
years. The statement may be true, bit the’ figures -are:suspicicusly 
round, and Lord Beaconsfield is yery apt ,to get his facts and-quotations 
second-hand. But if the fact,be indisputable, it is also -certain. that 
with ‚the -exception of bread ~and ‘clothing, all the ‘other articles of’ 
erdinary consumption have: ‘risen. much more than 40 ‘per cent...” Till 
withjn the last year-or.two, meat, butter, cheese; bacon, and’ milk! were 
fully double, sometimes treble, the. prices.at which they stood before the 
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repeal of the corn laws took place, and before the extension of the 
railway system made these provisions dearer in country than in town. 
The peasant’s house-rent, once nominal, is now a serious item in his 
expenditure. He is rarely seen to be in possession, as he once was, of 
a half-acre piece attached to his cottage; but if he gets any land at all, 
is lucky if he possesses an allotment in the poorest soil of the parish, at 
a rent double or three times that of the best. His wages may have 
been increased without any increase in their purchasing power, and the 
increase may be, probably is, due to the increasing and necessary strict- 
ness with which poor-law relief is accorded to the able-bodied. It 
cannot be doubted that such an increase has affected, and will affect, 
rents, though, owing to the fact that the price obtained for the 
- secondary products of agriculture, meat and dairy produce having” 
increased so enormously, rents have till latterly risen, notwithstanding 
the increased cost of labour. Suppose, on a farm assessed at £500, 
poor rates have been diminished by sixpence in the pound. The farmer 
or landowner, as the case may be, will have saved £12 10s. in his out- 
goings. But if the wages of labour are increased 25 per cent., and he 
has twenty hands on his farm, at an average of ls. a week, it is easy 
to see that the cost of labour has been greatly increased on the one 
hand, and very slightly lessened on the other. Still less is he benefited 
if the charges of the poor-law are transferred to the consolidated fund, 
and he-pays income-tax on his profits. Much that he has saved, or 
seemed to save, goes ultimately to the landowner, and he has to pay 
the cost which has been transferred from his poor-rate to the income 
tax out of his peculiar profits, and from which tax he cannot escape. 
It is wonderful that English farmers did not see that when Sir 
Stafford Northcote candidly told them that the first addition made to 
the income-tax by the present Government was due to the cost incurred 
by paying the extra charges of the pauper lunatic asylums, they were 
compelled to improve the landlords’ rents at the cost of farmers’ profits. 

The landowner and the farmer have a real grievance in the education 
rate. The education of the poor is not the satisfaction of a local duty, 
or a beneficial outlay to those who pay the charges of such an educa- 
tion. It iy a national duty, to be satisfied partly as a corrective to 
criminal tendencies, partly as a means by which the collective security 
and prosperity of the community may be increased. If one examines 
the subject, nationa] education is a service done to all alike, and, like . 
the public defence, it should be defrayed by all alike, in as equitable 
a manner as is possible in taxation. It does not benefit the child from 
a material point of view, for if all persons were equally educated, no 
one could earn more wages than before, though the intellectual level 
on which each person, would stand would be higher, though the moral 
benefit to the child is undoubted. It does not, from the same point of 
view, benefit the parent, for by it he is deprived of the child’s earnings, 
is saddled with the cost of the child’s maintenance, and is charged with 
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N the beginning of the year 1871, I published a small book entitled - 
“ Who is Responsible for the War?” The volume grew out of a 

friendly controversy in the columns of the Times between Professor Max 
Muller and myself. Ho maintained that the French were entirely and 
exclusively responsible for the war, then near its close, between France 
and Germany. I, on the other hand, while by no means exonerating 
the Government of Napoleon, argued that the actual outbreak of 
hostilities was contrived and precipitated by Prince (then Count) - 
Bismarck. s ; 

My book was translated into French and German, and the author- 
ship of it was attributed by the official Press of Berlin to Mr. 
Gladstone, who was consequently attacked in a series of violent 
articles by Prince Bismarck’s special organ. I took the opportunity 
of a second edition to declare that Mr. Gladstone and “ Scrutator” | 
were two different persons, The Berlin journals characterized this 
declaration as an evasion, and assured their readers that the letters 
of “Scrutator” were really written by Mr. Gladstone, but copied 
out and sent to the Times by “a London clergyman,” to wit, “the 
Rev. Malcolm MacColl, curate of St Giles’s, Camberwell.” This 
guess was even moro unfortunate than the other, for the clergy- 
man in question was not so much as acquainted with “ Scrutator.” 
Since then attempts have been- made in Germany and Fiance 
to discover the features of more than one English statesman under 
tho vizor of “ Scrutator,’ ‘and my publisher forwarded to me not 
long ago a letter from the Emperor of Germany’s librarian inquiring, 
on behalf of his august master, whether “Scrutator” would now 
reveal bis name. ' 


I mention these details, which have no interest in themselves, because 
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the controversy about my identity brought.me a number of curious 
and interesting letters. Some of these were from distinguished foreign . 
statesmen and diplomatists. One of them, written from behind the 
scenes, gives a succinct aceount of the discussion at the Tuileries.. 
at which the question of peace or war was decided. -“ When it 
came to the Emperor’s turn,” says my. correspondent, “to determine 
the issue, he begged ‘to be excused for a short time, and retired into an 
inner room to consult the Empress. After a while he returned and 
declared that the excitement caused by the Bénedetti incident had 
made war a necessity. He looked sad and absent, like one oppréssed 
with the presentiment of coming doom.” In my first letter to the 
Times, in October, 1870, when Prince Bismarck’s terms of peace were 
only matter of rumour, I wrote :—“,A peace concluded on such a basis 
will be nothing better than a truce, of which the effect will be to keep all 
Europe in a state of armed preparation for the renewal of the conflict.”* 
On the translation of my book into French a distinguished French. 
_ statesman wrote to assure me that every Frenchman shared my opinion 
on this particular point. 


“Mark my words,” said he, ‘Till France recovers her, ‘ost provinoss sis 
will have one, and but one, foreign policy. She will eschew foreign entangle- 
ments; she will husband her resources; she will reorganise her army ; she will 
be caraful to give no casus belli to her conqueror. Germany i is now so strong, 
` and her military system is so perfect, that France will be in no condition within 
any calculable time to attack her with any certain prospect of success. We 
cannot now afford to wage a war of doubtful issue. Certain victory or acqui- 
escence in defeat: these are our only alternatives. Certain victory, while 
Germany remains what she ‘is, is not ‘to be thought of. By and by we shall 
certainly make it hazardous for Germany to take the offensive; but we shell 
cartainly not take the offensive ourselves single-handed. No; wo shall sit still, 
grow strong, and watch our o It will come some "day. Our defeat 
has suddenly disclosed a roa ea in the midst of Europe, It is a great 
empire of trained soldiers and able commanders, all wielded by a man of con- 
summaté political craft, and without any scruplea, Do- you suppose that the 
neighbours of this giant will be content to trust in the c assurances of the 
man who, with words of peace upon his lips, destroy in rapid succeasion thé 
Germanic Confederation and the two greatest liar ox empires of Europe? ‘It 
is not France alone that will reorganise and mse er forces, Russia will do 
it, and Austria and Italy. England, perhaps, may look calmly on this ruinous 
competition. A few additional ironclads will satisfy her needs. But Continental 
Europe, as oe justly observe, will henceforth be ‘in a state of armed prepara- 
tion,’ which must end in war. France will be careful not to be the first to 
renew the conflict. We shall lose nothing i les iting. ‘Germany is so powerful 
that she must be feared. Alarms beget noes, and alliances lead to war. 
We shall keep ourselves free till we see our chanoe. The victory is to those 
who know how to wait. Rashness has been one of the besetting sins of the 
French. Bismarck has cured us of it, and now Europe will find that we have 
turned over a new leaf. What I now tell you is not merely my private opinion. 
It is the resolve of every Frenchman. In this matter-we have no parties, Re- 
publican, Monarchist, Imperialist, can have only one end in foreign policy ras 
France remains dismembered, however moy may differ as to the means, 
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` This was the forecast of an astute French statesman ten years ago. 
Let us test its accuracy by the dafa which the interval has supplied. 

-Tt was about fifteen years ago that Prussia. started on that career of 
crushing campaigns which culminated in the capture of Paris. 

«The Empire is peace,” said Napoleon IH., when he overthrew the 
Republic. The event belied the promise. Similarly Prince Bismarck 
heralded the creation of the German Empire with assurances of peace. 
The fact, however, is that the establishment of the German Empire 
spread a feeli arity through all the States: of Europe, and led 
nts, which has now reached such gigantic 
m one great Power must feel strongly tempted 
in the hope of averting financial ruin. The 
quote from the Economist of March 8, show* 
ich Europe- has been obliged to pay for tho 
Empire ; i 
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To this must be added Stee nce the 
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£4,824,600,000. The net result is thus sta 


“The total increase of expenditure therefore ca: 
‘tion of war, has, if we take the average interest at 
-a year, or considerably more than the whole 
countries in Kurope—France and Great Britain. 
represents a ital of of 8,200,000,0007., which, 
tinues, and macs of it is perpetual, is lost to th 
consequently to the progress of civilisation, an 
people.” 
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* has been ostentatiously proclaimed by Prince Bismarck and Count 
Moltke. On that ground, and on that alone, they rest their appeal to 
the patriotism of the Fatherland to submit to the fresh sacrifices which 
the new Army Bill demands. 

But when Prince Bismarck has made up his mind to war it is not 
his habit to wait till his enemy is ready. His first care is to isolate 
his victim. When this has been accomplished, he contrives to fasten 
a quarrel upon his adversary and put him technically in the wrong. 
Hitherto his diplomatic craft has been singularly successful. He has 
encountered no brain at all approaching to his own in ‘political ability 
and audacity. Whether his good fortune will continue to befriend 
him remains to be seen. At all events, it is probable that in his next 
move he will pursue the same style of tactics which have thus far proved 
successful. It may be useful, therefore, to recall the leading points of 
his political strategy. 

His overthrow of the Germanic Diet, fina of Austria, and then of 
the French Empire, are three typical examples of his art in first duping 
and then crushing his adversary. He encouraged the German agita- 
tion against Denmark and the pretbnsions of the Prince of Augusten- 
burg. But when the time for action came, the Prince of Augustenburg 
was summarily set aside, and the Federal rights of the Germanic- Con- 
federation were trampled under foot. By decree of the Diet, Holstein 
was occupied by Federal troops. Under the egis of this Federal occu- 
pation the hereditary Prince of Augustenburg was proclaimed Duke of 
Schleswig-Holetein. But Bismar up his mind to annex 
the two Duchies to 
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placed his Government at the mercy of its wily adversary by these two ` 


unguarded sentences :—“ Anstria would only consent to the incorpora- 
tion of the Duchies with Prussia upon an equivalent augmentation of 
her own German territory being guaranteed to her. Austrian blood has 
not been shed for the sake of disturbing the balance of power between 
the two great German States by a one-sided aggrandisoment.”* The 
game was now in Bismarck’s hands. The Austrian despatch found its 
way, nobody could tell how, into the Vienna Presse, and was thence 
published all over Germany. Great was the alarm of the Minor States. 
Their resentment, as the arch-plotfer had calculated, turned instantly 
from Prussia to Austria, and some of them demanded from Count 
Mensdorff an explanation as to the portion of German territory coveted 
hy Austria. Till then Austria was the acknowledged leader of the 
Germanic Confederation. Her-good faith was now mistrusted, and she 
could no longer command the united support of her natural allies, who 
began to act independently, This was precisely what Bismarck wanted. 
He first divided his enemies, and then beat them easily in detail. The 
Minor States were speedily overrun and practically incorporated into 
Prussia. ; 

The next step in the Bismarckian policy was to settle accounta with 
Austria and drive her out of Germany. But Napoleon had to be 
reckoned with ere this step could be taken. This was a difficulty which 
Bismarck had foreseen. As early as 1862, while discharging the duties 
of Prussian Ambassador i in Paris, he began to lay his plans for securing 
the benevolent neu 


` 
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fact is that he thought the combatants pretty evenly matched, and he 
intended, when they had exhausted themselves, to step in as arbiter on 
his own terms. It was not in Bismarck’s good faith that Napoleon 
trusted, but in what he expected to be the inevitable course of events. 
He was so sincerely and so evidently deluded that Bismarck felt no 
hesitation in marching all his battalions to the Austrian frontier, 
leaving his frontier towards France to the protection of a small force of 
Landwehr. Being now ready to strike, Bismarck accused Austria of 
aggressive designs against Prussia, and manosuyred his blundering 
victim into a disastrous declaration of war. 

The sudden collapse of Austria opened Napoleon’s eyes to the series 

of mistakes which he had made from the day on which he refusedy 
partly in dudgeon and partly under the influence of Bismarck’s alluring 
bribes, to help England to defend Denmark. But the revelation came 
too late to be of much use. The Emperor’s position was sensibly 
weakened throughout Europe, and—which was of more consequence to 
him—throughout France. He had evidently been outwitted, and 
France felt humiliated in the humiliation of her ruler. The Prussian 
army, meanwhile, was naturally elated, and longed to pay off old scores 
against France. Prussian publicists at the same time preached a 
crusade against France, and demanded, in imperious tones, the restora- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine. One or two extracts will suffice by way 
of specimen. In one of the popular pamphlets of the time the writer 
declares ‘that “ public opinion in Germany, journals like the Rhenish 
Mercury, newspapers, pamphlets, patriots of every rank, poets and 
public men, statesmen and soldiers—all gave to the lawful aim (of 
conquering Alsace and Lorraine) a complete, satisfactory, and unani- 
mous expression never before experienced.” One of these patriots (F. S. 
von Hirschfeld) published, in 1867, a pamphlet, of which the drift may 
be gathered from the following quotation :— 
, “A second Phanix, Germany will rise a solid Empire from her ashes; the 
Emperor Barbarossa will, in the person of Frederick William the Fifth, of 
Prussia, wield the German sẹæpte as a Protestant prince. But the German 
Protestant element must previously fight a terrible battle with the French Catho- 
he one for the long-disputed supremacy. . . . . France will defend herself 
—her national honour is at stake; she will also have to fight for her faith and 
for her possession of the German provinces of Alsace and Lorraine.” 

The general situation was very fairly summed up in an able report 
. to his Government by Baron Stoffel, the French military attaché in 
Berlin. He had, indeed, received “ most friendly assurances” from 
Bismarck. “ Unless you actually shoot at us,” said the Chancellor, 
“depend upon it we shall never declare war against you.” And no 
doubt Bismarck was as good as his word. He did not declare war 
against France; he very adroitly inveigled France into a declaration 
of war against Prussia. It is a cardinal rule of his statecraft to put 
his adversary, if possible, technically in the wrong before the world by 
provoking him into a formal declaration of war when his own prepara- 
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tions -for the fray are complete. Hitherto his antagtnists have walked, 
almost with their eyes open, into the snare which he has laid for them. 
But Baron. Stoffel, while faithfully reporting the friendly assurances of 
Bismarck, took care to warn his Government of its impending doom. 
The Prussians, he said, might in this matter be divided into three 
categories: those who “ cherish a blind animosity towards France,” and 
“are yearning for another opportunity of humiliating and destroying” 


her; “those who avow the sentiments of the first group, but more - 


mildly and moderately ;” the mercantile class, naturally opposed to 
war, yet ready to be led into war because they had been taught to 
regard France as “ an inconvenient neighbour.” And this combustible 
foaterial the Prussian Press was diligently preparing for the moment 
when Bismarck was ready to apply the match. 

“ The Prussian Prem,” says Stoffel, “ omits nothing calculated to rouse hatred 


and animosity against France. To irritate its readers against the French it 


never shrinks from calumny or insult. In it France is represented as the impla-" 


cable enemy of Germany, and the Government is strennoualy assisted in any 
measure it may deem advisable for preparing against the rainy day. It is other- 
wise in Franoe. Her papers, being constantly engaged in criticising the cardinal 
institutions of the have no space to devote to foreign peril.” 

The French people— a . i 


“are sufficiently perverse to clamour for a reduction of our forces, and :do not 
hesitate to advocate disarmament at a time when France needs all her etre ; 
all her energy, and the co-operation of all her political parties, to cope wi 

le which is perhaps close at hand, and which; under any cirenmstahces, 
will be terrible. ‘Those persons in France who fancy a compromise possible are 
not sufficiontly conversant with the peculiarities of the Prussian character. . . . 
Only a ssntimentalist, with little or no knowledge of the game that is going on, 
can indulge in so imaginary an anticipation. There is nothing for it but to pre- 
pare for'the collision. It is sure to be, and when it does come it will be fearful. 
.. » Matters even now have reached such a pitch that the most insignificant 


event may precipitate a rupture. In a.word, war, like.the sword of Damocles, is ` 


suspended over our heads by a hair.” ; < 
It is needless to describe how exactly Baron Stoffel’s prediction cor- 


responded with the event. When the controversy between the two - 


Governments on the. Hohenzollern incident was on the eve of being 
settled amicably, a telegram appeared in the North German Gazette 
(Prince Biemarck’s organ), announcing that the French ambassador 
(Benedetti) had rudely accosted -the King of Prussia on the public pro- 
menade at'Ems, and that the King, declining to address him personally, 
had told him, through an aide-de-camp, that he could not admit him 
again to his presence. ; i 

“At 9 Pu,” says the Berlin correspondent of the Times, “newsboys were to 


' be seen in great numbers in the principal thoroughfares distributing gratis a special 


4 


supplement to the Norddeutsche Zeitung. . . The effect this bit of printed paper 


had upon the town was tremendous. . .. By ten o'clock thé square in front of > 


the royal palace was crowded with an excited multitude. Hurrahs for the King, 
and cries ‘To the Rhine!’ were heard on all sides, Similar demonstrations 
were made in other quarters of the town. It was the explosion of a long pent- 
up anger,” x . 
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A copy of this sensational telegram was at once sent by Bismarck to 
the representatives of Prussia at foreign Courts. In Paris the publica- 
tion of the telegram caused such excitement that it would have 
required consummate prudence on the part of the Government to keep 
the peace. And unfortunately prudence was one of the last virtues of 
which the Ollivier Government could boast. A Cabinet Council was. 
immediately convened at the Tuileries, under the presidency of the 
Emperor. The question of peace or war was, after discussion, put to 
the vote. The numbers were even, and it rested with the Emperor to- 
give his casting vote under the circumstances already described. 

In the declaration of war which followed, the Emperor laid special’ 
stress on the fact that “a notification had been made to the Cabinets 
of the refusal to receive the Emperor’s ambassador, and to enter into” 
new explanations with him.” To this the Prussian Government im- 
mediately replied that “it was a gratuitous invention. The alleged: 
notification to the Cabinets was never made, and the King never refused 
to treat with the French ambassador.” This was literally true, and it 
is an admirable specimen of Prince Bismarck’s political casuistry. 
The telegram in the special supplement of the North German Gazetie 
undoubtedly “was a gratuitous invention ;” but whose invention ? 
The well-informed correspondent of the Times declared publicly that 
it-was Bismarck who sent’ the telegram to the papers. And who paid 
for its gratuitous distribution through the streets of Berlin? Doubt- 
leas also “the alleged notification to‘ the Cabinets was never made.” 
Bismarck had merely sent a copy (this he had himself previously 
admitted) of the lying telegram to the diplomatic representatives of 
Prussia abroad ! - 

I have not a word to say on behalf of the Imperial Government of 


France, The criminality of its conduct was only equalled by its - 


folly. It waged war in the interest of a dynasty and not in the 
interest of France. Before playing its desperate stake ‘it sounded the 
foclings of all the French departments, and 78 out of 89 declared 
emphatically for peace. Paris was doubtless in a warlike mood ; but. 
its vulgar admiration of “the gunpowder and glory business ” was not 
shared by the rest of France. Indeed, both Bismarck and his Royal: 
master bore emphatic testimony to the peaceful disposition of the 
French people. When the die was cast, the former, in a despatch to 
Count Bernstorff, described the French people as “ really peaceably dis- 
posed and requiring tranquillity.” Similarly, the King of Prussia, on 
the very day on which the French declaration of war reached him, 
spoke of the French and German nations as “two great and peace- 
loving peoples.” 

I have recalled these facts because I believe that Prince Bismarck is 
at present the one person with whom Europe has to reckon. He is the 
Æolus who can control or let loose the tempest, and his conduct in 
the past is one of the best clues to his conduct in the future. It has 
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been supposed that in annexing Alsace and Lorraine he allowed. his 
own better judgment to be overborne by the insistance of the military 
authorities. I have never been able to find a trace of evidence for 
that opinion, and I do not believe it. It is no doubt true that by 
annexing Alsace and Lorraine Prince Bismarck was gratifying, not the 
army only, but the whole German nation. But nobody knows better 
than he how to quench national aspirations when considerations of 
policy require it. Having publicly exonerated the French people, as 
distinct from their Emperor, from the responsibility of the war, a policy 
of generosity on the part of the victor would have disarmed their 
resentment. They would have forgiven their defeat in gratitude for being 
rid of Imperalism, and would not have taken even the war indemnity 


rast seriously to heart. But the loss of their provinces they will never forgive ; 


and Prince Bismarck knew it. Why then did he deliberately resolve 
` to keep a sore perpetually open in the side of a powerful neighbour ? 
My belief is, that he was at that time’more intent on raising a ram- 
part against German Liberalism than on securing a strong frontier 
- against France. France was prostrate, and the general belief then was _ 
that-she was disabled for a generation at least. Prince Bismarck was 
certainly of that opinion, and’he turned his attention therefore to an 
enemy which he then feared more thah he did vanquished France. 
That enemy was the Social Democracy of Germany. It was with 
keen humiliation that Prince Bismarck witnessed its triumph in 1848. 
On the 18th of March of that*year the populace of Berlin came to 
blows with the troops, and repulsed them after a terrible conflict. The 
King hastened to appease the multitudo by promises of liberal con- 
cessions. He proclaimed through the streets of his capital -that 
“ Prussia ‘was henceforth dissolved in Germany.” Prince Bismarck was 
then thirty-six years.of age, and his feelings are thus described by his 
chattering biographer, Herr Hesekiel :— , f 
“He mw the bulwarks which he had thought impregnable destroyed and 
sinking. He palpiteted with patriotic ardour and manly sorrow; but, like a 
true dykesman, he Jost neither courage nor clear insight It had hitherto been. 
his office to tect the Elbe dykes against the Hodfs, and in a similar character 
it was his duty to-act against the floods of revolution. He passed, as in a 
feverish dream, through the streets of the capital of his King, filled with threat- 
ening forms. He saw flags displayed and colours which „he did not recognise 
flying : Polish standards, tricolours of black, rêd, and gold; but nowhere the _ 
ancient, honoured flag of Prussia.” 
. Prince Bismarck was at that time a member of -the Prussian House 
of Representatives, and he distinguished himself by his violent opposition 
` to every measure and proposal which savoured of Liberalism. The - 
Liberals of Germany had made an offer of the Imperial Crown to the 
King of Prussia, who rejected it on the ground that the offer came from 
the people, and not from the princes and nobles.’ Bismarck denounced ~ 
the proposal for the same reason :— a a 
“ The army,” he said, “ has no enthusiasm for the tricolour. In it, as in the 
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rest of the people, will be found no longing for national regeneration, The 
name of Prussia is all-sufficient for it, . . . Ihave never heard a Prussian 
soldier sing, ‘ That is the German Fatherland? The nation whence this army 
has sprung, and of which the army is the truest representative, does not need to 
see the Prussian monarchy melt away in the filthy ferment of South German 
immorality.” 

«The nation whence this army has sprung and of which the army is 
the true representative.’ Ominous words! But it was natural that 
the man who uttered them should avail himself of the first opportunity 
to make them a reality. 

The opportunity came fifteen years afterwards, when Bismarck found 
himself at the head of affairs in Prussia. He set himself at once to 
reorganize the army. And when the Liberal majority in Parliament 
refused to pass his military budgets he set them at defiance, and went 
on his way, in direct violation of the Constitution, but shielded by the 
King’s sanction. Having made an army, his first care was to take away 
all chance of “ Prussia being dissolved in Germany.” The efficiency 
of the needle gun having been proved upon the bodies of Danish 
soldiers, Prince Bismarck proceeded forthwith to destroy the Germanic 
Confederation. He found the longing for a United Fatherland too 
powerful to be resisted; therefore he determined to lead it. If disso- 
lution there must be, he was determined that Germany should be 
dissolved in Prussia, and not Prussia in Germany. Sadowe and 
Sedan sealed the triumph of his policy. The Prussian monarchy was 
safe enough now from the recurrence of any revolution like that which 
nearly dissolved it in Germany in 1848. 

And yet there loomed in the distance the spectre of another revo- 
lation, which Prince Bismarck probably feared even more than that of 
1848—the silent revolution going on continually against despotism 
through the slow but certain operation of Liberal ideas. How was the 
stealthy progress of this revolution to be checked? Only by making 
the army “the truest representative of the nation.” But would United 
Germany continue to bear patiently the crushing weight of Prince 
Bismarck’s military system? Here lay a great danger; and to meet it 
Alsace and Lorraine were torn from France. Henceforth, when other 
arguments failed to convince or silence the opponents of Prince Bis- 
marck’s military budgets, he could point to Alsace and Lorraine, and 
to the undying resolve of France to take them back. 

But Prince Bismarck made one huge mistake in his calculations. 
He believed that he had reduced France to the rank of a second-rate power, 
at least during his lifetime. This opinion was shared to some extent 
by the rest of the world. But in Germany the sudden collapse of 
France was believed to be due in a large degree to internal corruption ; 
and many doubted whether she would ever be a Great Power again. 
Bismarck certainly persuaded, himself that the enormous indemnity 
which he had imposed had so crippled France that he need not trouble 
himself about her for the remainder of his life. For years to come the 
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German troops would be living, as he thought, on her soil without’ 
expense to the Fatherland; and as there was no danger to be appre- 
hended from any other quarter, it might be poasible to relieve in somé 
degree, by.a reduction of armaments, the strain and drain upon the 
‘energies and resources of the German people. The marvellously rapid 
recovery of France dispelled all these pleasing illusions, and Prince 
Bismarck saw to his dismay the territory of France cleared of the last 
German soldier, while the army of the Republic was being reorganized 
bn a scale which in a.few years would make it a match for that-of 
Germany. It did not take him long to make up his mind. France 
must agree to limit her army to a figure fixed by Prince Bismarck or 
brave another war with Germany. It is now known that this outrage 
‘-was_prevented by the Emperor of Russia, who, unlike his brother of 
Austria and the late Emperor Napoleon, refused to sell his acquiescence 
in crime for-a consideration. I have no doubt that M. de Laveleye 
has good authority ’for his statement * that-Prince Bismarck offered to 
help the Czar to the possession of Constantinople if his Majesty would 
consent to the meditated attack on France, and that the Czar scornfally 
‘ declined the bribe. f 
Foiled in his purpose of keeping France down by the “iron and 
blood ” method, Prince’ Bismarck was forced to adopt another styleʻof - 
tactics. Those who have followed attentively the successive phases of 
the controversy on the Eastern Question must have been struck with 
the fitfal diplomacy of the Gerňan Chancellor—at one time supporting 
Russia energetically, then thwarting her; now bullying the Turks, and 
presently encouraging them by an ostentatious apathy. He commended 
the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, and he brought unusual . 
pressure, of a direct and indirect kind, on Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment to induce it to occupy Egypt. A “triangular duel” between 
Russie, England, and France would suit him very well, and, whether 
he intended it or not, his diplomacy was admirably calculated to pro- 
. duce that result. Nor, I imagine, would he take it much to heart if . 
Austria and Italy were drawn into the quagrel. What he has to fear 
is an alliance between France and one of the Great Powers. His aim, 
therefore, is to sow distrust all round; or, failing that, to form a com- 
bination of which he shall be the pivot and which shall isolate France. 
He has made a-beginning by his compact with Austria, and he is 
‘apparently endeavouring to frighten England -into some imprudence 
` which shall involve a breach either with France or Russia. An 
inspired article in a recent number of the semi-official Grenzédote. 
suggests that a great European war can only be averted by England 
lending her support to the Austro-German alliance. This is explained 
to. mean that in the event:of a Russo-French alliance England is to | 
notify that she will defend the neutrality ef Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
Switzerland, and, in addition, insist on the neutrality of the Baltic and 
North Sea-as well! A “ spirited foreign policy” which would: fight 
* See M. de Laveleye’s Article in the Forteighily Review for November, 1879. 
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Germany’s battles with British blood and gold would doubtless be very 
convenient for Prince Bismarck. Hence the frantic efforts of the German 
Preas to secure a majority for Lord Beaconsfield in the general election. 

In brief, then, the political situation in Europe at present appears to 
be somewhat as follows:—The German Empire is exposed to two 
serious dangera—the growing power of France and the rapid develop- 
ment of Social Democracy in Germany. As to the former, Prince 
Bismarck has his choice of two courses. He may try to outmanmuvre 
France politically, and then crush her by a coup de main. But this 
will not be easy. In Gambetta the German Chancellor has at last 
found his match. Gambetta is not likely to be cajoled or brow-beaten - 
into any imprudence. Not inferior to his rival in political capacity, he 
has the superior advantage of youth. He can afford to adopt a Fabian 
policy; and so can France. She is richer than Germany, and there- 
fore better able to bear the burden of her military establishments. 
Gambetta has but to wait and watch. ‘To a statesman of Prince Bis- 
marck’s imperious temper this game of waiting will at length become 
intolerable, and he may commit some fatal imprudence. It is not safe 
to infer with confidence from his success hitherto that he will be 
equally successful when he finds himself pitted against a man of first- 
rate brain, ready resource, and rapidity of decision. A statesman whose 
‘triumphs hitherto have been over minds fer inferior to his own may find 
himself overmatched when he enters‘ the lista with his equal. The 
mere novelty of the situation may embarrass him. But even if Prince 
Bismarck should decide to wait patiently on the defensive, is it certain 
that he will be able? May not circumstances compel him to act? 
Germany cannot bear much longer the weight of her huge arma- 
ments. Her peasantry, take them all in all, are probably the moat 
miserable in Europe. ‘The following facts, which I quote from the 
Times of January 21, will show that I am not overstating the case :— 

“The famine in Upper Silesia hns roused the members of the federated Ger- 
man trades’ societies to raise voluntary subscriptions for such of their members 
ag may be in need of support. The sum collected up to the 18th inst, amounted 
to 1,700m. 87pf. This collection has led to an inquiry, which shows that the 
average lot of the rural labourer throughout the German Empire is, at the best 
of times, only just above the famine-stricken state. The failure of the potato 
crop in Upper Silesia made people in high places suddenly aware that the 
‘ customary fare of the rural labourer was altogether insufficient to keep a man in 
health and working condition... Mashed potatoes and quark—whey-cheese— 
hardly ever any fat, with sour and badly baked rye bread, and not an over- 
abundant supply of that, has for years past boen the customary fare.” 

But it may be thought that the poor soil of Upper Silesia accounts 
sufficiently for the poverty and wretchedness of the labouring popula- 
tion of that district. This the Gewerk Verein (the organ of the Trades’ 
Societies) denies, and maintains, moreover, that the bad harvest of last 
year, instead of being the cause of the distress, has merely aggravated 
and revealed it. “Everywhere, whithersoever you turn,” it says, “ you 
will meet with the causes which lie at the bottom of the Silesian dis- 
tress—insufficient wages and a wretched diet.” National causes may, 
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in the opinion of the writer, create temporary want; butif the working 
population were in its proper position, it would be able to tide over - 
periods of difficulty without perishing or breaking down. From the 
poor soil of Upper Silesia the writer in the Gewerk Verein bids the 
reader follow him to the fertile plains on the shores of the Baltic: a 


“ Let us enter a manorial village in which an old nobility, strongly Con- 
servative and pions, and taking an active part in various benevolent societies, 
resides. Do you doubt that these hovela are inhabited? Let us enter one 
of them. The walls have partly fallan down, the roof is leaky all over, 
the broken windows sre stuffed with rags, the woodwork is disjointed 
and threatens to fall down; but: proceed, and don’t mind stooping. The 
clay floor is frozen hard now, but it shows the footprints of softer times. It 
would be dark but for the cracks in the wall which admit mow and light, Ia 
thissmoke? No; it is steam coming out of the room. I openthe door. The 
floor inside is of the same material as in the passage, with the difference of a fow 
puddles. A ragged female figure comes towards us in the dense fog, followed by 
three or four half-nsked and shaggy-headed ùrohina, She is not startled, but she 
stares at us. The furniture consists of a rough deal table, a few seats of the 
same, an oblong box, a few barrels and pots thrown about in confusion, some 
bedstead-like frames, and an axe and hatchet. ‘The mid-day meal is just ready. 
Potatoes boiled in their akins are turned out on the table; beside them lies 
a herring and salt on a wooden plate. Tho noise made by a wooden clapper on 
an iron-plate in the courtyard of the manor has just announced dinner time; the 
labourer enters and the meal is taken sitting and standing. In reply to questions 


- we learn that the man earns fivepance a day in summer fand sixpepce a day in 


winter; but we are given [to understand that on othér manorial farms in the 
district men have to work for leas, with fewer privileges. Here more potatoes are 
planted for the hinds, and there is a more liberal supply of firewood than on 
other estates. The keeping of fowls is not allowed, but a godt or a sheep is not 
objected to. The other labourers (meaning those who preserve their independence 
by not hiring themselves out by the year) are worse off. They get more money 
when at work, thich is not often the case in winter; but than they have to pay 
rent and buy everything they want. ‘But, man! this isparishing! The white 
frost on the wall is finger thick.’ With the hoarse laugh of an idiot, the man 
replies, ‘I have tried everywhere, have not found it better anywhere, but worse 
somewhere,’ The repair of the hovel is not his busines, e clapper sounds, 


` the time-keeper is aharp, and the man shuts his knife, and goes as he came.” 


The writer in the Gewerk Verein insists that this is no exceptional 
case, but that the wide-spread misery gf the labourers has escaped 
public notice on account of its chronic’ character, and that it required 
the calamity of Upper Silesia to get a hearing. Where small farming 
prevails—where the labourers are the neighbours of their employers, 
and not socially separated by the impassable gulf that exists between 
the farming lord of an extensive manorial estate and his hinds—the 
labourers are said to fare a little better, but not much, and the lot of 
the best of them is misery and wretchedness As to the great bulk 
of the urban labourers, the same writer says that theirs, too, is a sorry 
lot.: Such as may doubt his assertion he advises to betake themselves 
to the dwellings of the poor in-large towns, where they will find an 
undreamed-of amount of misery crowded into a few square mètres. 
The milliards which the French hed to pay for the follies of the second 
Empire after the disaster of Sedan, and which, according to all econo- 
mical and financial authorities of Germany, were, to use the mildest. 
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term, squandered in demoralizing and dissipating enterprises, drew a 
motley crew of poor, if not destitute, aspirants to fortune to the large 
towns, of which Berlin, die neue Kaiserstadt, previously encumbered 
with more human misery than legal and charitable institutions were 
able to còpe with, received, as a matter of course, the lion’s share. 

One of the effects of this widespread misery has been to give a 
powerful impetus to the Socialistic propaganda in Germany. Prince 
Bismarck has been uneasy on the subject for years past, and the strides 
which Socialism has been making lately has seriously alarmed him. 
But it would be impolitic to let the world know the extent of the 
canker which is rapidly spreading beneath the smooth surface of the ` 
Bismarckian policy, and which may one day bring it down with a crash, 
The mot d’ordre has therefore gone forth to the German press to sound 
the alarm of a foreign war by Russia as a means of escape from internal 
convulsion. ‘Thus, in the English translation of a recent German work, 
some additions have been made for the special benefit of John Bull, and 
with a somewhat too evident view to the impending General Election. 
In a previous work the author, a newspaper writer in Berlin, who 
assumes for polemical purposes the character of “A Rusian,” 
described the Nihilists as a “ small but fanatical party.” And even in 
the body of his last work, when he is only thinking of his German 
readers, he describes the Nihilists as “ narrowed to a certain number of 
students, cadets, and revolutionary frondieurs at St. Petersburg, and a 
few university towns.’* This is quite true. Nihilism proper—the 
Nihilism of Bakunin and his disciples—has taken no root in the soil of 
any class of the Russian population. It has always been confined to 
a small band of desperadoes of both sexes. It has never attracted in 
the faintest degree the sympathy of the peasantry. An insignificant 
sprinkling of cadets and young officers belong to it, but, with that 
exception, the army is altogether untainted by it. A very large and 
influential party in Russia, having adherents among all classes of the 
population, eagerly desire sweeping reforms in the government and 
administration of the Empire. And so long as the Nihilists confined 
their agitation within legitimate bounds they had, no doubt, the sym- 
pathy of this party. Even an occasional attempt on the life of an 
obnoxious official might have been condoned. But by attempting the 
life of the Czar the Nihilists cut themselves adrift from every section 
of the reforming party. It was all very well to play at Nihilism so 
long as its anarchical theories remained mere matters of academic 
debate; but as soon as the Nihilists showed a disposition to reduce 
these theories to practice, they made the Russian people in the mass 
their enemies. How, indeed, could it be otherwise? “The founder 
of Nihilism,” says the anti- Russian author of “ Russia before ‘and after 
the War,” “ preached the necessity of a radical rupture with all existing 
order.” “ He demanded the abolition of the State as such ; the extirpation 
of all religion, and of all hereditary rights; the absolute equalisation 

* “ Russia beforo and after the War.” English translation p. 120. 
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of all individuala.” “The last and greatest object to be attained is 
aniversal destruction, and the restoration of chaos, ‘If even a single 
old form is spared, this form would become the embryo from which all 
the old social forms would be begotten again.’ ” 

Russia is the last country in Europe where subversive doctrines like 
these would be likely to find a home, Their naked and truculent 
atheism: would be simply shocking to the traditionsi piety of the Russian 
peasant, while their open declaration of ruthless war against property and 
against “every single. old form” of social life makes every class of 
society their foe. One of the best accounts of Nihilism yet published— 
atleast out of Russia—is that by Professor Arnaudo, of Turin. 
Tourgeveneff calls it “the best of all the works which have lately 

appeared upon the gontroverted subject. of Nihilism.” Professor 
Arnaudo takes by no means an optimist view of the state of things in © 
Russia. He thinks revolutionary principles are widespread, and hdve a 

real hold upon a large section of the Russian people. But he dis- 

eriminates. “One of our chief errors,” he says, “is the belief that 

Nihiliem is co-extensive with the revolutionary party in Russia. The 

Nihilists, on the contrary, are but a section, and indeed the smallest 

section of the reyolutionary party.”* This was written before the 
late attempts on the Csar’s life—before, that is, the Nihilists had 
-eompletely shown their hand. They are now probably but an insignificant 
‘fraction, and every man’s hand is against them. They. will die hard, 

for they expect no mercy, and will probably contrive to revenge them- 

selves by some more crimes on the society which has failed to.appre- 

ciate tho chivalry of men who seek to combine the maximum. of 
cruelty towards others with the minimum of danger to themselves. 
_ Lest, however, I should seem to be making too little of the extent 
and power of Nihilism, I will add to the opinion of Professor Arnaudo 
the testimony of a German witness living in Russia, and who usually 
- writes with a strong bias agdinst everything Russian, In a recent 
communication from the St. Petersburg correspondent of the Cologne 
Gasette occurs the following passage :— : 

“The er and prestige of the Nihilists håve suffered considerably by their 
recent failures, and by the whole-hog measures of the several military Goyericre: 
General to whom the Czar has committed the task of suppressing the insurreo- 
tionary movement. Their ranks have been thinned by innumerable arrests, and 
moreover a split bas happened in their controlling organimtion: Their own . 
leaders are beginning to perceive that nothing of any great importance can be 
brought about in Russia by mere brute force, and that Nihilism is practically a 
lost cause. Even before Solovieff attempted the Ozar’s life disputes had broken 
out between the leading social-revolationists, some of whom were resolved to 

ut the Emperor out of the way, whilst others wished bis life to be spared. The 
ibaa faction acted’on its own responsibility when it commissioned Bolovieff to 
carry out its programme ; for the Semlja i Wolja, the organ of the Moderate 
party, repudiated any connection with the men of April 14. During the summer 
_ the agitation was, comparatively speaking, in abeyance. The Nihilistio gentle- 
men retired to their summer residences, and only a few subordinate agents con- 
tinued the propaganda work amongst the peasantry. Their success, too, was 

é “O Nibiliamo.” Seconds edizione, p. 11. 
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but small; for the Russian peasant, although he detesta his social superiors, and 
is easily excited to fury against the officials who render his very existance a 
burden to him, can never be persuaded to conspire against his Emperor. So it 
came to pass that some of the Nihilistic agents got heartily thrashed by the 
moujiks, whilst others were unceremoniously laid hold of and+ handed over to 
the authorities, Since April 14 the Nihilists have been undermining their own 
ground, for no decent Russian feels any sympathy or compassion for regicides. 
.The Russian people is strongly addicted to coquetting with socialistic ideas; but 
ita eyes have been opened to a great many fallacies within the last twelve months. 
The Moderate malcontents feel that they have been pushed backwards, step by 
step, by the Intransigents, and that, day by day, they rae lost ground ; so th 
have turned upon their more uncompromising accomplices. At present a reais 
divides these two factions, whose mutual attitude is almost hostile. The Mode- 
Tates have come to the conclusion that they have been betrayed into conniving 
at enterprises of which they disapprove, and the Radicals look down with utter 
scorn upon their former confederates. This split in the conspirators’ camp 
has shorn the real revolutionary party of more than half its original numbers. 
But is the danger thereby diminished? Certainly not—or, more correctly, not 
yet; fur the Radicals have contrived to get possession of all the funda gathered 
together by the associations in their entirety; and, as long as their money shall 
last, so long may their infernal machines be dreaded, the influence of y cash 
in Ruasia being enormous. For these Radicals—the men who arranged and 
sanctioned the Moscow outrage—there is no turning back. Their only prospect 
isan alternative of gallows or suicide. Of this they are well aware. The 
know what destiny awaits them, and are, therefore, resolved to fight to the end, 
exhausting every resource at their apes and to finish by selling their lives as 
dearly as possible. They are, indeed, desperate and terrible ruffians, who will 
not shrink from incendiarisam on a vast scale or from wholesale murder when 
driven into a corner.” 


What the Nihilists, properly so called, desire and work for is not a 
constitution, or a reform of any kind, but universal anarchy. Their 
game, in fact, is to prevent reform by frightening the Government into 
a policy of reaction and violent repression. ‘Their only chance lies in 
deep and wide-spread misery and discontent. But they have overshot 
their mark, and alienated what Professor Arnaudo calls “the revolu- 
tionary party,” but which I should prefer to call the party of reform. 

Prince Bismarck’s present object is to form such a coalition as 
shall prevent a Russo-French alliance. His purpose would be gained 
if he could frighten the English Government into the Austro-German 
alliance. The spectre of Russian Nihiliam, with its terrible conse- 
quences, is accordingly furbished up in the English edition of “ Russia 
before and after the War.” We aro assured that Nihiliam denotes “ the 
seemingly incurable decomposition of the Russian State and Society.” 
But “if it were only a question of the greater or less probability of a 
violent internal cataclysm, then the rest of Europe might afford to 
contemplate the struggle as spectators who had no interest in its issue. 
But such is not the case.” For “if all other remedies are found of 
no avail,” as the author wishes us to believe they will be, then “an 
attempt will be made” by the Russian Government, “after the well- 
known French method, to occupy the feverish elements of society by n 
foreign war.” But Prince Bismarck’s solicitude for the welfare of Europe 
has provided a remedy :— 
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“So long as the Austro-German alliance can reckon on seeing its policy’ of 
` peace, which constitutes its raison @étre, supparted by en English Government, 
strong at home and respected abroad, whose influence with France is powerful 
- enough to wean or to deter her from an armed coalition with the Northern 
Empire, even the most warlike Russians are forced of necessity to keep still. 
But if, on the other hand, an unhappy fate should will that a revolution in 
Russia should be accompanied by a relapse bf England into indifference to 
Continental interests, then the first result of this would be that France, deprived. 
of the counsels of her English neighboura, would reach hér hand to Russia for 
an alliance; and the next result, that the whole of Europe would be taught to 
- Imow, what only a few know at present, that the revolution now imminent in 
Russia implies a terrible danger to European peace and civilisation.” 


There is no “revolution imminent in Russia.” But if for “ Russia” 
we substitute “ Germany,” the warning, though overcharged, would not 
be altogether ill-timed. Ido not believe that a revolution is imminent 
in Germany any more than in Russia, But I do believe that the po- 
litical atmosphere of Germany is in its lower strata so charged with the 
germs of revolution that, partly to purify it and partly to counteract. 
French hostility, Prmce Bismarck himself is not at all unlikely to try 
the éxpedient with which he credits Russian diplomacy—namely, “to 
occupy the feverish elements of society by a foreign war.’ 

The formal organization of the Socialistic movement in Germany is 
only ten years old; yet at the last elections it polled half a million 
votes. It possesses fifty newspapers, besides other appliances for active ` 
propagandism, and has its ropresentatives-in the German Parliament. 
Some of its leaders are remarkable for intellectual ability and organising 
talent, and, unlike Russian Nihilism, it has spread its roots fat and 
wide among the masses. The spirit which animates the Social-Democrats 
may be inferred from the following extract, which I ae from their 
principal organ, the Social Democrat :— 


“ They who have taken heaven from the people must give them the earth, 

. When the priesthood bowed the neck of mankind to its superstitions, at 
least it gave to the suffering sons of man the kindly hope of another and a 
better world. In all the misfortunes of life—in sorrow, néed, and sickneas—a 
sweet hope was still left to a believing mind. But whatis now the case? There 
are still poverty and privation, sorrow, need, ang sickness, And these are arti- 
' ficially enhanced and heaped upon one clans, while tho pleasures and good 
things of the world continue to enrich the other. What, then, have the favoured 
of human society to offer to those millions, through whose sickness, incrensed 
poverty and care, they enjoy the pleasures of life? We tolerate no 
measures, no evasions. . . . Ye wretched Phariseos! who have = rived the 
popra of the consolations of Faith, where then is your logic? e logio of 

istory is sterner than yours; the people have done with heaven, and now they 
claim the earth.” 


‘It is easy to imagine the effect of such teaching on a population so 
‘prepared for it by poverty and misery as is the population of Germany. 
But Prince Bismarck, as I have already noted, has boasted that the 
` army is “the truest representative” of the Monarchy, ‘and it’ may there- 
fore be thought that the esprit de corps of an armed nation will hinder 
. the spread of revolutionary Socialism. Vain calculation! - It is precisely 
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in the fact that the Gemi are now an armed nation that the danger 
.of the situation lies. History shows that standing armies may be dis- 
severed by caste prejudices from all sympathy with their non-militant coun- 
trymen. But the army, as a military caste, cannot long survive universal 
conscription and short service. And as armies are dissolved in nations, 
and nations advance in knowledge, the day will inevitably arrive when 
the soldier will claim a voice in determining the justice of the cause for 
which he is bidden to take his neighbour’s life and risk his own. 
“War's a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at.” 

The Socialists of Germany have always proclaimed that they are 
democrats first and Germans afterwards. Where is this to end? The 
army of Germany has ceased to represent either the Prussian monarchy 
or the German kaisership, except in so far as these represent the feelings 
and aspirations of the nation. ‘The German army is, in fact, the 
German nation. It follows that when we are discussing the dis- 
semination of Socialistic principles and ideas among the German people, 
we are, in fact, discussing their dissemination in the army. The Socialists 
could desire no better contrivance for the propagation of their doctrines 
than the conscription and the three years’ service. Multitudes of young 
men who, but for this, would never have heard of Socialism, return to 
their villages and become centres of radiation for the democratic evangel. 
If Prince Bismarck means to arrest the growth of Socialism in Germany, 
it is plain that he has no time to lose. Is it certain that ten years 
hence the German Chancellor of that day will be master of the situation ? 
Does not every counsel of prudence dictate to Prince Bismarck the policy 
of anticipating events ? 

But how? His present object apparently is to endeavour to form 
a league of the Conservative elements throughout Europe against 
Socialism and against France, which, as a Republic, cannot help 
affording a most potent moral support to democracy everywhere. 
Whether his ostentatious hostility to Russia is genuine or only assumed 
must be a matter of surmise. It is probably a mixture of both. He 
would not be sorry to pay her out for balking him in his designs against 
France in 1875. But though implacable in his resentment, he knows 
how to subordinate private feeling to public policy, and there are indica- 
tions of his desire to come to terms with Russia. But Russia has no 
special temptation to barter her freedom of action for a German alliance. 
Her acquisitions under the Treaty of San Stefano have been secured to’ 
her by the Treaty of Berlin. On this subject there is a prevalent 
misapprehension in this country which it is well to correct. It is 
commonly believed that the Treaty of Berlin gave immense dissatisfac- 
tion throughout Russia. But that way-of putting it does not state the 
whole case. The Eastern Question divided the Russian people into two 
parties—the party which, in a loose sense, may be called the official 


party, and the party which claims to be par ewcellence the “ national ” 
VOL, XXXVI. Ba 
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party. Of the former St. Petersburg is the head quarters, and Moscow 


‘of the latter. The claim of the “national” party is to develop the 
‘nation on a Slavonic type. Different races, they say, develop difforent 
-types of civilisation.” The Teutonic is different’ from the Latin; tho 
Slavonic is different from both. One race cannot build itself on ‘the 


model of another, however excellent that other may be in its own place ;. 


-- and all such attempts must result in a mongrel growth, which only 


caricatures both races and represents ` neither. The “ Nationalists ” of 
Moscow complain that ever since the time .of Peter the Great the 
Russians have, for the most part, been mere imitators of Western 
mannérs and civilisation. “If it rains in Paris,” says one of their 
satirists, “we put up our umbrellas on the Neva.” To this imitation of 
Western models they attribute much of the mischief in their system of 


- government. The bureaucracy of Germany, in particular, is their - 


special aversion. With a view, therefore, to accelerate this regeneration 


-of their country, the Russian ‘‘ Nationalists” aim at uniting all Slay 


peoples in the bonds of a common brotherhood: ‘Thus only, they think, 
can they acquire that dignity and self-respect in which their slavish 
imitation of foreign models has hitherto made them deficient, 

` Such is the idea which lies at the root of what is commonly called 


“‘Panalavism, and it will be seen at once how different it is from the 


- 


common impression of it It is not an aggressive movement. It 
aspires to no conquests of foreign territory. On the contrary, it 
prefers that the Slav race should consist of several independent nation- 
alities, each with its own characteristic features, bat all bearing a 
common family likenees. - 

When the news of the Bulgarian atrocities reached Rumia the 
“Nationalist” party came at once to the front and proclaimed a 
crusade of Libcration. The enthusiasm | Was reseaible, and’ carried 
away the Government. . 

The author of “ Russia Before and After the War” is explicit on this 
point.* “The Court and higher bureaucracy,” he says, “ were against 
the war from the bogihning,” and it was accordingly “ delayed for 
nearly a whole year.” “ People of rank eand station set their faces 
against the movement kindled by the Servian war and the bands of 
Russian volunteers in that ‘oampaign.” “So emphatic was the dis- 
approval of the Servian revolt expressed by the ruling circles at the 
capital during the winter of 1876-77, that the Moscow Nationalists 


‘ formally renounced their hopé of an understanding with - Prince 


Gortchakoff, and joined with the volunteers, who, on their return from 
the Timok, were treated with marked. disfavour and forbidden to wear 
their Servian uniformą, in protesting against the Soroen for 
deserting the sacred traditions of Russia.” i 

To the “ Nationalist ” party, therefore, the Treaty of San Stefano 
was. extremely distasteful, because it gave back again to bondage“a part 


* See pp. 307-290. Tho remarkable volume of O. K; Fanki England from 1876 to 


i 1880”) bears similar testimony from another quarter. 
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of the population which Russian blood and treasure had set free. The 
Government of Russia, however, was well satisfied with the Treaty of 
Berlin—better satisfied probably than with the Treaty of San Stefano. 
It is ‘boyond a doubt that the interests of Russia, as distinct from the 
interests of the Christians of Bulgaria and Macedonia, are far better 
-served by the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin than by those of the 
Treaty of San Stefano. 

The Russian Government therefore .uas no special inducement to 
hamper its freedom of action in the future by any entangling cu- 
gagements with Prince Bismarck. Is it possible that Lord Beacons- 
field’s enigmatical reference to “the presence, not to say ascendancy, 
of England in the councils of Europe” points to an English alliance 
with Austria ond Germany? ‘That would explain the extraordinary . 
interest which the German Press is taking in our General Election. 
Should the Liberals return to power, Prince Bismarck and his Austrian 
ally know that they must henceforth -pull their own chestnuts out of 
the fire. Prince Bismarck would thus be checkmated in his first com- 
binations against German Socialism and French revenge. 

What would probably be his next move? To relieve in some way the 
pressure of the military system will soon become an absolute necessity. 
With France pacified, the task would be comparatively easy. While 
France is unappeased there can be no reduction, but rather an increase, 
in the burdens of the German people. If France cannot be crushed or 
cowed, is there any way of pacifying her? The annexed provinces 
cannot be restored? German sentiment and pride forbid that. Is 
there no possible compensation? Princo Bismarck has on more than 
one occasion shown much generosity in disposing of other people’s 
property. I have already referred to his insidious suggestions to the 
Emperor Napoleon about Belgium. But the Emperor of the French 
knew that the anuexation of Belgium would involve him in a breach 
with England; and he cherished a belief, amounting to a kind of 
superstition, that the stability of his throne and dynasty depended on 
his good understanding with England. He therefore sounded Prince 
Bismarck as to the possibility of anncxations on the Rhine as a set-off 
against the aggrandisement of Prussia. Here is the French Am- 
bassador’s report of Prince Bismarck’s answer :-— 

“ You desire,” said he, “an Eo thing. You wish to take the Rhenish 
provinces, which are German. y do you not annex Belgium, where the 
people have the same origin, the same religion, and the same Janguage as your- 
selves? Ihave already caused that to be mentioned to the Emperor. If ho 
enters into my views, we would assist him to tako Belgium. As for myself, if I 
ware the master, and I were not hampered by the obstinacy of the King, it would 
be already done.” 

Comte de Golts, moreover, the Prussian Ambassador at the Tuileries, 
dropped hints upon the subject which circulated pretty freely in 
diplomatic society at the time. 

Is it not probable that these tactics will be renewed if France cannot 
be conciliated in any other way? Holland and Belgium have already 
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taken the alarm. But whither can they turn for help? iste i `’ 
hound to Bismarck; Russia has been alienated from England; and 
England is no longer in a position. to compel Germany and France to 
respect the neutrality of Belgium. The European concert no longer 
cxists, and the strength of the British army is frittered “away in 
Afghanistan and South Africa, We are bound, moreover, to defend 
the whole Asiatic frontier of Turkey. So that a menacing demonstra- 
tion on the part of Rudsid can at any moment paralyse our power in 
Europe, or compel us to abandon ‘the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 

It may be that the annexation of Belgium’to France, and of Holland . 
and perhaps a slice of Switzerland to Germany, would not matter very 
much to Great Britain. But certainly either of these contingencies would 

e cxpose British interests to graver peril than the possession of Constanti- 
nople by Russia. The future of Constantinople is a matter which touches , 
Austrian interests to the quick, ‘and which affects German interests alao, 
though in a Jess degree. With British interests Constantinople has but 
a’ remote and shadowy connexion ; and in any case the Powers which are 
directly concerned may be trusted to guard the freedom of the Bosphorus. 
“But Antwerp is close to our shores; and the possession of Holland would 
not only make Germany a formidable rival to England on the ocean : it 
would also give Germany. 8 rich colony which would place her athwart 
our commerce in the East. And thus it may come to pass that in our 
nervous anxiety to ward off mere shadows, we have given no thought to 
the quarter where perhaps our real danger lies. I should have thought 
it wiser to husband our resources for a real emergency, than waste them 
in a wild-goose chase after “a scientific frontier ” which somehow has a 
provoking knack of keeping well ahead of its pursuers. ` 

Russia has for the last four years struggléd hard against a policy 
which is most distasteful to the great body of the Russian people—the 

-policy of a Russo-German alliance. To avert that necessity, the 
Government of the Czar has made sacrifices to England which have 
been felt as humiliations in Russia. “It is really painful,” said Prince 
Gortchakoff in one of his despatches-in 1877, “to see two great 
States [ie,, England and Russia] which, together, might regulate Euro- 
pean questions for their mutual advantege and the benefit of all, excite 
themselves and the world by an antagonism founded on prejudices or 
misunderstandings.” When the despatch was ‘published it gave great 
‘umbrage in Germany, and Prince Bismarck has employed since then alt 
- his diplomatic craft to establish a complete estrangement between , 
Russia and England. An understanding between thetwo Powers would ; 
prevent him, as it did in 1875, from dealing with France in the way. 
which best commends itself, regardless of its morality, to his judg- . 
ment. Events now look as if Rasia, estranged all round, were about to - 
be forced into Prince -Bismarck’s political combination. .And then? © 
One thing at least is certain : Prince Bismarck’s pclicy bodes no good’ 
either to the honour or the interests of England. ` . oo? 
- os Scryrator, 
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N the first day of October, 1859, Mr. Darwin marked an epoch in 
biological science by the publication of his “ Origin of Species by 
means of Natural Selection ;” and on the 9th of last month, at the 
Royal Institution, before a crowded and distinguished assemblage, Mr. 
Huxley delivered an eloquent address, in celebration of the “Coming of 
Age” of this work, and of the principles which it enunciates. 

Of Mr. Darwin as a naturalist it would be almost a presumption, in 
any one less gifted or less eminent than. Mr. Huxley, to speak. His 
brilliant genius, and the almost boundless stores of his knowledge in all 
departments of animated nature,—his candid and philosophic spirit, and 
his evident and constant preference of truth to theory,—all these are 
known and appreciated wherever science has been heard of throughout 
the civilized world. 

Mr. Huxley himself is an accomplished biologist, a isdn gue and. 
successful teacher, a fascinating writer and speaker, and, to sum up all 
in one word, a philosopher, and one who takes large and comprehensivo 
views of every ‘subject that comes under his notice. Therefore, Darwin 
expounded and illustrated by Huxley is a most formidable combination, 
and one that might well quench the ardour and damp the courage 
of any one who wished merely to cavil. Such is, such has ever been, 
far from my intention. It is true that ever since the first appearance 
of the work in question I have been a“doubter. To my mind the 
evidence for the theory has ever appeared utterly inadequate, strained, 
and even contradictory ; and the theory itself has seemed to be founded 
upon, and supported by, suppositions that are directly opposed to all 
that we know with any certainty as‘to the continuance of species. 

Speaking on the subject of scientific beliefs, Mr. Huxley says, that 
“by doubt they are established, and open inquiry is their bosom 
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friend.”® Therefore, in the view of establishing the truth, I have on 
, many occasions ventured to express my doubts, with the reasons for 
them; further encouraged by this consideration,—that as on some 
important and even cardinal points both Mr. Darwin and Mr. Huxley 
have on more than one occasion during the past twenty years materially 
modified their views,—doubtless in accordance with what appeared to 
them to be satisfactory additional evidence,—there may possibly be a 
prospect of still further change, if-not of an entire abandonment of the 
position. As a passing illustration, it may be mentioned that Mr. . 
Darwin not unfrequently. said it would be fatal to his theory if it wero 
found that any organs existed which could not have been evolved by: 
. „minute selective modifications, . in accordance with his theory ;t and 
_ “some time afterwards, in his “ Descent of Man,”{ he writes thus :— 
“ No doubt man, as well as every other animal, presents structures 
which, as far as we can judge with our little knowledge, are not now 
‘of any service to Him, nor have been so during any former part of his 
“existence. Such structures cannot be accounted for by any form of 
selection, or by the inherited effects of the use and disuse of parts.” : 
This quotation is made without any intention of “ Hansardising,” 
even of “collating texts,”§ but merely to justify the belief that a as 
there is evidently room, within the limits of the theory, for great latitude 
and variety of opinion, it niay be possible that shades of opinion ex- 
tending even outside those limits may be to some extent`defensible. ` 
The general doctrine of Evolution teaches that all organic forma, 
both vegetable and animal, and including man himself, are lineally - 
descended from a few (“four or’ five”) simple exceedingly generalised 
forms, or most likely, “ by analogy,” || from one form only, by a process 
of differentiation by the accumulation of numerous, successive, minute 
variations. The special form of Evolution known as the “ Darwinian 
Theory ” tells us, not exactly how these variations were primarily 
caused, but how their accumulation and fixation were determined, so as 
to favour the necessary divergences from generalisation to specialisation 
to form species, genera, orders, &c. 
- It shews us that families and species of animals tend to incrpase in a 
high geometrical ratio; that this increase is checked -by destructive 
agencies of various kinds ; ;.and that hence arises a constant “ struggle 
for existence,” in which the “ weaker go to the wall,” and those that are 
stronger, called, in the language of the theory, the “favoured races,” 
survive. These are supposed to be so “favoured,” in virtue of having 
come into existence (in obedience to some chance, or law, the conditions 
_ and causes of which are entirely unknown) with some portion of their 
organisation 4 in so far superior to, or different from, that of their brethren, 
as to give them some small advantage in the struggle, and to enable 


Te Sermons,” &o., 979. +t Co mpare a ‘ Origin of 189. 
$ Voip. 387, § Boe Profemor Huxley's “ Amerioan Ad Pa iaa. 
| “Origin of Species’’ p. 424, bth Edition, 
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them to survive whilst the others die. This is what is termed “ Natural 
Sclection ” and the “ Survival of the Fittest.” 

When such a favourable variation as this occurs, it is supposed to be 
transmitted to the posterity of these survivors, so forming a race a 
little more adapted to permanency than the original one; and by the 
gradual accumulation ond augmentation of these advantages, for perhaps 
thousands or millions of generations, a new species is supposed to be 
originated. A similar process carried on in a fresh direction of vari- 
ability is attended by similar results, and go various groups are formed, 
with ever-varying amounts of divergence from the original stock; such 
groups arranging. themselves, or being artificially arranged, into spccies, 
genera, orders, &c., according to the nearness or distance of their re- 
lationship. So that all organic beings are blood relations, only differing ° 
in propinguity. They ‘have all sprang from common ancestry, and are, 
therofore, essentially and fundamentally of one nature. And all this has 
occurred without the “intrusion” (as it is called by Mr. Huxley) of 
any but secondary causes—that is, without the intrusion of a Creator. 

The later Darwinism—much more advanced than Mr. Darwin him- 
self—is far more comprehensive in scope than this. It is called, 
on the Continent, Haeckelism, because, although the doctrines are 
said to be derived csscntially from those of Mr. Darwin, they are, 
under the exposition of Haeckel and his school, metamorphosed into 
something indefinitely more violent and uncompromising. Mr. Darwin 
gives no opinion upon the origin of life itself; Haeckel unhesitatingly 
affirms its origin by natural law from inorganic matter—without, it may 
be added, offering any vestige of proof, or even argument in favour of 
such a position. Mr. Darwin implies and admits the idea of Creation; 
Haeckel considers such a theory almost too contemptible to mention, and 
avowedly recognizes only one force in the universe—the Mechanical. 
This force presides equally over the motions of the planets, the formation. 
of living matter, and the evolution of what we, in our ignorance, have 
been accustomed to call the reason, soul, and conscience of man. 

To Haeckel the most complicated organic phenomena or functions 
present no more difficulty’than any ordinary mechanical interaction. 
The origin and development of the organs of sense are as comprehen- 
sible to him as carthquakes, winds, or tides.* All bodies with which 
we are acquainted are “equally living,’—the opposition that has been 
held as existing botween living and dead matter has no existence. The 
fall of a stone to the earth, or the formation of a crystal, are “neither . 
more nor less manifestations of life than the growth and flowering of 
planis, the propagation and sensory faculties of animals, or the percep- 
tions and ideas of man.” + The “ monistic ” philosophy alone is com- 
petent to explain every natural phenomenon. Everything is originated 
and accomplished by mechanical causes alone, and not in accordance 
with anyintelligent purpose—by “cause efficientes,” not by “cause finales.” 

+ i Katurliche E 21. t Ibid, 
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“ There is no such thing as Fees Witt. In the light of the Monistic 
Philosophy those phenomena which we have been accustomed to con- 
sider the most free and most independent, the manifestations of the 
human will, are subject to laws exactly as rigid as those of any other 
phenomena in Nature... . ; ; Everywhere in Nature is Spirit; and out 
of Nature we know of no Spirit. Man stands in Nature, not above it. 
. Soul and Spirit are only differentiated function, of that which 
we indicate by the expression Force, and force is a universal attribute 
of matter. .... The magnet that attracts iron filings, the powder that 
explodes, the steam that propels the locomotive, are all living bodies ; 
they act by living force, exactly as does the sensitive mimosa, which 
folds up when its leaves are touched ; as does. the venerable (ehrwurdige) 
Amphiosus, which buries itself in the sand; as does the man, who ' 
thinks,”’* a 
I offer no apology for this somewhat long and tedious sketch of the 
doctrines zealously promulgated by the leader of modern biological 
“ progress ” in Germany, who has also a very large following in our own 
country. It is well to know, from time to time, exactly where we are, 
what we are called upon to believe, under penalty of forfeiting all claim 
_ to enlightenment, or even common understanding, and against what we 
have to enter our protest, if we do not acquiesce. A belief in some . 
such doctrines as these is now obligatory. They were, up to a recent 
period, on their trial, and were expected to produce evidence of character, 
like any other scientific doctrine. 

The case is now altered. Mr. Huxley has e, ex cathedrd, 
that Evolution is no longer a hypothesis, but “A raor.” The question 
is not, Has it occurred? but How has it occurred? And any denial ` 
of it “is not worth serious consideration.” t Woe to those who venture’ 

“to dissent! Haeckel divides mankind into two classes, the thoughtful 
and the thoughtless; and defines the former to be those who believe in 
his doctrines, and the latter those who do not.t The learned and 
modest Dr. Büchner calls us “ mental slaves,” “ speculative idiots,” and 

“ yelping curs,” and announces his own “ enlightenment and the forth- 
coming deliverance of his fellow-men from obsolete and pernicious pre- 
judices.”§ Mr. Huxley himself, in more stately language, pronounces 
his critics to be “persons who not only have not attempted to go 
through the discipline necessary to enable them to be judges, but who 
have not even reached that stage of emergence from ignorance in which 

. the knowledge that such a discipline is necessary dawns upon the 

mind.”|| Jam satis est,—D1x1! 
Well, let the confession cost what it may; and whatever amount of 


æ © Anthropogenia,” . 707-.8 + Op. cit, p. 150. 

t ‘*Naturliche Schop fesipeeahih” p. 577. To the opinion already quoted, Professor 
Haeckel adds that all pel eho not believe in his version of the doctrine of Evolution are 
“ tor the mast part” either arant or superannuated—see p. 638 of the same work. In 

of this string of wild statem riatamenis, no vestige of proof or demonstration of an kiud is 
unless constant and monotonous reiterato: pa T constitute proot. 
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ignorance it may imply, it must be made. Some of us to whom these 
reproofs are addressed, are believing exactly what Mr. Huxley himself 
believed a very few years ago; that is, we are prepared to accept the 
doctrine of Evolution subject to this reserve, that proof shall be given 
that physiological species can be produced by selective crossing. If we 
cannot change our belief quite so rapidly as he can, it may perhaps be 
that the rales and conditions so judiciously laid down by himself have 
not been fulfilled to our satisfaction; and that we decline to accept a 
proof of something entirely different, in place of that which has been 
asked for. My own mental attitude in reference to this question is 
accurately set forth by Mr. Huxley himself in his “American Addresses.” 
At p. 21 he thus expresses himself :— “ 

“Now we have to test that hypothesis. For my part, I have no prejudice one 
way or the other. If there is evidence in fevour of this view, I am burdened by 
no theoretical difficulties in the way of accepting it; but there must be evidence. 
Scientific men get an awkward habit—no, I won't call it that, for it isa valuable 
habit—of believing nothing unless there is evidence for it; and they have away 
of looking upon belief whioh is not based upon evidence, not only as illogical, but 
as immoral.” 

I am content, in any such inquiry as this, to accept the rules of 
investigation so well Inid down by Mr. Hurley. At one time he 
himself had this awkward or valuable habit of requiring evidence; 
and he showed, not only that evidence was absolutely essential, but 
indicated plainly what kind of evidence we must demand, before accept- 
ing any theory of development. “Is it satisfactorily proved, he asks ”* 
“that species may be originated by selection ? that there is such a thing 
as selection? that none of the phemomena exhibited by species are 
inconsistent with the origin of species in this way”? At that time, in 
‘accordance with the evidence then offered, he returned a negative 
verdict—vis., that the proof was still wanting of any such origin of 
species ; id: that, “as the case stands at present, this‘ little rift within 
the lute’ is neither to be disguised nor overlooked.”+ This was written 
in 1860, shortly after the appearance of Mr. Darwin’s work. 

Two years later, Mr. Huxley, speaking of “ progressive modification” 
as applied to the origin of species, says, that “ should such an hypothesis 
eventually be proved to be true, in the only way in which it can be 
demonstraied—vis., by observation and experiment upon the ewisting forms 
of life, the conclusion will inevitably present itself,’ &c. On the 
general question he thus expresses himself, in the same discourse :— 

“ Obviously, if the earliest fossiliferous rocks now known are coéval with the 
commencement of life, and if their contents give us any just conception of the 
nature and the extent of the earliest fauna and flora, the insignificant amount of 
modyication which can be demonstrated to have taken place in any one group of 
animals or planta, is quits incompatible with the hypothesis that all living forms 
are the resulta of a necessary process of progressive development, entirely com- 
prised within the time represented by the foasiliferous rocka,” 

This carefully considered and weet judgment was republished in 


* “Tay Pormiona Te P. t Ibid. 
t Anniversary Address to the logical Sociais, 1862. “Lay Sermons,” p. 220. 
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i 1874, —only six years ago,—without, I believe, any indication, either in 


the discourse itself or in the volume including it, that any modification 
had taken place in any essential part of Mr. Huxley’s views on the 
subject.: This, then, or something very like it, maybe assumed as 


‘ representing the aspect of his mind towards the question-of Evolution, 


not more than six years since. Doubtless, in these years, much has 
occurred, and many discoveries have been made. One thing, however, 
is certain—vis., that‘ observation and experiment on the existing forms 
of life,” once recognised as the only test, have given as yet no evidence 
whatever. Varieties, of more or less persistence, have been formed, all 
having an ultimate tendency to ‘revert to the parent form; but there 
has not been the faintest indication of the development by artificial 
selection, however carefully conducted, of a new species, the individuals 
of which are fertile, inter se, and infertile with the parent stock. 

From this, however, it would be hasty and unjust to conclude any- 
thing. It is only alluded to, in passing, to show that, tn this respect, 
the question remains exactly where it was twenty years ago. Under 
any hypothesis, specific variation must be an exceedingly alow process, 
very unlikely to be witnessed in any definite number of years, or perhaps 
generations. We do not wish, as asserted of us by Haeckel,* to witness 


`~ on the table of the physiological laboratory ‘the conversion of a 


Kangaroo into a Prosimian, of this into a Gorilla, and of the Gorilla 

into a Man. What we do expect, and what we must inevitably meet 
with, on any theory of - progressive development, will appear shortly. 
What now has to be considered is the question whether the general 
evidence for the theory of Evolution has been materially strengthened ; 

and in particular whether the discoveries of the last few years are of 
sufficient weight to justify Mr. Huxley in proclaimmg absolutely (not 
to say dictatorially) that Evolution is no longer a hypothesis, but an 
“ historical fact,’—that any denial of it is not worth consideration,— 


- and in relegating those who only think as he thought a few years ago 


to that limbo destined to crass and hopeleas ignorance. t 

. With regard to Mr. Darwin’s own doctrines, it is almost certain that 
everything that can be said, either in support of, or in opposition to, 
them, has been exhaustively said years ago. Tho literature of the 
controversy would form a library of no small dimensions, and the 
arguments for and against have. become almost household words. I 
shall, therefore, only find it necessary to indicate, in briefest outline, the ` 
two or three grounds on which I have always felt unable to accept the 
theory of Natural Selection, No doubt it is only what has been said , 
befor; but so long as the doctrine itself is ‘thought worthy of formal 
ré-affirmation, it- may be permitted to those who cannot aoe it to 
restate the peices and hitherto unanswered objections to it. 


* “ Anthropogenie,” pp. 362-8. To use tho author's own phraseology, the allegation is 
made imit mete Hinterlist als Verstand.”. 
+ “American Addresses,” &o. ; The Essay on tho- “Study of Biology,” p. 148: 
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The first and most obvious consideration that strikes the inquirer is 
this—that, with the exception of the one fact that living forms tend to 
increase in a geometrical ratio, there is no foundation in all the 
phenomena of Natura for the hypothesis. Throughout all Nature we 
know of no direct evidence for the occurrence of any “favourable 
variation.” We do not even know what is, or what would constitute, a 
favourable variation in any given species. Mr. Darwin himself speaks 
of it as a useful mental exercise to try and “ imagine” what would give 
one form “ an advantage” over another ; and says that, “ probably in no 
single instance should we knot what to do so as to succeed.”* In the 
years that have passed since the promulgation of this theory, naturalists 
have been everywhere looking out for its practical illustrations, and 
have found—not one. It is only in imagination that favourable varia’ 
tions and “favoured races” exist; and yet we are in the habit of 
discussing them as though they had real existence, and were the 
familiar facts of our daily experience. It cannot be too clearly stated 
and understood that we know nothing of the occurrence, in Nature, of 
any variation that has succeeded, or can succeed, in giving its possessor 
an advantage in the supposed “ struggle for life.’* 

I say the supposed struggle, because, in reality, there is no such thing, 
in the sense here understood; or, if by “ struggle’ is implied any 
event, or combination of events, the result of which can be in any, even 
the slightest, degree affected by the minnte individual variations here 
supposed. Doubtless countless myriads of living creatures come inte 
existence, of which by far the greater part must be destroyed. One 
Aphis may be the parent -of 5,904,900,000 individuals in five genera- 
tions; and when these are swallowed up by lady-birds and other 
enemies in mass, it is no minute individual variation that can avert 
their fate. The unchecked produce of one pair of herrings would 
stock the Atlantic in a few years, until there was no room to move; 
and when these‘are engulfed by shoals, as a mouthfol for the 
Balenoplera, they can make as little struggle for their existence as the 
grass can make that the ox licks up, or the vegetation of a district that 
is devastated by locusts. “It is the unwritten law of Nature that one 
race must die that another may live ; thia other, in its turn, subserving 
the same end; and so, constantly, until the cycle be complete. With- 
out this law, against which there is no appeal, Nature would be a 
chaotic impossibility. The destructive influences are so predominant, 
that the carnage is indiscriminate, and without struggle. 

If this be so, the conclusion is inevitable. Natural Selection is 
merely an euphuism for a negation—a happy phrase for something 
that has no existence. In itself it is nothing ; in its application to the 
explanation of development of structure and function, it is fall of 
irreconcilable contradictions and incoherences. This ought to be 
sufficient, but there are .other, and even weightier, objections. If 


* «“ Origin of Species,” Ist Edit., p. 78. 
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Natural Selection were a real agency, two dente consequences ought 
inevitably to result. In the first place, we ought to meet with 
frequent, if not constant, evidences of transition, so numerous and 80 
various that “all organic beings’? would be “ blended together in an 
_. inextricable chaos,”* And, secondly, we ought to observe a slow and: 
gradual, but perceptible, improvement in ‘specios generally, especially 
marked in those whose generations succeed each other rapidly. - Neither 
of- these is observable. 

With reference to the first, Mr. Darwin sees its cogency to the 
fullest extent, and he enters into an elhborate argument, too long to 

- extract and too consecutive to condense, to explain why this “ chaos” is 
not observed, and why “species came to be tolerably well-defined 

“objects.” I confess I cannot see that the case is made much clearer 
thereby. It is not enough to say that the reason is “ because new 
varieties are very slowly formed, for variation is a very slow process, 
and natural selection can do nothing until favourable variations chance. 
to occur.”+ By the terms of the hypothesis, the conditions are always 
in operation. The geometric rate of increase is always in progress; 
the destruction of vast numbers of individuals, and thé preservation of ' 
the “ more favoured” ones, are also constantly in operation; therefore, 
if there be any uniformity in Nature’s actions, natural selection must 
also’ be constantly in operation, and its results should be observable, - 
if not in the actual formation of new species, at leust in the production 
of transitional varieties that were becoming gradually lees fertile with 
the parent stock, ’and more fertile, infer se; or, in default of this, in 
producing a gradual improvement in the original stock. Nothing of all 
this occurs; the characters of families and species are absolutely 
constant ; and no single instance is known of the kind of modified 
fertility here alluded to. This is inconceivable on the supposition that 
Natural Selection is a vera causa. ; 

But even supposing it to exist at all, Natural Selection is incompetent 
to account for 4 multitude of structures and functions to which any 
efficient cause should be applicable,—notably to the earliest rudiments of 
useful organs. It is always insisted upon fhat natural selection only 
acts by preserving and perpetuating very minute variations, of such a 
character as will enable their possessor to contend more vigorously and 
successfully in the struggle for life. The idea is pretty in theory; but 
when we attempt its practical application, it fails utterly. Wherever 
we tarn, we meet with structures which, by no possibility, could have 
been gradually and slowly accumulated on this principle. 

We cannot conceive that a minute pimple on the nose could give any 
animal “an advantage” in the struggle for life; yet, if there be any 
truth in the doctrine now’ under discussion, such must have been the 
origin of the terrible weapon of the sword-fish. The fishing tackle of 
the Lophius piscatorius is equally insusceptible df explanation by this 

t Mr. Darwin's own phrase :—“ Origin af Speoles,” 6th Edit., p. 407, «+ Ibid., p. 178. 
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means, as its earliest rudiment must have been entirely useless. Can 
we conceive that a casually-enlarged cutaneous follicle can have pro- 
moted the viability of any individual or any race? Yet this must have 
been, on this theory, the initial condition of the characteristic organ of 
the mammalia. These instances might be multiplied into thousands, 
equally obvious, in which the earliest stages of structures must have 
been absolutely functionless, and therefore useless to its possessor. The 
application of the principle of conservation of useful variations only, is 
therefore impossible. 

Such organs as the eye and the internal ear are quite out of reach of 
any explanation by Natural Selection. With regard to the former, 
Mr. Darwin thus expresses himself :* “ To suppose that the eye, with all 
its inimitable contrivances for adjusting the focus to different distances, 
for admitting different amounts of light, and for the correction of 
spherical and chromatic aberration, could have been formed by Natural 
Selection, seems, I freely confeas, absurd in the highest possible degree.” 
Yot, having said so much, he makes the attempt to explain its origin— 
and fails. The reason is obvious—it cannot be so explained; because, 
owing to the development of the eye being due to simultaneous growth 
of parts from within and from without, the organ itself would be abso- 
lutely useless until it had attained such a degree of development as to 
admit of these separate parts meeting; and so the principle of preserving 
any useful variety. would again be quite inapplicable. The same, with 
modifications, may be said concerning the internal ear; but Mr. Darwin, 
with great judgment, makes no allusion io this subject—at least, not in 
any edition that I have seen. 

Iwill not enter into any discussion of the still more serious, I may 
say insuperable, difficulties connected with the instincts of certain 
animals; such structures as the electric organ of the gymnotus; and 
the existence of ‘“neuters” amongst ants and bees. I believe that Mr.- 
Darwin, at the present time, attaches much less importance to Natural 
Selection than he did formerly; and it is a fact worthy of notice, that 
Mr. Huxley, in celebrating the “coming of age” of the “ Origin of 
Species” never once alluded to the doctrine of Natural Selection. 

The failure of this particular form of doctrine to make good its case, 
does not of itself necessitate the rejection of the general dogma of 
Evolution, which must stand or fall on its own merits. It involves 
most important questions, and leads to consequences of the weightiest 
_ significance. It cannot be settled on one side or the other by authori- 

tative assertion, by felicitous phrasing, or by refusal to entertain any but 
one-sided views. Evidence, and evidence alone, must be our guide to 
acceptance or rejection; and where, from the nature of the case, direct 
‘evidence is unattainable, we must make our choice in accordance 
` with neither superstition nor prejudice, but in accordance with rational 
probabilities and scientific analogies. 
f . * «í Origin of Species,’ bth Edition, p. 186, 
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The broad principle involved is this—that all living beings are con- 
nected together by the ties of relationship and descent from a common 
ancestry. The general outlines of the doctrines are well known ; perhaps 
it is not so generally known how accurately every step of the specializa- 
tion and evolution of higher from lower forms js understood. Professor i 
Haeckel is one of those fortunate men to whom nothing is doubtful and 
nothing is obscure, He knows exactly when the first and simplest living 
creatures arose ; through what stages of variation the succeeding races 
passed; and by what forms of life our direct ancestors were represented 
at any epoch in the history of our globe. All this strange story is told 
to us with the same matter-of-fact narrative simplicity, that might be 
used by a writer of the chronicles of the recent years of his country’s , 
history. 

The earliest ancestors of man (we are told*), as of all other organisms, 
were living creatures of the simplest conceivable kind,—organisms with- 
out organs, like our modern monera. These originated out of simple 
inorganic compounds of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, about 
the beginning of the Laurentian period. For the proof of this position 
we are referred back to p. 801, where the same assertion is made, and 
we are again referred to another page; until at last we find that we 
are bound to accept this fact on the “ weightiest eres geome ” (aus 
den wichtigsten allgemeinen, Gründen). 

From the monera, by numerous, successive, minute satan the.. 
result of purely mechanical causes, were develòped the Amæboid races ; 
` from these the Planeada; from these again the Gasireada. There 
latter are a very important order of beings. They are described minutely 
and at great length, and delineated most elaborately. It appears, 
however, ultimately, that they belong to a purely imaginary world; - 
that there is no evidence whatever of: their existence at any period; and 
that they are placed here to fill a gap which would otherwise sadly have 
spoiled. the symmetry of the theory. ‘None the less is it absolutely 
proved that from these Gastreada sprung two great divisions of animal 
life, one of which branched off into the Zoophytes and Sponges; whilst 
the other formed the great trunk of the Worm tribe. 

_ And at this point we are reminded by the authort that by poets and 
others men are often compared to worms, and spoken of as “ poor 
worms,” as “ miserable worms,” and as “ blessed (allerliebster) worms,” 
all unconscious of the aptitude of the comparison ; for there can remain 
nd-possible doubt that “ from these were developed all vertebrate animals, 
and that a long line of extinct worms belonged to our direct ancestry 
at this period.” ~- 

But here a difficulty occura—or | what would be a , diffculty to 
naturalists who confined themselves to observation and reason. The 
Vertebrata must be developed from something ; and as yet there has 
been no smallest indication of anything like a spine, or a rudiment of 

* “Nat, Schopfungageschichte,” p. 578. + “ Anthropogenie,” p. 898. 
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anything that could represent, or,be converted into, one. It costs our 
author nothing but a stroke of his pen to invent the Chordonia. And 
what is the Chordonia, and whence did they come? They were developed 
from tho worms by the formation of a spinal marrow, aud a chorda 
dorsalis ?* Nothing more—the most trifling modification !|—and we 
are at, once provided with the root and stem of the whole Vertebrate 
division. > It is scarcely any drawback to this stroke of genius to say, 
that there is no evidence whatever that such an order of living beings 
ever existed, that no one has the least conception of what they were 
like, or of any of their attributes. That they existed, about the Silurian 
period, is most certain; otherwise the Ascidian, on the one hand, and the 
Amphioxus and the Acranial fishes generally, on the other, would have 
been left without an ancestor | g 

After this, however, we get on smoothly and well. From the 
Chordonia arise the lowest fishes, then the Lampreys, the Sharks, and 
the Dipneusta. These were succeeded lineally by the Sozobranchie 
(animals something like the Proteus aud the Axolotl); when we have 
arrived safely as far as Amphibia. Here, again, a slight difficulty threatens, 
but only threatens. It is got over by the interpolation of another 
imaginary order of beings, the Sozura (or Schwanzlurche), creatures 
resembling Tritons and Salamanders. ‘They lived about the second 
half of the Paleolithic age, in the Permian period, and, perhaps, even 
so early as the Carboniferous. The proor of their existence is this: 
that the Schwanzlurche are a necessary middle-term between the preceding 
and the following orders!” + Further than this no one knows anything 
about them. 

Still less, if possible, is known about the next order in succession, 
of which these problematical creatures were the necessary forerunners. 
It seems that some common stem was needed from which to derive 
reptiles, birds, and mammalia, including Man ; and this stem was supplied 
by another fanciful order of beings, called Protamniota. They arosc 
from “unknown Schwanzlurche’’ about the beginning of the Secondary 
period, in the Trias, or, perhaps, in the later Permian. What the 
Protamniota were like (says Mr. Huxley)t “I do not suppose any one is 
in a position to say.” Probably not. 'lo them, however, succeeds 
another order, described as the “long-since extinct and unknown stem, 
or trunk from which proceeded all the Mammalia, which we call Pro- 
mammalia.” Tt ia supposed that these animals were probably nearly 
allied to the Monotremata, the Ornithorhynchus, Echidna, &. It costs 
but little—on paper—to show how these were naturally and easily derived 
from the Protamniota, merely “ by manifold advances in internal organiza- 
tion, by the conversion of scales into hair, and by the formation of a 
lacteal gland, to furnish milk for tho nutrition of the offspring.” $ 

From this time to the end, we are on more familiar ground (“wird 


* “ Nat. Schopf. p.583. + Ibid., 537. ł “Oritiques and Addresses,” p. 318. 
§ Haeckel, op. cit. p. 588. 
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uns heimischer zu Muihe”). We have arrived at the Marsupialia, from 
which diverge, in one direction, the carnivora; in another, whales and 
herbivorous animals; whilst the direct pedigree of Man is carried forward 
through the Prosimia (or Halbaffen), the nearest living allies of which 
are the Indris and Loris ; through the Catarrhine apes, represented most 
nearly, perhaps, by the Semnopithecus; through the Anthropoid apes, 
Orang, Gibbon, Gorilla, and Chimpansee ; and through the final stage, 
berora Man himself—that of the tsi or “ speechless original 
men.” 

a these, our immediate. EN nem nearest modern allies 

“deaf mutes, idiots, and cretins’*—we are told that they lived 
Sapiens about ihe close of the Tertiary epoch. They were developed 
from the Anthropoid apes by assuming, permanently, the upright position, 
and by the corresponding differentiation of the anterior and posterior 
extremities. “ Although these ape-men (Affenmenschen) much more ' 
closely approximated to perfect man than the Anthropoid apes, not only ` 
in external form, but also in their inward spiritual development (innere 
Geistesentwickelung), they still lacked that special characteristic of Man, - 
proper—articulate speech; and with it, the development of the higher 
self-consciousness and conception of ideas.”+ The certain proof that 
these dumb men preceded us, is to be found in the science of com- 


` parative philology!! And we are to expect to find their fossil remains 


at' some future time, when what is now the bed of the Indian Ocean is 
upheaved and inhabited. : 
Finally, the true men “were developed from the Asetoni by the 
gřadual conversion of brute-howling into articulate speech; and along 
with this fanction went naturally, hand-in-hand, the development of the 
larynx and the brain. This took place in the early Quaternary, or ` 


_ Diluvian period; or possibly earlier, in the later Tertiary.”} And, as 


by the almost general consent of comparative philologists all known 
languages cannot be derived from one common root, so there must have 
been several separaté transitions from the Ptthecanthropi to the true- 
speaking men.$ 

On tts own merits it would scarcely have been necessary to enter 
into so lengthy an analysis of this pedigree. But the “ Natiirlicho 
Schépfungageschichte” of Professor Haeckel has acquired an adventitious 
importance by being stamped with the seal of approval by Mr. Huxley ; 
and, as an almost natural consequence of this, the doetrities therein con- 
tained are accepted, doubtless, by thousands in our own-country, as well 
as in Germany, as constituting the foundation of their belief. In the 
Academy, in 1869 (an essay republished in 1878),|| Mr. Huxley so far 
endorsed this work as to say, that “there is only one point upon which~ 


- I fundamentally and entirely disagree with Professor Haeckel, but that 


is the very important one of his conception of geological time... . .” 


r aipa ” Table, p. 378. + “Natar. Bchopt,” p. 501, - $ Ibid 
ği i Grtiques and Addresses,” see p. ad E r 
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We are, therefore, justified in supposing that this strange farrago of wild 
conjecture, fertile invention, and reckless assertion, contains the essential 
summary of the doctrine of Evolution, to the belief in which Mr. Huxley 
pledged himself, when, on the 9th of April (as on many other occasions), 
before a distinguished assemblage of scientific men and others, he 
announced, ex cathedrd, that Evolution was no longer a hypothesis, but 
an historical fact, and that, in truth, no other theory could be said to 
have an existence, except one which he seemed to consider too “ shocking 
and revolting to common sense” to do more than distantly allude to. 
No doubt the reference was here made to what Mr. Herbert Spencer 
considers the effete and impossible idea of Creation. 

When we leave the region of poetry, or that domain of quasi-science 
so well covered by writers like Jules Verne, we are entitled to expect 
something beyond mere authoritative dogma—something, at least, 
resembling proof and demonstration. If, in this present case, we require 
this, we are naturally surprised to find on how small and feeble a 
foundation of fact this mighty superstructure, which is now and for all 
future time to supersede all mere speculation, is based. Evolution has 
been proclaimed, and re-affirmed so constantly, so loudly, and with such 
unbounded confidence, that it has been implicitly accepted by many, 
under the very natural conviction that men illustrious in science would 
not so positively affirm these positions unless they could be supported 
by evidence, forgetting that the history of science in all time abounds 
with similar instances where zeal has outrun discretion. 

The first and most obvious consideration that strikes us, in entering 
upon the inquiry, is this, that all that we know with any certainty con- 
cerning organic beings lends no support to any hypothesis of Evolution. 
History, observation, and experiment, alike, proclaim the absolute 
constancy of specific forms,—varying, no doubt, in secondary and non- 
essential characters to even an indefinite extent, but never passing tho 
limits of the species ; species being generally understood, in this argu- 
ment, to imply a group of animals producing offspring continuously 
fertile, inter se, and with the parent stock. This is absolute and without 
exception. No one instance is known of the variation here implied. 
Specics A invariably produces species A, and even though it may be 
A, or A,, or A,—or even A,—each of these, to the end of the chapter, 
presents the physiological characters of the parent A, and at no stage is 
there observable any modification of the original mutual fertility. 

Thus direct testimony is wanting, and although wo wero once taught 
by Mr. Huxley that the “ only way ” in which the hypothesis of Eyolu- 
tion could be demonstrated, would be by “ observation and experiment 
on the existing forms of life,” I would not lay too much stress on this 
point. “On any theory of progressive modification, change of specific 
type must be an extremely slow process; and the few brief years_over 
which the longest personal observation can extend, or even the few 
thousand years of our historical records, must be but os a moment 
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compared with the countless ages that have eapasd, since the formation 
of the Cambrian system. 
Still the fact remains that all our positive and direct knowledge as to 


species contradicts the Evolution hypothesis. The evidence for it must ` 


therefore be inferential. It is supported chiefly on threo grounds, 
The first relates to the resemblances and affinities of structure and 
function obtaining everywhere throighout animated Nature, which are 
supposed to be inoxplicable on the theory of separate creation, and only 
to be understood as the result of a common descent. The second 
refers to embryological considerations,—equally mysterious on the theory 
of Creation,—equally clear when viewed by the light of Evolution.’ The 
third is derived from the study of Paleontology, and the geological 
record generally, which is said to reveal certain successive forms of 
‘animal structure so arranged that it would be “ an insult to common 
sense” to attempt to explain them on any other hypothesis than that 
of Evolution. 

As a psychological study it is interesting to observe how many 
things are deemed impossible to the Infinite wisdom and power which 
(by the terms of the supposition) presided over the arrangements of our 
world, which are perfectly clear and comprehensible when considered as 
the result of blind chance, and the operation of mechanical causes only. 
The “ grand fact,” says Mr. Darwin, “of the grouping of organic beings 
seems tome utterly inexplicable on the theory of Creation.”* It might 
appear difficult to say why, unless it be by confessing that perfect intelli- 
gence could not devise, though an interminable series of accidents might 
accomplish,-a scheme calculated to excite the admiration of all who 
study it. And again, “‘ Why should the brain be enclosed in a box 
composed of such numerous and such extraordinary-shaped pieces of 
bone? How inexplicable are these facts on the ordinary view of 
Creation |?’ + 

The most noteworthy of Mr. Darwin’s puzsles refers to the existence 
of certain formations in animals, which “ bear the plain stamp of 

_ tnutility”’ These are all pronounced “ utterly inexplicable,” on the 
view of “ each organic being . . . having been separately created 7’ but 
natural selection reveals Nature’s “scheme of modification, which it 


seems that we wilfully will not understand.”{ In other words, by the 


terms of one hypothesis, boundless wisdom and power, working intelli- 
gently, though often mysteriously to us, fails to explain an apparently 
useless structure ; which, however, is made abundantly plain and com- 
‘ prehensible by another hypothesis, the very existence of which depends 
on the supposed selection and prèservation of “useful variations ” 
only ! 
In like manner, Mr. Huxley loses no > Opportunity of assuring his readers 
and hearers that nothing but Evolution can account for the revelations of 
the geological record, and treats with unutterable contempt and indigna- 


* Op. œit., p. 471. + Ibid., p. 486. f t Ibid., p. 480. 
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tion the idea that creation may have “ intruded,” and “ the notion of any 
interference with the order of Nature.”* He finds that the Crocodiles 
of the Chalk Period differ somewhat from those of the “ Older Tertiary ;” 
and these again are not identically the same “ with those of the Newer 
Tertiaries, nor are those identical with existing forms.” + He finds in 
the Eocene an Orohippus ; in the Miocene a Mesohippus and Miohippus ; 
in the Pliocene, a Pliohippus and an Hipparion; and in the “recent” 
period, a Horse; all these presenting very close and interesting morpho- 
logical relationships. He finds a succession of Cray-fish, from Mesozoic 
times until now, which are not exactly alike; and to each of these 
series he infallibly appends a little discourse tending to the glory of 
Evolution and the discredit of Creation, all on the same typo as that 
which concludes his very interesting monogram on the Cray-fish. 
These, he says :— 

“ Have been gradually evolved in the course of the Mesozoic and subsequent 
opochs of the world’s history from a primitive Astacomorphous form. 

“ And it 1a well to reflect that the only alternative supposition is, that these 
numerous successive and co-existent forms of insignificant animals, tho differences 
of which require careful study for their discrimination, have been separately and 
independently fabricated, and put into the localities in which we find them. By 
whatever verbal fog the question at issue may be hidden, this is the real naturo 
of the dilemma presented to us not only by the crayfish, but by every animal and 
by every plant; from man to the humblest animalcule ; from the spreading beech 
. end towering pine to the micrococci which lie at the lmit of microscopic visi- 

bility.” 

Now on this question there has been a good deal of misrepresentation, 
or misapprehension at least. It must be evident to any one who will 
think for himself for one moment, instead of being led away by empty 
phrasing, that the one theory is not only as applicable, but as simplo 
and rational, as the other, in accounting for anyof the facts of natural 
history or paleontology. If Creation, as a theory, be put out of court 
altogether as an à priori impossibility, under all conditions—well and 
good, there is nothing more to be said. But ifit be allowable to argue 
the point at all, then surely there is no difficulty in understanding how, 
under either theory, certain ayrangements are brought about. If species 
A be developed ultimately into species B, and this again, after long ages, 
into species C ; and so on through the alphabet; this evolution, by the 
terms of tho hypothesis, takes place by virtue of each succeeding one 
being, in some small degree, better fitted for its then surroundings than 
its predecessor was or would have been. The theory of Evolution can only 
account for each animal having attained its present structure, appearance, 
functions, and geographical distribution, on the supposition that these 
were most appropriate to it, and to each other ; any individual or family 
having an organization unfitting it to struggle with its surroundings, as 
climate, &c., being ruthlessly exterminated. In other words, Evolution 
has ghaped ont and located each species or race into that form and in 


r u American Addresses,” p. 2. + “ Lay Sermons,” &o, p. 200. 
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that position which will be the most perfectly adapted to each other. Tn 
` this sentence substitute “the Creator” for “ Evolution,” and we find 
fulfilled the very first and essential condition of all our ideas connected 
with intelligent creation, 

It is no doubt possible, by well-selected language, to make the 


“ fabrication” of successive crayfish seem absurd enough; but if the 


small differences referred to were brought about by any vera causa, to ` 


subserve any useful purpose, there is assuredly nothing ridiculous in 
attributing the same purpose to an intelligent act of Creation, includ- 
ing „also modification perhaps, rather than a new “fabrication ;” in 
. accordance with an axiom which has always appeared to me as one of 

the most philosophie phrases of modern times,—that of “the continuous 
operation of the ordained becoming of living things.”* 

What ought Paleontology to say in support of Evolution ? ‘and’ what 
does it say? It ought to reveal to us an almost infinite variety of tran- 
sitional “links which must formerly have connected the closely-allied or 
representative species found in the several stages of the same great for- 
mation” (Darwin). Asa matter of fact “geology assuredly does not 
reveal any such finely-graduated organic chain ; and this is, perhaps, the 


most obvious and gravest objection which can be urged against my ` 


theory.” + Mr. Darwin then attempts to account for this on the principle 
of the imperfection of the geological record, all of which is sufficiently 
well known. On the other hand, Sir Charles Lyell, a geologist at least 


as eminent as any who have micceeded him, appeals to this same 


imperfection as an argument rather telling against than in favour 
-of Evolution, He says:—“It has always appeared to me that the 


advocates of progressive development have too much overlooked the 


imperfection of these records ; and that, consequently, a large part of the 
generalizations in which they have indulged in regard to the first appear- 


ance of the different classes of animals, especially air-breathers, will have ` 


_ to be modified, or abandoned.” t 

There is no doubt that of late years there has been evinced a tendency 
towards other views on this branch of the subject; but whether on 
sufficient grounds, remains to be shown. ‘In 1862 Mr. Huxley was of 
opinion that an impartial survey of the positively-ascertained truths of 
Palwontology was calculated to “ negative” the doctrines of progressive 
modification.”§ In 1870, certainly in accordance with further evidence, 
Mr. Huxley somewhat modified this “ Brutus-like severity” of doctrine. 
He fully confirmed it “so far as the invertebrata and lower verlebrata 
are concerned ;” but, he added, in’ reference to the higher - vertebrata, 
that “tho resulta of recent investigations, however we may sift or 
criticize them, seems to me to leave a clear balance in favour of the 
doctrine of the Evolution of living forms one from another.”|| ` Finally, 


+ Prof. Owen’s “ Palwontology,”’ p- + “O of Species,” 1st Edition, p ., 280, 
+ Address tothe British yl 18590. $“ kimi and Addresses,” p. 
| Zbid. p. 183. 
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‘as a sequel to further discoveries in reference to the various serial forms 
of animal remains alluded to above, especially those of the horse and its 
predecessors, Mr. Huxley proclaims Evolution to be an established, 
historical fact,—and refuses to consider any further objection to it. 

From Mr. Huxley’s standpoint, this is legitimate enough. By him, 
and his school, it is held as a foregone conclusion that the theory of 
special creation is a “ revolting” absurdity. For them also, succession 
and typical resemblance necessarily imply consanguinity and common 

descent,—atill a perfectly logical conclusion from their premises. To 
those, however, who prefer to distinguish between things that differ, 

- these are by no means necessary truths. 

What do these serial arrangements—of horse, of crocodile, of cray- ` 
fish, and many other creatures—prove? ‘They prove succession of 
similar, yet in some respects dissimilar, forms ; they suggest descent from 
a common ancestry; and this suggestion will represent doubt or 
demonstration, according to the varying preparedness or prejudice of 
the mind into which it enters. Even were it granted, for the sake of 
the argument, that all these successive forms had respectively descended 
from a common stock, we should still be a whole world apart from any 
absolute proof of the doctrine of Evolution. 

Take the case of the horse, as a typical illustration, and the one 
which seems probably to have taken the strongest hold on Mr. Huxley’s 
mind. It is not necessary to enter into any detailed description of the 
successive forms found between the Eocene Orohippus and the true horse 
of our own epoch. Suffice it to say that these remains present a 
most interesting and instructive series of modifications in certain parts 
of their structure, and notably of the feet. These modifications are 
supposed to indicate specific differences; and I would not for one 
moment attempt to throw discredit on Mr. Huxley’s unequalled know- 
ledge of the subject, by suggesting any doubt that for purposes of 
classification, they may be so considered. But it is not, therefore, and 
necessarily, to be taken for granted that physiologically they each represent 
a different species, in the sense in which species is generally defined in 
these discussions—viz., as ¢ group which produces offspring continuously 
fertile inter se, and not continuously fertile with allied groups. 

I assert nothing, for I have no means of knowing ; but I ask, will 
any naturalist affirm that such can be proved to be the case in any of 
these instances ; or that the differences between them are greater than 
those which occasionally are observed in species which we know, by the 
nbove test, to be physiologically the same? The formation of the feet 
differs considerably ; but is this a difference of species, or only of race? 
With reference to the lateral toes of the hipparion, Mr. Huxley tells 
us that .“ they could have had but very little functional importance, 
and they must have been rather of the nature of dew-claws, such as 
are to be found in many ruminant animals.”*- Such being the case, 


* * American Addresses,” p, 81, 
YOL, XXXVII. 8c 
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it is only what might be expected, that these toes, in accordance with 
a well-known law, should dwindle, and be represented after many 
succeeding generations, by mero rudiments. There seems also nothing 
impossible in the supposition that, in accordance with gradual changes 
in the physical conditions, and: the medium generally’in which they i 
lived, similar lapses of functional importance, and a similar gradual 
dwindling and partial disappearance of certain elements of the 
extremities, may have occurred in al} these successive races, without 
any absolute change of species physiologically. ; 

Of the extent and nature of the modifications that may be caused by 

_ physical surroundings, our knowledge is almost in its infancy. We 
know some facis,—of their true cause we know nothing. Pallas relates 
that in certain sheep of Central Asia, the tail disappears, and is reduced 
to a simple coccyx, on each side of which is a hemispherical mass of 
fat weighing 20 or 30 pounds each. This peculiarity entirely disappears 
in a few generations, when the animals are removed to another climate. 
American oxen are descended from European stocks. In Buenos Ayres 
their descendants have preserved the horns; in Mexico they have lost | 
them.* A race of Corsican deer was at one time supposed to be a new 
species, until one of them was taken to Paris. for some years, where “it 
gradually assumed the usual typical form. — 

_ Joints also and appendages seem to be very variable, from undefined 
causes, without necessitating any physiological change of species. An . 
instance, though one of not much importance, is met with in the 

-common dog. Some of the smaller dogs have only four toes on the 
hind foot ; whilst in some of the largest.the fifth is fully developed. Yet 
physiologically they are“equally dogs. In some pigs there is observed a 
very remarkable and important modification of the foot, in which a 
third median toe is developed, and the whole is enveloped in a single 
hoof, so representing the solidungulate type. “This is at least as remark- 
able a modification as that of the foot of the hipparion as compared 
with that of the horse, yet thes remain physiologically pigs. Oxen 
have been found with thirteen ribs, and an additional vertebra, yet they 
are still oxen. i i 

These few illustrations, which might be multiplied indefinitely, must 
be taken for just as much os they are worth. | It is not professed that 
they prove anything whatever,—except this, that we ought to be very: 
cautious in proclaiming loudly and dogmatically the absolute demon- 
stration of an untenable hypothesis on the strength of facts which will 
bear many different interpretations, each one of which is‘ more in 
accordance with observed analogies, than the one so promulgated. So 
far as these considerations lead us, the question is still an open one.t 

` ' z : . ` 
+ Were it permitted to us to adopt the same mules of argument as those used by the 
Evolutionista, there would be no difficulty in replying trenchantly to this question of the 


Horas series. I should ab once say that e Horse, as we know it. now, existed contampo- 


rancoualy with the Oroktppus in the Miocene period ; and that there had been no change 
from that to modern times. When the very obvious objection was-made to this, that ib. 
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But apart from what geology does not tell us, there is a history 
which it does relate, or suggest,—a history which is by no means in 
accordance with the theory now under discussion, which, on the con- 
trary, seems absolutely to oontrovert it. The succession of forms of 
life on our globe is demonstrably not such as ought to be the case on the 
theory of Evolution, It was not the small and feeble species, or most 
generalized forms that first appeared, either amongst ‘molluscs, fish, 
reptiles, or mammalia. We look in vain now for the representatives of 
the gigantic fishes of the Old Red Sandstone. And where aro the mighty 
reptile tyrants of air, earth, and water of the Odlite? Have they been 
“improved ” and “ preserved” into the puny races of modern reptiles ? 
Where are the ponderous monsters that shook the Eocene and Miocene ° 
earth with their massive tread? Where is the megatherium, unless 
improved into the modern sloth? These races appeared in the plenitude 
of their development and power; and as their dynasty grew old, it was 
- not that the race was improved or preserved in consequence, but they 
dwindled and were, so to speak, degraded, as if to make room in the 
economy, of Nature for their successors.* 

From all this it would appear to result that we can obtain no indica- 
tion of any support for the doctrine of Evolution either from history, ` 
observation, experiment, or Palwontology. Any conclusion from ex- 
periment is, perhaps, not to be expected as yet; nevertheless, were the 
characters of species so plastic as it is sought to prove, it can scarcely 
be conceived that some slight evidence of this modifiability would not 
have been met with, either in Nature, or as the result of artificial selec- 
tion. We do not expect to witness the entire process of the conversion 
of one species into another, either naturally or artificially; but it is 
surely a reasonable surmise that amongst the countless millions. of 
variations that must be constantly in progress, on this hypothesis, we 
should occasionally meet with one which would fulfil in some small 
degree the necessary conditions,—that is, one that would exhibit some 
incipient failure of fertility with the parent stock, and increased fertility 
with others varied in like manner. But it is not suggested that one 
such instance of this, the very first condition of formation of a new 
species, has ever presented itself. 

Amongst animals we observe at least five distinct types, between any 
two of which there is no known or suspected transitional form,—the 
Protozoa, the Ccelenterata, the Mollusca, the Annulata, and the Verte- 
brata. We have seen above to what straits Professor Haeckel is reduced 
perfection of the goologionl Yooord;""and’ aware Ghat eso ee ea tia 
than testify in my favour. If ıt- were that this mode of a nt was not sciwrer 
of any sort, and would prove any : Proposition whatever, I should then re 1y, pet 
EIEEE aean Patios bak TS upon this question may be found in Mr. 
Hoxley’s Emay on Paleontology and Evolution,” included in the volume entitled “Cr- 
tiques and Addresses,” 1874, i 
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when he attempts to derive these from one common stock, and to draw 
out a plan of the succession of forms of life. .At many points in his 
series he has to interpolate entire orders, which are so purely imaginary 
that he does not even profess to have any evidence to adduce for their 
_ existence, except that they are “necessary” for the completion of his 
theory. For the most part these may be passed over in silence; buf 
one of them is at once so audacious, so cumbrous, and so impossible, 
that it requires a passing notice. : e 
The connection of the Vertebrata with the lower members’ of the 
animal world, and the difficulty of their derivation, by natural process, 
from any known or imaginable forms, has always presented a serious — 
stumbling-block to the Evolutionist. - In his work on the “ Descent of 
Man,” Mr. Darwin traces the human pedigree quite smoothly and 
easily downwards as far es the fishes; but there a difficulty arises— `’ 


How .came the fish to have a vertebral column, and from what was it -- 


evolved? There appeared no readier way of answering this inquiry 
than by the discovery that the larve of the Ascidians (invertebrate 
hermaphrodite marine molluscs) presented some analogy to the Verte- 
brata in certain points of their structure and development Henco 
Mr. Darwin considered himself “justified in believing that at an ex-. 
tremely remote period a group of animals existed resembling in-many 
respects the larve of our present Ascidians, which diverged into two - 
great branches,—the one retrograding (|) in development and producing 
the present class of Ascidia ; the other rising to the crown and summit. 
of the animal kingdom by giving birth to the Vertebrata,”* 

. Haeckel indùlges in no such half-hearted conjectures as this. When 
the period artives when the Vertebrata must be introduced, there is no - 
craning before he leaps, no pusillanimous hesitation. He takes a worm, - 

` and, with a stroke of his pen, endows it with a spinal marrow and a 
chorda dorsalis, on “mechanical. principles ;” and having. further ` 

_ improved it, he calls it Chordonia,—the parent of all the Vertebrata,— 

‘and a sort of distant relative, perhaps second cousin, of the Ascidian. 
It is placed in its natural order as though it had a legitimate claim to 
be there; and it never seems to have occurred to the author that, even - 
were it true, this process in no one respect resembled Evolution. I 
feel some reluctance to speak of this as it deserves; but I consider it as 

little short of .2 monstrous literary fraud, as it would be a commercial 

fraud to pass'a forged note in a packet of real ones. I may add, that if 

- ‘there be any truth or reality whatever in the principles of the science of 
Embryology, it is as impossible for the Ascidian to stand in this relation- 
ship to the Vertebrata as it would be for any member of a genealogical 
tree to be represented at one and the same time as his own grandfather. 
and his own grand-nephew. I have given the demonstration of. this f 
position elsewhere ;t and space does not admit of even a condensed 

repetition of it. ` f ; 
* “Descent of Man,” vol. i p. 206. + “ Winds of Dogtrine.” 
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I can only briefly allude to the extension of the theory of Evolution 
to Man. To the doctrine which teaches that Man is lineally descended 
from a Catarrhine ape, Morphology gives some qualified support ; 
Embryology, fairly considered, renders it very improbable; the science 
of Man demonstrates it to be impossible. ` 

It may be conceded at once that the resemblance, in essential type, 
between man and some apes is very strong indeed; that “the structural 
differences which separate man from the gorilla and the chimpanzee, 
are not so great as those which separate the gorilla from the lower 
apes,”* and that “the human body contains no single organ which 
might not have beent inherited from the apes.” Nevertheless, there 
are differences, and of such a kind as renders it highly unlikely that 
man ismerely a higher ape. It is very improbable that smooth-skinned 
man should have descended (at least by any process of selection) from 
hairy ancestry, but this is not much to be relied upon. It is impro- 
- bable in the extreme that a walking animal should descend from a 
climbing animal, so improbable that it has appeared to many, even of 
those who hold the doctrine of Evolution, as a fatal bar to the apc 
theory; and they have attempted to trace -out some other brute oigin 
for man.t Itis supremely improbable that man, the most helpless, and 
the longest helpleas, of all animals, should be descended, in accordance 
with any rational theory of progressive development, from any of the 
brute creation.§ 

But perhaps the most significant point of difference in the mere 
mechanism of apes and men, is the opposability of the great toc, or the 
thumb of the posterior hand, in the former, as contrasted with the same 
structure in the latter. The importance of this is well understood by 
the advocates of Evolution, and Haeckel thereupon affirms most positively 
that this faculty or formation is not peculiar to apes; but that there 
are “races of wild men in whom the great toe is as opposable as the 
thumh,”|| adducing other illustrations also. Against this we have the 


positive testimony of an accurate and cautious observer, Mr. Wallace, . 


to the following effect: — 


“ The common statement of travellers as to savages having great prehensile 
power in the toes, has bean adopted by some naturalists as indicating an approach 
to the apes. - But this notion is founded on a complete misconception. vages 
pick apoen with their feet, it is true, but always by a lateral motion of the 
toes, which we should equally possess if we never wore shoes or stockings. In no 


* “lfan’s Place in Nature,” by Prof Huxley, p 103. 
+ Haeckel's ‘‘ Anthropogenie,” p 694;—only that instead of “might not have boen” 


+ M Quatrefages (‘‘The Human Species,” p. 107) says on this subject that “from the 
“point of view of ihe logical application of tho law characlertaation . ... man 
cannot be descended from an ancestor who is already ized ag an ape, any more than 
a catarrhine tailless ape can be descended from a tailed catarrhine. A walking animal can- 
not be desoended from a climbing one. 2 ` 

$ O. von Basr gires it as his verdict, that it is iæpossible that a man can by progressive 
development (fortachreitende eatwickeluxg) have originated from an ape. Virchow is of the 


same 
| “Nat. Bohopf.,” p. 568. 
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gavage have I over sean the slightest approach to opposability of the great toe, 
whioh is the essential distinguishing feature of apes ; nor have I ever seen it stated 
that any variation ‘in this direction has been detected i in the anatomical] structure 
of the foot of the lower races.’* 


The evidence from Embryology is of too technical a nature to be 
introduced here. It may be briefly indicated as turning upon the fact 
that the order of embryonic development in the ape, in some most 
important parts, is in inverse order to that of man, from which the 
Embryologist will conclude, necessarily and absolutely, that man is not 
descended from an ape. ` 

Before leaving the subject of bodily relationship, it may be suggested 


e that on either theory of Ontology, whether of special creation or of 


Evolution, there is exactly the same reason for the very close resem- 
blance in structure that obtains between man and the higher animals. 


~ Tt is acknowledged on all hands, without the necessity for the prolix 


demonstrations that, have been given of the position, that man is an 
animal, however much more he may be, and whatever his origin; and ` 
that he has to perform a greater variety of selected activities than any 
other animal. If, then, animals gerierally are constructed or evolved: 
according to the type best adapted to their special activities, it follows, 
as a matter of logical necessity, that man should „be constructed in 
accordance with the best and highest of ‘these types. With reserve,’ 
I beleve that’ man is the most perfect of machines—that is, that, ` 
ceteris paribus, he can do more foot-pounds of work in. proportion , 
to fuel than any other animal or machine. 
` When we come to the Science of Man specially, we find that the 
evidence for his -distinct nature, consequently for. his independent 
origin, is overwhelming ; the demonstration is easy, precise, and i incon- 
trovertible. By the possession of articulate speech, of a conscious 
reasoning and reflective faculty, of a moral sense and a religious 
sentiment ; by his conception of abstract ideas; by his faculties of ' 
judgment and conscious volition; it is evident that man is neither 
from nor of the brute; that he “ differs fundamentally from every 
other creature which presents itself to our senses; that he differs abso-_ 
lutely, and therefore differs in origin also.”{ In one comprehensive ` 
particular he also qsserts that he stands alone,—in his capability for 
continuous progress, and his power of utilising the “ registered expe- 
rience” of successive generations. 

Finally, whatever may be his structure, it is recognised on all hands 


that there is an altogether “ immeasurable and practically infinite diverg- 


ence of the human from the Simian stirps.”§ This is a judgment of 
the utmost importance, and involves a’ perfect demonstration of our 


wae Nature and other Essa, Saizen at his 259-90. 
+ Man Mae ahe only consoionsiy enpa Tar Mr. Huxley's “Man's 
P in Nature,” p 110, - 
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position. For, whether the structural difference between man and the 
apes be great or small, it is certainly finite, whilst the divergence in 
essential nature is practically infinite. We are, then, driven to this 
conclusion—theat the nature of man is not a “function”’* of his 
organization, and that there is something superadded which is not 
provided for by any theory of Evolution, of selection, or of direct in- 
heritance. On this supposition, all that has been urged as to-organic 
Tesemblance comes to have no significance; and the verdict must be, 
that man’s descent from the apes is, if - not Be deers at least not 

proven. Q.E.D.t 
“The differences in the moral and spiritual nature of man and those 
of the brute have, of course, not been overlooked by the Evolutionists, 
and they have denied, neutralized, or evaded them according to their 
respective lights and tendencies. Thus, with regard to articulate 
-speech,f one school, represented by Dr. Buchner (the happy propounder 
of the fact that Holothuride engender snails!) openly proclaims that 
animals have articulate speech. Mr. Darwin, with his amal” candour, 
-confesses that this endowment is “ peculiar to man.” Mr. Huxley 
agrees, but attributes the want of it to some “ inconspicuous structural | 
-difference.” 

The same diversity appears with regard to the moral sense, and this 
is the last point which can be noticed at this time. It has been seen 
how the doctrine of Evolution, as elaborated by Professor Haeckel, and 
endorsed by Mr. Huxley, leads us, logically and inevitably to the con- 
clusion,—which moreover it is not sought to disguise,—that there is 
no such thing as Free Will. From this also it follows, as an identical 
proposition, that there can.be no such thing as a moral sense; or 
Tather, that any term or phrase implying morals, as such, in any way, 
has no possible meaning. We may have conduct,—and that conduct 
may possibly be of any degree of excellence, in its adaptation an 
obedience to gradually evolved social requirements ; but of morals proper, 
as generally understood, there can be no question. Haeckel cuts the 
knot arising out of these considerations with characteristic directness. 
After discussing the subject at some length, he says, “The final result 
of this comparison is this—that between the highest brute-souls 
(Thier-Seelen) and the lowest human souls there exists only a small 
„quantitative and no qualitative difference; and that this difference 
is much less than that between the highest and lowest human souls, 

‘or between the highest and lowest brute-souls.”§ On the other 

hand, the school represented by Mr. Huxley and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
-denies to man the possession of any special inherent moral sense— 

* I here use the term “ function” in its mathematical sense. 


Briton aller argumenta in favour of the special origin of man are cogent, clear, and 
but it would be daing ther an injustice to candens them into the mual] paoe 
it my Capoa 


Artioulate speech is mentioned here, because so inextricably attached to the develop- 
See o a aA 
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that is, any other than such as can be, and has been, derived by 
way‘of Evolution from more ‘simple ideas, such as the desire for plea-' 
sure, the avoidance of pain, or the fear of punishment. Commenting 
‘on Mr. Mivart’s expression that there is “no trace in brutes of any 
actions simulating. morality which are not explicable by the fear of 
‘punishment, by the hope of pleasure, or by personal affection,” Mr. 
Huxley says that “it may be affirméd with equal truth that there is 
no trace in men of any actions which are not traceable to the same 
motives. If a man does anything, he does it either because he fears to 
be punished if he does not do it, or because he hopes to: obtain pleasure 
by doing it. ane 
To the Gy of thinking men, who still hold that wo have some 
'innate perception of right as right, and of wrong as wrong, irrespective 
of consequences, however diverse or distorted such ideas may be, these 
doctrines may be left to speak for themselves. It is impossible now to, 
enter upon so broad a subject as the nature and origin of the moral 
- sense. Happily for a benighted world, a ray of light shines through 
the worse than Cimmerian darkness into which we seemed to be plung- 
ing. It may prove to be but a very rushlight, yet it proclaims itself 
loudly to be the true light, and we welcome it-as a promise of illumina- 
tion, ‘trembling and shuddering meanwhile at the dangers through which 
we have unconsciously been passing,—like the lost traveller who faints 
when the morning reveals to him the horrors through which he has 
_ passed in the darkness of the night. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer sees clearly that “ moral injunctions are losing . 
the authority given by their supposed sacred origin ;’+ and lest, un- 
happily, the world should be left wrecked, compassless, and rudderleas 
on the dark ocean of doubt and perplexity, he, as ever ready with help 
- and counsel, hes departed in some measure from the pre-arranged order 
of his revelations, hastening to accomplish the “ seculerjzation of 
morals,” a need which “is becoming imperative.’ For, he says, “few 
things can happen more disastrous ‘than- the decay and death of. a 
regulative system no longer fit, before agother and fitter regulative 
system has grown up to replace it.”{ This want is supplied; the . 
danger is past, and we breathe again; though lost in wonder as to 
what might have become of us and of the world RN if this 
happy thought had not struck the author. 

There is an extreme simplicity and directness of apse about this 
theory of latter-day morals, which is ushered in with so much pomp and 
cireumstance. Conduct is synonymous with “ morals ;” and conduct is 
primarily divided into actions that have a - purpose, and those ‘that are 
“ purpoeeless ;” for instands, “such actions as those of an epileptic in 
a fit are not included in our idea of conduct.”§ Action, with a purpose 
or conduct, then, is defined as being good or bad, according as it is 
* “Critiques and Addresses,” p. 280. + “Date of Ethics,” Pref. p. iv. t Ibid. 

; D $ Op. čit p. 5. 
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« well or ill-adapted to achieve prescribed ends” (p. 21). A good knife 
is one that cuts well; a good gun one that carries far and truc. 
‘í Conversely, the badness alleged of the umbrella or the pair of bootr, 
refers to their failures in fulfilling” certain ends. A good jump is onc 
that achieves its purpose,—and a good stroke of billiards is one where ~ 
‘the movements are skilfully adjusted to the requirements” (p. 22). On 
the other hand, a shuffling walk and an indistinct utterance are bad, 
“ because of the relative non-adaptations of the acts to the ends.” And, 
in like manner, ethically, all conduct is good which is well adapted to 
the effecting of a certain end, which is primarily “the general end of 
relf-preservation” (p. 28). This is further defined (p. 14) as “that in- 
creased duration of life which constitutes the supreme end.” 

But it appears by-and-by that there is a more accurate primary 
meaning of the words good and bad. We call good and bad “ the 
things which immediately produce agreeable and disagreeable sensations,” 
—and remembering this, and some other allied considerations, it 
“ becomes undeniable that, taking into account immediate and remote 
effects on all‘persons, the good is universally the pleasurable” (p. 80). 

Beyond the immediate personal pleasure and extension of life, which 
is the “ supreme end” of all our adapted actions,—beyond this “ egoism” 
there is an “altruism” to which the egoism must to acertain extent 
be made subordinate. “In maintaining their own lives and fostering 
their offspring, men’s adjustments of acts to ends are 80 apt to hinder 
the kindred adjustments of other men, that insistance on the needful . 
limitations has to be perpetual; and the mischiefs caused by men’s 
interferences with one another’s life-subserving actions are 80 great, that 
the interdicts have to be peremptory” (p. 24). All of which, when put 
into plain language, appears to mean, that a life of action, or conduct, 
or morals, founded upon the pursuit of the “ good,’ which is 
“ universally the pleasurable,”’ would run great risks of being prema- 
turely cut short by an unappreciative community. 

These varying interests are discussed largely,—but without making 
it clear that we have any direct and immediate rule of conduct except 
the pursuit of pleasure, and the avoidance of pain. That we have any 
intuitive sense of right and wrong as such, is & supposition too con- 
temptible to be treated seriously. Our moral faculties are no divine 
endowment; but they have resulted, in accordance with the laws of 
Evolution, “from inherited modifications caused by fccumulated ex- 
. periences” (p. 65). And ever and again the refrain recurs, that the 
pleasurable is the good, and the painful is the bad. 

Thus we arrive at the satisfactory conclusion that whatever is pleasant 
is right, and whatever is unpleasant or painful is wrong ; and except in 
so far as we may be inclined to accept certain tribal conventions, we 
have no other guide to rectitude of conduct. 

It seems somewhat unfair, if not absolutely cruel, to attempt to bring 
Mr, Herbert Spencer’s theories to the test of any practical application. 
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His Constructive Philosophy is so ET adapted to, and derived Rom, 
the contemplation of an ideal world of his own constructions; and his — 
physiology is so very remote from that with which phiyaialogiets are 
familiar, that it is difficult to find any common ground on which to meet 
him. It seems also almost a pity to disturb’ the simple harmony of his 
arrangements by any comparison of them with the exigencies of a real 
world.. Nevertheless, in consideration of that large class of readera who 
are addicted to supposing that they are instructed when they are only 
mystified, I will endeavour to follow out one or two of his arguments to 
their logical termination ; after having explained what I mean by the 
difference between Mr. Herbert Spencer’s physiology, and that held 
-by scientific men generally. 

In another place * I have called attention to the extraordinary state- 
ment that “a faculty on which circumstances make excessive demands 
increases,”—a position directly at variance with the experience of medical 
men and physiologists, who find uniformly that the eye, the ear, the 
heart and the brain (not to allude to even more obvious and striking 
illustrations,) all improve in function only so long as "moderately exer- 
cised ; and all fail when “ excessive demands” are made upon them: A. 
companion idea to this, and one equally at. variance with the most - 


© elementary principles of physiology, is found in the “ Data of Ethics ;” + 


in fact it may be said to constitute the physiological basis of the entire 
work ; as, were this proved to be incorrect, the entire argument would 
fall to the ground for lack of any support. It is to the effect that 


-“ it is demonstrable that there exists a primordial connection between 


pleasure-giving acts, and contrivance or increase of life, and, by implica- 
tion, between pain-giving acts and decrease or loss of life.” And again 
at p. 87, it is stated that “ every pleasure increases vitality; every pain 
decreases vitality; every pleasure raises the tide of life; every pain > 
lowers the tide of life.” 

To enynciate this proposition in plain terms is almost equivalent to 
disproving it. For it necessarily follows, if this be true, that nothing 
is so bepeficial to life and humanity as „perpetual and unbounded 
sensual indulgence, along with the practice of all those exciting pursuits 
that may be summed up under the generic term “ gambling.” Natu- À 
rally Mr. Spencer has not entirely overlooked this objection to his 
views, and has, equally naturally, discussed it copioualy ; but apparently 
without finding it necessary or practicable materially to modify his 
position; for after each excursion after an apparent objection, he 
returns to a more and more decisive enunciation of the same view, that 
is so clearly expressed at p. 99—viz., that “ along with complete adjust-. 


.ment of humanity to the social state, will go recognition of the truths, 


that actions are completely right only when, besides being conducive to 
future happiness, special and general, they are immediately fee 


* “Winds of Doctrine,” p. 107. ` + P. 82, 
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and that painfulness not only ultimate but proximate, is the concomitant 
of actions that are wrong.” * 

By way of testing this doctrine, let us suppose a case, occurring after 
this “ complete adjustment” has. been effected,—an adjustment, it may 
be presumed, which does not necessarily imply the possession of universal 
knowledge and skill in every department of science in each and every 
individual. I suppose then, that my friend C. has a valuable collection 
of scientific instruments, to which I and others have occasional uncon- 
trolled access. On one of these occasions, as a result of my own igno- 
rance and incapacity, I doa great amount of damage to the apparatus, 
which will cost (say) £1000 to remedy. I assume also that no one is 
present,—and as is perfectly conceivable, that the circumstances are 
such that I could not possibly be found out, if I kept my own counsel, 
—that the damage might be attributed in short to the intrusion of a 
dog, or the occurrence of a convenient thunderstorm. 

Assuming all this, in which there is nothing impossible or inadmis- 
sible, I proceed to ask myself what it is my duty to do (if such a thing 
aa duly can be supposed to exist under modern enlightenment as opposed 
to expediency) and I argue thus:—The old law of conscience, repre- 
sented by such rules as “ Thou shalt,” or“ Thou shalt not,” “ Do unto 
others,” &c., and the like, would make my way plain enough. I must 
make prompt confession and restitution, or restoration. But this is cer- _ 
tainly unpleasant. Have I not heard something of a new basis of morals, 
—* another and fitter regulative system?’ ‘Let mo see what guide this 
will afford me. I find that actions to be “completely right” must be 
“immediately pleasurable,” and that “ painfulness” will indicate that 
they are “ trong.’ Now I wish to be completely right, therefore I must 
do what is immediately pleasurable, and avoid what is painful. It is 
certainly neither immediately nor remotely pleasurable to confess my 
awkwardness and incapacity: and it is as certainly painful to pay 
£1000 unnecessarily. Therefore I shall keep my own secret,—let the 
dog bear the blame, and bless Mr. Herbert Spencer, and the doctrine of 
Evolutionary morals. If there be anything more deducible from the 
new “regulative system” than this, it certainly is so far below the surface 
as to be undiscernible by ordinary mental vision. And should it appear 
to any one that this is a trivial and casuistic mode of testing a great 
broad principle, I would suggest that it is at least as much to the pur- 
pose as Mr. Spencer’s own speculations on the more favourable views 
we should take of “ pocket-picking,” on the supposition that “ picking a 
man’s pocket excited in him joyful emotion.’ f 

My next illustration, however, shall be of the author’s own selection ; 
and I will only so far modify it as to take the whole of the case pro- 
posed, instead of a part only. By way of illustrating the essential 
connection between what is pleasant and what is right, Mr, Spencer, 


* Tho italics are not in the text. - + “Data of Ethics,” Pref. p. iv. t Ibid, 
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at p. 261 of the “Data of Ethics,” asks us to consider the relation of 
a healthy mother to a healthy infant. l 


“ Between the two there exists a mutual dependance which is a source of pleasure 
to both. In yielding its natural food to the child, the mother receives gratifica- 
tion; and to the child there comes the satisfaction of appetite—a satisfaction 
which accompanies furtherance of life, growth, and increasing enjoyment. Let . 
the relation be suspended, and on both sides there is suffering, The mother 
experiences both bodily pain and mental pain; and the painful sensation borne 


by the child brings’ as its results physical mischief, and some damage to the -` 


- emotional nature. Thus the act is one that is to both exclusively ploasurable, 
while abstention entails pain on both; and it is consequently of the kind we hero 
call absolutely right,” : Steg 

` If this reasoning be of any cogency, it must of necessity bear appli- 

e cation to the entire cose. Therefore, when the period arrives when 
this relation must be suspended, and when we find, as is almost con- 
stantly the case in our real world, that this “ abstention entails pain on 
both” mother and child, we are certainly justified in supposing con- 
versely, that the act of weaning is “ consequently of the kind we here 
call absolutely ” wrong ! z f 

It is scarcely necessary to pursue this subject further. There is 
certainly much philosophy afloat, which, if freed from nebulosity, and 
translated into the vernacular, might easily be mistaken for what is- 
often called bya very different name. ‘There are certain geometrical 
propositions which it is not the custom to demonstrate directly, but 
their truth is proved by showing the absurdity of the contrary suppo- 
sition. This service has been abundantly rendered to the theories of 

` Creation and Intuition by Mr. Huxley, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and Pro- 
fessor Haeckel, by the demonstrations that they have given of the 
inextricable . maze of contradictions, futilities, and impossibilities into 
which we are led by attempting to follow the guidance of tho “ only 
alternative” doctrine—that of Evolution. 

I would conclude with an old syllogism :— 

“ Without verification, a theoretic conception is a mere figment of the 
intellect,” * i 

The theory of Organic Evolution is ane unverifed theoretic con- 
ception.t f - ; 

Therefore, ORGANIC EYoLUTION IS A MERE FIOMENT OF THE INTBLLECT. 


f ' Cuaniex Evan, 


* Prof. Tyndall's  paements of Science,” p. 460. 

f Inasmuch as the “only” recognized proof has not been fornished,—vix, that arising. 
from oT mera and experiment on existing forms of Irfe,”—and no other even plausible 
one been offi Pini R 
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INTERNATIONAL NOVELISTS AND 
MR. HOWELLS. 


MERICAN novels have played their part in the literary pleasures 
of our present generation; but the interest they have aroused, 
has been more deep than wide, and more selective than critical. We 
have done justice to the religious and human passion of “The Scarlet 
Letter,’ and the fantastic poetry of “ Transformations ;” something less 
-than justice to the weeping comedy of “The Luck of Roaring Camp” 
and its companion sketches, and something more to “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin ;” but we have welcomed the stream of American fiction only 
when it has come to us filtered through European associations, or 
bringing with it some element of weird fancy or Of sensational fact 
We have tacitly required that whatever was ¿oo American in its flayour 
should efface itself, or atone to us for its presence ; and we have failed 
to perceive that, even where it talked the language and painted the 
experiences which are most peculiar to its country, ıt was less American 
than English fiction is English, or French fiction, French; that it 
charmed us by means of tHe direct insight and sympathetic imagination: 
in which national difference is abolished. We have enjoyed its essen- 
tially human character without understanding it. 
The emotional variety, the freedom from everything conventional or 
stereotyped which we all concede to American novels, though we concede 
` it in graduated terms of admiration, condescension, and criticism, is 
-perhaps our most substantial evidence that the United States are socially 
a young country. It is the attribute of minds in harmony with their 
surroundings, but not yet identified with them; rich in individual 
experience, and as yet unhampered by social grooves of thought. It 
is almost a truism that progress digs these mental or moral grooves 
while it promotes the appearance of freedom ; and we know that English — 
literature has entered that phase of unconscious self-repeating in which 


‘ 
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even the original has beaten tracks to run in. Until lately American 
genius had not approached this conventional middle-age. We have 
suddenly become aware that it means to skip it. It is still ardent and 
self-absorbed in the son of Nathaniel Hawthorne. It is both critical 
and self-conscious in Mr. W. D. Howells and Mr. Henry James. An 
accomplished countryman of these two writers has been heard to affirm 
that in a literary sense they have “ created” the American. We cannot 
concur in this judgment, because admitting that there exists an American’ 
in the sense in which there exists an Englishman or a Frenchman, their 
‘studies of character are too various and too tentative to afford anything 
more than the scattered materials for his creation. But it is so far true . 
that they are probably the first American novelists who have regarded 
. their countrymen from the distance which allows of their being critically 
drawn. We all know and appreciate this perspective in Mr. James’s 
work; the English public hag yet to know and appreciate it in that of 
Mr. Howells; and it is the more striking in his case-that he is in all 
respects the more American of the two. He is, in fact, the strongest 
- exponent of that union of national feeling and extra-national judgment 
which constitutes the representative quality of their genius. 
. America, drawn by itself, gives promise of a larger range of humour, 
pathos, and fancy than the literature of any country has yet produced ; 
and we should greet the promise without surprise, as well as with 
pleasure, if we were more familiar with the natural conditions upon“ 
which it rests. We know that the country is only one in name, and 
that its differences of thought and life have practically the distante of 
international points of view. We know that English standards ‘and 
sympathies have survived in certain parts of it more completely than in 
others; and we also know that the growing intercourse between the’ 
Old and the New England creates a double consciousness for the educated 
American mind, through which its images receive the multiplied reflec- 
, tions of two mirrors placed opposite tp each other. But we are not used 
to seeing these facts in a dramatic form. We are puzzled by-an American 
writer who quizzes Americanisms in one set of characters which he 
repudiates through a second, and embddies with apparent unconscious- 
ness in a third; who proclaims English opinions through the Bostonian 
at home, and resents English prejudice through the New Englander 
living- abroad; and as this dramatic neutrality pervades Mr. Howells’ 
whole rendering of character—and the personal prejudices front which 
no strong nature is exempt assert themselves in spite of it—everything 
which he writes has a subtly stimulating effect which its direct intention 
scarcely seems to justify. f 
Many persons may declard that Mr: Howells’ work is too slight to 
be considered representative, subtle and stimulating as it undoubtedly 
is. It gives the idea of a strength never entirely put forth. The tales 
and comedies which constitute its bulk are minute and vivid, but 
limited, and often semi-serious reflections of every-day life. They 
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have sometimes a hamorous grace, which makes us feel that in sub- 
jecting them to any but a literary criticism, we are really breaking a - 
butterfly. But this playing with his subject, whether real or apparent, 
involves a strength of grasp which preserves his slightest conception 
from being shadowy, and his most limited from being incomplete, and 
which gives to his execution what is at once the freedom of a pen-and- 
ink sketch, and the delicacy of a miniature.: An artist in every sense 
of the word, his perception of nature is a genuine and sympathetic 
emotion, and here and there utters itself as such; but it more often 
reaches us in a picturesque form, which we may interpret for our- 
selves; and if he sometimes exceeds a little on the side of de- 
scription, his steady avoidance of its sentimental uses confirma that 
impression of unexhausted power which is so characteristic of his work. 
His favourite method is to employ the incidents of what might be a real 
journey as a test of character, and as a means of mutual acquaintance, 
to the persons concerned in it; and the scenes thus described become 
real experiences without loss of what, for once, we must be allowed to 
call objective character and suggestiveness. Description is with hima 
practical resource, and he employs it, perhaps, the-more readily, that his 
imagination is not fertile in practical expedients of a more dramatic kind. 

To say that character is his forte, and incident is not, is to say 
the same thing in different terms; nor would we place so natural 
a limitation in the light of a fault, if his method did not itself tend to 
do so. A one-volume ‘tale does not easily dispense with incident. It 
does not give time for the cumulative effects through which alone cha- 
racter becomes dramatic in either fact or fiction. Mr. Howells is often 
obliged to quicken his plot by an appeal to chance; and the appeal too 
often takes a stereotyped form which his ingenuity varies, but cannot 
quite dissemble. This economy of material is, however, no less con- 
spicuous in his personages; and if it is a source of weakness in the ono 
case, it is a genuine triumph in the other. No two of them are alike; 
but their variety reminds us of the variety of nature which can indi- 
vidualize tyo leaves of the same tree. We ask ourselves again and again, 
by what blending of insight’ and imagination he has contrived to give, 
not only the power of truth, but the interest of novelty to so many 
commonplace lives. His men and women are not commonin them- 
selves, but their thought and emotion is almost always pitched in a 
domestic key. Their attitude towards religion is conver?tional; towards 
the current moralities, simply free from question. They are too different 
in birth and breeding to conform to any given standard of culture. 
They as little reflect as they originate any distinctive theory of art or 
life, Nevertheless, they all give the impression of a mental personality ; 
and their intercourse has a constant intellectual ripple which recalls the 
varying lights and the large, pure breeziness of a summer sea. Every 
one of his books is a draught of mental fresh air; the main element in 
this freshness being a kindly but purifying humour, which keeps up the 


~ 
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true balanco between the comic and the pathetic, while giving a alight 
apparent predominance to the former. His heroines can even sometimes 
laugh at their own troubles with the tearful laughter which has no bitter- 
-‘ meas init; and it is striking that in every other mark of mental indepen- 
- dence, if not of mental culture, the women are not inferior to the men. 
Mr. Howells does not stand alone in the prominence which he gives 

to women. It is shared by his countryman Mr. James, and by novelists 
as different from-them and from each other as our own Mr. Hardy and 
the author of “The Egoist.” But it seems to us peculiar to the ` 
American mind to vindicate this prominence without recourse to 
exceptioual types, and without the aid of an infatuation to be explained 
or a theory to be illustrated. Mr. Hardy’s heroines have all the quali- 

. ties which are supposed to turn a man’s head, but they seldom appeal 
to him in any more intellectual way; and where Mr. Meredith’s women’ 

` are mentally stimulating, he has had a.special motive for making them 
so. In those of, Mr. Howells, however moderate be their pretensions 
to either culture or intellect, there is a degree of spontaneity which , 
makes mental friction possible, and bears the character of their sex 
without reflecting upon it. We do not always like them; perhaps 
wo fail to do so where the author most expects that we shall. They 
are taken from various social strata. Their place in the story generally 
insures them the defects, if also the qualities of youth; and there are 
scattered among their number sufficient indications of sexual touchiness, 
hardness, flippancy, and inconsequence. - But their worst faults and 
sillinesses are a relief from the intractable virtues and conventional 
originality of our popular female types ; and as a whole they help us to 
understand that men máy find not only rest, but sympathy; not only 
sympathy, but suggestiveness, in beings whose mental training has had 
nothing in common with theirown. It is true that he describes some 
women without any mind at all; and the mind of others as in prey to 
-arbitrary associations which belong rather to the province of hysteria ; 
but his. foolish women are eminently lovable, and his hysterical, ones 
display an insight on his part which has far more of sympathy than of 
satire. At an early stago of “ Their Wedding J ourney,” a little work 
to which.we can only allude, and in an excursion to Niagara, Mrs. 
nae finds herself suddenly and utterly incapable of recrdssing some 
hazardous-looking bridges which she crossed but a moment ago, and. 
remains so tif the appearance on the other side of a person whom she ~ 
barely knows dispels the difficulty, and enables her to walk back as if 
none had occurred. We may suppose that the slight mental diversion 
produces the change, and that this reflects itself in a peeudo-rational 
connection between fact and feeling such as takes place in dreams, for 
the explanation which Mres. Isabel gives to her husband is to all appear- 
-~ ance irrelevant; yet she is by no means represented as a fool. The 
heroine of “ A Counterfeit Presentment” is a young lady shaken in 
health and spirits. by the treachery of a ee whom she still cannot 
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entirely mistrust. She is taken into the country for change of nir and 
scene, and meets there with a new admirer so like the first in appear- 
ance, that the one might be mistaken for the other. He fascinates her 
not only by his delicate assiduities, but by the alternate attraction and 
repulsion of the resemblance which rivets her attention whilst appearing 
to disclaim it, Her spirits are restored-and her affections won before 
she has any idea that she has become untrue to her grief, or outgrown 
her constancy. Her state of mind is throughout one of semi-hallucina- 
tion, and the final clearing-up, which establishes the worthlessneas of 
the one man and the worth of the other, is invoked by a jumble of 
impressions which any farther continuance would have rendered 
grotesque. Both these episodes are of the essence of domestic comedy, 
since the nervous derangement which could make them possible loses 
all pathos in the unconsciousness of the person concerned; but they 
are open to a much more serious treatment, and, as it is, aro very 
suggestive of the manner in which an overwrought female mind may 
turn sense into nonsense, by simply giving to its rational processes a 
rapidity which effaces them. 

Mr. Howells’ women have often another and a peculiar interest in 
our eyes—the interest of their broken relation to the Old World. The 
consequences of the rupture are not always understood, yet in what- 
ever degree they assert themselves they give to the individual life the 
pathos of a lost inheritance. An existence cut off from its historic 
past is impoverished by the fact, whether consciously or not; and the 
rebound of the higher American nature when brought into contact with- 
the records of this past, sufficiently proves how real, if unconscious, has 
. been the need of it. This need is most active in the young, to whom 
the actual is always the unreal, and the craving of the imagination part 
of the material desire of life. It may show itself in the mere conse- 
quences of æsthetic starvation, as in the contracted nature of Lydia. 


Blood ; or as an actual want, as in Florida Vervain’s pathetic groping-- 
for some social tradition applicable to the minor moralities of her - 


_ European life; or as a want not only felt but understood, as in Kitty 
Ellison’s rapid appropriation of all romantic material to her imagina- 


tive use. And the indications thus supplied by Mr. Howells’ heroines . 


are confirmed by those of Mr. James: Not, indeed, by Miss Daisy 
Miller, to whom Europe seems made up of hotels; or by Miss Gertrude 
Wentworth, whose highest aspiration is to go to Eurépe “and amuse 
herself ;” nor even altogether by Miranda Hope, though her desire for 
European culture is on a large scale. But the moral significance of 
life in an old country was never more nobly or more simply reflected 
than in the mind of Miss Bessie Alden; and the yearning for the art 


and nature of the Old World becomes in the heroine of the “ Four - 
Meetings” tragic in the fullest sense of the word. It is, perhaps, most . 


of all in their treatment of the female sex that the two writers give- 
emphasis to cach other. 
VOL. XXXVII. 8 pb 
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These character-studies have no direct bearing on the more abstract 
problems of life; as we have said, they barely even suggest them ; but 
their author is evidently occupied by the question of social ideals, or of 
class distinctions’ as related-to individual difference; and it forms a 
leading motive of three out of the four works which strikes us as most 
deserving of notice. Their subtlety makes them an apt medium for 
the statement, or. rather for the raising of this question, but is very 
unfavourable to its solution; for it always resolves the type in the 
individual, and the circumstances which seem intended to supply the 
crucial test, invariably end ‘by evading it. . We might even persuade 
ourselves that the author has no opinion in the matter, and aims only at. 
a dramatic expression of different views, but that we have collateral: 
evidence to the contrary. We gain some curious insight, however, into. 
the conditions of American, and especially of New England, life; and 
what we learn about Boston perplexes, even more than it enlightens us. 
We are accustomed to think of it, as .a sober, dignified city, with some’ 
patriotic memories, some Puritan traditions, and a high standard of - 
culture. But we now disoover that in addition to its more serious: 
orthodoxies, it has a code of fashion at once the admiration and. the 
ridicule of the non-Bostonian mind; that its patriotism, owns nothing, 
in common with a place no farther removed than the extremity of New, 
York State; that it unites the dignity of a capital with the narrowness 


-ofa country town; and that the English element in its society supplies 


all that is most self-important and most narrow. Mr. Howells shows 
no desire to acknowledge the kinship between what is ‘best in the New 
‘World and the Old ; ‘and his international quality seems chiefly due-to 
the existence of an English faction in America, which enables hint to 


-criticise his own country while expressing a certain dislike for ours; 


but he is too truthful to suppress the facts of that relation or to dis- 
guise them; and though his Boston “exquisite” is certainly the, 
caricature of an Englishman, we have the pleasure of seeing that the 
Boston gentleman whom he has drawn in March and Bellingham, Stani- 
ford and Dunham, is a likeness of which we have every reason to be proud.- 
The class question, as it presents itself to Mr. Howells’ mind, reveives, 


` its most detailed and most dramatic exposition in “ A Chance Acquaint- 


ance,”* an episode in the lives of two young people, of whom one, 
represents the fashionable world of Boston, the other that complex 


. negation of all dashion involved in the idea of being born “ West.” 


The gentleman is Mr. Miles Arbuton; the young - lady, Kitty 
Elison, of Eriecreek. They meet on a St. Lawrence steamer. Ac- 
cident leads successively to a formal acquaintance between them, to. 

an intimacy, to an attachment. ‚For a few moments they are engaged, ` 
But they are conscious throughout of being socially unsuited. He 

never quite ceases to feel that he confers a favour in marrying her, and 
she never quite ceases to fear that he will -be ashamed of what he has 


> * Reprinted from the Atlaetio Monthly, 1874, 
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done. His courage is put to an unexpected test; and it fails. The 
collapse is only momentary, but his intended wife accepts neither 
explanations nor regrets. They part, to all appearance, never to meet 
again. 

Nothing could be better than Mr. Howells’ treatment of his sub- 
ject in so far that nothing could be less theatrical; and in this respect 
it contrasts very favourably with that which it would obtain in any 
popular English novel. In stories of this class the catastrophe occurs 
after marriage, when moral, even more than literary proprieties forbid 
its being final. The young people who have set society at defiance 
discover that the obstacles which they have ignored have in fact no ex- 
istence. They resolve themselves into habits which may be conquered, 
appearances which must be seen through; and after a volume and a 
“half of cross purposes which half the sense and feeling imputed to the 
actors in them would bave rendered impossible, the curtain falls on a 
strengthened union, and an echo of wedding bells. Differences of 
station are not intrinsically more to Mr. Howells’ judgment than they 
appear in the pages of a conventional. English writer; but they bear a 
closer relation to individual prejudice, and hence to individual character ; 
and the experiment ho here describes carries with it not only the 
mystery of character, but its oracular vagueness of result. It becomes 
truly a drama, though relieved by a touch of comedy. English fiction 
is not, however, quite responsible for its weakness on this particular - 
ground. “Where social distinctions are so ingrained as they are with 
us, they only present themselves in a manner too broad to be artistic, or 
too subtle to be picturesque. English life could furnish no dilemma 
at once so obvious and so impalpable as that which forms the crisis of 
this particular tale; and we must confess to seeing no rational point of 
view from which it can be conceived. Some outline of the persons con- 
cerned is necessary for its appreciation. The heroine of the story is a 
product of circumstances. essentially American, but which we have no 
difficulty in imagining. She is‘born of a Virginian family which was 
driven to the Northern States by its abolitionist sympathies; but her 
father began life as a champion of slavery, and having tested the moral 
worth of the Free State man by residence in Kansas, fell, fighting for 
` the right, in a border feud. His wife died immediately after, and the 
little girl was adopted by an elder brother, Dr. Ellison, who made the 
best of a small professional income at Eriecreek, the Reart of an ex- 
hausted oil region of North-western New York. Uncle Jack is the 
centre of Kitty’s youthful experiences, and supplies the strongest clue to 
her character. At once, in his simple way, a savant and a dreamer, 
with a mind both historical and averse to change, he is a genuine ex- 
ponent of the patriotic passion which developed itself during the war. 
He despises all distinctions but those of character and culture, and 
worships an ideal Boston still animated by the spirit of Wendell 
Phillips, still closely connected with the names of Sumner, Whittier 
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and Howe, in which no other distinctions prevail. His person ‘is 
characterised by a leghorn hat which he will never renew, and boots. 
which he will not allow to be blacked. He has a special tenderness for 
his orphan niece, who shows in her turn a special adaptability to the 
large, if unequal education which bis home affords, She reads the books 
which belonged to Charlie, now dead, but once the father’s pride, the 
intellectual hope of tho family ; hears all the news of the day; takes 
_long rides with her uncle, and shares with her girl-cousins not only the 
sewing and dish-washing, but their free, racy talk, in which satire is 
touched with kindness, and fantastic fun hes a native tinge of melan- 
choly. She.grows-up with judgments rather too pronounced; a latent 
pride of poverty, a latent tendency to rebel against all distinctions which- 
life has not tadght her to understand; but with a loyal heart, a respon- 
sive imagination, and much personal charm; and when we meet her at ` 
the opening of the story, she is not only an attractive young girl, but 
a lady, if not in the finest, at least in the most solid, sense of the word. 
Mr. Arbuton. appears to us less natural than Kitty, not because he 
is, as he is intended to be, the reverse of everything natural, but because. ` 
we cannot easily connect his nerrow conventionalism with the kind of 
training he is supposed to have undergone. While Kitty, who has lived in 
a spot only marked on the county maps, is cosmopolitan in spirit, he, 
who has seen all the European lions, is provincial in everything but the 
cut of his -clothes. Mr. Howells is supposed to strike the key-note of 
his character when he tells ug that ho is often mistaken for an English- ` 
man; and he is as nearly the embodiment of a certain class of English. 
prejudice as the author’s subtleties of conception allow him to be. In 
matters of conduct he is a gentleman, and therefore a man of honour ; l 
with the pride of class which may become individual „dignity, and the 
self-consciousness which is closely allied to self-respect. . But he is all 
but snobbish in his dread of vulgarity; and his fear of transgressing the 
. proprieties has more in it even of the old maid than of the prig. Art 
and life both reduce themselves in his mind into questions of propriety ; 
of .that outward measure and moderation which comes under the head 
not of esthetic taste, but of social “ good form.” . When the example of 
fellow-passengers and some remembrance of collége days have beguiled 
him into. throwing a pebble at the face of Cape Eternity, and the 
pebble has hit, thus measuring its distance and his own skill, he feels 
čas if for an tastant he had rent away the ties of custom, thrown off the 
bonds of social allegiance, broken down and trampled upon ihe conventions 
which. his whole life long he had held so dear and respectable ;” and the 
moment's “ frenzy” of released humanity is followed by a-reaction of 
hatred ` against himself and every one who has witnessed and 
‘sympathised in the deed. He understands that people coming 
from “Milwatkee, as do Colonel and Mrs, Elison, the cousins 
with whom Kitty is- travelling, need not be quite barbarous, because 
that city, though bad enough, is largely peopled from New England, 
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and there is also a German element in it. But Eriecreek refuses to 
be brought within his range of vision ; and when, at the climax of their 
intimacy, Kitty tells him of her life there—with a stress on its home- 
liness which she vaguely feels “is perhaps more silly than heroic”’— 
and its happy contrast with her recollections of Kansas and the Mis- 
sourians, the murdered father, the sick mother, and the starvation which 
stared them in the face, he “ gropes among his recollections of that for- 
gotten struggle for some association with these names, keenly feeling the 
squalor of it all ;” though still thinking how very pretty she is, and 
how little her appearance has in common with it. Mr. Arbuton 
believes he is honestly yielding to circumstances, when the intercourse 

` begun with these “ Western people” on the St Lawrence and the 
Saguenay is extended into a residence in the same lodgings in Quebec ; 
and for some days he chafes under an intermittent sense of annoyance ; 
bnt the claims of politeness and gratitude form a thin cloak for the genuine 
attraction which Kitty has exercised from the first ; and while he fancies 
he can scent the Western bugbear from afar, its finer reflections in her 
nature reach him only as part of its novelty. Even before he is in 
love with her she impresses him as a phenomenon which her origin does 
not explain, and this recedes more and more intoa muddy background, 
making her actual brightness the more visible. The growth of love is 
still more insidious in Kitty’s mind, for it takes place not only under 
rational protest, but amidst a real conflict of feeling. Their natures are 
as opposite as the poles, and the sight-seeing which promotes their 
intimacy acts constantly asa magnet by which their mutual polarities 
are developed. She enjoys everything in art and nature with all the 
freshness of a vivid imagination and a perfectly young experience. He 
looks on the same objects with the technical eye, and the narrow sym- 
pathies of a matter-of-fact person who has seen a great deal. She 
delights at once in the historic associations and the familiar life of the 
quaint old city. She identifies herself with the artist sketching on his 
camp-stool, and with the simple people who suspend their occupations to 
watch him. She builds up g romance for the girl at work at the garret 
window, and for the thin and the fat nun whose convent garden is over- 
looked by her temporary home. He has no sense of the pathos of 
common things, and still Icss of their humour ; he has no patience with 
bad art, and only recognises the historic to resent its connection with 
the familiar. He can always put her in the wrong, yet “she always feels 
herself in the right; and the silence, perhaps of inward inquiry, with 
which he sometimes meets her remarks weighs on her with the sem- 
blance of an unjust, and yet unanswerable disapprobation. He seems 
to her at once great and small; absurd in his pedantries, admirable 
in the sincerity with which they are enforced. She reproaches herself 
Oy turns for not doing him sufficient justice, and for submitting to 
him ‘too much; for ridiculing his standards, and for suppressing her own 
Judgment into conformity with theth. Their day’s experience resolves 
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itself in her memory into the degrees of mutual understanding which 
-it seems to have evoked; and any sudden attempt to weigh it on its owm 
merits produces incongruous results. Thisis a specimen of them. 
“ Well, Kitty,” says Mrs. Ellison, “ youve had a nice walk, haven’t | 
you?” “Oh yes, very nice. That is, the first part of it wasnt very 
nice; but after a while we reached an old church in the Lower Town— 
swhick was very interesiing—and then we appeared to cheer up and take 
.a.new start.” “ Well,” asked the Colonel,“ what did you find so interesting ` 
at that old church?”  “ Why, there was a baby’s funeral; and an old 
woman, perfectly crushed by some trouble or other, praying before an altar, 
-and”’—the Colonel is a-wag, and he breaks in, “It seems to take very 
| tittle to cheer you up. All you ask of your fellow-beings is a heart- 
breaking bereavement and a religious agony, and you are Hvely at once. 
‘Some people might require human sacrifices, but you don’t.’ And Kitty 
‘makes no more communications. One day, however, Arbuton saves her 
life. A bulldog: flies at her, and. he receives the shock on himself, with ` 
-a calm courage only chequered by a characteristic disgust at the soiling 
of his coat. They are very near to each other from that time.- The 
‚offer is made at first inopportunely, and, in a somewhat lordly manner ; 
and Kitty demands time-for reflection. It is renewed a day later, and 
with a warmth so great, gnd for the moment so genuine, that she is 
‚conquered by it; but they have met once more on what was to be the 
neutral.ground of an excursion, and an incident which connects itself 
‘with it reals his fate and hers in ‘the impending “ordeal.” She has ~ 
determined that no shadow of delusion shall cloud his view of the 
case; and it seems a fit supplement to her verbal confessions that he 
“should see her in the home-made dress with which she started on her 
journey, but.which has long been relieved or superseded by the contents 
‘of her cousin’s wardrobe ; and no:argument has availed to dissuade her 
from wearing it on this decisive ‘day. Mr. Howells thinks his female 
readers may ridicule so small a sacrifice to truth, and takes some pains. 
to convince them that -it -is much’ greater than it appears. He would 
© do better to plead his heroine’s ignorance as an excuse for her offending 
the eye of the man who loved her by what*was.a sacrifice of truth. A 
woman who dresses dowdily when she might do-otherwise shows a want 
of taste far deeper than is involved in that particular fact; and when 
Kitty put on a dress which she knew was dowdy, and would never have 
occasion to wedt again, sh’ put on a bad taste which was not her own, 
besides a personal disfigurement which was superfluous. To Mr. 
Arbuton’s credit, however, it needed the eyes of another person to show , 
him the transformation. 
. The now betrothed pair have outstripped their chaperons, and are 
waiting for them in front of the inn from which the excursion has been 
made. They are laughing over some allusion to Uncle Jack. Part of 
the scene which followa must be told in the author’s words:— 
. “She checked her merriment a moment to take note of two Indies who were 
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coming up the path towards the porch where she was sitting. Mr. Arbuton did 
not see them. ‘The ladies mounted the steps, and turned slowly and languidly to 
survey the company, But at sight of Mr. Arbuton, one of them advanced 
directly towards him, with exclamations, of surprise and pleasure, and-le with a 
stupefied face and a mechanical movement turned to meet her. She was a lady 
of more than middle age, dressed with certain personal audacities of colour and 
shape, rather than over dressed, and she thrust forward, in expression of her 
amazement, a very small hand, wonderfully wellgloved; hor manner was full 
of the anxiety of a woman who had fonght lid for a high place in society, and 
yet quggested a Intent hatred of people who, in yielding to her, had made success 
bitter and humiliating. 
_ “Her companion was a young and very handsome girl, exquisitely dreased, and 
Just so far within the fashion as to show her already a mistress of style. But it 
was not the vivid New York stylishness. A peculiar restraint of line, an effect 
of lady-like concession to the ruling mode, a temperance of ornament, marked the 
whole array, and stamped it with the unmistakable character of Boston. Her 
clear tints of lip and cheek and eye were incomparable; her blond hair gave 
weight to the poise of her delicate head by its rich and decent masses, She had a 
look of independent innocence, an angelicexpreesion of extremely nice young fellow 
blending with a subtle maidenly charm. She indicated her surprise at seeing 
Mr. Arbuton by pressing the point of her sun-umbrella somewhat nervous! 
upon the floor, and blushing a very little. Then she gave him her hand wi 
friendly frankness, and smiled dazzlingly upon him, while the elder hailed him 
with effusive assertion of familiar acquaintance, heaping him with greetings and 
flatteries and cries of pleasure. 

“í Oh dear!’ sighed Kitty, ‘ these are old friends of his; and will I have to 
know them? Perhaps it’s best to begin at once, though,’ she thought. 

“But he made no movement towards her where she sat. The ladies began to 
walk up and down, and he with them. As they passed her, he did not seem to 
see her.” ` 


The elder woman monopolizes the conversation. She talks of joint 
acquaintances whom she has just parted with here or there. Declares 
the “ mountains are horribly full; ” but “ the continent is so common, 
you can’t run over there any more.” f i 


“Whenever they walked towards Kitty, this woman, whose quick eye had de- 
tected AIr. Arbuton at her side as she came up to the inn, bent upon the young 
girl’s face a stare of insolent curiosity, yet with a front of such impassive cold- 
. Deas that to another ahe might not have seemed aware of her presence. Kitty 
shuddered at the thought of being made acquainted with her; then she remem- 
bered, ‘Why, how stupid I am! Of course a gentleman can’t introduce ladies; 
and the only thing for him to do is to excuse himself to them as soon as he can 
without rudeness, and come back to me.’ But none the less she felt helpless and 
deserted.” 


The young girl meanwhile has given her a glance ôf not unkindly 
interest. 


“ Still the three walked up and down with Kitty, and still she made his peace 
with herself: ‘ He is embarrassed ; he can't come to me at once; but he will, of 
course. 

“The elder of his companions talked on in her loud voice of this thing and that, 
of her summer, and of the people she had met, and of their places and yachts and 
horses, and all the splendours of their keeping,—talk which Kitty’s aching sense 
sometimes caught by fragments, and sometimes in full. The lady used a slang 
of deprecation and apology for having. come to such a queer resort as Quebec, and 
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raised her brows when Mr. Arbuton reluctantly owned how long he had been 
there. 
` ue Ab, ah!’ she said briskly, bringing the group to a stand-still while she 
(poke, ‘ one doesn’t stay in a slow Canadian city a whole month for the love of 
de place. Come, Mr. Arbuton, is she English or French?’ 

“ Kitty’s heart beat thickly, and rhe whispered to herself, ‘ Ob, now |—now he 
surely must do something.’ 

“Or, perhaps,’ continued his tormentor, ‘she's some fair fallow- wanderer in 
these Canadian wildaą—some pretty companion of voyage.’ 

“Mr. Arbuton gave a kind of start at this, like one thrilled for one instant with 
a sublime impulse. He cast a quick, stealthy look at Kitty, and then ns 
suddenly withdrew his glance. What had happened to her who was usually 
dressed go prettily? .... 

“She saw whatever purpose towards herself was in his eyes, flicker and die 
out as they fell from hers. Then she sat alone while they three walked up and 
down, up and down, and the akirts of the ladies-brushed her garments in passing.” 


He is requested to see them to their carriage; and the hope 
stirs in Kitty’s mind that he will:speak to her before going. He only 
throws her a look which may mean “ appeal,’ “deprecation,” or “ re- 


assurance,” but is after all a look ouly. He returns as quickly as ` 


possible, but the harm is done. 

We need not pause to ask ourselves what kind of Englishman | or 
American either would on any emergency disown a reputable acquaintance 
with the woman whom he had intended to marry, and had still apparently 
no desire to repudiate, when the scantiest form of polite introduction 
was. all that the occasion required. We are dealing with a character of 
mixed manliness and cowardice for the possibility of which we must take 
Mr. Howells’ word ; and it might not be unnatural that the girl’s changed 
appearance, borne in on him in the excitement of that particular moment, 
should suggest some connection between herself and her antecedents, of 
which until then he had been unaware; still less so that the tinge of 


. plebeianism which Kitty certainly possessed should gain colour in the 


calmly refined atmosphere exhaled by the younger of the two women 
with whom she stood compared. But she was not tried by the standard 
of the younger woman, who was a lady; but by that of the older, who 
was not; whose vulgarity was as patent as it was profound; and we 
find ourselves echoing Kitty’s wonder that the two should be “ there” 
together ; or rather, we find ourselves wondering how the two could be 


` representatives of the same world, and that world Mr. Arbuton’s; how 


the verdict of that world which, if judged by him, is as fastidious ds 
it is conventiondl, could be embodied in a woman risen from the ranks, 
and’ who unites the style of a third-rate actress with the spirit of a 
parvenu. Mr. Howells answer sthis question by saying “ that society 
cannot really make distinctions between fine and coarse, and could not 
have given her (Kitty) a reason for their association ;”? and here we take 
leave to differ with him. Society does not distingwish by tests external — 
to itself, because it is'an organism and ‘not an individual; but being an 
organism and not -au individual, it carries its tests within itself, and 


„accepts or rejects in’ conformity with them. A’ society organised ‘by 
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community of “birth” rejects the low-born. A society founded on 
` community of intellect rejects the unintellectual. A society organised 
on the shallower basis of common interest or amusement may unite many 
otherwise heterogeneous elements, but it does not on that account con- 
fase them ; and when it brings fine and coarse together, both it and 
they can give the reason of their association. Mr. Arbuton knows that 
he has acted like a snob; at least, felt like one; and is too habitually 
truthful to attempt to conceal it from himself or deny it to Kitty, 
though he also feels that the love he is losing by it “ has become dearer 
to him than life;” but no words of honest self-abasement force them- 
selves to his lips. He does not tell her that the false gentleman in him 
is shamed out of existence, and that the better man who has emerged 
from the trial implores her sympathy and support. A nature strong 
enough to rebound from such a fall would perhaps never have incurred 
it. The shame which he cannot surmount creates a barrier between 
them, and she will not help him to pull it down. “ Of,” she exclaims, 
cit isn’t what youve done, but what you are, and what I am, thats the 
great trouble! I could easily forgive. whats happened—if you asked 
it;” but we are sure that she would not forgive. They both know 
that her dress has turned the scale; and though during her ordeal she 
has felt that it made her look like a “ milkmaid,” this does not dis- 
pose her to mercy. She persists in declaring that the engagement is 
atan end. Her manner reawakens the self-respecting gentleman in Mr. 
Arbuton, and after uttering some promises and remonstrances which 
come more from his head than from his heart, he takes refuge in a 
formal apology, which she cuts short by a little “ final stab of dismissal.” 
He goes, and our impression of the “best people” in Boston remains 
as inconclusive as before. 

That the story is inconclusive as to the question involved in it 
detracts in no way from its interest or from its truth. It even adds 
to them. Our theories of life are derived from- the comparison of 
many experiences, of which no one entirely squares with them; and 
the dramatic force of a narrative is generally in inverse proportion to 
its abstract result. We combat Mr. Howells’ opinions not as expressed 
by his narrative, but as stated in it. No scene could be more vividly 
real than that which we have been compelled to criticise; and it is as 
vividly reproduced in: Kitty’s words, when she tells her cousins what 
insight came to her with the tension of those few mments, and how 
she was lifted into a double state of existence, the one absorbed by her 
own suffering, the other full of humorous pity for the man who was 
inflicting it, and whose embarrassment was as painful as it was ridicu- 
lous. The pith of the situation lies, indeed, in its anomalies. If both 
Boston women had been of the social calibre of the younger, its diffi- 
culties would have vanished ; if they had both been ordinarily well-bred, 
the crisis would have been postponed. In the one case, Kitty’s intro- 
duction to her new world might have been almost a triumph; in the 
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other, she might have been ignored with a passive civility, which was at 


least no humiliation. It probably required the kind of person whom: 


the author.has chosen both to paralyse what slender-courage Mr. Arbuton 
possessed, and to give the worst effect to its paralysis. It required, in 


short, a false test to do in the given time the work of a real one. Life - 


itself is not logic to those who live it; and Kitty’s story is never more 
sadly natural than when she goes home between tears and laughter to 
assimilate her too sudden experience, and to cope with the old problem 
- of ends and beginnings, which no laying and relaying of memory’s puzzle 
will weave into a continuous pattern. When kind, foolish cousin 
Fanny tries to comfort herself for Kitty’s disenchantment by thinking 


that a lingering fancy for guch a man would have been.a worse thing ~ 


to carry away, her husband’s rough common sense retorts in these 
words :—* If you think it’s well for such a girl as Kitty to find out that 


a man who has had the best that the world can give, and has really some f 


Jine qualities of his own, can be such a poor devil after all, then I don’t. 

She may be the wiser for it, but you know she won't be the happier.” And 
"we agree ‘with’ him even to the extent of doubting whether the know- 
ledge which brings so much perplexity can bring wisdom. She will 
go through every phase of irritation against her lover, and, of anger 


with herself. She will condemn him for being cowardly-; herself -for ` 


having been hard. She will be alternately convinced that she was right 
to let him go, that she was wrong to forsake him; that she has escaped 
a life’s misery; that she has thrown away what might at least have 
become a life’s happiness. She will shake off the phantoms of what 
might have been only to discover that there is no longer the same 
reality in what is; and that having learned to despise Mr. Arbuton’s 


world, she is no Jonger satisfied with her own. Time alono will show | 


what manner of woman the trial has brought forth. 

Colonel and Mrs. Ellison prove throughout the kindest of chapgronéa, 
, and also the most uvsafe; for the one sees nothing that is not forced 
upon him, and the other is always involved in the depths of her own 
penetration ; and they have a friendly contempt for each other’s intelli- 
gence, which prevents mutual correction. “Cousin Dick promotes the 
intimacy.with Mr. Arbuton through the simple good-nature which sees 
no difference between “Boston,” as he calls him, and any other man; 
and cousin Fanny assists it, because she does see a difference, and is 
the more delighted to throw the means of conquering him in Kitty’s 
way. She resigns herself cheerfully to the effects of a sprained ankle, 
because they will allow her to live in a dressing-gown, and lend Kitty. 
all her best things, though these effects present themselves to her mind 
under a gloomy alternative with which the experience of various friends 
has supplied her. Either, she says, it will be one of those cases in 
which the ankle swells-up, and a person “can’t put their foot to the 
ground for weeks,” or there will be no swelling, and then there may be 
eee internal ; and she lies on her sofa helping to plan expeditions, 
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and to deck Kitty for them, and fishing anxiously for news of them 
when she returns. In all this she is actuated by a love of “ abstract 
matrimony” by no means equal to its possible results; and when Mr. 
Arbuton has brought himself to the proposing point—it would be unjust 
to such innocent manceuvring to say been broughi—she has no desire 
that Kitty should marry him against her will, but objects strongly to 
her being so foolish as to refuse him, or such a flirt as to postpone her 
answer. When, however, the end has come, and ideal match-making 
has borne its fruits of real sorrow, her sympathy rises into understand- 
ing, and for once she shows herself wise as well as kind. The group of 
characters is completed by an English family which appears on the 
Saguenay boat, but does not accompany us beyond it. It consists of a 
man and two women, apparently his wife and sister. Two of them sing 
divinely, and thus suggest the idea that they are professional. But 
they are ill-dressed, good-natured, and stupid, as only the British 
Philistine can be, and wo wince a little under the truth of the sarcasm, 
when Mr. Howells makes one of the trio say some very trite thing 
“with that air of uttering a novelty which the English cast about their 
commonplaces.” Perhaps he overshoots the mark when they discover 
that they- have waited for the Montreal steamer and breakfast only to 
receive one passenger, and an impatient exclamation from the same person 
is met by a “Hush, Edith! its an Englishman.” Whereupon “they all three 
mutely recognised the right of an Englishman to stop not only the boat, 
but the whole solar sysiem, if his ticket entitled him to a passage on any 
particular planet, while Mr. Miles Arbuton, of Boston, Massachusetis, 
passed at his ease from one vessel to the other.” 

In the comedy called “Out of the Question” the social conditions 
are reversed; the hero being “ nobody,” the heroine a young lady of 
fashion; and love carries the day. But the difference does not end 
here. “A Chance Acquaintance” ridicules social prejudice in the 
person of ‘conventional ladies and gentlemen. “Out of the Question 2 
makes the trne lady and gentleman disclaim it. The genuine refine- 
ment of the Bellingham family shows that the author’s satire is not 
directed against society in general, but against Boston society in par- 
ticular; and his protest against social distinctions reduces itself to the 
one eloquent fact that Mr. Blake, whose antecedents are obscure, and 
whose occupation has been that of a mere working engineer, is, or is 
meant to be, as refined as they are. The obstacles to his marrying 
Miss Bellingham are rather argued away than overcome. The ac- 
- quaintance begins in a stage-coach, and the dilemma declares itself from 
the beginning; for Mr. Blake’s conduct throughout the journey is a 
pattern of chivalry, while he betrays such an absence of “ social per- 
spective,” and therefore of social experience,-that to continue knowing 
him seems impossible. Unfortunately, he and Miss Bellingham have 
fallen in love almost at first sight ; and when the numerous services he 
has rendered to her and to her party are crowned by his rescuing her 
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from tramps in the Ponkwasset woods, and getting a broken wrist in 
the act, social perspective is cast to the winds. ‘He is supported back 
to the inn where he had surrendered his room for Mrs. Bellingham’s 
convenience; and after a proper amount of delay and cross purpose, 
the young people arrive at a complete understanding with each other. 
‘The lady remonstrates with her daughter. She reminds her that every- 
one becomes part of the circumstances of his life; that no one can 
shake them off. Mr. Blake is amiable and charming, but he has done 
coarse work and had common associations, and he muif be in some 
degree coarsened by them. She says everything that could be sug- 
gested by womanly feeling, and by masculine good sense. Her argu- 
ments have only the one defect of being inapplicable. Mr. Blake is 
° not coarsened by his engine-room work, and they have both had every 
opportunity of finding this out. Mrs. Bellingham slides insensibly from - 
facts to impressions, from what the man is to what people may be 
excused for thinking him; and on this ground her daughter is much 
more ready to meet her. Miss Leslie has no belief in the laws of | 
association, but she has a great belief in the verdict of society ; and the 
vision of a husband who has spent his days with shirt-sleeves rolled 
up and a wad of greasy cotton in his hand, and who is also known to 
have done so, seems for a moment more than she can bear. But the 
weakness is only scored to the account of her lover’s superiority, and 
his position, hitherto strong, becomes impregnable. Meanwhile, the 
brother has been sent for to reason with Mr. Blake, and a sceno of the 
most comic perplexity ensues. Mr. Charles Bellingham is one of those 
simple-hearted gentlemen to whom it is “ out of the question” that a 
-social nobody ehould marry his sister, but intensely disagreeable to be 
obliged to tell him so, especially when the nobody is by all accounts a 
fine fellow, and his sister is fond of him; and the unpleasantness is 
_ doubled by the discovery that the man who rescued his sister is the 
same who saved him from drowning many years ago. This does not 
make him eligible, but it makes it the more difficult to prove to him 
that he is not; and he appeals to Blake’s <chivalry to spare him the 
awkwardness of doing so, and see how the matter stands for himself. 
But Blake will not see it. He will not accept his dismissal, still less 
meet it half way. Mr. Bellingham, in his despair, falls back on the 
narrowness of women, their European ideas, their subjection to habit 
and tradition, th8 certainty that his sister would suffer from being dis- 
placed. In a blundering way he says, as his mother has said, eractly 
the right thing. Mr. Blake remains immovable, and we must own that 
in this respect he does not quite show the insight and the feeling of a 
gentleman. Miss Bellingham has accepted him. She may retain or 
' dismiss him.` The case is in her hands. The situation is becoming 
desperate, when the rest of the family appear, and Mr. Charles is 
- rewarded for his fruitless “ diplomacy ” by finding that no one really 
expected him to exert it. His adversary triumphs at all points, and he 
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is thankful to be forgiven his interference, and depart by the afternoon 
coach, which has been Mr. Blake’s threatened rosource in more than 
one critical moment. Some idea that the “ question” has been begged 
does, however, assert itself in the last scene, and is disposed of in the 
following manner :— ; 

“ Bellingham: . . . . The question is, if Blake were merely a 
gentleman somewhat at odds with his history, associations, and occupation, 
and not also our benefactor and preserver-in so many toays,—whether we 
should be so ready to—ah—” . .. . Leslie passionately asserts her dis- 
interestedness, and Blake nobly declares that to doubt it is “ out of the 
question.” But Mrs. Bellingham has observed, “ Charles, dear, I think 
il is unnecessary to enter inio these painful minulie.’ And Aunt Kate, 
Mrs. Murray, has replied to her nephew's query by the words—“ I feel 
bound to say that I know we should not.” 

Aunt Kate is disagreeably conservative, but this does not prevent her 
being occasionally right ; and though we object to the double rescue as a 
dramatic device, we see no reason why its logical consequences should 
be disclaimed, or why Mr. Blake, who has only his own merits to stand 
upon, should feel dishonoured by a remembrance id which admiring 
gratitude and grateful admiration are convertible terms. The real 
begging of the question is this: that its difficulties are supposed to be 
solved by a case which does not contain them. Mr. Blake is, in the 
main, a gentleman in spite of his history and occupation, because he is 
“at odds’ with them; and the more a gentleman on that account. 


But it remains to be asked whether men are at odds with their history — 


and occupation, unless by an exception to the rule which au American 
must acknowledge, and to which an Englishman would be the first to 
do justice. Mr. Howells has defended both views with a subtlety 
which commits him to neither; and the question is further postponed 
in the person of the hero, who appears, from what is not said about 
him, to have risen from the ranks, and from what is, to be simply a 
well-bred man with a practical devotion for science; but we think his 
meaning is legible between the lines. He believes that men are not 
at odds with their lives;*but he also believes that the life of a work- 
ing man need not prevent his being a gentleman; and we cannot 
disregard what seems to us a grave confusion of truth and error, 
even when it meets us in so graceful and so humorous a form. It-is true 
that the ungentleness of manual labour lies greatly # those who per- 
form it, and that if at any particular moment every working engineer 
in the kingdom were a cultivated man, the profession would be, for the 
moment, “ gentlemanly.” But it is no less true that every occupation 
has its standard, both of mental and personal training, and discourages 
whatever exceeds this standard by the fact of never calling it into play; 
and that the mental culture and personal refinement which may be 
carried into an engine-room, are very unlikely to be carried ont of it, 
though the finding them there in various stages of survival may retard 
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their extinction. And as with the mental and bodily habits, so also 
with the moral. Theoretic morality is the same for all claasea ; but the: 
life of labour puts a premium on one set of virtues, and the life of 
leisure on another. “ An improved society may modify these facts, but 
it cannot sweep them away; and to treat the facts of life-as if they 
were prejudices, and could be swept away, does not-tend to improvement. + 
This is one of the cases in which dramatic OVRE more saly impedes 
_ the cause of truth than it assists it. : 
“The Lady of the Aroostook,” ahaha in 1879, is the author’s 
latest work, and in various respects deserves to be so. It has much, 
however, in common with those which we have just discussed, and we 
venture on that account to place it in the same group with them. The 
*story of the South Bradficld young lady, who finds herself through a 


. complicated mistake the only female on board the Aroostook, sailing 


from Boston to "Trieste, reminds: us of “A Chance Acquaintance ;” 
but her Boston fellow-traveller, Mr. Staniford, is unaffectedly a gentle- 
man, whom moreover the necessity of making his fortune has freed 
from conventional ties; while Miss Lydia Blood, though socially his 
inferior, has a puritan reserve of manner which, at least, does not 


_ jar on the conventional. It is true she seems absurdly unaware that 


her position on the ship is irregular, and she has a way of exclaiming, 
“I want to know,” where others would say, “really,” or “you don’t 
say so;” and Mr. Staniford repeats Mr. Arbuton in the spirit, if 
not in the letter, in his impatient comments on this very “ American” 
experience. But he ends by loving and-marrying the “ American” girl. 
His early irritation at her presence is an excellent device for provoking 
the curiosity which is generally the beginning of interest ;.-and the - 
slender amusements of the voyage, its small frictions and jealousies, and 
its desultory talk, are contrived with equal’skill to develop this feeling 
and define.the various characters which they bring into play. Staniford 
and his friend Dunham exhibit only the -natural differences which may 
subsist between well-bred and well-prmcipled men of the same social - 
grade; but the third passenger, Hicks, is-a young scamp who gets drunk 
‘as soon as the'landing at a European port supplies the opportunity, 


` and though he is harmless enough till that moment, the mistrust which 


he inspires from the first has a disturbing effect on the situation. 
Staniford is above all alarmed lest he should play the “ enfant terrible” 
in his tipsiness, sħd betray to Miss Blodd the observations to which her 
first appearance gave rise; and though his only offence in this direction 
is a hiccupped asseveration that “a lady is a lady under all circum- ` 
stances,” he edges him away from her- with a persistence which is too 
much for his good temper, and a scuffle ensues in which Hicks topples 
himself overboard, and his opponent, too romantically, jumps after him 
and saves him. On the whole, however, his misdemeanours have a aly 
drollery about them, which reminds us more of naughtiness! than of 
vice ;}and-Mr.’ Howells has accomplished the difficult task-of suggesting 
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the worst risks of his heroine’s unprotected journey without placing 
them in too real a form. The young lady appears to us individually 
well able to take care of herself. She has a self-reliance which is quite 
as much that of hardness as of innocence; and the little egotisms of 
her age and sex rather heighten than subdue the uncompromising quality 
which asserts itself in all her words and deeds. Still she has her 
attractions. Her directness, her truthfulness, her very want of conver- 
sational resource or subterfuge, give an insight into her being which 
conveys an idea of originality, and in some degree falfils it. She, too, 
is fast: falling in love, and her feelings possess the vehicle of a mag- 
” nificent voice, which forms one motive of her voyage to Europe, and is 
part of the higher endowment of her father’s family; her conquest of 
Mr, Staniford would in short be only a fair illustration of the mystery of 
passion, if the author had not added to the “slim grace” of her 
“ American girlhood” a decided and southern beauty which leaves no 
mystery in the case at all. The most amusing and most instructive 
part of Lydia Blood’s experiences is that which introduces us to 
“Grandfather” and “ Aunt Maria,’ and the Massachusetts farm-house 
` which is her maternal home. A generation of English caricaturists 
could not discover more Yankeeisms of tone and language than are here 
collected in a description which has not a tinge of caricature ; nor could 
any mind, not enlightened by sympathy as well as by knowledge, do 
justice to the genuine human tenderness which may leaven the sordid 
simplicity and the Spartan self-repression of this New England life. The 
conversations in which Deacon Latham takes part, in a nasal treble 
which seems to copy the locust as it shrills in the maple-tree in the yard, 
are too full of pathetic quaintness to justify any partial quotation; but 
the practical side of his daughter’s philosophy is fairly epitomized in her 
closing words, spoken when Lydia has returned home with a husband who 
was, in all respects but that of fortune, one of the partis of Boston. 

“c Wel, began Mis Maria. She paused, as if she had been hurried too far 
by her feelings, and ought to give them a check before proceeding. ‘ Well, I 
don’t presume you'd notice it, but she’s gota spot on her silk, so'ta whole 
breadth’s got to come out, and be let in again bottomside up. I guess there's a 

of ’em for carelessness.’ She waited a moment before continuing: ‘I 
d'know as I like to see a husband puttin’ his arm round his wife, oven when he 
don’t suppose anyone's lookin’; but I d’know but what it’s natural too, But it’s 
one comfort to see ’t she aint the least mite silly about Aim. He's dreadful 
freckled.’ Miss Maria again paused thoughtfully, while her father burnt his 
fingers on tho stove for the Inst time, and fook them definitively an ‘I don’t 
say but what he talked well enough, as far forth as talkin’ goes; . Goodlow 
said at the door't he didn’t know 's he ever passed many such evenin’s since he'd 
been in South Bradfield, and I d'know as J have. . I presume he has his faults; 
we ain't any of us perfect; but he doos seem terribly wrapped up in Lyddy. I 
don't say but what he'll make her a good husband, if she must hawe one. I don’t 
sup but what people might think, as you may say, ’t nhe’d made ont pretty 
well; and if Lyddy's suited, I d’know as anybody else has got any call tobe 
over particular.’ ” 

Aunt Josephine, Mrs. Erwin, is as complete a contrast to Aunt 
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Maria as is life in Venice to life in South Bradfield, where there are no 
young men, and, counting by gravestones, three times as many buried 
inhabitants as unburied; but her caressing kindness meets with little 
response from her brother’s child, who is unused to demonstrations 
of this kind, and judges them in connection with the greater religious 
laxity which her conduct betrays ; and she has also the thankless task 
of informing her that continental mo1als condone only the reality, 
never the appearance of what is wrong, and that her unchaperoned 
voyage in the Aroostook has been the one unpardonable sin. With 
what angry shame and pain this new knowledge reacts on the remem- 
brance of her courtship, and an unexplained delay in its completion, 
needs scarcely be told; and the delicate humour with which Mrs. 
Erwin and her Anglo-Indian husband are drawn must be studied in the 
authors own words. But these two personages like others of Mr. 
Howells’, are less agreeable to the English reader from a national than 
from a dramatic point of view; for Mrs. Erwin entertains a hot hatred 
for the English, based chiefly on distorted facts; and our countrymen 
are not better treated in the person of Mr. Erwin, a foolish, amiable 
man, whose goodness is imputed to him as a foreignised Englishman, while 
his mental mediocrity has a thoroughly British stamp. 

It may be urged that in thus employing the peculiarities of the English 
character as foils to what he naturally regards as the higher or more 
genial qualities of his own nation, Mr. Howells does only what is 
sanctioned by the practice of both, and that we have no right to resent 
it. We have certainly the less right to resent it in his case that we do 
not in that of Mr. Henry James, whose experience of England has 
been more direct than his, while his social and intellectual qualities 

- must have brought him into contact with everything that is beat in 
English life. There is an obvious temptation for the novelists of either 
country to borrow from the other those types of character which at 
once supplement their own and: increase their effect; and the two 
nations may think themselves justified in making capital of each other's 
absurdities, with the understanding that they do not spare their own, 
and that a fund of common amusement’is to be derived from them. 
Such a compact does tacitly exist with Mr. James, and may be 
imagined as existing with Mr. Howells, who has not invented a Daisy 
Miller or a Miranda Hope, but whose portrait of the British ‘Philistine 
is as free frorf ill-nature (and still freer from exaggeration) as the 
modified Lord Dundrearys which Mr. James has givea us in Lord 
Lambeth and the Honourable Augustus Lovelock. But neither inter- 
national sympathy nor international justice can be promoted by a` 
system which ignores our neighbour’s merits, and gives prominence to 
his faults, however impartially those faults may be drawn; and it would 
be worthier of the genius of both nations to abolish such a system, 
than merely to palliate its effects. It is moreover to America that we 
look for the first step in this direction, for she knows us better than 
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we know her; and her satire is more unjust than ours, because it is 
more true. Our typical American is a conventional being made up of 
tricks of manner and oddities of expression gleaned on Atlantic 
steamers and in European hotels. Our fancy never reaches the heart 
of American life; it may be to our shame that it never tries to do so. 
But American fancy does reach the heart of ours. It lays bare our 
middle-class stupidity ; our aristocratic silliness ; the intellectual common- 
place so closely intertwined with the roots of our moral being ; and in 
doing this, and this only, it discredits the traditions of social and moral’ 
culture which our very commonplaces represent ; it discredits an ideal 
which its large: and original powers should at least help us to sustain— 
that of the gentleman, or perfect social man; the ideal of a character e 
which is sometimes inborn like genius, but as such is even rarer; which 
one lifetime cannot create, nor intellect give, nor foolishness quite take 
away; to which democratic America may yet do honour, but which 
constitutional England is doing her best to trample out through the 
alternate majorities of her mob-rule. This ideal is not perhaps to 
be sought among those elder sons of our Conservative nobility, for 
whom knowledge has the smallest rewards and ignorance the greatest 
snares, any more than we can seek it among the ranks of the 
English Philistine, or the pseudo-English prig. We admit that Lord 
Lambeth is a portrait, although a caricature ; and that a Staniford or even 
a Dunham would fill his place much better. But we disagree with the 
author of Staniford and Dunham in the idea that such men are true 
gentlemen in spite of birth and breeding, rather than in consequence 
of it; and we claim for many of the least- intelligent “and least pro- 
gressive of Lord Lambeth’s class, a belief in duty, which may be lost in 
the possession of privilege, but is never gained in the struggle for rights ; 
a simplicity only taught by luxury; and a courage in danger or priva- 
tion, perhaps best acquired in the habitual immunity from them. We 
believe that Mr. James accepts our social perspective, though for 
dramatic purposes he may pretend that he does not. Closer observa- 
tion and prolonged reflection, will perhaps induce Mr. Howells to do 
this also. 

We turn with pleasure from these vexed social questions to the purely 
artistic and human interest of “ A Foregone Conclusion,” the history of a 
month’s stay in Venice, which was reprinted from the Atlantic 
Monthly a year after “A Chance Acquaintance.” The attraction of 
this sketch as a character study is chiefly due to the differing national 
elements which it calls into play ; but it owes less to plot or incident 
than any other of the author’s works. Its personages are an American 
mother and daughter, Mrs. and Miss Vervain ; Ferris, American Consul ;. 
and a Venetian priest. The two men originally unknown to the ladies 
and to each other, : 

Don Ippolito is young, solitary, a stranger to the usual habits of 
his class; and at the time of his introduction to us his whole heart is 
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wrapped up in painting and ‘mechanical science, to which he devotes 
not only all the time he can spare, but all the money which a more 
than Italian frugality enables him to scrape together. Unfortunately 
he is both ignorant and unpractical; and, though his labours show | 
considerable ingenuity, they are all marred, more or less, by a want of 
theoretical knowledge, and even of common sense. The story opens 
with his seeking Ferris, as American consul, and submitting to him 
the model of a ‘breech-loading cannon of ultra-murderous properties, 
which he proposes to sell to the United States, then at war, as he 
imagines, with the Spaniards of South America. The instrument is 
indeed destructive, but of a nature to destroy those who employ it, as 
well as those against whom it is directed. The hard-headed American 
at once detects the flaw in both the work and the workman, but he 
consents to visit him at his home, which. is studio and workshop at 
the same time, and he reads there so touching a story of patient self-. 
denial and abortive endeavour, that all his good nature is aroused. 
Mrs. Vervain, who has the largest possible idea of a consul’s duties, 
and the smallest of the value of any man’s time, has desired him 
to find an Italian master for her daughter; and, though he has all the 
_ Anglo-Saxon mistrust of the priestly character, and a consequent mis- 
giving as to the results of such an arrangement, he offers ‘the post 
to Don Ippolito. It is thankfully. accepted, for the poor priest is 
accustomed to teaching, and his finances are at a very low ebb. The 
lady’s hospitality makes him virtually a member of her household, and 
his starved, but still sensitive, nature is suddenly plunged into the 
temptations of a material luxury. which he has never known, and a form 
of womanly charm against which he has not learned to be on his guard. 
Mrs. Vervain, a semi-invalid, is kindly graceful and unaffected, with 
the intellect of a child, the habits of a Bohemian, and the manners of 
a perfect woman of the world-; bat her daughtér Florida, whose name 
—and perhaps in some degree her temperament—in derived from’ her 
southern birthplace, is a creature of another mould. With ‘all the 
ignorance of her seventeen years, she is as earnest as her mother is 
frivolous, and though she is above the narrowness of convention, her 
. unguided life craves the support of conventional rules, which Mrs. Ver- 
vain is too harmless to require, and toa foolish to appreciate. ` Her 
manner has sgmething at once vehement and repressed, and denotes 
both the senge of weakness and the power of protecting. The maternal 
element seems, indeed, to prevail in her dawning womanhood, and ‘to 
` utter itself in her already massive beauty; and she watches over her own 
mother with an angry tenderness which at once rebukes her follies and 
defies others to do so. She will love Ferris in the course of nature, 
and for masculine qualities which she at first dislikes, and perbaps will 
never understand. She meets Don Ippolito with a sympathetic kind- 
ness ‘which he does not mistake, but which insures his subjugation. 
Florida Vervain is not only a revelation of love to the young priest: 
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she becomes a challenge to the higher life. She awakens in him, if 
only for a short time, the latent ideal of trath. They talk of religion, 
and a few such questions as only the Protestant understanding sug- 
gests, elicit from him the fact that he is a sceptic, and that his 
ministry is therefore a deception, of the extent of which be has until 
then been unaware. She entreats him to quit the priesthood, to 
accompany her and her mother to America, and to begin life there 
honestly and anew. For the first time in his experience love and 
virtue appear one. He consents. They are on the eve of starting; 
but his new-born conscience compels him to own his passion, and to 
tell her that the new life means nothing to him but the hope of its 
being accepted and returned. Then only does she understand what 
she has done. She tells him what he has, already guessed—that her 
heart belongs to another man. He bids her farewell—“‘ He will live 
and die a priest.” Her heart is torn by the despair which seems her 
work, and she parts from him with an outbreak of pitying, half- 
maternal tenderness which an unseen and unintentional spectator mis- 
takes for love. Don Ippolito goes home to take a fever and die. 
Ferris slinks away to hide his disappointment and put two years 
between himself and happiness; but some weeks later he is summoned 
to the priest’s bedside to hear that he is convalescent, that the Church 
has consoled him, and that he only awaits his returning health to 
pledge himself irrevocably to her service—to learn the secret of Miss 
Vervain’s love, and to receive from him whose life it would have saved, 
the kiss on both cheeks of Italian blessing and farewell. The day after, 
Don Ippolito is dead. 

The contrast of the Saxon and the Latin nature is made even more 
apparent through Ferris than through Miss Vervain ; for'in this case 
the difference of sex is a bond of union. Don Ippolito has more in 
him of the woman than of the man. He has the simplicity which dis- 
poses ‘to trust, and is consistent with a life of untruth. Ferris has the 
habit of truth which creates mistrust, and is often baffled by simplicity. 
One has the devotion of love, the other can sacrifice himself to duty. 
One has the insight of imagitfation, the other its prejudices; and Ferris’s 
imagination is beset by a prejudice which may have inspired the title of 
the book, and would atleast have justified it It is his fixed idea that 
no priest can be quite free from duplicity, least of all a Venetian; be- 
cause duplicity is the result of suppression, and the Venetian priest is a 
suppressed Italian as well as a suppressed man. Everything he sees of 
Don Ippolito, and everything he hears, seems to establish the singleness 
of his heart, and the transparent purity of his life; but nothing will 
quite convince him that his being does not contain some sinister depths, 
or some lurking shadows, which a closer observation must reveal. The 
‘delusion is its own punishment. He paints the priest’s portrait and 
misses the true face in the pursuit of an imaginary expression which 
only recoils upon his work in a character of “weak hardness” and 
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“ provoking superficiality” He too is in love with Miss Vervain, and 
the sense of rivalry is embittered by mistrust of the rival whom she may 
prefer, and whom he believes to be unworthy. He doubts even the 
words which tell him she is his; and when their sincerity has received 
the seal of death, his heart softens towards him who spoke them, but- 
his mistrust only assumes another form. Don Ippolito was a true man, 
but a dreamer. He deceived others because he deceived himself. It 
is in this spirit that he discusses him with Florida when time and 
circumstances have brought them again together. If his conversion was 
real, his doubts had been imagined; so also in great measure was his 
love. His nature was too shadowy for a genuine passion; he could only 
© dream” that he felt it. She simply replies, “He did not die of a dream ;” 
and “He had recovered. the fever; and in her woman’s wisdom we 
must seek the one solution of which the problem is capable. How 
much was fact, and how much fancy in a mind so little trained to dis- 
tinguish one from the other, the author does not attempt to say. Don 
Ippolito may have dreamed the religious doubts which justified the 
rebellion of an imprisoned heart. He may have dreamed the returning 
faith which gave meaning to the rapture of self-renouncement and the 
calm of approaching death. He did not perhaps even “ dream’” the 
passions of coarsermen; but this much we are intended to understand, . 
that love whether manifested in art or in Nature, in creation or in self- 
effacement, was the one reality of his life. 

Mr. Howells has shown in this conception of Don Ippolito how little 
the more trite experiences which he usually describes can be taken as 
the measure of his artistic power. It is one of the most touching and. 
the most impressive of modern fiction. The Venetian priest is at once 
an individual and a type; a man whom we have never seen, the Italian 
whom ve, all know and love. He combines the courtesy of a gentle 
heart with the outward grace of a polished but entirely unaffected 
people ; the delicacy of a virgin mind with that outward reticence which 

` is only born of the deeper knowledge of life. The author has not 
feared to complete his picture by lesa poetic details than those of a pale 
spiritua} countenance, dark eyes, and the bluish tinge with which ‘con— 
stant shaving marks the cheeks of a black-haired man, He tells us that 
the habit of taking snuff necessitates his carrying a blue cotton pocket- 
handkerchief as well as a white one; and that the fingers which hold 
open Miss Ver¥ain’s book at the earlier stage of his instruction show 
painfully ill-kept nails. We need hardly add that these circumstances 
are made to yield to the finer perception and more fastidious self- 
scrutiny of love; and that Don Ippolito would have been no. typical 
Italian priest without them. He is still a poet in every word and deed, 
from the glowing imagery in which he describes the beauty of his love 
to the act of gentle worship which forms his last farewell. 

Florida Vervain surrenders herself to the more common love and the 
more commonplace man; and for a short time even these have their 
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touch of poetry. Her mother also has died, and the happiness of the re- 
united pair gains largor and softer outlines through its mists of sorrow- 
ful remembrance, but “ people are never equal to the romance of their 
youth in after life, except by fils, and Ferris especially could not keep 
himself at what he called the operatic pitch of their brief betrothal, and 
the early days of their marriage. Wath his help, or even his encourage- 
ment, his wife might have been able to maintain it.’ Even the allusions 
to Don Ippolito’s love and death become rarer and rarer till, ... . 
“lapsing more and more into a mere problem as the years have passed, 
Don Ippolito has at last ceased to be even the memory of a man with 
a passionate love and a mortal sorrow.’ And Mr. Howella probably 
touches the key-note of his work in these, his concluding words— 
“ Perhaps this final effect in the mind of him who has realised the, 
happiness of which the poor priest vainly dreamed is not the least tragic 
phase of the tragedy of Don Ippolito.” 

The sympathetic observation which has created the principal character 
is no less apparent in the details of “A Foregone Conclusion.” They 
are sufficient to prove that the author is one not only of the many who 
have scen Venice, but of the few whom its charm has penetrated. But 
he leaves facts to speak for themselves; and is no more beguiled from 
his calmly descriptive attitude by the impressions of this natural and 
historical fairy-land, than by the more limited poetry of an old Canadian 
capital, or the rigid prose of a New England country town. The water- 
carrier's joke, as he edges his way throngh the narrow street where, 
perhaps, two persons can scarcely walk abreast ; the flower-girl’s basket 
scenting the summer air; the women chatting from their opposite 
windows; the birdcage high up against the palace wall, contrasting its 
desert spaces and its oasis of human life—these and endless other sug- 
gestions of out-door Italy breathe its actual presence into the reader’s 
mind. 

In the majority of Mr. Howells’ tales we find America drawn by her- 
self, and in great measure for herself. They illustrate that blending of 
critical judgment, and national self-consciousness which marks the maturer 
phase of the American genius. In this troly “international” episode 
we aro again within the range of those larger sympathies which we asso- 
ciate with its youth, and which we trust it will never cease to represent. 
Through such works as“ A Chance Aquaintance” Mr. Howells will 
always amuse and instruct us. It is by §uch as“ A Forcgone Conclusion ” 
that we shall best love to remember him. 


A. Orr. 
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DISSUASIVE from Dr. Littledale against submission to Rome would 
À not, under ordinary circumstances, demand notice from English- 
men who have taken that step. We who are English born and bred, 
whether we be Anglicans or ex-Anglicans, -have little in common with 
Trish Protestants; and a controversialist trained at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in the traditions of Protestant ascendency has no claim to any 
large share of our attention. Some burly Irish priest from the wilds 
of Kerry—some Father Tom Maguire redivivus—is the- natural an- 
tagonist to Dr. Littledale. Then, when the trae Celtic Catholic 
Trishman met the man who is only an Irishman from the teeth outwards, 
who in fact represents the triumph of all that has blasted the happiness 
and impeded the civilization of the Irish people for three hundred years, 
we should have no fear for the result. i 

But the.case is altered when a respectahle English society throws its 
mantle round this Irish disputant, adopts his book, and circulates it as 
a suitable exposition of its own sentiments. Dr. Littledale’s work, being 
published under the direction of the Tract Committee” of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, assumes an importance, and is armed — 
with a sanction, to which otherwis8 it would. have no title. The adoption 
of the book implies that a large body of our English countrymen are . 
not.content to be Anglicans because they were born so, and to leave 
Roman Catholics alone, but that they will be Anglicans as the result of 
reasoning, and reject the teaching of the Church after having deliber- 
ately examined it. In other words, they choose to be in a state of 
separation from the Church on the grounds, not of English, but of Irish 
Protestantism ; and this is a very serious matter. We English, as a 
nation, never intended to break away from the Catholic Church; our 
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forefathers were tricked and juggled out of their Catholicism; they did 
not knowingly and voluntarily surrender it. ‘They did not “ go to’ 
Canterbury,” any more than Bismarck will “ go to Canossa,” of their 
own free will; the stress and strain of events carried them there, just 
as it is carrying him to Canossa. Regarded in the mass, they had 
nothing of the heretical temperament about them; and their descen- 
dants have not now. Shakspeare would never have described a man 
deprived of the last Christian rites as one “ unhouselled . 
unaneled,” had he had so much as a thought of rejecting the “ honei? or 
sacred Host in which his father and mother believed, and the “ aneling,” 
or Extreme Unction, with which all English Christians had been fortified 
on the bed of death so many hundred years. His audience, too, had they 
thought heretically about these Catholic sacraments, as Tyndale, Cranmer, 
and Parker thought, could not have endured the allusion. In the early 
years of Elisabeth the great majority of Englishmen must have looked 
upon the re-establishment of the English service as merely a passing 
change; they must have thought that mass would surely comexback 
again, as it came after the death of Edward VI. Even the clergy, 
though their behaviour contrasts ill with the heroic stand which the 
French clergy made at the Revolution, and the German clergy are now 
making against the May Laws, weré not quite so cowardly and compliant 
as they have been usually represented. All the bishops but two refused 
the oath binding them to the absurd doctrine of the Royal supremacy. 
Nearly four hundred of the higher clergy resigned their benefices on 
the same account, not all at once, but in the course of the reign. It 
is, however, the peculiar disgrace of the English clergy of that age, that 
the Sovereign never had any difficulty in finding men of university 
education and decent character to fill whatever posts might be vacant, 
though schism and heresy went along with the preferment. Had 
Bismarck found as many servile souls among the Catholic clergy of 
Germany, he would have had a fair prospect of the like success with 
Burghley in establishing a national schism, and separating his country- 
men from Rome. As it is, he will have to “ go to Canossa.” Yet, after 
all, the taint of baseness,*though it infected the upper ranks of the 
clergy very seriously, did not perhaps extend far among the gencral 
body. No post of honour or profit, no office in a cathedral chapter or 
at either university, could, it is true, be held without taking the oath of 
supremacy. But there is no reason to think that thæ parochial clergy 
in general were forced to take the oath. It is clear from occasional 
notices occurring in writings of the period,” that in the last twenty 
years of the century there was a considerable class among the clergy 
known as “old priests,’ whom the Government allowed to do pretty 
much as they pleased. They might say mass, hear confessions, and re- 
concile persons to Rome, while the same acts, if done by a seminary 
priest or a Jesuit, would have brought him to prison or the scaffold. 
f E.g., in the “ Autobiography of Father Goran.” 
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The reason of the difference of course was, that the Government did not 
care to press hardly on a class of men which’ would quickly die out ` 
in the. course of Nature; but they were determined, if persecution 
would do it, that the “old priests? should have no successors. Alb 
things considered, we are not bound to believe that the clergy as a 
body ever accepted heresy. As for the laity, years would pass before 
they would practically realize that England was a limb severed from the 
‘unity, of Christendom. Temporary severances there had beon before, 
but the rent had been repaired; how could they choose but think it 
would be so again? Still, when Elizabeth had been twenty years on 
the throne, the eyes of all the more honest and clear-sighted among 
them must have been gradually opened to discern the real state of 
things. But then it was too late. Tor the wells of Christian doctrine . 
had by that time been poisoned. The heretics had come back from. 
exile at the accession of Elizabeth,* and had: swooped like unclean vul- 
‘tures on the universities, the public schools, and all endowed institutions ; 
the Government was with them, and the honest Catholic Englishmen 
had to go, The Allens, Parsons’, Stapletons, Hardings, Sanders’, had to 
surrender their posts as teachers to the Poynets, Jewels, Grindals,” 
Coxes, and the rest. About 1580, many an old,English country 
gentleman was looking out for a priest, that he might die in the Church 
of his fathers; but his sons, coming from Oxford or Cambridge to the 
family home, must have evinced a temper, either of complete religious 
indifference, or of hostility to Catholicism as pronounced as if the country 
had been in heresy for a hundred years. It was not their fault; it 
was the consequence of the poisoning of the wells. Who can tell what 
agonies of shame and grief pierced the soul of many an English gentle- 
man in those years, when he felt.the approach of death, and beheld 
in his children, educated in schism, the full-grown fruits of the system 
` of weak compliance with tyrannously imposed falsehood, which ‘he 
and his class had practised twenty years before? But the work wae 
done; and from that time Anglicans have held their religion tradi- 


* Dr. Littledale oan hardly object to this desoriptiof of. the English Reformers, whose 
misdeeds he has himeelf denounced, even, perhaps, with some exaggeration. In a lecture 
on “ Innovations” (1868), he saya (p. 17), ‘‘ Documents, hidden from the public eye for oen- 

i being’ printed, and every fresh find establishes more 


in minor ub ives, language, 
He mays (p. 61), that they ware -false to their God to their Bov and to the liberties 
thelr country.” In another lecture, on “The Two Religions” (1 70), he describes the 
-nino Articles as ‘‘a piece of deliberately ambiguous compromise. What is this but 


professes to be in sym y? By the “ Two Religions,” Dr. Littledale means Catho- 
foie kad Erotartantiant ot in the aval of Te a cis fra he sate allio i, the 
second in the darkest colours. We should like to`ask him, which of the‘ Two Religions” 
he conceives himself to bo propagating now, when he writes a book against Rome far an 
a ae p of al tho weal and mildenoe at ity command. 
There is much and solid hinkt both these Lectures, and it is lamentable that 
one who has grasped so much of the Catholic theory should so fail to realize Catholicism in 
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tfonally and hereditarily ; the guilt of those who made the schism has 
not rested upon them. Externally, so little was altered that the delusive 
belief which soon sprang up, and still prevails, that the new religion was 
identical with that of their forefathers, only cleansed of abuses, was 
„the natural ond inevitable result of what had happened. ‘Till of late 
years, a real Catholic bishop was never seen in England, or, if at all, 
only by a few persons of his own faith who kept his movoments as secret 
as they could. What wonder that Anglicans should imagine themselves 
to be as much Catholics, in the deeper meaning of the word, as the 
French or tho Italians? that they should say with the late Frederic 
Maurice, “ We are Protestant because we are Catholic, and Catholic 
because we are Protestant ” ? 

This, we say, is the English form of Protestantism ; and with it the 
English Catholics, whether they have submitted to Rome, or were born 
in her communion, have no quarrel and desire none. ‘The charge of 
restless proselytism often brought against them by the organs of Angli- 
can opinion is, we believe, absolutely unfounded. Most of those who 
were born Anglicans will remain so, from that natural immobility or 
steadfastness which is the hidden strength of all institutions. Few 
Catholics would dream of interfering with those who are satisfied with 
their own position, and evidently do not mean to abandon it, lest they 
should do more harm than good. For it is a distinct injury to a man 
to compel him by your attacks to hold an unsound tenet, which you 
know beforehand nothing that you can say will make him surrender, on 
grounds of argument instead of as a tradition. Those who have sub- 
mitted to Rome have no motive and no ground for disparaging or 
disturbing their friends who have not submitted. It is true that the 
first have received an extraordinary mercy; but the goodness of God is 
not bound; and the others, though in a different sense and in a lower 
degree, may also be the objects of His mercy. Nor should it be over-, 
looked that there is an element of mutability in the character of those 
who submit to Rome, as a general rule, which tends to make the task 
of submission more easy. They are not so firmly rooted in their 
native earth that the thought of being torn from it is one of intolerable 
pain. They are generally more or leas hopeful, enterprising, combative ; 
the circumstances of life hang rather loosely about them ; they are not 
very cautious, nor profoundly conservative. On the other hand, in 
those equally conscientious Anglicans, who remain wherethey are, there 
is an element of pervicacity or steadfastness, which indefinitely weakens 
the cogency of arguments. So far from actually moving, they would 
feel ashamed of themselves if they could contemplate any religious 
change as even remotely. or theoretically possible. Many of their 
kindred have lived well as Anglicans, and died in the fear of God; they 
have the same means and helps, and they hope to tread in the 
footsteps of their predecessors ;— 

“ Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis ! ” 
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As for Rome, the depth and sincerity of traditional, but not less heart- 
felt rejection, with which the Anglican carefully brought up turned 
from what he believed to be the. superstitions of Romanism, was a- 
matter of everyday experience a few years ago, and still is contingally 
met with. Anglicans used to think it impossible for persons of clear 
intellect to believe in the Roman Catholic system. The writer remem- 
bers hearing his own father, about forty years ago, speaking of some 
Essays recently published by Dr. Wiseman, who was then at Oscott, say, 
that they were very able, but that this was in one sense a subject of 
regret, because it was impoasible to believe that so clever a man could 
be an honest Roman Catholic. Forty years, it is true, have made a 
great change. The power of Cardinal Newman’s writings, the bright 
consistency of his career—its evident coherency and rationality—have 
impressed, if not influenced, the entire English mind; besides this, 
Catholic copntries are more visited, Catholic doctrines better under- 
stood, the dissensions among Anglicans more glaring; so that perhaps 
no educated man would now say.that the characters of Roman Catholic 
and reasoner were more incompatible than those of Anglican and res- 
goner. Still, that old Cyclopean wall of prejudice was not to be beaten 
down in a year; no, nor in a century; and so far as it still exists, it 
keeps back Anglicans with irresistible force. All these circumstances 
being considered, the possibility of perfectly friendly relations on, all 
subjects save that of religion, between English Catholics and Anglicans,. 
each fully believing in tho honesty and good faith of tho others, becomes 
apparent. 

Nor is it only the steadfast type of Anglicans between whom and 
Catholics mutual respect and amity should prevail. The Established 
Church has a multitude of adherents who never would think of leaving 
it, because of a certain tameness of spirit which disqualifies them ab initio 
for attempting anything hazardous or heroic. Such persons are like 
the good souls, “ nil magne laudis egentes,” whom Æneas left behind 
him in Sicily, because they quailed from the glorious perils of the 
Romeward voyage. These, if they kept up a loyal and patriotic spirit, 
might do much useful and necessary work’ in Sicily; they would hear 
without envy tidings of the great things done by the banks of the Tiber ; 
their descendants would be invested with the franchise, and merged in 
the dominion of Rome. Dropping the metaphor, we may concede that 
great numbers ef Anglicans, to whom God has not granted the heroic 
temper, will, in point of fact, live meritoriously, and, in a sense, Chris- 
tianly, within the pale of the Establishment. No great religious future 
lies before them, any more than a great political fature lay before the 
faint-hearted Trojans whom Æneas left in Sicily. The future is to. 
Rome—to, the Catholic Church—not to any sect or heresy, however 
powerful it may now appear. - Still those who are Anglicans by tradition 
only, not because they have examined the claims of the Catholic Church 
and then rejected them, will meet with no harsh censure, no hasty 
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judgment, on the part of English Catholics. These are the pass-men 
of religion ; the conforming “ numerus ”* which furnishes neither martyrs 
nor saints ; whose multiplication is the joy of the statistician, and the 
despair of the preacher. Only on rare occasions—such as a Popish 
plot, or a Lord George Gordon petition—do they become dangerous 
and malevolent ; in ordinary times they are as willing to interchange 
the charities of life with Catholics as with any one else. 

Again, besides the steadfast Anglicans and the commonplace Angli- 
cans, there aro millions of English Protestants in whom (or in whose 
progenitors) the working of the same element of mutability which we 
noticed in the converts to Catholicism has produced a rejection of 
Anglicanism, but not in the Catholic direction. And bet it observed, 
that the temper of mutability drives, or has driven, ten Anglicans in 
the direction of Dissent for one that it impels towards Rome. ‘The fact 
is sad, yet easy of explanation. Men naturally assume that some great 
religious change wrought by their forefathers, in the power of which 
they have been themselves brought up, was right and necessary. What 
they are likely to think over and above this assumption is, thet their 
forefathers did not go far enough; that their principle was right, but 
that the glamour of superstition was in their eyes, and prevented them 
from making “a godly, thorough reformation.” Thus was the sign of 
the Cross rejected by the Brownists, Episcopacy by the Presbyterians, 
church-government by the Independents, baptism by the Quakers, the 
divinity of Christ by the Socinians ; and each “ reform” was considered. 
but as a logical carrying out of the work of the {rst reformers, as indeed 
it was. The majority of Anglicans, however, backed by the State, 
refused to accept the various innovations proposed; the innovators, 
therefore, in order to carry out their notions, were obliged to secede; 
and, in their yarious denominations, they are now said to comprise not 
much less than one-half of the. people of England. With these Non- 
conformist bodies Catholics in ordinary times can have no quarrel,. 
because they never come in contact; their contentions are like those of 
“the whale and the elephant, ”? according to Bismarck’s sarcastic obser- 
vation; the one side wallow in the sea of uncertainty, the other side 
dwell on the firm lands of faith and peace. Dissent is Anglicanism 
raised to the second or third power. If a Dissenter learns to mistrust 
the wisdom of the founder of his sect, and desires to leave it, he does 
not often get further than Anglicanism. ‘The reparative and restorative 
forces of ordinary minds are limited; the strong insight and boiling 
courage of a Lucas, who from a Quaker became a Catholic, are given 
but to few. Catholics have the profoundest pity for Dissenters, because 
it is evident that the mere fact of the long continuance and comparative 
stability of the original Anglican heresy has given occasion to these 
revolts from what was itself a revolt, and also that this second revolt is, 
humanly speaking, far more impracticable and inaccessible than the 


* Hor. i. Ep. 2. 
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first. But as for addressing any argument to them on the subject of 
religion, unless they themselves invited it, that is a waste of time and 
power which few Catholics would feel justified in making. 

_The temper of mutability has produced yet another class, those, 
namely, who, though ostensibly and in social parlance still Anglicans, 
have ceased to believe in Anglicanism as a religion. Agnostics or 
sceptics are, religiously, yet more remote from Catholics than are the 
Nonconformists. Practically, however, intercourse with them is easier 
than with the latter, becauso they are generally better educated and 
more tolerant ; moreover, when they are placed in positions of autho- 
rity, their lack of prejudite usually makes them scrupulously impartial, 
a quality by which a weak party like that of the Catholics cannot but 
profit. When they attack us, it is not on religious grounds, but 
because they consider the influence of tho Church adverse to the pro- 
gress of civilization ; and they usually contrive, in the course of their 
attacks, to damage and discredit some non-Catholic interest at least as 
much as that of the Church. Thus Mr. Froude, although in his loyal 
zeal he describes the act of Henry VIII. in putting More to death as 
“inevitable,” represents, at the same time, the Royal reformer and his 
advisers in a light so odious: that the admirers of the Reformation have 
little cause to exult in the picture. It is not historians like Gibbon 
that do tle Church harm; his large mind saw the grandeur of the 
Church’s action in history, and he would have believed in her if he 
could; it is writers like Milman that do harm, who, having a sec- 
tarian interest to promgte, distort the acts and disparago the character 
of most of the great Churchmen who have left their mark on the 
history of Europe. On the whole, this ultra-Liberal section of the 
Anglicans, whose intellectual sincerity is nearly always unquestionable, 
can and do live amicably with Catholics. 

Lastly, the temper of mutability produces a class of Anglicans who, 
having their eyes turned in the Catholic direction, are at present 
wavering, doubtful whether it be not their duty to submit to Rome. 
To this class Dr. Littledale’s “Plain Reasons” are addressed ; for their 
behoof he loads the Church with hundreds Of accusations and imputa- 
tions, which, if they believe, they will indeed be stopped from joining 
Rome, but will be likely, at the same time, to drop all interest in 
Christianity. If martyrs, hermits, monks, friars, and nuns have lived, 
preyed, and die@ during so many centuries, only. in the end to produce 
the hideous thing that Dr. Littledale represents the present Roman 
Church ‘to be, no reasonable man will expect better results in any other 
Church. He will turn to the State, and place all his hopes for man- 
kind in the development of its action; or he will seek distraction in 
social pleasures. For this class of waverers, therefore, Catholics cannot 
but feel profound sympathy, -and they are bound, at whatever cost 
of obloquy, to assist them to the utmost of their power to join the 
Church. For it is certain that the man or woman who, having mis- 
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givings respecting the Catholicity of the Anglican system, stifles those 
- misgivings in some way or other, and acquiesces with renewed satisfac- 
tion in their separation from Rome, has come into grave peril of the 
loss of salvation. Whence, and why, their doubts came to them, if they 
tended in the direction of Dissent, we could not tell; but whence or why 
they come to them, if they have a Catholic bent, we know with certainty ; 
they came from the Spirit of Truth, and are designed to lead them within 
the gates of the City of God. If any waverer should crush them because 
Dr. Littledale’s book has convinced him that tho Roman Church is spc- 
cifically in error in various ways, he will hold his Anglicanism for the 
future heretically, and not traditionally. He will have been brought 
into contact with the large, mild wisdom of the Fathers of Trent; he 
will have listened to their very words ;* and yet refused to believe. 
Such a rejection is altogether a different thing from the-vague general 
repudiation which Anglicans in gencral apply to the decrees of Trent. 
They know nothing whatever-about them ; but it is their simple creed 
that, as England had no hand in the framing of them, they do not 
concern English Christians. In proportion as this ignoranco is 
diminished, in that proportion is men’s responsibility towards the 
Tridentine decrees increased. To Catholics it is abundantly manifest 
that whoever should, after having read and understood the Anglican . 
articles, and then read and understood the doctrinal decrees of Trent, 
pin his faith-to the former, would be embracing fermal heresy. This 
is the danger which threatens the waverers; Catholics, therefore, 
though they may be cautious and reticent in the, caso of every othor dc- 
scription of Anglicans, will never cease to encourage this one class to 
persevere until their doubts have received their only satisfying resolu- 
tion. It is to these, not to Anglicans in general, that the considerations 
sketched in this paper are addressed. 

From what has been said, it is plain that with all the classes of Pro- 
testants above described—with the steadfast Anglicans, the commonplace 
Anglicans, the Nonconformists, and the Freethinkers—Catholics find 
no difficulty in being on friendly terms, because they can feel sure of 
their sincerity, and of their being honestly ignorant that it is a 
Christian’a duty to belong to the visible Catholic Church. But there 
is one class—the Anglo-Irish Protestants—with whom they cannot easily 
be on friendly terms, because they cannot feel about them tho samo 
assurance. The Anglo-Irish Church} forced upon Irelafid by Elizabeth, 
was a manifest schism when it took its beginning, and it has been a 
manifest schism ever since. It found the Irish a Catholic people; in 
the worst times of its ascendancy it perverted but a small proportion 
from Catholicity ; it confronts them, in the main a Catholic peoplo, at 
this day. Tho Irish episcopate has never been suppreased as the English 
episcopate was; the four archbishops and their twenty-three or twenty- 
four suffragans have never ceased to sit and rule in the sees established by 

t “Plain Reasons,” pp 34, 64-68, 
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St. Patrick and his successors; nor have they ever broken their com- 
munion with Rome. Whatever the High Churchman may take as his 
tests of achism, he will find it impossible to show that the Anglo-Irish 
Church was not schismatic. If France had a right to remain a Catholic 
people at the Reformation, the Irish had the same right; and if the 
French people’s Church is the Catholic Church in France (which few 
High Churchmen would deny), then by parity of reasoning the Irish 
people’s Church is the Catholic Church in Ireland, and the Anglo-Irish 
Church is in schism. Between the cases of France and Ireland there 
is no difference except this—that the sovereigns of France were with the 
people in preserving Catholicism, while the sovereigns of Ireland were 
against the people in endeavouring to extirpate it, But who will seriously 
maintain, that because Elisabeth, driven by motives of policy and self- 
interest, chose to break with Rome, and take up with the Prayer-Book - 
instead of the Missal, therefore the Irish were in duty bound to follow 
her example? Cynical reasoners and cold-blooded politicians have 
upheld the maxim, “ Cujus regio, ejus religio;” but the unwarped con- 
science revolts against it, and not a Liberal journal in Europe could 
now be found to maintain it. St, Thomas Aquinas lays down that “ rex 
datur propter regnum ;” and Burke, in his examination of the Irish 
: penal laws, says, with unanswerable force and logic, that: “As a law 
directed against the mass of the nation has not the nature of a reasonable 
institution, so neither has it the authority: for in all forms of government 
the people is the true legislator; and whether the immediate and instru- 
mental cause of the law be a single person or many, the remote and 
efficient cause is the consent of the people, either actual or implied; and 
such conseht is absolutely essential to its validity.” ' Now no consent, 
either actual or implied, was ever giveń by the real Irish people to. the 
laws by which Filixabeth and her vicerat attempted to revolutionize 
their religion. Hugh Reilly says:* “In this convention [the Parlia- 
ment of 1560, which passed the Act of Uniformity] all possible care was 
taken that very few of the most eminent peers, and ‘as few of the leading 
commoners of the kingdom, should meet.” O’Driscoll, a Protestant 
writer, speaking of the same Parliament, says:+ “Less than a third of 
the kingdom was represented ;” “even in this third the Crown, for the 
most part, nominated the members.” Hallam, following Leland,$ 
says: “In the House of Commons [of 1560] pains had been taken to 
secure a majorit}; ten only out of twenty counties, which had at that time 
been formed, received the writ of summons; and the number of seventy- 
six representatives of the Anglo-Irish people was made up ‘by the towns, 
many of them under the influence of the Crown.” As to the Upper 
House, he had written before that “the peers were almost uniformly for 
- the old religion.” Of the twenty-eight o or twenty-nine prelates, nineteen; 


* “Treland’s Caso Briefly Stated,” 1693, + ‘History of Ireland,” iai. 
+ “Constitutional History,” vol. iii. $ “ History of Ireland,” 1773. 
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according to Leland, attended this Parliament ;* but which of thom, or 
whether any of them, voted for the introduction of the Queen’s religion, 
there seems to be no positive information. Nevertheless, by some means 
or other, Sussex, the deputy, got the Act of Uniformity passed, by which 
an oath accepting the Queen’s, and abjuring the Pope’s supremacy, was 
imposed on all archbishops, bishops, &. Probably Curwin, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, of whom we shall have more to say presently, voted 
for the Act: that two or three other bishops apostatized with him and 
also supported it, there are fair grounds to infer ; but that the remainder 
of the bishops present, and all those absent, neither voted for nor in 
any way supported it, we shall presently show strong grounds for 
believing. 

On the Church and religion thus introduced, Hallam pertinently 
enough remarks :—“ An ecclesiastical estahlishment, that is, the endow- 
ment and privileges of a particular religious society, can have no advan- 
tages (relatively at least to the community where it exists) but its ten- 
dency to promote in that community good order and virtue, religious 
knowledge and edification. But to accomplish this end in any satisfactory 
manner, it must be their Church, and not that merely of the Government ; 
it should exist for the people, and in the people, and with the people.” 
Such a Church the Anglo-Irish establishment has notoriously never been. 

The reader must not complain if we dwell a little while longer on the 
origin of Irish Protestantism, and its subsequent conditions of existence, 
because it will be seen, as our statement proceeds, that it has an im- 
portant bearing on the position of the author of the book before us, and 
hence on the character of the book itself. It is desirable to show in 
what school of veracity this controversialist was bred, who insolently 
writes, that “there is not so much as a presumption in favour of [any 
statement found in a Roman controversial book] proving [true] when 
tested.”+ It is worth while considering what sort of school of humanity 
was the institution which bred the incriminator of the noble Pope 
Damasus, as having “committed frightful slaughter,” f in order to 
establish himself in the Popedom. 

The Elizabethan Church” having- been founded in Ireland in the 
manner described, it might have been expected that, as time wore on, 
all fair-minded Englishmen, when the machinations of the Catholic, 
powers no longer inspired them with dread, would have observed the 
phenomenon: of the ancient Irish» Church still holding its ground 
in spite of plunder and persecution—-still retaining the affectionate 
allegiance of the mass of the people—and entertained thoughts 
of disestablishing the intrusive Erastian sect, or of a joint establish- 
ment, much earlier than they did. And this would probably have 
been the case, but for a -system of enormous misrepresentation 


* A list of twenty names, inted from a parliamentary roll by the Irish ER, 
Society, is given in ae oran’s ‘‘ Hmsecopal Succession pe Ireland” (1866). 
+ © Plain n Reasons,” p. 109. Ibid., p. 157. 
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commenced apparently towards the end of tho eighteenth century, 
to which the Anglo-Irish clergy resorted, in order to hide from 
their English co-religionists and from the world the real character of 
their origin. Passing by the ridiculous assertion of the Protestantism 
of St. Patrick, and the effrontery which could maintain that the Irish 
Church paid no allegiance to the chair of Peter before the Anglo- 
Norman ipvasion in the twelfth century, we shall show to what odious 
deceptions this clergy stooped in order to disguise the real nature’ of 
the criminal and heretical usurpation of which they took advantage. - 
Even so late as 1845, the Dean of Ardagh wrote in the following 
fashion :—“ When Flizabeth’s intention to break with Rome was known, 
the whole body of the Romish priests abandoned their connection with 
Rome,* and adopted the liturgy of the Church of Ireland, and the entire 
mass of the population oulwardly conformed to the ritual of the Established 
Clurch.’+ Again he writes,— The Bishops, with the exception of 
two, and priests of the Church of Rome, all outwardly conformed ; they 
freely substituted the common Prayer for the Missal, and the English 
service for the Latin masa.” What sinister influence, the reader will 
ask, interfered with the full evangelization of a people which showed 
such a charming docility? He will guess the answer: it was all the 


“7 doing of those wicked Jesuits. “After a period of thirty ycars of con- 


tinued opposition to Rome, the whole body of the people, at the 
instigation of the Jesuits, return to the Romish Church.” That the 
great majority of the Irish people have been’ “ Romish” ever since the 
reign of Elizabeth, was a fact which could not be denied. But it was 
important to show, if it could be done, that there had- been a break ; 
that the clergy and people of Ireland did conform at first to the 
English religion, and, if they had been left alone, would have con- 
tinued to do so; but that, through foreign influences, they had been 
seduced into a renewed adoption of the Roman system. To convince 
a number of honest, right-thinking Englishmen of this would be a gain, 
the Irish clergy seem to have argued, worth a good deal of hazardous 
assertion ; for then such Englishmen would cease to think that the 
Triah people had a substantial religious grievance calling for redress. 
Bishop Mantt takes substantially the same line, but expresses him- 
self rather more cautiously. “ The bishops,” he says, “complied with 
this alteration in the public worship [that made. by the Act of 
Uniformity], aħd the adherents eof the Romish Church in Ireland 
resorted to the parish churches, where the English service was used, 
during a great pert, if not the whole, of the reign of Elizabeth.” 
Again (p. 278): “The simple fact may be thus stated, that” (while 
many lay lords remained firmly Roman) “ all, with two only exceptions, 
of the spiritual peers, who had been formerly friends of. the Papacy, 
either saw cause to approve of the recent alterations, or, perceiving no 


2 The italios are our owa, a ee 
7 atory of the Ohurch of Ireland” 
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disposition in the Government to treat them with rigour, contentcdly 
acquiesced in the existing order of things.”* 

It need scarcely be mentioned that neither Profeasor Goldwin Smith, 
in his “ Outlines of Irish History,” nor Mr. Froude, in his recent work 
on Ireland,t lends the slightest countenance to this distortion of history ; 
but it is much to be regretted that neither of them applied his great 
gifts of investigation and exposition to the detailed statement of what 
really happened. It must also, in the interest of truth and justice, be 
accounted a misfortune that Mr. Hallam, when introducing a notice of 
so important a matter into his “Constitutional History,” should have con- 
tented himself with following the lead of the Irish clericals, whose 
deep interest in falsification his acute mind must have well understood. 
His words are: “A large majority of the bishops are said { to have 
veered round with the times, and supported, at least by conformity and 
acquiescence, the creed of the English Court.” $ 

Although the full investigation of the circumstances attending the 
conflict between the two religions, during the ten or twenty years 
- following 1560, has even yet not been completed, enough is known to 
justify usin characterising the assertion that the Irish people, as a body, 
accepted the Elizabethan heresy as a gross and ridiculous calumny. 
Perhaps a more flagrant complication of injury with insult was never 
employed to blacken the good name of a generous and unfortunate 
people. We shall endeavour,—l, to show what-is known as to the 
behaviour of the Irish bishops who occupied the sees in 1560; 2, to 
deduce, where certain information fails us, reasonable inferences as to 
their probable behaviour from the known social and political condition 
of Ireland at the time; 8, to supply similar proofs and deductions 
respecting the light in which the new religion was rogended by the 
Irish laity. 

There were in 1560, as there are now, four Catholic archbishoprics 
in Jreland,;—Armagh (the primatial see), Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam. Let 
as first examine the case of these. Armagh was vacant, Archbishop 
Dowdall having died three jnonths before the accession of Elizabeth, and 
no attempt been as yet made by the Government to fill the vacancy. 
Three years afterwards, in 1568, Adam Loftus, a Yorkshireman and a 
Protestant, was nominated primate by Elizabeth. Of course he belonged to 
the Queen’s religion. His tenure of the primatial see was merely titular, 
for on account of the hostility of thts population, and the proximity of 
the O'Neils, he found it unsafe to go to Armagh, but took up his 
residence in Dablin. He seems to have left no stone unturned to 
procure the removal of Archbishop Curwin, and then got himeclf 
appointed in his place, in 1567; being succeeded in the nominal 


* The a ep of this alternative clause shows that Bushop Mant must have been. aware 


that the mo View, represented Aa aa m Dean Murray's book, was 
not serioual: 
+ ‘The baie in Ireland,” 1877. t The italics are our own. 
$ C. EL, iii 627. 
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primacy by Lancaster, another Englishman, In these proceedings there 
is obviously nothing that commits the Irish clergy or people to any 
tampering with the Catholicism of the primatial see., That see had 
been canonically filled before the nomination of Loftus by the consecra- 
tion, first of Donatus Teig, then of Rithard Creagh, of whose pathetic — 
story some particulars are given in a note.” 

Hugh Curwin, Archbishop of Dublin, an Englishman, who liad been 
nominated to the see as a Catholic by Queen Mary in'1555, became a . 
Protestant under Elizabeth, and probably voted for the Act of Uniformity. 
This was.the Dr. Curwin who preached before the Court at Greenwich 
in 1588, and attacked in his sermon the Franciscan friar, Peto, who had 
.warned Henry VII. not to walk in the ways of Ahab. He was a mere 
courtier, and succeeded ‘in gaining favour with Mary, who, unlike her 
astute sister, had little or no discernment of character. Whatever 
strength or recommendation the Anglo-Irish Church may derive from 
this man’s conformity, it of course cannot be deprived of. Though a 
bad Catholic, he was not deemed a satisfactory Protestant. Loftus, af 
Armagh, who wanted his place, and the heretic Hugh Brady, who had 
been appojnted by the Queen to Meath on the deprivation of Bishop 
Walsh, sedulougly vilified him in their letters to the English Govern- 
ment. Brady wrote of him as “an old, unprofitable worker,” and Loftus 


* The Holy See, as ma: be imagined, did not neglect to-provide for a see so important as 
that of ae The no aitor Gf Wis Teuh,  obthe Eilidh oan E E 
VIL 


bart a PE e EE te. aucop’s name 
of the prelates who attended the earlier of the Council of apa Fe ane 
1961p Dowial, of whao lor eras cae Gat, win ee 
- 1561, Dowdall, of w. to the Ha! was no question, was recognized as 
at Rome. He di ae tak ten needy eee ist The tidings of his 
th bably did not reach the Pope 1} sen mo not prov. npastail; Ep 
were aj first entertained at Rome that the Queen would not prove impracticable ; 
when these were blighted, and the Irish Act of Uniformity had been passed, P 
had no choice but to take active measures, Aocordingy a primato was appointed in the 
of Donatas Teig o 1), and a nuncio—Father David Wolf—was sent to Ireland in 
fis omi 6f 1500 ied fa Ge nee Dimri. i ig di 
eran When ETA Richard. Oreagh, educated at Louyain, for the primacy, 
sont to Rome, yas there consecrated in 1564. On his the ship in which he 


i was driven into Dover by stress of weather ; he fell into the hands of the 
Government, and was thrownimto the Tower... The record.of, his examinations before 


' is a dooument of remarkable interest and value He seems to have from the Tower 


before the end of 1565, and found his wuy to Ulster,’ where Shane 07 eil welcomed. him. 


ion of the ses. There is a peace-breathing letter from the primate to 
Eir Henry Sidney, dated in December, 108 in Dhien ke refers wo tho O'Neal ba ing burnt 


oven ` £ chisantraatiog, 
would not agree to the òld' worship being peaceably used in the shurches of the O'Neil 
sacred -b would be 


fp i tokrng tt, rally foyada OR oe likaiy to 
help in restoring thet. ‘Eventually, towards thh ond of 1597, Ç inta the hands of 
Sidney, who. sent hin, to Tondon. ailn mye boan i i in the Tower for the 


rest of his hfe, dying in 1685. (See.‘‘ Original Letters,” by: Mr.“Rvelyn Storey.) . - 
The long and glorious line of Irish ae aie St. Patrick, and 5 
iy Cie et oe apes 
H 
Grat pail dia a egeecs aa also that Adam Eottus and 
all his, 
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hinted at moral delinquencies. After a long correspondence, Curwin 
secured the nomination to the see of Oxford, and then resigned the 
archbishopic.* 

The Archbishop of Cashel in 1560 was Roland Baron; he died the 
following year. There is not a shred of evidence to show that he 
accepted the Queen’s supremacy, and the. fact that after his death the 
Government made no nomination to the see for six years, is an indirect 
proof that during that time a Protestant bishop could not have safely 
resided there. Hence arises a strong reflex improbability of Baron’s 
having conformed to the Elizabethan religion. Maurice Gibbon, nomi- 
nated probably by the papal nuncio mentioned in a note on the last page, 
succeeded Baron. This Gibbon and the Queen’s nominee, a renegade 
Irishman named McCaghwell, had a violent aitercation when the latter 
came to Cashel in 1567. Gibbon is said to have wounded the intruder 
with a skene and then fled to Spain, where he died in 1578.+ 

Christopher Bodekin had been translated from Kilmacduagh to the 
Archiepiscopal See of Tuam in 1587. Cottonį says of him that “he 


appears to have pliantly conformed to the religious faith of the reigning | 


monarch,” but gives no evidence of this. In the Carew papers there 
is a memorial from him and the Bishop of Clonfert to the Queen, 
dated in 1559, praying her to confirm a friend of theirs as Dean of 
Tuam. This looks suspicious at first sight; but when we remember 
that in 1559 it was not yet certainly known that the Queen would 
attempt to change the religion of Ireland, the circumstance is seen to 
have little or no importance. Again, considering the power of the 
De Burgos, in Connaught, and their known attachment at this time 
to the old religion, it is incredible that an archbishop, living amongst 
them, and not under compulsion, should have ceased to say mass, and 
introduced a service in English which not one in ten persons in his province 
could understand. It is true that after 1562 there was a succession of pre- 
sidents of Connaught residing at Galway, and acting under the authority 
of the lord deputy ; but these officers, so long as they could suppress or 
prevent rebellion, paid little or no attention to the religion either of the 
people or of the clergy till & considerably later period.§ 


= The nuncio provided for the spiritual wants of the Dublin Catholics by giving faculties 

to a realous Dublin priest, Thadeus Newman ; but the see was not filled up for many years. 

Dubhn was the seat of the Anglo leah Government, and a Catholic archbishop acting there 

as moh during the reign. of beth would have been courting either death or perpetual 
t 


imprisonment. Ou vo mucoessivo tes, commencing with h (who 18 said to 
have been poisoned by his Jaler}, four, Oreagit MoGauran, oimai ed Brady, are held 


to have been martyrs, and one, O’Doveney, a confessor. (See Bishop Moran’s ‘‘ History of 
the Cathalo Archbishops of Dublin,” and Myles O’Reilly’s ‘‘Sufferings of Irish 
Osiholos,”’ i 

+ Sir eae Ware's ‘‘ Hibernia Sacra.” The of Gibbon's successor, Dermod 


O'Hurley, appointed in 1580, is described b; ayia U’ Railly (in the work above cited) from 
the Insh Stato Papers and other sources. He oll into the hands of Wallop, the deputy, in 
1584, and by his orders, after being cruelly torjured, was hanged. eae ans 


+ “Fasti Kool. Hib.” Col te - : 
8 Since this was ponnod, the writer has seen tho pamphlet on “ Ep Successidn in 
Ireland” by Buhop Moran, who proveg that Bodekjn, although he complied to somo extent 
with the ions of' Henry vir was over afterwards a consistent Catholic, and was 


recognized and trusted as such both by Cardinal Pole and the nunolo Father Wolf. 
8¥r2 
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We find, therefore, that of three Irish archbishops living at the date 

of the Act of Uniformity, one conformed, but the two others, so far as 
‘is known, remained Catholics. 

But it will be asked—Does not the very fact of their retaining their 
sees prove that they conformed? We unhesitatingly answer—No. : 
And here we touch the root of the misconception which has so long -` 
prevailed, and which arises from confounding the circumstances of Ire- 

. land with those of England. That Kitchen, Bishop of Llandaff, retained 
his see after the Act of Uniformity, is sufficient proof that he conformed. 
But that Lacy, Bishop of Limerick, or Baron, Archbishop of Cashel, or 
O’Brien, Bishop of Killaloe, retained each ‘his see after the Irish Act of 
Uniformity, merely proves that the Government, though it had the will, 

had not for a long time the power to establish Protestantism in tho 
counties of Limerick, Tipperary, and Clare. 

Of twenty-three suffragan bishops occupying the Irish sees in 1560, 
one, O’Fihel, Bishop of Leighlin, certainly conformed ; two were deprived 
for refusing to conform—vis., Walsh of Meath, and Leverous of Kildare ; 
the conduct of four (Ossory, Ferns, Cork, and Clonfert) is more or less 
doubtful ; while as to all the rest, sixteen in number, there is no reason 
whatever for doubting that they all died as they had lived—good Catholic 
prelates, celebrating mass duly, and rejecting the doctrine of the Queen’ 8 
supremacy as iaid i and irrational. The particulars are given in a 
note.* 


t Previncs of Armagh.—Oonperning the Bishops Wall of Olonmacnoise, Magenis af Down 
and Connor, McMahon of Ardagh, and A. Magenis of Dromore, we have no special infor- 
Tation: Bus as all these dioceses were outade the pale, it is extremely improbable, forthe 
ap aigen D Ma arl are Da E a pole r The 
Bahe Kilmore, Rachard B rady, shio. nae bo Ehe oe imi oniy was indubitably a 
Catholio, for we hear (Cotton's ’)} of his he boan expelled by Perrot, tho deputy, 
in 1585. Te pe aaa tail E EA tee oe, Leland himself admits, under t 
qok af aN te ne ce bake without control.” The Bishop af ` 
ln ihe sale anal 


Meath, W: subject to the direct action of the 
Goreme waa Ep EE aa y stated, for refusing to conform. 
There is, good reason to belisve that aot one of the mins suffragan Bishops -af 
Armagh, oocoupyi Boe 1088, complied wist. the new religion. 
Province of —O’Fihel of Leighlin, y within the pale, and subject to 
the infliience of the Butlers, who ware ide of ho vermment, emaa peopel 
pers under 1559.and 1560, It ma, y sus that ey Se 
Devereux of Ferns did the same. faa e Anka were within easy reach of the 


and the note of depredation is a strong prima facis mark of an Hlisabethani bishop: The 
remaining bishop, Leverous of Kildare, a diocese within the pale, was doprived for 


Province of Caskel.—Ooncerning the Bishops Raymond de Burgo of , P. Walsh of 
Waterford, and O’Byien of Killaloe, te not been able to find any i ” information, 
but there a to be no reason to su that any han aia Aooording to 


Bishop Mangs i lit, 1o Troeen tuahop ast at Anifecs fl 1588; but “James Fitamanrice 


Ardfert in 1551, and again in 1876” (Cotton) ; i patina aed 
wara waa a Gace bishop. ‘The conduct of Skiddy, Bushop of Cork, is a little 


in 1562 that he should have “letters patent for o biahoprla of 


Con vet Yet kea a him resigning the see in 1566, probably under pressure from the 
Government, and his name a ear or two afterwards as witness to ah ent to 
Sigh the Baal aA Catholic, was a party, lt geoma likely even if 
a a e a h A TA S ai fae sella Asto lay; 

to 


Bishop of Limerick, who resigned in 1571, Mant doubted w. 
p hia But a letter in the Carew papers 1668) ia wilah Sumer, 
as ‘‘a stubborn and disobedient man in causes of ” leaves no doubt on the 
anbjoct of hin Oatholiaty, and males it all but certain that his resignation was compulsory. 
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In fact, whoever will plunge for himself into the confused and melan- 
choly annals of Ireland at this period will become convinced not only 
that the bishops, with very few exceptions, refused to conform, and 
were backed in this attitude by their countrymen, but that the Govern- 
> ment did not even expect conformity except as the ultimate result of a 
gradual process of intimidation, corruption, and violence. It is signifi- 
cant that among the “ instructions” from the Queen to Sussex in 1559, 
there is one enjoining him to impose the use of the rites and ceremonies 
in force in England upon such members of the Irish Council as were 
“native-born subjects of this realm of England ;” whence it is clear that 
the Irish members might, if they pleased, remain Catholics. The poli- 
ticians and soldiers who carried out the Queen’s tyrannous policy in 
Ireland, cared little about religion; but after a time they camo to see 
that the difference of religion might be made a pretext for robbing the 
natives of their land, and thereupon their zeal waxed fervent. But they 
could only proceed gradually. In the pale, Curwin apostatized, Walsh and 
Leverous were deprived, and Devereux probably was more or less conform- - 
able. A Protestant primate could, after some years, be set up at Armagh, 
because a strong English garrison was maintained there. In other parts 
of the country, as the Government waxed strong, the Catholic bishops 
were forced to resign, or, if their deaths were waited for, Protestants 
were appointed in their places. Thus we find Skiddy resigning Cork in 
1566, Lacy resigning Limerick in 1571, and Brady driven from Kilmore 
in 1585. It is clear both that the Government found ecclesiastics of 
the kind required difficult to obtain, and also that, when obtained and 
appointed, they could only with great difficulty realise the emoluments 
of their sees, owing to the loathing with which the people regarded 
them. This explains the curious accumulation of episcopal dignities on 
one hend ; thus we find “ Miler Magragh” holding in 1670, along with 
the archdiocese of Cashcl, the sees of Waterford, Killala, and Achonry ; 
and George Mountgomery, in 1605, holding the sees of Raphoe and 
Derry along with Clogher I® 
With regard to the third point—the light in which the new religion 
was regarded by the Irish laity—the audacious assertion that “ the 
entire mass of the population outwardly conformed to the ritual of the 
Established Church,”+ can be soon disposed of. ‘A report of the Irish 
Privy Council, quoted by Mant, statęs that in 1665, % as for religion, 
Cloyne was at this time held with Coik. The Bishop of Ross, Thomas O’Herlaghy, sat 
at the Connotl of Tient; after his return he was imprisoned by Perrott, the deputy, but 
liberated after three years; he administered his diocese, under persecution, till his death m 
eS ais of Tuam. —The records of this province aro obscure. It is not certainly known 
who were Bishops of Kilfonora and Killala in 1660 Eugene O’Hart, the well-known Bishop 
of Achonry, appointed by the Pope in 1562, asmsted at the Council of Trent in the following 
year. A of doubt attaches to the conduct of Roland ete Bishop of Clonfert, who 
lied for the see of Elphin, in commendam, to Edward VL, in 2% Yet, if we consider 
+ he lved among De Buigos and O’Connors, who, in sprte of the premdents of Con- 
naught, did almost what wy pleased, it will ap in ble that he should have oon- 


formed to Protestantism. uagh was at that time united to Tuam. 
+ Mant; see lists at the end of his history. + See p. 11. 
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there was but.small appearance of it; the churches uncovered,* and the 
clergy scattered; and scarce the being of a God known to those ignorant 
and’brutish people.’ Eleven years later, in 1576, Sidney describes in 
a letter to the Queen the religious desolation of the diocese of Meath, 
and adds, if this is the case with the “ best peopled diocese, and best 
governed county” in Ireland, “ easy it is for yout Majesty to conjec- 
ture in what case the rest is, where Little or no reformation, either of 
religion or manners, hath yet been planted and continued among them.” 
(The italics are our own.) Leland himself, writing of the early years 
of the Queen's reign, says that “the people were left without ` any 
religious worship or institution. ` Even in places of most civility, the 
statutes lately made [Act of Uniformity; &c.] were evaded or’ neglected 
with impunity.”+ But it is needless to waste more words to prove a 
fact so notorious, that only through force or corruption did the new 
. religion make any way ‘with the mass of the Irish people. 

In the reigns of James I. and Charles I. the appetite of English ang ` 
Scotch advehturets for Irish land having been temporarily glutted, 
partly by the-Desmond confiscations, partly’ by the iniquitous planta- 
tion of Ulster, the: advite of Bacon was followed, andthe Catholic’ 
religion’ was more or less’ tolerated. A’ gleam’ of: prosperity shone on: 
the unhappy land. The; negotiations which passed: between the con» 
federated Catholic ‘lords’ and prelates and -the King’s Government: 
towards the closs‘of the civil wa? evince & ‘temper’ of conciliation,'a 
spirit of ‘equity ahd reasonableriess,t which, could they have borne fruit 
in legislation, would have’ prevented the horrible calamities of ‘later: 
times. ‘With these civilized utterances it is’ instructive, yet most melan:- 
choly;' to’ compare the ‘fierce’ fariatical ‘ravings of Milton, who, as the: ` 
secretary to'the Regitide Government, had been instructed to denounce’ . 
the treaty between’Ormond‘and' the Catholics.§ Again the land-sharks. | 
appear’ on the scéne; following’ in the train of the disciplined: and well- 
arfied. ‘soldiers of the Parliament; andthe “curse of Cromwell”. felt 
upon Ireland. The land-hunger of the adventurers whetted their 
bigotry; erd their bigotry. justified their land hunger ;'it “ blessed’ it‘and 
appróveđ'it with a 'text.” The*peoplé were effectually crushed and; 
mercilessly despoiled ; ‘yet it should be noted, that both before -and after 
this period, whenever they obtained some freedom ‘of ‘action} one’of' the 
first uses which hey- made ‘of it wag to put down the-intrusive heretical 
Church in their midst. In the rising of 1641 the Protestant bishops 
were obliged’ to disappear into ‘private'ilife; and in 1680;' among the. few 


~ * de, unreofed. + “ History of Ireland,” i p. 226, 
’s “Short View. of the State of Ireland,” orth ee aoe : 
j 4 Observations on the Articles of Peace,” 1649. ing on this production, the, 


Reotor of Linooln, in his able ‘ Life of Milton” recently published, says that init ‘‘the new, 
inciple of toleration is maintained.” It must have been a toleration of a very peculiar . 
ind; for Milton says, tater alia simika, “‘ If it, can be noway proved khai ee 

hath-countananced po ar papista, but have ev here broken their temporal power, 

thrown down their E ei AAH iis. and confined thanrto the bae enjoyment of: that: 
which is not within our reach, therr consciences, . ... doubt not then to affirm them- 
selves, nob the subverters, but the defenders and maintainers, of true religion.” ' 
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Acts passed by James I.s Irish Parliament, was onc to transfer thc 
tithes from the Protestant holders to the Catholic parish pricsts. On 
the other hand, the Protestant bishops and clergy, with one or two 
bright cxceptions, like Bedell and Berkeley, observed the general line 
of behaviour which was conformable to their origin and antecedents. 
From none of them procceded any protest against the persecuting penal 
code, which, in violation of the treaty of Limerick, was framed after the 
Revolution for the gradual extirpation of the Irish Catholics. Anglo- 
Irish bishops concurred in the recommendation of punishments so bar- 
barously inhuman that English statesmen stood aghast and refused to 
consent to them. The names of tho Bishops of Meath and Clogher are 
appended to a letter from the Irish Privy Council to the Lords Justiccs, 
dated in 1719, recommending the infliction on all unregistered priests and 
friars coming into Ireland of a punishment so atrocious that it cannot be 
named hero, further than by saying that it was borrowed from the practice 
of the Turkish scraglio.* Tho names of these remarkable prelates, Dr. 
John Evans and Dr. John Stearne, ought never to be forgotten. 

In our own days we have seen this Anglo-Irish Church deprived of State 
patronage and power ; but the wonder is, not that this act of justice 
was performed in 1869, but that it was so long delayed. Nor is it 
possible that the Irish Catholics can be satisfiod with a settlemant 
which left the two ancient cathedrals of Dublin, St. Canice’s at Kil- 
konny, and other vencrable churches, in the hands of the enemies of 
the faith of St. Patrick. 

Tho historic sketch which we havo traced was necessary, in order to 
make manifest the cssentially herctical and schismatical character of 
the institution which reared this doughty controversialist, whom the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge decorate with their appro- 
bation. Belonging to such a Church, Dr. Littledale, with his High 
Church principles, stands upon ground widely different from that of 
the party professing the same principles in England. During all the 
earlier part of his life he was surrounded by true Catholic priests and 
bishops; he knew that similar priests and bishops had held the same 
sces and cures, with full acceptance from the Irish people, sinco Ireland 


+ Leoky’s “ History of the Eighteenth Century,” i p 297. 

Mr. Froude, ım his ‘‘ English in lreland,” devotes two or three pages to the palliation of 
this severity; but perhaps we should understand him to speak ironically. Porhaps ho 
means to aay, “if oppor can be found to gloss over even an enorm&y lke this, let not 
people be misled by defences which they may meet with of other engmeries of cvervion, such 
as the Inquisition and the lke, into thinking them justifiable.’ If he ıs to be taken 
seriously, we must infer thal he holds the suppression of Catholicism to be an end so omi- 
nently beneficial that the use of means which he would pronounce detestable if employed 

st Turks or Protestanta, may be allowable, or at least dotenable; agunak Cathohes If 
this Te Bia meann it seems a lıttle hard, Does he forget that lie the ‘‘ Life of At. 
Niman” in early hie? St. Ninian must have been much the same soit of man as these poo 
Trish fmars;—held the same oreed—lived the same kind of life, MIr. Froude must pardon 
us for saying that, though the apologist of the Tudor system is one of the most brilliant 
persons of his age, those whom ho converts to his way of thinking are hkely to bucome the 
reverse of brilliant. In him the vindication of tyranny 1s but the cor‘reroxp of a vanished 
enthumasm ; those who nevor knew the enthusiasm, such a vindication, 1f convincing, onan 
only demoralixe and degrade. 
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was first converted; he knew that they agreed in doctrine with the ` 
Apostolic See, and with all the churches of the Latin Communion ; ; 
yet he deliberately rejected their teaching, and “chose” a system for 
himself, which is a medley of Protestant and Catholic opinions, We 
do not mean to say that this is the position of all, or even the majority, 
of the Irish Protestants. Most of. them regard the Bible as a kind of 
‘Delphic oracle; forget, or do not know, that its canon was settled by 
the Church, and not closed till the fourth century; reject Church 
tradition ; and think it highly probable that the Pope is Antichrist, 
These may act in perfect good faith in rejecting the Catholicism which 
surrounds them; but it is difficult to credit an Irish Protestant with. - 
entire sincerity, and invincible, inculpable ignorance, who accepts Catholic 

e ‘doctrine, or a great part of it, on the priesthood, the Eucharist, and” 
perhaps the sacraments generally, who does not wholly reject ecclesias- 
tical tradition, and who appears tb have a considerable acquaintance 
with ecclesiastical history.’ Such an one—rejecting the Roman Church ` 
—must needs hate and malign her; in no other way could he make 
‘out a plausible case for himself against her claims. Accordingly, we 
have here a volume of nearly two hundred pages, teeming with accusa- 
tions and misrepresentations from one end to the other, Let the 
Anglican waverers rest assured that if they turn back to the system 
of Cranmer and Bucer for the reasons supplied to them by Dr. Little- 
dale, their Anglicanism will have changed its character ; it will thereafter 
be wilful, not involuntary—Anglo-Irish, not English. 

Some Catholic theologian will doubtless undertake, or has already 
undertaken, to reply to Dr. Littledale, point by point, on the entire 
series .of objections and charges with which he-has assailed the 
Roman Church. But there are many misrepresentations under 
the head of doctrine so glaring that any moderately-instructed 
Catholic can refute them; while there is another large class of 

~ misleading statements in which, history, not dogma, being appealed 
to, reply is still more easy. The remainder of this article will be 
devoted to the examination of a portion of each class of charges. We 
hope to show so much cause for impugning either the accuracy of 
Dr. Littledale’s facts or the logic of his conclusions, that Anglican | 
waverers who read his book may be induced to suspend their judg- 
ment, pending the appearance of that comprehensive reply which may 
confidently be expected. On the cultus of the Blessed Virgin the book 
weaves such an elaborate tissue of misrepresentation, that a detailed reply 
within the space at our command is impracticable. Still, even here, 
“a plain tale’? may go some way in “ putting down” Dr. Littledale ; 
we shall have no difficulty in showing that the Catholic system is not 
what he asserts it to be, though what it is we’shall leave it to more 
‘competent hands to trace. Notice must also be taken of two or three 
miscellaneous charges, such as that (p. 164) inculpating the, late Father . 
Faber’s ial ae 
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"T. Misstatements relating to Roman doctrine or worship :— 

l. Dr. Littledale says (p. 46) that the Roman Church is in imminent 
danger of falling, if she has not already fallen, into the error of 
offering sacrifice, not to Almighty God, but to one of His creatures. 
“ When special altars of Mary are erected,. . . . when votive gifts 
and offerings, such as were of the nature of sacrifice in pagan times, 
as lights, incense, and flowers, are incessantly made to her, and when, 
finally, the Mass itself is celebrated again and again in her honour, and 
her Litany is usually sung before the Sacrament in the rite of Benedic- 
tion, what becomes of Bellarmine’s safeguard” [that sacrifice is offered 
to God alone, though in external acts of worship it is not easy to make 
distinction] ? , 

Does Dr. Littledale really suppose that the “ altars of Mary” mean, 
altars on which sacrifice is offered to Mary? He cannot think so, for he 
knows that we have altars of St. John the Baptist, altars of St. Philip, 
altars of St. Thomas à Becket, altars of the Three Kings of Cologne, 
and of a hundred other saints ; and he will hardly accuse us of offering 
to all these that rite of sacrifice which we confess is reserved for God 
alone, The altar of a saint is, of course, an altar erected under that 
saints invocation, that sacrifice may be offered upon it to Almighty 
God. 

Catholics honour Mary, and also inferior saints, by the burning of 
lights ; but between this practice and the rite of sacrifice there is no 
relation whatever. As to incense,—while it is chiefly used at Mass and 
Benediction, and has a peculiar symbolical relation to the eucharistic 
sacrifice, it is also used, on other lines of symbolism, in various 
ceremonies, such as the incensing of tombs and coffins; all which Dr. 
Littledale might learn by consulting liturgical works. Certainly we offer 
flowers and every beautiful thing within our reach in honour of Mary ; and 
Dr. Littledale is quite right in saying that these things “ in pagan times” 
would have had the nature of sacrifice. “ Rustic Phidyle” crowned her 
“little gods” with rosemary and myrtle ;* her successor, the Italian 
peasant-girl of to-day, burns candles and arranges flowers before a 
picture or statue of the Virgin. The external acts are much the same, 
but the intcrior purpose is radically different; Phidyle owned more gods 
than one, but her Christian representative adores one God in Trinity, 
the Creator and Ruler of mankind, all the time that she is paying 
honour to the highest of His humanecreatures, through*vhose help she 
hopes to obtain the effect of her prayers. Certainly the Mass is often 
celebrated “in her honour,” just as it is celebrated in honour of every 
saint whose festival is set down in the missal. Such partial appropria- 
tions and applications of the sacrifice in no way interfere with its 
direction, which is always to Almighty God. It is also true that the 
Litany of Loretto is continually sung before the Blessed Sacrament at 

` Benediction; but what then? Does Dr. Littledale suppose that 


* Hor. Od, iii. 23. 
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Catholics make a confusion between the Blessed Virgin i in Heaven and 
the Divine presence on the altar? If he does, he is entirely. mistaken. 
The use of the Litany means, we suppose, something like this—that 
the Blessed Virgin, who, though in Heaven, can, and does, through 
God’s appointment and power, give ear to our supplications, is 
addressed by all those tender titles which inventive love has found for 
her, and entreated to intercede with her Divine Son,,there present on 
the altar, on behalf of her kneeling children. How is the incommuni- 
cable rite of sacrifice diverted by. such addresses from its proper. object ? 
2. The-honours which we pay to Our Lady amount, ‘says Dr.:Little-. 
dale (p. 47), “in the most Ultramontane quarters,” to “the dethrone~ 
ment of Almighty God.... and the substitution of another sovereign 
ruler, another object of worship.” Similarly,.on p: 120, he says that 
' “the Father and Christ are avoided and.'shrunk- from, as. pitiless 
judges.” But the. climax in this direction is reached. by: the Rev. — 
- Dr. Archer:Gurney, who, in a letter to the Church. Times of the 18th 
February last, makes the wicked assertion, that in Spain, -Italy, -and a 
large part of France, “ all trust in-God the Father is wholly lost.”. . 
-These scandalous calumnies, though perhaps: they deserve no ae 
may, yet be.confuted so easily that. we shall not :Jet them pass, . Dr: 
Littledale and Dr. Archer Gurney will-not deny that Mass is said, in 
Spain, Italy, &c.,, as regularly. as in leas“ Ultramontane quarters’; ” 
-nor that the.clergy of those -countries zealously .urge-the laity. to 
attend. Mass frequently and devoutly. Yet what happens every day, 
when the canon of the Mass is reached? The faithful, following the 
priest, have toiled up the mount of Eucharistic.adoration; they have said. 
ta themselves, ‘Where is the lamb for a burnt-offering ?” and have. heard: 
the answer in their hearts,.“.God shall -provide Himself a..victim, my 
son;”. the. consecration has been made ;, Christ . has .descended- and. is: 
mystically immolated on the altar; and then ‘the priest, standing im 
the presence of the.saving victim,.raises his voice, and utters, .in-.his 
own name and that of all present,—what?.a prayer to the, Blessed 
Virgin, or to saint or angel? No, but that royal prayer, that Pater 
Noster which Jesus Christ himself compiled for us and taught us, that, 
with it we might acceptably. approach-the Universal Father, in the first 
part of which we adore and acknowledge His majesty and right, in the 
second implore help and pardon for ourselves, His erring creatures.* 
Now this is what happens every tine that Mass is said.t What becomes. 
then of the charge of “dethroning ” Almighty. God, and of having. 
` lost “ all trust in God thé Father ” ? 
- It might be added, that (as our açcusers, if they si the. lives of 
saints, must know.fall well, and, if they do not read _ they should 


™ The significance of this use of the Pater Noster is obacured in 1 she Angiioan ofis by 
ement bill the communion. 
+ The objection the service is in a ‘dead language” is inappli here, for there 
is no Cathalio wo T. khe word, Who, apoo hearing the “ Pater Noster,’ oan- 
not supply the rest of the le i in his own language. 
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not speak so confidently about our religion) the Catholic idea of sanctity 
implies an habitual union with God as its essential condition. The 
more confirmed the sanctity, the closer, the more fully realized is this 
union, Let any life of a saint be taken up at hazard, and it will supply 
proof of what has been just said. Thus, in the life of St. Rose of Lima, 
whom Dr. Littledale would probably consider a’ very “ Ultramontane” 
saint indeed, we read that “she had attained so perfect a union with 
God that she could not turn her thoughts from Him, even if she had 
wished to apply them to something else; henco she was never diverted 
from Him by her exterior occupations, nor by the violence of her ill- 
nesses, which caused her excessive pain.” This does not exactly look as 
if the “substitution of another sovereign ruler” for Almighty God 
would have suited either St. Rose or her spiritual guides. : 

8. “ All Roman Catholic confessors are now bound to follow in the 
confessional” (the italics are Dr. Littledale’s) “the teaching of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori” (p. 11). a 

This is simply untrue; confessors are not so bound. ‘The reason 
of the obligation is said to be, that St: Alphonsus is a Doctor of the 
Church; and Benedict XIV. is:quoted as an authority. But in an 
article (understood to be from the pen of a well-known theologian) which 
appeared in the Tablet of the 7th February last, it is denied that Benedict 
XIV. ever wrote anything of the kind; and w genuine passage from 
the works of that Pope is given, in which he lays down the very opposito l 
view. For he quotes with approval the saying of the monk Nicholas, 
in a letter to Peter of Celle, about St. Bernard, which was to this 
effect :—“ He [St. Bernard | is exempt [from human judgment], so that 
we may not doubt of his glory, but not so that we may not dispute: his 
word.” It is obvious therefore that a reasoned and temperate dissent 
from particular opinions held by St. Alphonsus is as much open to 
Catholic theologians now, as the like dissent from opinions advanced 
by so great a doctor'as St. Thomas (of which the writer in the Tablet 
gives instances) was open to St. Alphonsus. 

4, The moral teaching Qf- St. Alphonsus, whose authority he had 
thus over-stated, is alleged by Dr. Littledale to be governed by the 
principle of Probabilism, “ the simple meaning of which is this: that if 
something be plainly forbidden by God’s law of morals, and you have a 
mind to do it, you may do it in the teeth, not only of the Bible, but of 
most of the chief writers on morals, provided you can get an opinion of 
one casuistical writer in: your favour,,even though it be plainly weaker 
and less probable than that of those who bid you obey God’s law” (p. 10). 

This is not the meaning of -Probabilism. The writer in the Tablet 
remarks on this passage: “ Observe the monstrous assumption that a 
probable opinion can exist in the teeth of plain prohibition of the 
Bible or God’s law of morals, As though there was any room for 
probability within the pale of certainty, or as if the slenderest probabi- 
lity could exist in the teeth of such opposition, whereas the fact is that 
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upon slender probability eyen the extremest Probabilist dares not pretend 
to act.” IfI know that “something is plainly forbidden” to me “by 
God’s law,” the more I “have a mind to do it,” the more I am bound 
to strive against the temptation. For instance, suppose I am a bank 
director, and am tempted to join with others in publishing a false 
statement of the financial position of thé bank, in order to tide over 
a period of pressure. If I know (1) that the statement is false, (2) that” 
those to whom it is made, having entrusted me with their interests, 
have a right to the truth from me, I shall feel certain that to make or 
countenance such a statement would be a breach of “ God’s law,” and 
I shall, if I mean to act rightly, refuse to have anything to do with it. 
But suppose that it is proposed to me to join in a statement of the 

affairs of the bank which contains nothing actually false, but yet, through 
“the insistence on favourable, and the omission of unfavourable 
features, conirives to make a misleading impression. It might be 
powerfully impressed upon me that to join in such a statement was 
not “ something plainly forbidden by God’s law ”—that in this particular 
case the general law binding me to strict truth did not oblige; that 
the complexities of business are such that entire openness cannot be 
used and is not expected; that the statement of the exact truth would 
occasion an unjust panic, and must eventuate in the ruin of the bank ; 
whereas there was reasonable ground for believing that the difficulty 
was of a temporary nature, and, if not divulged, might by prudent 
management be surmounted. Suppose, further, that a writer on com- 
mercial morality, generally recognised as a sound authority, were 
quoted to me as holding this view, though it had to be admitted that 
the general run of authorities did not agree with him. If now, adhering 
to this one author, and convinced by reasons of the kind above set forth, 
I consented to the publication of an annual report, stating nothing _ 
false, but yet suppressing sométhing that was true, I should be acting 
on a principle of Probabilism. Is there, after all, anything so very 
“dreadful in it? Ifthe bank directors whose names, last year, obtained 
such a painful notoriety, had done no mgre than this, that general 
‘Teprobation of which they were the objects would -most certainly not 
have fallen upon them. Some of them were said to be respected 
members of different Protestant bodies, and must be supposed to have 
justified their own proceedings to themselves by arguments of some 
sort; but these arguments had nothing to do with “ Probabilism ;” for 
to do what they did was a thing, as we stated above, “ plainly forbidden 
by God’s law ;” they must have been grounded on some principle of 
“Jaxism,” not to say antinomianism, to which no approved Catholic 
theologian would give a hearing for an instant. Had they only done 
what a “ Probabilist” would sanction, rigid moralists might still have 
disapproved ; but the common conscience of mankind would have let 
them off easily, and unquestionably they would not have laid themselves 
open to a criminal prosecution. 
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* The following scven misstatements relate to the primacy and privi- 
leges of St. Peter -— 

5. “The title of ‘Rock’ is confined to God the Father in the Old 
Testament, and to Christ Himself in the New’ (p. 187). 

In reply it is sufficient to quote John i. 12, “Thou shalt be called 
‘Rock’ (Cephas).” 

G. “St. Peter is after a time divinely restricted to the Apostleship 
of the Circumcision, . . . . and is withdrawn from any authority over 
the Gentiles” (id.) 

As nothing like this is stated cither in Scripture or in any of the 
Fathers, Dr. Littledale can have no authority for it but the “ private 
spirit.” St. Paul himsclf could not hare thought that St. Peter, 
although he had taken preaching the gospel to the Jows as his special 
charge, was “ withdrawn from any authority over the Gentiles,” other- 
wisc he could not have said to him, after tho date of this supposed 
withdrawal, and as one complaining of the conduct of a superior, “ why 
compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews?’ If St. Peter had 
nothing to do wit: the Gentiles, after the division of labours men- 
tioned in Gal. ii. 78, the complaint of St. Paul would have been un- 
reasonable. But, as Bossuet says,* “He does not complain of 
James, but of Peter, who was charged with the government.” 

7. Bt. Peter “is entirely overshadowed” [what an expression !], 
“about one year after Christs Ascension, by St. Paul, who . 
claims authority over all the churches of the Gentiles” ‘p. 137). Un- 
doubtedly St. Paul claimed and had an authority in all the Gentile 
churches ; and this only do the texts cited establish; but he had not an 
erclusive authority — not such an euthority as could set aside that 
universal pastorate (John xxi. 15—17) which had been given to Peter. 
Klce writes on this subject: “ Although the apostles were equal in the 
.\postolate, as such, that is, although they may have had equal power 
to preach the gospel to all nations, to found churches, and to regulate 
their discipline, it does uot follow that they were equal in the Episco- 
pate, so that it may have been reserved to Peter to exercise a supreme 
inspection over the one and éntire Church,” &c. 

8. “St. Peter did not exercise the ‘ plenitude of teaching ’ in Apostolic 
days; and consequently the Pope, even if his heir, cannot claim to 
oxercise it now ” (p. 189). 

The point is “proved” in a curtous way: by courting the verses, 
first of the Petrine Episties and Mark’s Gospel, which Papias says was 
written under Peter’s superintendence, then of the Pauline Epistles and 
Luke’s Gospel, which upon less strong evidence is attributed to tho 
initiative of St. Paul,—comparing the results,—and, on finding that the 
latter are in a decided majority, drawing the conclusion as above. 

Dr. Littledale ignores the direct teaching of St. Peter which we hare 
in the first chapters of the Acts; but lct that pass. Thc true answer 


* Quoted in ‘‘ Klee on the Church,” p. 132. 
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is, that the “ plenitude.of teaching ” claimed for the Popes, and for Bt. 
Peter as the head of the line, does not imply that either he or they 
should have the chief direct share in teaching the Church, but that 
‘they should decide with authority what the Church is to be taught. 
When Leo XLI., by an Encyclical addressed to all the bishops, revives 
the authority of St. Thomas in the schools, he teaches the Summa as 
truly as if he had written every line of it.. St Peter similarly (2 Pet. 
iii. 15) approves and adopts the teaching of St. Paul. Without, how- 
ever, laying any stress on this text, it is notorious that the Roman 
Church; far from disputing, has ever gloried in the unequalled merits 
of St. Paul as a teacher and expounder of the gospel; that she has ever 
looked upon him as her own.co-founder along with St. Peter; and that 
to this day, in the great festival of June, she joyfully links their names 
and memories together. Nevertheless, the “plenitude of teaching” 
rests with the.chair of Peter; in the sense that, on al questions of 
faith and morals, the right to teach with authority—to teach in the 
last resort—resta with that chair. : 
. 9. “ There is very little evidence of any kind ” for St. Peter’s having 
-been Bishop of Rome (p..15). In a note itis added that “the only 
ante-Nicene testimony which expressly assigns thé see of Romo to St. 
Peter is the apocryphal Clementine Homilies.” 
. . Nothing can. be less like the truth. St. Cyprian, an anteuNinets 
father, who was martyred AD. 258, says that Cornelius was chosen 
Bishop of Rome, “when the place of Fabian [his predecessor], that is, when 
the place of Peter, arid the rank of the sacerdotal chair, was vacant.” 
The Protestant Neander admits that “ Cyprian looked upon the Roman 
‘Church as really the Cathedra Petri, and as the representative..of. the 
outward unity of the Church.” Tertullian, another ante-Nicene writer, 
speaks no less distinctly ; the passage may be read in Allnatt’s “ Cathedra 
Petri,” from which useful work all the quotations in this paragraph 
are derived. Moreover, Irenæus and Hippolytus,- both ante-Nicene, 
give complete lists of the bishops.of Rome, beginning with St. Peter 
and ending with. their own contemporaries. And Caius, or some other 
ante-Nicene writer (quoted by Eusebius in*his “Ecclesiastical History,” 
v.28), calls Pope Victor “ the 18th Bishop of ‘Rome from Peter.” -Much 
other evidence is producible to the same effect ; but it is needless to 
waste more words on a matter so certain. 
... Much special pleading and research .is devoted Gaze 16 üd 17) to 
tho work óf-proving that.many of the Fathers ‘did.nat understand 
‘those paagages (Matt. xvi., John xxi., Luke xxii.) “which ta Catholics of 
„the nineteenth century appear so. profoundly significant, inv a. sense” 
which’ would ‘lend much-aupport to the privileges of St. Peter: andvhis 
see. . Although this were granted -to „the. gtmost ‘extent, yetit really 
proves nóthing. There is eomething -so astounding, so: unique, inthe 
language of.. the commission -giyen . to-. Peter in Matt. xvi.,. that one 
can well understand g-:hesitation on the~part of: the -early Church to 
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take the entire passage in its obvious meaning, and interpret it alto- 
gether of Poter. Till the providence of God: had developed the 
meaning of our Saviour’s words, and shown, through a long succes- 
sion of storms and conflicts, that Peter, in himself and his successors, 
was, in deed and in truth, the “rock,” insuring the unity of the faith, 
and that, apart from that rock, the stability of the Christian religion 
could not be maintained, a provisional application of a portion of the 
language to our Lord himself was only natural. But these variations 
of interpretation will not serve Dr. Littledale unless he can prove 
that the Fathers, or the great majority of them, assigned either none, 
or only a “complimentary” precedence to St. Peter; and this he 
knows he cannot do. The great Irenæus (whose testimony he takes 
care not to quote), who had known Polycarp, who had seen St. John 
the Evangelist, distinctly speaks of the Roman Church, founded by 
the apostles Peter and Paul, as the guardian of a tradition not to be 
questioned ; “for with this Church,” he proceeds, “on account of its 
more powerful supremacy (propter potentiorem principalitatem), every 
Church must agree, that is, the faithful everywhere, in which [ie., in 
communion with which] the tradition of the Apostles has ever been 
preserved by those on every side.”* The more this remarkable pas- 
sage is studied, the more pregnant will its meaning appear, as was 
ably shown in an essay which appeared a few years ago in the Dublin 
Review.t No candid student will deny that the key-note thus struck 
by St. Irenæus in the second century was never essentially departed 
from by the majority of theologians in any subsequent age. 

10. “ Tertullian, the most ancient Christian writer who discusses the 
question” of the privileges of St. Peter, explains them thus: “ That 
St. Peter was granted the incommunicable and unrepeatable privilege 
and glory of being the first to unlock the doors of the kingdom of 
heaven to both. Jews and Gentiles” (p. 140). 

That Tertullian, though he may have been the first to discuss, was 
not the first to refer to, the privilege conferred on Peter, and through 
him enshrined in the Romap Church, is shown by the extract from 
Irenseus (a writer considerably earlier than Tertullian) quoted in the 
last paragraph. Our present object is to show that the testimony of 
Tertullian is not faithfolly cited. With a natural preference, Dr. 
Littledale quotes only from the “De Pudicitia,’ a treatise written 
after. Tertullian had fallen into hêresy, and was rather disposed 
to understate than overstate the authority of the Church. But why is 
he silent respecting the well-known passages, written before he be- 
came a Montanist, in which Tertullian gives expression to the tradi- 
tional and. habitual belief of the Christians of the.second age? ‘Thus, 
in the “ De Preescr. adv. Heeret.,” he writes: “ Was anything concealed 
from Peter, who was. called the rock whereon the Church was to be 


, : ~> Iren. “ Ady Heer,’ iLa 3. ° a 
+ ‘f Gnoœtoum and the Rule of Faith :” Dubm Reviow, January, 1875. 
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built, who obtained the keys of the kingdom of Heaven, and the power 
_ of binding and loosing in heaven and on earth?’ Again, in-the 
“ Scorpiace :” “For even if thou thinkest that heaven is still, closed, 
remember that the keys of it were Here left -by the Lord to Peter and 
‘through him to the Church, which [keys] ae one, who has been here 
questioned and has. confessed [the faith], will carry with him? 
Again: “ Run through the Apostolic'churchea, in which the very chairs . 
of the Apostles have still presiding occupants in their own places... . 
Is Achaia near to thee? thou hast Corinth. .... If thou art near to 
Italy, thou hast Rome, whence we also have an authority at hand. - 
How happy that Church into which the Apostles poured forth all their 
doctrine with their blood !”* The Roman see, then, still retained an 
“ authority,” though St. Peter had been dead nearly a century and 
a-half ; so that when Dr. Littledale says “ there is nothing left for the 
Pope to be special heir to,” because, in his view the privileges of Peter 
. died with him, he is evidently in disagreement with Tertullian. 

11, “ The special dignity, of the Popes appears throughout asa matter 
of purely human origin and’ arrangement ” (p. 141). 

Pages of quotations might be given in reply to this. most iarain 
amertion; bgt ‘perhaps the best way of meeting it is to exhibit pro- 
minently the counter-statements of Protestant writers. Attaching no 
particular weight or sacredness to the teaching of the Fathers, and 
believing (in the imagined impregnability of their Biblical position) 
that, if a Romeward bias were detected in them, it was “so much the 
worse” for the Fathers—the early Protestants could afford to under- 
stand their words in their natural force and bearing. Thus Mosheim, ‘ 
` after examining the principles laid down by Irenæus and Cyprian (in 
passages alreddy quoted, or to be quoted presently), and noting how 
they favour a central authority, proceeds : “ Cyprian and the rest cannot 
have known the corollaries which follow from their pregepts about the 
Church. For no one is so blind as not to see that between a certain 
unity of the Universal Church, terminating in the Roman Pontiff, and 
such a community as we have described, out of Irenæus and Cyprian, 
theré is scarcely so much room as between hall and chambers, or 
between hand and fingers.”+ The rationalist Ziegler says that Irenæus 
in the passage above quoted, “ passes, as if in a prophetic spirit, beyond 
himself, and anticipates the Papal Church of the future.”{ Dr. Little- 
‘dale go reads *the Fathers that fhe Papacy “ appears throughout as a 
matter of purely human origin ;’ but how does the learned Protestant ` 
Neander read them? On the langtage of St. Optatus, for instance, he 
thus expresses himself: “ Optatus of Milevis, who wrote in the last 
half of the fourth century, represents the Apostle Peter as the head 
of the apostlee—es the representative of the unity. of thé Churth and 


* “De Prescr. adv. Heret.” o 36. The citations in this paragraph are from Allnaté 
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Church he perceives the indestructible Cathedra Petri. ...., There 
Was one apostolic power in Peter, from which the apostolic powers of 
the othcrs issued forth, as it were, like so many different streama; and 
in like manner there is one episcopal power in the Roman Church, from 
which the other episcopal powers are but so many different streams,’’* 
Nor could Milman have thonght, with Dr. Littledale, that Fathers and 
Councils regarded the Papacy as of “ purely human origin ;” otherwise 
he would hardly have described the language of the Council of Carthage 
(a.D. 416), when addressing the Pope, in such terms as these: “ They 
implore the dignity of the apostolic throne, of the successor of St. 
Peter, to complete and ratify that which is wanting to their moro 
moderate power.” + 

The school to which Dr. Littlcdale belongs, unlike the earlier Protes- ; 
tants, professes to reverence the Fathers, and to set a ‘high value on 
their testimony. It is therefore quite intelligible—since no concession 
is to be made to Rome—that the bearing of their language about the 
sce of Peter should by this school be either minimized, or, as in the 
case before us, flatly denied. Scores of passages might be adduced, 
from within the first five centuries, in which a divine, and not a “ purely 
humar” origin is ascribed to the power claimed by the Popes. But 
since it might be said that Catholics interpreted such passages in a sense 
not intended by the writers, it seemed shorter and simpler to adduce, as 
we have done, the interpretation put upon them by fair-minded Protes- 
tants, whom no theological interest blinds (as is unhappily the case with 
the Ritualists) to the natural force and obvious meaning of the ex- 
pressions used. One single passage we shall quote, and it is one in 
which Dr. Littledale, as an Irishman, is bound to take a special 
interest. The-“ Canon of St. Patrick” (a.n. 450) directs that any case 
of serious difficulty be first referred to the primatial see of Armagh; 
“ but if it cannot easily be decided in that see, ... . we have decreed’ 
that it must be sent to the Apostolic see, that is, to the chair of Peter 
the Apostle, which holds authority in the city off Rome?’ St. Patrick 
certainly does not appear to have regarded the authority of the Roman 
pontiff as “a matter of purely human origin and arrangement.” 

Other subjects have to be touched upon, and thereforg we must here 
quit the consideration of St. Peter’s primacy. Those doubting Angli- 
cans for whom we chiefly write are not obliged to conform themselves 
to the sentiments and practice of the Fathers; but if they make up their 
minds that they will not submit to Rome under any circumstances, 
what we have said is suficient,- we trust, to show them that -the /onest 
way of dealing with the testimony of early writera about Rome, is the 
way of Mosheim and Neander. With these writers, let them allow 

* Neander’s “Church History, oe) e (quoted by Allnatt, p. 62). 
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that much of the language used by the Fathers points to the Papacy, 
, and finds its natural fulfilment in the Papacy; but let them deny that 
any practical obligation thence arises for themselves. And by all means 
let them repudiate that dishonest way of dealing with the Fathers which : 
magnifies their authority, but distorts their meaning, and which, if it 
can pick up here or there a line in them that can be pressed into the 
service of controversy, is content to be in hopeless discord with their 
general spirit and drift. ` , 

12. “It will suffice to quote Cardinal Bellarmine, as showing the 
real goal of Roman teaching :— If the Pope should err by enjoining 
vices or forbidding virtues, the Church would be obliged to beheve 
vices to be good and virtues bad, unless it would sin against conscience ’ ” 
(p. 114). oe ; 

The suggestion is, that Bellarmine teaches that good and evil are 
what the Pope makes them. Of course, Bellarmine teaches nothing of 
- the kind. In the passage cited (“De Pontif. Rom.” iv. 5) he is endeavour- 
ing to prove the absurdity of denying that the decisions of the Pope, 
addreased to the whole Church, on things in themselves morally good 
or evil, are exempt from error. If he could err in defining on these 
subjects, “he would necessarily err also concerning faith. For the 
Catholic faith teaches that every virtue ‘is good, and every vice evil ; 
but if the Pope erred [i.e., could err] by enjoining vices or forbidding 
virtues, the Church would be bound to believe vices to be good and 
virtues evil, unless it wished tọ sin agaizst conscience. For the Church 
is bound in the case of things doubtful to acquiesce in the judgment of ` 
the supreme Pontiff” The last words are difficult; but the drift of the 
whale passage is obviously a reductio ad absurdwm ; it is ridiculous to 
suppose that the Church could ever be bound to believe vice to be 
good and virtue evil, therefore we must admit that the Pope cannot err 
in defining questions of pure right and wrong. i 

Far from teaching what Dr. Littledale imputes to him, Bellarmine 
specifies several occasions on which resistançe to the Pope would be 
lawful. He says: “In order to resist and defend one’s-self no authority 
is required. .... Therefore, as it is lawful to’ resist the Pope,-if he 
assaulted a man’s person, so it is lawful to resist him if he 
assaulted souls or troubled the State (turbanti rempiiblicam), and much 
more, if he strove to destroy the Church. It is lawful, I say, to resist 
him by not doing what he commands, and hindering the execution of 
his will.”* ; 

18, The assailant wishes to show that we venerate images for their 
own sake, that is, make idols of them. He cites therefore, “in final | 
disproof of the common Roman denial .. . . that any real worship is 
paid to images ” (p. 29), three passages from the “Summa” of St. Thomas, 
which appear to say that the images of Christ and the Cross are to be 


æ “De Rom, Pont.” ii. 29 (quoted in Card. Newman’s “ Leiter to the Duko of Norfolk,!’ 
p. 52). 
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honoured with divine worship, latria, while dua only, and that relative, 
is due to the images of the saints, ; 

The first two passages are correctly given, but the qualifying and 
explanatory statements which accompany them, showing that the Jatria 
spoken of was relative only, are withheld. Thus, after the first passage, 
St. Thomas says, “ But we adore the image of Christ, who is very God, 
with the worship of latria, not for the sake of the image itself, but for 
the sake of the reality of which it is the image.’* After the second 
passage, on the adoration (so called) of the Cross, he adds, “ The Cross 
of Christ, although it was not united to the Divine Word in person, was 
nevertheless united to Him in a certain other way, namely, by presenta- 
tion and contact. And for this reason alone reverence is paid to tt.’T 
Words could not express more plainly the relativity of the worship given. 
What, then, does the reader think of the fairness of this attempt to 
affix the brand of idolatry to the name of the Angelical Doctor? The 
reason why latria and not dulia is paid to the Cross, as explained by St. 
Thomas, is this: Were the Cross a rational creature, capable of re- 
ceiving honour on its own account, no veneration beyond dulia of some 
kind or other could be due to it; thus even to the Blessed Virgin Mary 
latria is not due (art. 6), but only hyperdulia. But not being capable 
of receiving honour on its own account, the Cross is honoured with that 
kind of worship, relatively, which is duo to what it represents—vir., , 
with latria. 

The third passage (p. 80), quoted as if from St. Thomas, was not 
written by him. Migne prints it in a note as the addition of Nicolai, 
a writer of the seventeenth century. 

However it may appear to those who are without, to those who are 

“within, the charge of “mutilating the sacrament,” ‘ withholding tho 
blood of Christ from the laity,” and so on, seems strangely unreal. 
Whether we are communicated in one kind or the other, or in both kinds, 
is a matter of discipline; Christ “remains” for us “entire, under 
either species ;”{ the mode of communicating Him shall be settled for 
us by the wisdom and experignce of the Church, our mother. Accord- 
ing to our own perceptions, that swiftness which Cardinal Newman so 
wonderfully described in “ Loss and Gain,” as an attribute of Catholic 
fanctions, would suffer, were the practice in any way different from what 
it is. However, if the Church were to decide for any cayse that it was 
expedient to alter-her practice, and communicate the laity under both 
kinds, the Catholic faithful would simply acquiesce ; they would not 
dream of rejecting the chalice when tendered to them on the strength: 
of some theory about the preferableness of communion under the species 
of bread only. But this is what was done by Manichæan and other 


* “Nos autem adoramus adoratione latre imaginom Ohristi, qui est varus Deus, non 
propter ipsam imaginem, sed propter rem cujus est.” 
t “Crux Christa, liost non fuerit unita Verbo in persona, fuit famen ei unita aliquo 
alo modo, scilicet per representationem et contactum. Et hao sola ratione exhibetur ei 
. reverontia.’ 
t “Manet tamen Christus totus Sub utraque specie.” In the sequence “ Lauda Sion.” 
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‘heretics in the time-of the early Church ; though the cup was tendered 
to them, they, actuated by some heretical notion, refused to take it; and 
the Church condemned their conduct very severely. And this brings 
us to misstatement. ` A ` 

14. “We find,” says Dr. Littledale, “half-communion . . . , oon- 
-demned as a heresy when it first crops up.” And then he quotes a 
letter from Pope Gelasius (a.D. 496) reprobating the conduct of certain 
persons who, at a time when the practice of the Church was to commu- 
nicate in both kinds, received indeed the bread, but, actuated by “ some, 
superstitious reason,” abstained from partaking of the chalice. 

Now, of course, if communicating ‘under one kind only, or what 
Dr. Littledale calls “ half-communion,” is done with a heretical intention, 
it is heretical. That there was such an intention in those whom Pope , 
Gelasius condemns, is shown by Baronius,* not only from expressions in 
the letter itself, but also by reference to a passage in a sermon of. 
St. Leo (a.p. 461), who charges the Manichees with this very practice. 
‘While present at the Catholic mysteries, he says, “ they receive with 
unworthy mouth Christ’s body, but altogether refuse to drink the blood 
of our redemption.” To “divide the mystery” in such a spirit as this 
- would, indeed, be sacrilege; in this sense “ half-communion” would be’ 
condemned by the Church of to-day as severely as by that of the fifth 
century. But the letter of Pope Gelasius conveys no condemnation of 
the doctrine that Christ is entire under either species, nor of the practice 
of those who, in obedience-to the Church, communicate under one kind 
only. 
` 15. “The Council of Constance. .... first dared, on June 15th, 
1415, to expressly set aside Christ’s command”—vis., that communion 
should be always in both kinds (p. 68). f peT 
- Christ gave no such command. To the aposiles, that is, to the clergy 
as distinguished from the laity, He said, “ Drink ye all of this.” But 
on the only occasion on which He is recorded to have given communion 
to simple disciples, that is, to the laity—namely in the meal at Emmaus, 
—it appears to have been under the speoies of bread only; see Luke 
xxiy. 80, 81. 
` 16. [The Council of Constance] “rules that the contrary usage, 
now grown to be a ‘custom,’ is to be held as a ‘law, ... . while 
priests who dare to follow Chrisys precept and example, by communi- 
cating their flocks with the chalice, are to be excommunicated and 
handed over to the secular arm—to be burnt,” (the italics are Dr. 
Littledale’s) (p. 68). ° 

The reader will scarcely believe that the decree of the Council says 
not one word about burning. Its words are as follows; let the accuser 
of the Council produce any others ifhecan:— _ th T 
_ Those obstinately asserting the contradictory of the premisses must 

be put under restraint as heretics, and severely punished by the local 

i S * Under i.n. 496, $ aa 
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didcesans or their officials, or by the inquisitors of heretical pravity, in 
the kingdoms or provinces in which anything shall have been attempted 
or presumed contrary to this decree, according to the canonical and 
legitimate sanctions wholesomely deviscd in favour of the Catholic faith 
against heretics and their abettors.” There is not a word more.* 

It may be said that the Council may be held to have meant something 
terrible, considering the way in which they dealt with Huss and Jerome 
of Prague. That may be; but this does not justify the use of language 
calculated to make the ignorant believe that the Council employed a 
ferocious threat against those who should offend on this particular point, 
when, in fact, they used no such threat. 

17. “The Church of one generation may err, and. that grievously, 
but there will be always enough truth mixed with the error to bring 
things right again ” (p. 182). 

The first of these propositions is monstrous, the second grotesque. It 
` is certain that ever since the Ascension there has not been one year, nor 
one day, much less one generation, in which the Catholic Church has 
admitted that she either has erred or may err. Yet Dr. Littledale says 
that she may, “and that grievously.” If this be so, how can the fact - 
be known? By consulting the Dr. Littledales of the period, we suppose; ` 
there is no other way. The Church has always declared,’ and still 
declares herself to be infallible; but a teacher of the type of Dr. Little- 
dale arises, and she is convicted of error. Yet though she has fallen 
into error, so that the promises which Christ.made to her have 
failed, “there will be always enough truth mixed with the error 
to bring things right again.” This is a more wonderful proposition 
still. Who is to decide when things have been “brought right 
again”? Again, it can only be teachers like Dr. Littledale; for 
the Church herself has been proved to be fallible, and evidently 
cannot be accepted as a witness in her own favour. Perhaps the 
assailant of Rome will kindly issue a bull from Red Lion Square, 
specifying all the changes we must make in our belief and practice, in 
order to bring things pamagang “right again” for him to hold com- 
munion with us. 

IL Enough has been said, pending the appearance of that complete 
reply which we look for from Birmingham, in illustration of the unsub- 
stantial nature of the charges brought in this book against the religion 
of Rome. But Dr. Littledale assails the Roman Chugch also on the 
side of history, endeavouring to show that the succession of the Popes 
failed centuries ago, that in several cases of disputed succeasion no one 
can tell now which was the true Pope and Which the anti-Pope, that 
Popes have fallen into heresy and been deposed for their crimes, that 
many great saints have died out of her communion, that other sees still 
existing have as good a right as she has to the title of Apostolic, that 
her missions have been a failure, and that great writers reputed to be 

* “Hardun. Cone.” viii, 381. 
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her champions can be shown to be either untrustworthy or self-contfa- ` 
dictory. A few specimens of the evidence brought to support this string 
of “damnatory clauses” will show the fragility of the whole fabric. 

1. “The condition of the Church of Rome in the tenth ‘century, as 
described by Baronius, destroys the last shred of possibility that the 
‘ Roman Church of to-day inherits the organised jurisdiction and mission 
of the Roman see ” (p. 178). 

We. are asked to believe that in the tenth century, owing to the 
abuses which prevailed, all the clergy of the Roman Church, for æ 
period of forty years, were uncanonically elected, that the succession of 
the Popes at that time failed, and that consequently, since the tenth cen- 
tury, when the supposed disaster occurred, no lawful Pope has sat on 
the chair of St. Peter. Before examining the allegation itself, let us 
consider the assumption involved in it. It is that everything depends on 
the canon-law; if the prescriptions of that law were infringed, that 
‘against simony for instapce, then invalid orders would result, the suc- ` 
cession from the Apostles would be broken, and the clergy ordained in 
that line, to the end of time, would be mere laymen. But what is this 
but to set the canon-law above the Church itself, out of whose mind 
` the law flowed, and above the promises of Christ? Christ said to Peter, - 

“Thou art Peter [rock], and upon this rock I will build my Church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” He supplemented this 
promise by commanding him to feed and govern (Bóoxew, rotpauew) 
His sheep and His lambs, that is, His whole flock, and fixed while - 
enlarging the meaning of these words, by saying, “ Lo, I am with you 
[the Apostles, Peter included] even to the consummation of the world.” . 
Ont of the mouth of the Church, thus founded on the divine promises, 
proceeded the canon-law, the sole object of which is to carry out the 
commission which the Lord entrusted to her in the most efficacious 
manner. Now if the succession in the see of Peter failed im the tenth 
century, then the gates-of hell did prevail against the Church in spite 
of the promise; the commission to feed and rule fell to the ground ;. 
Christ, instead of remaining. with Peter to the consummation of the 
world, deserted him nearly a thousand yeats ago. And this conclusion 
is imposed on us in the name of the canon-law, an institution which 
“rests upon the Church, not the Church on it, apd which, could the 
Church and the divine promises fail, would that instant become a nullity 
and ‘a dream! e 

Thus much on the general PAE as to the technical difficulties 
raised by Dr. Littledale, it is for canonists to find answers to them, not 
‘for us. An ordinary Catholic, believing with the certitude of faith that 
the Church cannot fail, is also morally certain that no hostile exercise ^ 
of ingenuity can ever prove her to have failed. Terrible as were the ` 
scandals of the tenth century, they were not without alleviation, as 
Baronius (in the context of the passage quoted by Dr. Littledale) points 
out. “ Although the Lord slept,” he says, “ yet He slept in the same 
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aħip .... which is the type of the Church, nor departed from it ; 
always has He remained in the Church, in which, so to speak, He is 
held down and bound by His own promises, and tied by His own words, 
when He said, I am with you all days even to the consummation of the 
world.” He says, moreover, that all through this miserable century 
there was a remarkable absence of schisms and heresies ; “ all the nations 
everywhere remained united to the Roman Church by the tie of faith 
and the bond of obedience; ” as if, while these ills were upon her, God 
would not suffer her to be tried by the still worse evil of heresy. 

2. “ A double election took place” in 866, “ Ursicinus being chosen 
Pope by one party, and Damasus by the other.” The question which 
was the valid election “ cannot now be settled” (p. 157). 

St. Jerome, who was living at Rome at the time, had no doubt 
whatever that St. Damasus was lawfully elected; the testimony of 
Socrates, Sozomen, and Rufinus is to the same effect; indeed there has 
never been a doubt on the subject among Catholics. The contrary view 
is founded solely on the “ Libellus Precum,” * or rather on the preface 
to that strange document—a petition sent by two Roman clerics of the 
faction of Ursicinus, Marcellinus and Faustinus, to the Imperial Court. 
From the same suspicious source, and no other, Dr. Littledale derives 
the charge against Pope Damasus that he directed and personally took 
part in the fighting in the streets of Rome. Of this charge Rufinus 
clears him ; Ammianus Marcellinus, a pagan writer and a contemporary, 
says that it was Pretextatus, the prefect of the city, who expelled 
Ursicinus. 

8. Another disputed election noticed is that which occurred in 1180. 
On this Dr. Littledale observes, “ There can be no moral or legal doubt 
that Innocent was the antipope, but it is Anacletus who is so branded 
in ecclesiastical annala ” (p. 157). 

This is confidently asserted; but how does the matter present itself 
to an impartial Protestant writer, Mr. Morison, the author of a “ Life 
of St. Bernard”? Mr. Morison writes, “When Honorius did die, 
those of the cardinals who were determined that, whoever was Pope, 
Peter Leonis should be exclàded, hastily assembled, and on the same 
evening proclaimed Cardinal Gregory, of St. Angelo, supreme pontiff of 
the Christian world, under the name of Innocent O. The party of 
Peter forthwith went through the form of election with their Pope, 
dressed him in the proper pontifical, and declared’ thas he, under the 
title of Anacletus IT., was the authentic vicar of Christ.” + Dr. Little- 
dale says that Innocent “contrived to get the help of .... St. 
Bernard,” as if the saint merely acted as a pattizan in the matter; but 
there is not the slightest ground for saying that he was influenced by 
any other motive than the deliberate conviction that Innocent was the 
lawful Pope. At a council of French bishops held at Etampes, and 
preceded by “ fasting and prayer,” St. Bernard’s judgment was appealed 

* Printed in Sirmond. + “Life and Times of St. Bernard” (1877), pe 160. 
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to. '“ He examined the whole question of the double election; th 
respective merits of the competitors ; the life and character of the first 
elected; and when he opened ‘his mouth, the Holy Ghost was- supposed 
to speak through it. -Without. hesitation or reserve he pronounced 
Innocent’ the legitimate pope, and. the only. one whom they could aeren 
as such. Acclamations received this opinion; &c.” * 

4. Speaking of the great schism which ensned on the desin of 
Uiban VI. in 1878, our adversary says that, “no one can- say. now 
which claimant at any time was the true Pope;” and he quotes St. 
Antoninus of Florence as of the same ‘opinion. 

So far is tho statement from being true, that any one who will eke 
the trouble to consult Dr. D6llinger’s “ Church History,” in which the 
whole intricate course of the schism is admirably cleared up, will have 
no difficulty at all in saying which claimant, in any given year, was the 
true Pope. Nor is it the fact that St. Antoninus, in his work on Schism, 
expresses any such opinion. St. Antoninus clears of the guilt of schism 
those who had taken part with either (reputed) Pope, if-they had done 
so in good faith, on account of the extreme difficulty, if not impossibility, 
of ascertaining the exact circumstances; but he expresses no opinion 
‘on bas rival claims. 

5. “The Western Church döne: deposed, on its own. stint 

Popes John XI., Benedict IX., Gregory VI, Gregory XII., and John 
XXIL.” (p. 148). 
- A council held at Rome in 956, under the presidency of the German 
Emperor, deposed John XU., whose character indeed was infamous. 
Baronius, however, condemns the decision as hasty and irregular, and 
will not allow Leo VIII., whom the council substituted, to have been.-a 
true Pope. Benedict IX. and Gregory VL resigned, and were not 
deposed. Gregory XII. was nominally deposed by the Council of Pisa; 
but neither Dr. Déllinger nor any other Catholic historian, go far as we 
know, deems the act to have been valid. ` Finally, John XXULI., the 
puppet set up by the council of Pisa, was no Pope at all. 

6. Many saints, says Dr. Littledale, had either nothing. to do with, 
or wero in direct collision with, or died dut of communion with, the 

Roman Church (p. 165). 

If such things were true, they would be very. painful and Pe RN 

‘ing: But let us examine inta the proofs. By the first ¢lasa Dr. 
‘Littledale means the saints of the Eastern Church, who had “no more 
direct personal relation with Rome than with any’ other great see ‘of 
` Christendom.” But that St. Basil, St. John Chrysostom, St. Gregory 
‘Nasianzen, &. &., regarfled'the relation in which they stood- to. the 
Roman see as something different in kind from that in which they stood 
to other “ great’ sees of Christendom,” nothing would be easier than to 
show. By saints who were “in direct collision with Rome,” Dr. Little- 
dale particularly intends St. Augustine! He refers to-his signing the 
synodal, letter sent by. the Council of Carthage to.Rome in 419, in 

* Ib., p. 153, 
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Which, he says (p. 101) the council “wrote to the Pope, complaining 
of the attempted fraud, and told him that nothing should make them 
tolerate such insolent conduct on his part.” No doubt the African 
bishops would have written in this fine Hibernian style if they had had 
a proper Protestant training; but for want of that advantage thei 
language was mild, not to say tame. Dr. Littledale does not seem to 
be aware that at the time this synodal letter was written, Pope Zosimus, ~ 
whore instructions to his legates had occasioned the difference between 
him and the council, was dead. The letter is addressed to his successor, 
Boniface I., and requests that “ your Holiness would cause us to observe” 
only those canons which had been agreed upon at Nicæa, ard that 
the canons of Sardica (sanctioning appeals to Rome) should not be 
enforced in Africa. If those canons (as they believed to be the case) 
were not to be found among the canons of Nicæa, then, say the council, 
“we believe that, through the mercy of God so long as you shall 
preside over the Roman ‘Church, we shall suffer this vexation no more, 
and that we shall be treated with that fraternal charity which you know 
so well.” (Fleury, xxiv. 11.) Tbe council of Sardica was often con- 
sidered as a continuation of that of Nicæa, and the canons of the two are 
found joined together in many ancient collections. Any way, the act of 
St. Augustine in signing this letter neither involved a breach of com- 
munion with Rome nora repudiation of her jurisdiction, which, in his 
view, had deeper roots than the decrees of any council; witness the 
well-known passage in his Epistlo against the Manichees,— Tonet ab 
ipsa sede Petri,” &c. 

As saints who died out of communion with Rome, he instances St. 
Cyprian, St. Firmilian, and St. Meletius. But what are the facts? A 
difference arose between St. Cyprian and Pope Stephen respecting the 
rebaptism of heretics. On this St. Augustine writes: “Stephen Aad 
thought (pufaverat) that those who endeavoured to break through the 
ancient custom as to receiving heretics should be excluded from com- 
munion ; but he [Cyprian], impressed with the difficulty of the question, 
and most fall of holy charity, thought that unity ought to be maintained 
with those who thought differently. So, although they were excited and 
angry (yet still as brothers), nevertheless Christian peace prevailed in 
their hearts, so that in this dispute, the evil of schism did not arise 
between them” (nullum inter eos malum schismatis oriretur)." This 
testimony is oxpress ; but it is also gvident that St. Cyprian was in com- 
munion with Rome at the time of his death, from the fact that he 
received in 258 a friendly letter from Pope Xystus, warning him of the 
impending persecution in which he suffered martyrdom. With St. 
Firmilian, Bishop of Cæsarea, the contention of Pope Stephen on the 
same subject (the rebaptism of heretics) was very vehement; yet 
neither in his case, if the words of Eusebius (H. E. vii. 5) and St. 
Augustine (loc. cit.) are carefully weighed, does the menaced breach of 
communion appear to have become a fact. The case of St. Meletius, 
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with whom the Roman see, having committed itself to the Eustathiah 7 
party at Antioch, certainly did not hold communion for a considerable 
time; is discussed by Ballerini (“ De Primatu,” p. 808). Ballerini shows 
(1) that mediate communion undoubtedly existed between, St. Meletius 

_and the Roman see, since both he and it were in fall communion with 

- Bt. Basil, St. Gregory Naxianszen, and other eastern bishops; and he 
argues that “he who is in communion with those who are in immediate 
communion with the Apostolic see, is through them sufficiently in com- 

, munion with that see.” But Dr. Littledale and his friends deny the 
necessity of any communion with Rome, either mediate or immediate. 
Ballerini further shows (2) that there is good reason to suppose that 
after the agreement between Paulinus (the candillate for the see of 

e . Antioch approved at Rome) and St. Meletius respecting the survivorship 
had been made, the latter returned to immediate communion with the 

7. “ The churches of Jerusalem and Anticch are still in existence, 
ruled by the successors of the Apostles in unbroken line ” (p. 185). 

Where this piece of history comes from, we do not know. The 
account given in Moroni’s “ Dizionario Eccles.” of the church of Antioch . 
is as follows: “ In the thirteenth century Antioch, taken by the Turks, _ 
lost the immediate succession of its patriarchs, which, commencing in 
the year 86 of the Christian era, was continued to a.D. 1242, termi- 
nating with Cristianus, who was martyred.” According to the same 
authority, what happened at Jerusalem was this. The see was first 
raised to a patriarchate in the fifth century, the- claim being allowed by 
the Council of Chalcedon. After the successful issue of the first 
Crusade, in 1099, Latin patriarchs, using the Latin rite, were appointed. 
But the Greek emperor, wishing to have a Greek patriarch also, 
appointed one in 1142, who, with his successors, resided at Constan- 
tinople till after the fall of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. From 
that time there have been two lines of patriarchs, Greek and Latin. 

8. Rome, according to Dr. Littledale, had but a small share in the 
conversion of England (p. 184). Any one who can read Bede's 
“ Ecclesiastical History” knows that this ts so palpably false that it 
is not worth answering. “The quarrellings of the Jesuits’ with other 
Orders “hindered the spread of Christianity in China, and wrecked 
its hopeful beginnings in Japan” (p. 159), Christianity is spreading, 
thank God, rapidly in China ; a network of Catholic dioceses covers the 
whole empire. As for Japan, it is notorious that no quarrel between . 
Jesuit and Franciscan, but the malignant suggestions of Dutch Pro- 
testanta, working on the tyrannical and suspicious minds of Japanese - 
emperors, led to that frightful persecution in the seventeenth century 
which almost extirpated the Christian name in Japan. “The Eastern 
Church has made one missionary conquest since its quarrel with Rome 
greater than all Roman missionary efforts put together—Russia” (p. 
186). This is incorrect. The historian, Curopalates (cited by Baronius 
under a. 886), mentions that missionaries were sent at their request to the ` 
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Varbarous “ Rhos” (Russians) in 867, when Michael was emperor—that 
is, by St. Ignatius, the patriarch of Constantinople, who was in full 
communion with Rome. Moroni (“ Diz. Eccl”) says that “the true 
conversion of Russia. . . . was the work of the first Catholic preachers 
sent by the patriarch St Ignatius ;” and that the first Russian see was 
founded at Kiev in 867. 

9. Baronius, one of the most cautious, accurate, and veracious his- 
torians that ever wrote, has, it seems, “ falsified the Roman Martyrology 
by inventing statements,” &c. (p. 104), the references not being given. 
When they are—and we challenge their production—it will be time to 
defend Baronius. “ He has altered the date of St. Denis of Paris by 
200 years with this same view.” Who would suppose that all that is 
here meant is, that Baronius, in common with scores of other 
scholars in his day, identified St. Denis of Paris with Dionysius the - 
Areopagite, St. Paul’s convert? $t. Jerome underwent a “change of 
views” in later life as to the authority of the Roman see (p. 194). 
This statement is examined by Father Ryder in the Tablet for the 
28th February last, and proved to be without foundation. In the 
first passage, extracted from the letter against J ovinian, which’ is given 
in evidence of the “ change of views,” the addition of the words which 
follow the quotation in the original gives to`the language a different. 
coloar, a different bearing. After saying, “the strength of the Church 
is established on them all equally,” St. Jerome adds, “ nevertheless, one 
was chosen amongst the twelve, in order that by the institution of a 
head all opening for schism might be avoided.” Other passages, 
quoted by Father Ryder, show that the grand old man was as loyal to 
Rome in extreme age as in his early years. 

III. Among miscellaneous charges, the only one that we have left 
ourselves space to notice is that against Father Faber. At p. 164 it is 

said :— 

“Tt is only-a few years since a well-known English Roman Catholic 
priest and controversialist extracted a series of more than eighty heretical 
propositions from the works of the late Father Faber, and endeavoured 
to get them censured at Rome, on the ground that they were doing 
serious mischief here to orthodoxy.” } 

So far nothing,of particular consequence is alleged, for individuals of 
a censorious turn, whether priests or laymen, will always be found, who 
think they can scent out heresy in the works of a popylar divine. But 
the venom of the passage is in what follows :— 

“The answer he got practically amounted to this—that his charges 
were perfectly true in themselves, but that*it would never do to con- 
demn so useful and thoroughgoing a partisan of the extremest Ultra- 
montanism. And so the matter dropped.” . 

It is certainly suggested here, though not distinctly affirmed, that the 
priest in question denounced Father Faber to some person or persons in 
authority at Rome, the Holy Office for instance, and received their 
reply. For there would be nothing in his writing to a private friend 
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at Rome, and getting such an answer as that described. However this 
may be, Dr. Littledale is challenged to name the priest and his Roman 
‘correspondent, and to publish the letters which passed. If no, such 
letter Game from any person in authority, it was.a shameful thing to 
insinuate that it did, and Dr. Littledale—or his untrustworthy informant 
——owes reparation to the maligned memory of Father Faber. If, on 
the other hand, the suggestion contains ever so minute a portion of 
truth, it would be most interesting—and for the friends of Father Faber 
an imperative duty—to confront and compare the unfavourable letter 
which, on this hypothesis, was received from Rome, with the many 
public attestations of their orthodoxy and value which the works of 
Father. Faber, both in his lifetime and since ‘his death, have received 
e from the rulers and defenders of the Church. For— 
1. Father Faber was made a Doctor by the late Pope. 
. 2. His Essays on “Devotion to the Pope and the Church” were 

: translated into ltalian by Father Cardella, 8.J. (late editor of . 
the Civilia Cattolica, and a professor in the Collegio Romano), 
who was well known as enjoying to the fullest degree the con- 
‘fidence of the late Pope. 

8. Several of his works have been translated into German and French, 
in some cases with express episcopal approval. Thus the French 
version of “ All for Jesus” (1854) appeared with the approba- 
tion of the Bishop of Le Mans, and the version of “The Soul’s 
Progress” with that of the Archbishop of Paris and the Bishop 
of Nancy 

- 4, Archbishop Sibour described his works as “ drawn from the purest 
sources of Catholic tradition ;” and the celebrated Dom Gué- 
ranger, in a letter quoted in Faber’s “ Life,’ spoke of his 
“sound theology,” and “ scrupulously orthodox faith.” Similar 
is the testimony of Father Cardella, in tho preface. to the Italian 
translation of Faber’s ascetic works. 

5. Aod lastly: Pius IX. gave his approval to the publication of the ` 
Italian version in the following. terms: “I praise the enterprise 
of publishing in Italian the works of*the excellent Father Faber. 
I bless the translator and the printer, and all engaged in the 
: publication of works good and sound.”® 

In such estimation, so far as is known, was Father Faber held at . 

Rome, and we dg not believe for oye moment that Dr. Littledale has 
either seen or can produce any document of a different tenor. If he 
‘ean, we challenge him, as we have already said, to make it public. 

- We have reached our limits, and must leave to Father Ryder that 

-vindication of the cultus of theBlessed Virgin which, at least in outline, we ` 

had proposed to ourselves to attempt. But let not doubting Anglicans 
believe that the distorted caricature of the state of things among us | 
which they will find in “Plain Reasons” is anything like the truth. 

Catholics have no goddess in their religion’; like their forefathers, they 

* Cirilta Cattolica, Blat July, 1872. G 
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worship one Lord God who made heaven and earth. They are as ready 
to say now, as with Gother in the seventeenth century, “ Cursed is every 
one who giveth God’s honour to a creature.” Expressions may seem 
large and unqualified, but they must be interpreted according to “ the 
proportion of faith,” and in the spirit of this wisc caution of St. Al- 
phonsus Liguori—* We willingly admit that God is the source of every 
good, and the absolute Master of all graces ; and that Mary is only a pure 
creature, who receives whatever she obtains as a pure favour from God.” * 

The last sentence of “Plain Reasons” is a fitting close to such & 
book; it is a mialeading quotation. St. Augustine is quoted as saying: 
“We who are Christians in name and deed, do not believe in Peter, 
but in Him on whom Peter himself believed.” The suggestion of 
course is, that he was rebuking those who laid undue stress on the 
necessity of communion with the see of Peter. But if we turn to the 
passage, we sce that he was thinking of something entirely different. 
Tt was a common pagan taunt, in his day, that the rapid spread of 
Christianity was due to witchcraft exercised by Peter, whom the pagans 
regarded as a potent magician. No, says St. Augustine, we do not 
believe in Peter, but in Him in whom Peter believed ; “ edified by Peter's 
discourses about Christ, not bewitched by his spells; nor deceived by his 
witchcrafts, but helped by his benefits.” + 

Whatever, touching faith or morals, has been advanced in this paper, 
is submitted to the judgment and correction of ecclesiastical authority. 


Tro was ARNOLD, 





A REJOINDER. 


By the courtesy of the Editor of the Conrumponany Ravisw, I have 
been permitted to see the strictures on myself by Mr. Thomas, Arnold 
before their publication, and to make a brief simultaneous rejoinder, in- 
stead of the delay of a month being interposed. 

And first, I must observe that the eighteen pages devoted by Mr. 
Arnold to the denigration of the Anglo-Irish Church—apart from any 

‘criticisms upon their accuracy, as to which, consultation of Cotton’s “ Fasti 
Ecclesise Hibernicm” might teach something—are entirely beside the 
question he has raised between us.e He confesses that his im has been 
to show that a person like myself, trained in and by such an institu- 
tion as the Church of Ireland, must needs be too contemptible to 
deservo attention, much more reply, when vénturing on any expression 
of theological opinion; and then he refutes himself by straightway 
entering into a highly animated controversy with that person. 

I fail, I confess, to see the force of the argument, which is equally 
valid against the able refutation of Cardinal Newman’s “ Essay on 
Development” by the late Professor Archer Butler, who, by-the-by, 


+ «Glories of Mary” (tr. by F. Coffin), p.13. +S. Aug. “De Civ, Dei,” xviii 64. 
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was himself a convert from the Church of Rome. The true issuc is not 
what-influences of education and society may have produced a bias in 
my mind, but whether certain errors and defects which I have alleged 
to exist in the Church of Rome are there or not. However, as Mr. 
Arnold has chosen to raise a personal issue in the matter, I may just say 
that I became convinced fifteen years earlier than Mr. Gladstone of the 
need of disestablishing and disendowing the Irish Church, since I regarded. 
it as a political, far more than as a religious, institution ;- and, being a 
Liberal, I was unable to justify it in that character, or to accept its 
theory of Protestant Ascendancy ; just as even now I am opposed to the 
Falk laws of Prussia and the Ferry laws of France, though I admit that 


` my Irish experience (unforgotten after nearly a quarter of a oentury of 


English domicile) makes me familiar with unlovely aspects of popular 
Romanism unknown or disbelieved in England; such as the all but © 
universal sympathy of the peasants with crime and criminals, the bitter 
hatred inculcated against those of another communion, especially if pros- 
perous, and such denunciations, temporal and spiritual, of political 
opponents from the altar, as may be read, by those who choose, in the 
Blue Book on the Galway Election petition. I have thus ample reason 
for distrust of Romanism as a guide of‘conduct. 

Mr. Arnold himself urges that there is little trace of current Irish 
divinity in such theological writings es I have previously published, and 
I prefer to end this disclaimer by saying that I entertain none of that 
hatred for the Roman Church with which he credits me I have 


‘been for more than twenty years a member of the Association for 


Promoting the Unity of Christendom, whose primary object is the 
reconciliation of Latin, Oriental, and Anglican Christianity, and I am 
not conscious of any reason which should make me withdraw from its 
sodality. I am unable even to enter into the state of mind which can 
see only the evil in the mighty Latin obedience, which forgets all its 
glories of the past, and denies its promise for the future. But to me 
it seems now like a beautiful woman whose face is hidden by a deform- 
ing mask of confluent small-por. I hold that the small-pox can be 
cured—nay, will one day be cured, and the pristino loveliness recovered, 
but I am not able, with some writers I could name, to deny the 
presence of any disorder, nor, with others, to allege that though the 
pustules are unquestionably there, yet they are beautifying developments, 
and not disfiguring tokens of disease. e And my dismasive is against hasty 
association with Rome at the almost certain risk of dangerous contagion, ` 
without any corresponding or counterbalancing advantages. Thatis not 
hate, but ordinary consideration for the laws of health. 

I can imagine no more interesting, useful, or glorious work than that 
of: an internal reformation of the great Roman Church, which should 
make it even what the “ mild wisdom of the Fathers of Trent” would 
have made it, had not the plans of the Council been rendered abortive by 
Curialist intrigue. It can be no source of pleasure to any logical 
Christian thinker to be forced to dwell on the seamy side of Latin Catholi- 
cism, far less to note the continuously downward tendencies of the Ultra- 
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montane system. For inasmuch as the body of credenda on which Rome 
and England—to narrow the consideration for the moment to these 
two types of Christian thought and practice—are agreed, largely exceeds 
in mere bulk their points of divergence, those who are either unattached 
to Christianity or actively hostile to it, do not care to draw any marked 
distinction between them. They are content to acoept Roman Catho- 
licism, by reason of its area and mass, as being the best historical 
exponent of Christianity—a view much insisted on by M. Ernest Renan 
in his recent Hibbert Lectures—and as they see very much in its 
system which is plainly repugnant to their sense of truth, justice, 
humanity, and reason, it is against collective Christianity, not against 
the Roman presentment of it, that they deliver their verdict ; precisely 
as in most of the less educated popular English infidel writings whichI _ 
havo met with, it is Calvinism which has aroused the revolt against any 
form of the Gospel. Roman error, consequently, like Calvinist error, is 
no gain to a purer system. ‘The innocent suffers for and with the 
guilty, and it is thus the plainest interest of the Church of England that 
Rome should be free from all errors and scandals, whether of doctrine 
or practice. But as Rome is, she promotes the march of unbelief: not 
only opposing no barrier to it in her own chief seats of monopoly, but 
indirectly furnishing it with weapons elsewhere too. 

I may cite here a paragraph from a letter which a lay stranger 
addressed to me a very short time ago, drawing my attention to some 
reports of a new Roman miracle : 

“T believe I am justified in saying that cultivated Roman Catholics (un- 
fortunately too small a class in this country) look upon this imposture with 
feelings of the utmost disgust and indignation. Educated Roman Catholic 
men are quietly becoming infidel; a fact which has not escaped the notice 
of the priesthood. They are fond of attributing this to secular education: -much 
more truly, I believe, ought it to be set down to the outrageous claims made 
upon men’s minds of late in the name of religion.” 

Well, I hold myself to have ample justification for believing not 
merely in: the undeniable facts as to the rapid spread of infidelity 
' amongst hereditary Roman Catholics, but also in the by no means in- 
frequent loss of faith among many converts, unable to bear the demands 
made upon them. And I wrote my little book, “ Plain Reasons against 
Joining the Churclf of Rome,” chiefly; no doubt, in compliance with long- 
resisted pressure put upon me, not from Ireland, but by many English- 
men and Americans, in purely defenbive reply to a multitude of Roman 
attacks upon the Church of England, but partly also to let persons 
hovering round the Roman bait know something more of the actual facts 
of the Latin system than they were at all likely to learn from their 
tempters,-or to find in the commoner books of reference. I set nothing 
down which is not a real difficulty to my own mind, and I have had no 
proselyting motive whatever in the matter, not only because I have no 
great opinion of converts in general, but also because I think there is 
some truth, albeit of a somewhat one-sided kind, in this speech of Dr. 
Johnson's: “ A man who is converted from Protestantism to Popery may 
be sincere: he parts with nothing, hè is only superadding to what he 
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already had. But a convert from'Popery to Protestantism gives ‘up -as 
much of what-he has held’as sacred as anything he ‘retainsg—there idi so 


o much laceration-of mind-in-such a ‘conversion)that “it~ can’ hardly ‘be 


sincere and lasting.” —{Boswell’s “ Lifo of Johnson;” ad ann. 1769: (J 
go:further, and think that'in any change of: communion ‘there’ is ‘great 
risk to the principle of faith from the sudden uprooting -of . old: ties and 
associationa,and -L am, therefore-not zealous for proselyting from any one 
Christian: body ‘to--any- other, though: I. have; of “course, very: clear: con: 
victions-ar'to the advantages and ‘disadvantages ofthe various ‘societies. 
But the. anger -with which “my*tractatehas beén-essailddiby Roman 
Catholica, despite a prefatory note in:which E disclaim ‘any ‘intention ‘of 
meddling with them, curtdusly illustrates ‘a peculiarity’ I have- had 
frequent occasion to remark in them—namely,’ that ‘while. they regard 
themselves as perfectly justified. in using all and‘ any : weapons. against 
the Church of England, in order to discredit: it with -its: ‘ow. members; 
they look on-any reply ‘(especially if-it-carry the war-over. the borders, 
instead’ of ‘acting merely- ‘on the .defensive) as ‘being not' only thee- 
logical heresy, but social insolence also::7 I-have beer rated before ‘now . 


` by.a:Jesnit Father-for, as ‘he said, “casting firebrands about,” because 


I published ‘some: reasons’ several years. ago. for doubt in ‘Roman 
Sacraments, while a large part of his‘own-time ‘was devoted ‘to assuring 
Anglicans of the-nullity of: all religious ordinances in their communion. 
But I confess myself unable to understand a “ reciprocity all’ on one 
side.” So much will be certainly enough, perhaps ‘far more. than 
enough; to have said on the ‘personal issue, but: I am unwillingly obliged 
to add a few-words more- as-to the method ‘of my inculpated little-book< 
The case, as put tome by those who asked me to undertake the task, Was 
that despite the long duration of the controversy between England and, 
Rome, no compendious volume, at once covering ‘a good deal of ‘ground, 
and yet very brief; plain and: untechnical enough in diction to be easily 
understood, and yet with sufficient reading in it to prevent it from being 
thrust aside as too slight for attention; was ‘accessible to Anglicans, 


_ Whereas small Roman handbooks on the controversy are abundant. -It-is 


this gap I have tried to'fill, and the necessary limitations of space have 
obliged me to ‘compress the matter so much that I have been: unable to 
find room for digressions, explanations; and guarditgs: of statements, 
Knowing how hard it is to drive ideas into untrained. minds, I have 


‘ been compelled to aim primarily at*incisiveness, and. to.omit nearly all 
` those qualifications of leading propositions which I could and would use, 


in fuller writing for a morg learned class of readers, or in detailed conver~ 
sation with anyone: , For ordinary persons;to set.dowm everything which 
conditions a statement, is not.to.make their view of it more accurate, 
but to -atténuste, it till it eludes: their.‘grasp .altogether. There is 
thus a certain baldness in the, way -L have had to put things, though 
less in the second edition than'in the first: (which. alone. Mr. Arnold 
appears to have ‘seen), and less in the third than in the second. It is — 
this baldness and: -terseness' which’ has furnished Mr. Arnold with the 
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chief materials for hia criticisms, some of which I now proceed to analyse, 
yather byway of showing the inconclusiveness of his method than of 
elaborately refuting each detail, for which space cannot be afforded me, 
so that I have to exercise choice. And I am therefore not to be understood 
as yielding those points which I omit to discuss as of minor importance, 
especially as many of them are touched on in the later editions of my 
book ; and, indeed, often the reply to Mr. Arnold’s strictures is given 
on the very page which he cites from the original edition. 

First, then, he charges me with misrepresentation, when comment- 
ing on an admission‘of Cardinal Bellarmine’s, fatal to the current Roman 
plea that the difference of the honour paid to God and to the Saints is so 
great that no one can mistake betwen them. 

Bellarmine’s words are: “ As to external acts of adoration, it is not 
easy to make distinction; for, generally speaking, the external acts are 
common to every species of worship, and the only exception, the only 
peculiar rite to be reserved for the worship of God Himself, is sacrifice, 
and what is connected with sacrifice, temples, altars, and priests ” 
€ Disp. Controv. de Sanctor. Beatitud.,” i. 12); whereon I made the 
comment which Mr. Arnold cites, but not with the context which his 
words imply. What I said, and say again, was, not that sacrifice, in 
Bellarmine’s sense, is offered to St. Mary on the altars dedicated to her, 
but that the fact of there being such altars at all, and Orders like the 
Marist Fathers, and votive offerings made to St. Mary,* all tend to obli- 
erate the distinction which Bellarmine makes. And I may point 
eut that there is one vital difference in practice between altars of 
the Blessed Virgin and of any of the other Saints he names; to wit, . 
that there is a special altar of the Virgin in almost every Roman 
Catholic church, if not in every one without exception, whereas altars 
of St. John Baptist, or of the Three Kings, &c., are not universally, 
but only locally, found. But the “ special altars” which I had in my 
mind are something more than even this—namely, the erections set up 
in churches and streets during the month of May, or on any great festival 
of the Blessed Virgin. I have seen, for instance, the whole centre of 
the nave in Brages Cathedral blocked by a huge structure of the sort, 
completely barring all view of the choir and of the high altar therein, 
and on this was eet up a doll, crowned, crinolined, and bedizened, to 
which the devotions of the people were directed. Now, when it is borne 
in mind that the Sacrifice of the Maas is not, strictly speaking, offered 
- even to Christ Himself, it follows that under such relaxations of 
Bellarmine’s canon the Blessed Virgin may and does get all that He does 
in the way of religious homage. Let us take in illustration that very 
question of her Litany which Mr. Arnold takes up at p. 785. The 
theory of the rite of Benediction is that it is the evening correlative of 


* Mr. Arnold denies that there is any relation between sacrifice and the burning of lights. 
le can have herdly realized (1) the meaning of sacrifice, which is the oblation of a matorial 
object in worship, usually so as to destroy it; (2) the manner in which the offering of lighted 
tapers is commonly madeat a shrine dr altar in the Roman Obarch, which is notin the least 
decorative ; (3) that an identical usage is part of the ordinary sacrificial rites of Buddhism. 
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Mass. Its fall Imtin title is Laudes Vespertine Venerabilis Sacramenti, 
and its order, briefly, is the exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, 
under the species of bread, on or over the altar in a monstrance, before 
which some prayers are recited (which, however, are not strictly pre- 
scribed, and are thus often varied at pleasure), at the close of which the 
officiant signs and blesses the people with the monstrance, moved crosswise, 
Thuis, the main idea of the service is worship of Christ in the Sacrament. 

Yet, in point of fact, it is not a Litany in His honour, as we should 
naturally expect, which is most commonly recited in the presence of 
the Sacrament, bat one in honour of the Blessed Virgin, not containing, 
nor to my mind even implymg, any clatise which serves as Pp of 
the apologetic hypothesis adduced by Mr. Arnold. 

2. Mr. Arnold appeals to the Missal in disproof of my assertion that 
popular Romanism shrinks from the Father ‘and. from. Christ, as not 
merciful enough. He does not say that throughout my book I myself 
make repeated appeal to the Missal and Breviary, as bearing con- 
clusive witness against the popular cults, and as being the testimony of ' 
the Roman Church against herself, since containing a different religion 
from the popular one. And he does not hint that very many (perhaps 
most) lay people when attending Mass make no pretence whatever of 
joining in or following the office, but say whatever prayers they please, 
which may be, and I believe very often are, devotions to the Blessed 
Virgin, having no relation whatever to the Mass. 

- 8. Mr. Arnold brings up St. Rose of Lima im proof that firs hie 
been no “ dethronement” of God in popular Romanism in favour of the 
. Blessed Virgin. Well, St. Rose of Lima died in 1617, and St. Alfonso 
de’ Liguori, whom I cite as the chief modern exponent of hyper- 
Mariolatry, mainly a development of the present century, was born in 
1696, and published his “ Glorie di Maria” in 1784. Ånd I appeal once 
more to sayings therein such as these : “ Often we shall be heard more 
quickly, and be ‘thus preserved, if we have recourse to: Mary, and call 
upon her name, than we should be if we called in the name of Jesus our 
Saviour.” “Many things are asked from God, and are not granted ; 
they are asked from Mary, and are obtaihed.” “At the command of 
the Virgin all things obey, even God.” 

4, On the next point, as to the binding character qf Liguori’s teaching, 
Mr. Arnold is technically right, and-my first edition is wrong, misled 
as I was by aeRoman handbook, but the matter has been corrected in 
the later issues. However, the practical difference between the two - 
statements is a very small one. First. of all, before any canonization 
can take place, all the writings of the candidate, as well private papers 
never intended to see the light, as published works,.must be examined 
hy the Congregation of Rites, to see that no errors, nor evon- any 
teachings counter to the current theology, arein them. If any such be 
found, they bar canonisation, unless proof of retractation, before death 
be adduced (Lequenx, “ Man. Jur. Canon. de Reb. Sac.” I. i). The rank 
of “Doctor of the Church” goes further than this, and denotes not 
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merely the orthodoxy òf the person so designated, but something much 
more, thus :—“ Docrrun pz 1’Earisa: Nom donné a ceux des Pères de 
VEglise dont la doctrine et les opinions ont été le plus généralement 
suivées et autorisées par Eglise. On les appelle Docteurs de P Eglise, 
parcequ’ils wont pas seulement enseigné dans l’Eglise, mais qu’ils ont 
enseigné l'Egliso ellemême, comme dit Benoit XIV. (“De Canonizat.’” 
IV. ii. xi. 11).”* Now what Benedict XIV. does lay down, in citing 
his predecessor, Leo IV.,is that the Doctors of the Church are the standard 
and testa by which Bishops in their judicial capacity are to decide on new 
and difficult questions as they may crop up, and by which they are them- 
selves to be judged, also that what is found in the writings of these 
Doctors is to be steadily held and propagated (“De Canoniz.” 
IV. xi. 16). 

It is permissible, as Mr. Arnold correctly quotes from Benedict XIV., 
to differ from the opinion of a Saint, provided it be done “ reverently, 
modestly, and with assignment of good reasons.” But, obviously, if the 
denial be carried so far as to impugn the orthodoxy or morality of the Saint, 
it becomes a censure on the decision of the Congregation of Rites and 
of the Pope in canonizing him ; and thus the most that seems really open 
is to differ on minor and open questions—ey., how many nails were 
used at the Crucifixion. But to contradict a Doctor must needs be a 
still more restricted licence, since his teaching is formally recommended 
by the bestowal of that title. And the more recent such a promotion 
is, the more weight does it carry, for the obvious reason that there has 
been no time for the rise of new theological problems and of new 
writers of mark, whose teachings may be held to qualify earlier pro- 
nouncements, just as, for example, the Jesuit theology has modified that of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Now, the elevation-of Liguori to the Doctorate 
is very recent (since the Vatican Council), and amounts to such a very 
strong authorization of his moral teaching, already very widely-used in 
the confessional, as to prevent any frank opposition to it, oven amongst 
those few priests who decline to adopt it as their own guide. It is not bind- 
ing, indeed, as I erroneously supposed, but it is recommended, encouraged, 
and practically secured from adverse criticism, so as to prevail in the 
enormous majority of confessionals in the Roman Church. 

0. Next, Mr. Arrfold, following a writer in the Tablet, boldly traverses 
my statement as to the true nature of Probabilism, No doubt I have 
not worded it in a Roman fashion,’ but I have done fhe doctrine no 
injustice, as those who are familiar with the “ Provinciales” of Pascal are 
well aware. But as Pascal’s name is a red sag to Probabilists, I will 
turn to a more recent authority, the famous “ Bibliothèque Sacrée” of the. 
learned Dominicans, Richard and Giraud. I quote from my OWN copys 
the Paris reprint of 1824, a few paragraphs from an article of fifty-one 
columns, devoted to the refutation of the doctrine of Probabilism. I 
translate, for clearness, but purposely make my rendering baldly literal = 

* J. B. Glaire, “ Dictionnaire Universal des Sciences Eoolésinstiques.” Paris, 1868.. 
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—“ Probabilism consists’in saying that it is permitted to follow a less 
probable opinion which favours liberty, in competition with another 
opposite and more probable opinion, which favours the law.” .... “It 
suffices even, according to.the majority of Probabilists, that the lax or easy- 
going opinion which favours liberty should possess the very slightest pro- 
babtlity, whether intrinsic or extrinsic. Three or four ordinary casuists, 
or one grave doctor, suffice, according to them, to make an opinion 
probable, and even if the doctor’s arguments do not follow me, my con- 
science may be tranquil... .. I may desert the commandment in all 
security, despite the weight of my reasons and the cry of my conscience. 
It is this pernicious dogma which we are going to refute.” Then follows an 
assertion that the maxim given above is false, and that all are bound, con- 
trariwise, to follow the more probable opinion which supports the law, a 
view which the writers back up with citations from Scripture, Councils, 
Fathers, Popes, and reason. And under the last head they say :—“ Pro- 
babilism is in no respect conformable to the primary rule of -morals, 
which is the eternal law, whether as it is in truth and in itself, or as 
probably known. No more is it conformable to the second law of morals, 
namely, to the upright conscience... . . Tt is a sin to conform one’s self 
in conduct to an oblique and distorted rule, contrary to the great and 
right rule of morals. . . . . The new Probabilism is much more terrible 
in its nature, and more contagious in its consequences, than that old 
Probabiliam of the Academicians which St. Augustme combated.” These 
few phrases I have culled give but the barest notion of this indignant 
exposure and refutation of the system which Mr. Arnold seeks to palliate. ` 

6. I had not thought even Ultramontane coolness quite capable of 
Mr. Arnold’s appeal to St. John i. 42, in proof that the title “ Rock” is 
not confined in the New Testament to Christ. The whole of the text he 
cites in part only is, “ Thou shalt be called Cephas, which is, by interpre- 
tation, Petros;” and Mr. Arnold knows as well as I do that Petros is 
not rock, but stone. 

7. The point I urge in my “ Plain Reasons,” much condensed from a 
fuller statement elsewhere, as to St. Peter nat having exercised the “ pleni- 
tude of teaching,” so far as we can judge, in the Apostolic Church, is not 
the mere scantiness of his extant writings, but the very small quantity of 
independent matier which they contain. I have shown that if St. John, 
St. James, and, still more, St. Paul, were lost, the destruction of Christian 
dogma would be enormons, but thé loss of St. Peter’s two Epistles would 
mean only the disappearance from Christian teaching of one obscure state- 
ment as to the condition.of the antediluvian dead. On the Ultramontane 
hypothesis, a Petrine theology ought to form the bulk of the New Testa-’ 
ment; but the fact is not so, nor do the other writers therein make any 
appeal to St. Peter’s authority. 

8. I must hold to my statement that the apocryphal Clementine 
Homilies “isthe only ante-Nicene testimony which expressly assigns the 
see of Rome to St. Peter.” The adverb is emphatic. I have tabulated 
in another place every scrap of ante-Nicene evidence on the subject, con- 
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sisting of nineteen passages, beginning with St. Ignatius of Antioch and 
ending with Lactantius, inclusive of the passage from St. Cyprian which 
Mr. Arnold cites. Out of these nineteen, siz mention only St. Peter’s 
martyrdom at Rome, saying nothing of any relation of his to the 
Church there ; three confine themselves to the legend of his conflict with 
Simon Magus; five group him with St. Paul, as connected in some 
quite undefined relation with the Roman Church; three speak of him as 
ordaining Clement as Bishop, one of these three being the apocryphal 
passage referred to, which alone implies his own episcopate; one speaks 
of him as working miracles and preaching at Rome; and there remains 
only Mr. Arnold’s quotation from St. Cyprian, which is not, to my mind, 
as it stands, an espress statement in favour of St. Peter's episcopate, 
though a very little more would unquestionably have made it such. And 
St. Irenæus, whom Mr. Arnold cites, as Cardinal Wiseman also does, in 
proof of St. Peter having been Bishop of Rome, directly refutes that 
theory, telling us plainly that Linus was the first Bishop, nominated by 
the joint action of Peter and Paul, thus: “ The bleased Apostles [Peter 
and Paul] then, having founded and built up the Church [of Rome], 
committed the office of the episcopate into the hands of Linus. To him 
succeeded Anacletus, and after him, in the third place from the Apostles, 
Clement.” This plainly shows that Saints Peter and Paul dealt with 
Linus in Rome exactly as St. Paul did with Titus in Crete, of which 
place no one has ever supposed St. Paul to have been himself Bishop. 
9. Mr. Arnold has, I will not say mistranslated, but at any rate 
translated with prejudice, a passage from St. Irenfeus regarding the in- 
fluence of the Roman Church, with which I have dealt in my third edition, 
wherein I have pointed out that the word he renders “agree with,” con- 
venire, means to “ come together,” or “assemble at,” and simply refers to 
the convenience of Rome, because the capital, as a business centre for 
ecclesiastical affairs. For the Latin in the passage referred to—itself 
only a version from a lost Greek original—is Ad hanc enim ecclesiam 
dropter potiorem principalitatem necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam. 
The syntax here compels us to explain the sentence as denoting joint 
motion to a place, exactly fitting in with a well-known use of the 
verb convenire, namely, the assembling of persons from various cities 
at some common centre, what we should call an “assize-town,” for the 
transaction of legal businesa, So Pliny, for instance, “Una jurisdictio 
appellatur Cibyratica. Ipsum oppidam Phrygire est. ello conventunt 
vigintiquinque civitates” (v. 28). But the meaning to agree with is not 
found in snch a construction, requiring as it does cum with the ablative, 
or else the word inter with the impersonal verb? The error would never 
have been made in the teeth of grammar save through bias, preventing 
men from seeing the real sense of the passage, which is exactly glossed 
for us by Canon IX. of the Council of Antioch in a.n. 841, laying down 
that the Bishop of the civil metropolis of each province is to be Primate, 
because his city is the business cenire. The Greek runs thus: Tove xa? 
exaorny twapxlav emiokórovę eoevat xen, TOV & T pntpowdAc mpoto- 
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vata twioxowoy Kal THY pporrida avadty ecBat waone THC ewapyiac, dia 
TO év Ty pnrporóàe xavráyolev ovvrpiysiv mávraç roùç Ta mpåyuara 
Zyovrac’ olev Bote nat TD Tuy rponysioba: avrov. And I beg to 
draw especial notice to the exact coincidence of convenire and ouvrpixe, 
with the light which these two passages have cast on them by Canon 
XXVIII. of Chalcedon, which alleges the imperial position of Rome as the 
single cause why a Primacy was conferred on it by the Fathers. What I 
mean by alleging that “ the special dignity of the Popes appears through- 
out asa matter of purely human origin and arrangement,” is not the 
assortion that no more is to be found claimed for it in patristic theology 
{which I had no intention of making, since it would not be true), but 
that every step in the march towards the Papal monarchy is visible and- 
measurable, and that each such step is fully explicable by mere human 
and temporal causes. This is another example of a difficulty caused by 
haying to pack into one sentence e proposition which in the hands of 
Archbishop De Marca occupies a folio volume, and i in those of Archbishop 
De Dominis no fewer than three. 

10. I have annotated in my later editions the pamage from Cardinal 
Bellarmine, on obedience to the Pope, which Mr. Arnold seeks to explain 
away, and have pointed out that we have a parallel, but directly converse, 
ruling from St, Paul. The Cardinal says that if the Pope condemn good or 
prescribe evil, the Church must follow his judgment: and no doubt, as 
Mr. Arnold remarks, the inference intended is that the thing cannot 
happen. It.has happened, by-the-by, many times over, but I pass that 
consideration now. But St. Paul was equally convinced that neither he 
himself nor any angel from heaven would ever preach an anti-Paulme 
Gospel. Nevertheless what he says is not, “If either of us should do 
ao, you are bound to believe and follow us;” but “If we, or an angel 
from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that which we have 
preached unto you, let him be accursed” (Gal. i. 8). 

11. I have not suppressed, as Mr. Arnold implies, the Roman plea 
that worship of images is merely relative. But I have pointed out that 
heathens urge, quite truly, the very same excuse for their idolatry. 
Image-worship, other than merely relative; is simply impossible to ra- 
ional beings, as Mr. Arnold can discover by questioning any 
intelligent Hindoo in this country. 

12. As to the pleas of Mr. Arnold in favour of a mutilated commu- 
nion, they areeso weak that they garry their own refutation, and I am 
spared the trouble of it. But I may just name one addition in my latest 
issue. I remark that, even if the doctrine of “ concomitance’ i.e. 
that both kinds are recefved under either, because of the inseparability 
of the Body and Blood—be true in itself, it does not help the Roman 
argument, because always in Scripture, when blood is spoken of as con- 
sumed in and with flesh, it is said to be eaten, whereas Christ’s 
command is: “ Drink ye all of it.”* 


* My reference to the dearee af Constance does not ems to be a quotation, but to sum 
ap the practical result. And handing over to the arm meani burning. 
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°18. Mr. Ammold’s next criticism is against my assertion that the 
Church is only indefectible, not infallible—and he is especially severe on 
my thesis that the Church of one generation may err, and that k 
but that it will come right again in the long run. 

Well, I imagine I do Mr. Arnold no injustice in assuming that he 
accepts the Vatican decree of 1870, according to which the es- cathedrd 
decisions of the Pope on faith and morals are infallible and irreformable 
of themselves, not from the consent of the Church ; and that he zeae the 
contradictory proposition as heretical. Very good; but in Véron’s “Regula 
Fidei Catholicæ,” a book of exceptionally high character and reputation, 
written, too, expressly for the confutation of Protestants, I read, “ It is 
not of faith that the decisions of Sovereign Pontiffs, even ex-cathedrd, 
if unsupported by a General Council, are articles of the Catholic Faith, 
and this is the unanimous opinion of all Catholic divines. Those who 
teach that new and unheard-of dogma that decisions of Sovereign Pon- 
tiffs, ex-cathedrd, unsupported by a General Council, are articles of 
Catholic Faith, are under an hallucination, and must have fallen into error 
through wilful blindness”? Now, Véron declares himself to be stating 
the Catholic consent of his time—the middle of the seventeenth century— 
and, indeed, of all previous time also. If his doctrine be false (as it 
must be if the Infallibility dogma be true), then the Latin Church of 
tivo centuries ago was in grievous error. If his doctrine be sound, then - 
the Latin Church of to-day is in- grievous error. I leave Mr. Arnold to 
choose, but either way my thesis is proved. i 

In the same connexion I may just refer to one of Mr. Arnold’s sen- 
tences, which has the typical and familiar Ultramontane ring. He says, 
in clear and decisive fashion : “ The Church has always declared, and still 
declares, herself to be infallible.” 

It may be so: it certainly is true that a great many individual 
writers have at various times said something of the sort, but. I should 
be obliged to Mr. Arnold to point out any formal utterances or decrees 
whatever, I do not say of the Church Universal, but of the whole 
Roman Church itself, which I apprehend Mr. Arnold to mean, in 
which any such declarati¢n, whether Synodical or Papal, is to be 
found prior to that of 1870. The only thing even like it that 
I know of is in the Acta of the Provincial Council of Sens, 
held at Paris in 1528; in the preamble to whose decrees occurs 
this phrase: “For it was God’s wil] that such should,be the stability 
and power of His Church that mortals should be directed to salvation 
thereby, as by some infallible rule;” and in- one of the decrees 
there follows: “The Church Universal canttot err, because ruled by 
the Spirit of truth, abiding with it for ever.’ These utterances 
of no more than eight obscure French bishops in a petty local synod 
are the whole evidence in favour of Mr. Arnold’s sweeping assertion, 
and I make him a free present of all he can get out of them, especially 
as the Synod goes on to say that this infallibility is lodged in 
General Councils, Mr. Arnold can cite without difficulty claims 
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formally made to supremacy and authority, but infallibility had to > wilt 
till 1870. 

14. Mr. Arnold endeavours to evade the corollary I drew, based on 
Roman Canon law; as to the irregularity of the succession in the Roman 
See ever since the horrors of the Pornocracy in the tenth century.* 
He has clearly not seen, by-the-by, the still more fatal rupture therein 
which I have pointed out iri the later editions, as made by the Council of 
Constance. My proposition is not that the canon law is above the 
Church which enacted it, but simply that Roman Catholics cannct eat 
their cake and have their ‘cake; they cannot apply their law to every- 
thing else, and yet claim exemption for the Papacy (itaclf a creation of that 
law, so far as the mode of its exercise is concerned) from its principles. 
If they demand, as they always do, to rule Christendom by their canon 
law, and mainly base their objections to-other Churches, such as those 
of Russia and England, on the disregurd of Roman legislatioh exhibited 
by them, and on their failure to comply with various rules of the Romar 
canon law ; they must be content to be judged by their own formal prin- 
ciples. When the canon law lays down, for example, that any grant 
of privilege to a person dies with the person uamed in the grant, and 
cannot be extended to another person on any plea of similarity of posi- 
tion ; and yet Roman Catholics claim supremacy and infallibility for the 
Pope as heir to St. Peter’s privilege ; nothing can be fairer than to point 
out that the three grants in the Gospel, whatever their other force © 
may be, on which the privilege is alleged to be divinely founded, 
are all personal only in their wording—unlike the grants of privilege 
to Abraham, Aaron, and David, in which clauses occur providing for 
the descent and transmission of these privileges—and consequently, 
on Roman principles of ecclesiastical law, the privilege died with St. 
Peter, and never was transmitted at all. From the Anglican point of 
view, Leo XIII. is just as real a Pope as Gregory the Great (just as 
the present Patriarchs of Jerusalem and Antioch.are as legitimate as the 
Nicene holders of those seest), but not so according to Roman canon 
law, if applied with even moderate strictness. I will put a case, in ne 
sense impossible (for something like it Was happened several: times 
before in Church history), to-make the matter clear for Mr. Arnold. 
Suppose the next King of Italy, in order to establish his authority over — 
the Pope es an Italian subject, were to seize on the opportunity of a 
vacancy in the,Roman See, and wgre forcibly to intrude a nominee of 
his own as Pope, either without any election at all, or through an elec- 
Fe nrg ie epee a ho 
scholars as the “Dark Age,” and the “Age of Lead”), to tke effect that things were not so 
bad after all, since everywhere Rome's authority was then acknow. and that there 
was a remarkable absence of schisms and heresies. Surely alittle more thought would have 
shown him the damaging character of such a boast, which proves that it was exactly when 
there was least resistance to the Koman. See taat ignorinos; pro tency, apn oe ee 
a Were most riie amongst olergy and ty 

apology could be made for schism and heresy. ` 
Te Ame would have bean saved from serious error on this head, if he had gone to 
ee Orieng Ohristianus,” instead of trusting to a second-hand and inaocu work 
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tión under duresse by a few Cardinals: I apprehend this titular Pope 
_ would be no true Pontiff in Mr. Arnold’s eyes. Suppose him to remain 
in possession long enough to name a large majority of the Sacred Col- 
lege, and then to die. If he were not Pope, he could not create 
Cardinals, and those titular Eminences named by him could not give a 
valid suffrage in conclave. Accordingly, the next Pope, if chosen by 
their voices, would have no rights either, and so the flaw would go on. 
On the Anglican theory, any Christian Bishop translated or consecrated, 
without protest, to the See of Rome when canonically vacant, would 
be a perfectly valid Pope; but on the Roman hypothesis, the links of 
the succession would be incurably ruptured by any such process as that 
I have described, because all proceedings throughout its course would 
be null and void. But things exactly similar have happened, and there 
is not at this moment, viewed as a question of Roman canon law, the 
very slenderest presumption in favour of the present Pope inheriting 
canonically any specific privileges assumed to inhere anciently in his 
office, as distinct from the powers common to all Bishops, and from the 
jurisdiction voluntarily accorded him by Roman Catholics. He is exactly 
in the position of a man suffered to enjoy an ancient hereditary title, in 
despite of a dozen or more bars sinister in the course of the pedigree. 
The rank is there in such a case, but what of the ichor of blue blood in 
pure descent ? Mr. Arnold simply begs the question, and takes no 
step towards proving his argument. 

16. I come now from the doctrinal arguments of Mr. Arnold to his 
historical pleas. They do not require much discussion, and I will 
take only such as seem to me to have any importance, leaving the rest 
to the reader’s judgment. 

a. As to the disputed election between Damasus and Ursicinus. 
Mr. Arnold is quite right in saying that St. Jerome testifies in favour 
of Damasus, and that the evidence for the view I put forward is the 
“ Libellus Precum” with its Preface, addressed as a petition to the 
Emperors Valentinian, Theodosius, and Arcadius, by Marcellinus and 
Faustinus, two priests of the rival party. But he does not hint that 
St. Jerome was an ardent partisan of Damasus, and was afterwards 
rewarded with office for his support; while, great as were his services to 
Biblical criticism, in which he stands as a giant still, he certainly pos- 
sessed no such qualities of fairmindedness and candour as to entitle us 
to take on trust any statement hę makes where his, prejudices are 
enlisted on any side. The petition, on the other hand, is a formal 
document, precise in its allegations—I am assuming that its Preface is 
really part of it—and its survival, most rate with manifestoes of a 
defeated party in ancient times, makes it of the highest value for getting 
at the facts. If it were a mere private narrative, its weight would still 
be considerable, but as a petition bringing such charges about public 
events still recent, which could easily be refuted if false, it was altogether 
too perilous:a step to take unless its contents were true, for as the 
Government had already sided with Damasus, charges against him were 
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not likely to be favourably received; whereas the reply of the Emperots 
is extant, and attests the respectability of the applicants’ characters. The 
natural inference is that we have got the facts here, and not in St 
Jerome’s gloss. There is no cerfainty either way, but there is quite 
enough evidence to throw considerable doubt on the legitimacy of 
Damasus as Pope, which is all that I claim in the matter. I may com- 
pare the literary aspect of the question to that as to the history of the 
Vatican Council. Cardinal Manning and other members of the successful 
majority declare that the Council was free and unfettered. The “ Letters 
of Quirinus” and the “Tagebuch” of Friedrich assure us that itwas gagged, 
bound, bribed, and terrorized, and that nothing was suffered to be dis- 
cussed which had not been prearranged by an irresponsible camarilla. 
Which will posterity believe ? ‘ 

b. As to Anacletus IL ‘The reasons I give for saying that he, and 
not Innocent M., was the true Pope, are simply these: Anacletus was 
elected by itoo-thirds of the artificial constituency, the College of Cardinals, 
by thirty-two votes against his rival’s sixteen; and by the whole of the 
natural constituency, the clergy and people of Rome. I apprehend 
that even St. Bernard’s judgment cannot shake two facts of that kind. 

c. Mr. Arnold is scarcely exact in his softenings of the Papal diff- 
culties of the Middle Ages. For (1) as to Benedict IX. and Gregory 
VIL,*Pope Victor OI. has preserved for us the terms of what Mr. 
Arnold is pleased to call their “ resignation.” Of the former we are told : 
“ Ipse, Romanus Pontifex, se judicaverit deponendum.” Of the latter 
that he said: “ A Romano episcopatu judico me submovendum.” The 
interval between resignations of this kind and deposition is too infini- ` 
tesimal for measurement. (2) John XXII. was not “set up by the 
Council of Pisa,’ but was elected by sixteen Cardinals at Bologna. 
It was Alexander V. whom the Council of Pisa set up, and I have yet 
to learn that his rank as Pope is denied. 

And even if Dr. von Dollinger still hold, which I gravely doubt, to the 
views of his youthful Church History, some of which he repudiated even 
before 1870, he cannot alter the fact that in the Great Schism nobody was 
sure who was true Pope, when Castile, Ar@gon, and Scotland held to 
Benedict XUL; Bavaria, Naples, and some other parts of Italy to Gregory 
XIL; France, England, and part of Germany to Alexander V. It is all 
very well sitting down in the present century to say (without by any 
means proving) hat the thing was guite clear, but nobody saw it then, 
when it was of practical importance. 

d. If St. Cyprian died in communion with Rome, which I doubt, 
though I do not explicitly’ deny it, it is at least certain that he did not 
concede the doctrinal point which caused his breach with the Pope, for 
the whole African Church held to it till the Council of Arles, more 
than half-a-century later. And as regards St. Firmilian, it is precisely 
the letter of St. Dionysius of Alexandria, cited in Eusebius (H. E. vii. 5), 
which convinces me that he died out of communion with Rome, Thile 
Mr. Arnold takes it differently. 
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‘e. Mr. Arnold misunderstands the nature of what I have said about 
Roman Catholic foreign missions. I am not depreciating their seal or 
their measure of success; but simply pointing out that the local Church 
of Rome has becn and is the parent of very few of them. It seems to 
me that Rome, as such, has no more right to claim as her own the 
labours of the French missionaries sent out from Paris, than Canterbury 
has to arrogate to herself the American Church’s missions in Niobrara, 
West Africa, and Japan. I may make my meaning clearer by a parallel. 
Oxford and Cambridge have been severely criticized of late years for the 
very small quantity of literature—apart from mere text-books—they 
produce relating to their subjects of study. It is no reply to this charge, 
whatever be its measure of truth, to count up all the works published 
by Oxford and Cambridge men who are not residents; for the indict- 
ment is against local apathy withinthe University precincts, whence the 
counter movement for the “ endowment of research” has had its origin. 

J. My charges against Baronius are not mine only. I cited in aid the 
similar accusations brought in the famous work on “ The Pope and the 
Council,” by Janus, a title which—it is an open secret—veils the most 
illustrious modern name in ecclesiastical learning; and also by Père 
Gratry in his Letters to Mgr. Dechamps. 

The plain fact, which cannot be evaded, is that Baronius was entrusted 
by Urban VIOI. with the reform of the Breviary and Martyrology, and 
in his revised editions, those now current, a number of entirely false 
statements, many of them certainly known as such to Baronius, are 
introduced for the first time, while a great many more are inserted, of 
which we are justified in saying that he had no means whatever of 
knowing them to be true. And one and all are designed to exalt Papal 
authority. Mr. Arnold may call that “ veracious,” if he please. 

16. Mr. Arnold charges me with writing “insolently” that there is 
not so much as a presumption in favour of any statement in a Roman con- 
troversial work proving correct when tested. I wrote those words in no 
spirit of insolence, but as my sad practical experience of much literature 
of the kind. And I would call his attention to the far stronger lan- 
guage to the same purporterhich he will find in Père Gratry’s Letters 
to Mgr. (now Cardinal) Dechamps of Malines, referred to just above. 
I have not brought a general charge of conscious bad faith, but of habi- 
tual inaccuracy, though the bad faith is present too in somecases. The 
practical effect on an unlearned regder, however, is exactly the same, 
whatever difference there may be in the moral standard of his mis- 
guiders. If Mr. Arnold will just take any leading work of the kind he 
Pleases (say Cardinal Wiseman’s “ Lectures onthe Catholic Church”), and 
carefully verify its quotations, he will find that I have stated the bare fact. 

17. As to the late Father Faber, the statement I gave came to me 
from a Roman Catholic source, and the name of the complainant was 
also confided tome. My informant will, in all probability, see these lines, 
and I leave the matter in his hands. But I may remark, that whatever 
weight the approval of Pius IX. and of Dom Guéranger, accorded to 
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Faber’s teaching, may carry in Mr. Arnold’s mind, the abilities and learn- 
ing of neither the one nor the other are likely, so far as I can judge, to 
, settle such a question in the future. Mr. Arnold can hardly be unaware 
that Pius IX., whether infallible or not, and despite the mother-wit which 
he did possess, was, to his dying day, profoundly ignorant of theology, and 
seemingly incapable of learning anything about it. And so notorious . 
was this fact that it was urged—not very logically, I admit—as a reason 
against enacting the new dogma, on the ground of the extreme unlike- 
lihood of his’ serving as the channel of infallibility. The reply made 
by one of the promoters of the dogma—unless. my memory deceive 
me, it was no other than F. Schrader himself, the chief agent in 
` preparing the matter to be voted on by the Council—was to cite 
Balaam’s ass as a precedent the other way, a delicate form of apology 
which, it is to be hoped, pleased the personage thus championed. 
The chief use I have made of the complaint is as proving the lack of 
doctrinal unanimity within the Roman pale, and that would be esta- 
blished thereby, even if the charges against Faber were merely frivolous, 
a view forbidden by the position and character of the complainant ; 
and if the reply from Rome was never made. 

Last of all, in general rejoinder to Mr. Arnold’s opening para- 
graphs, in which he repeats the trite commonplaces about the security 
of faith in the Roman communion, I would fain direct his attention 
to a remarkable treatise by John de la Placette, a Huguenot pastor of 
the seventeenth century, “ De Insanabili Romane Ecclesis Scepticismo,” 
Amsterdam, 1686, of which there are French and English versions. It 
consists of thirty chapters, and its gist is the utter uncertainty which 
besets every matter concerning Papal and Conciliar authority in the 
Latin obedience. 

I am not aware that any effective reply has ever been made to it; and 
if Mr. Arnold would like “ something craggy to break his mind against,” 
and to win him honour in the event of a controversial victory, I recom- 
mend him to tackle it. Meanwhile, I must ask pardon for saying that 
hts criticisms on my booklet, so far as I am able to view them dispas- 
sionately, read to.me more as if intended tg steady himself in his pre- 
sent attitude, against the reasons of internal doubt and uneasiness, 

_ than as serious arguments intended to convince others: They deal 
with mere side-issues and fringes of the argument, in ‘no case grappling 
with any of the main questions mooted. And if the eighty-ton Bir- 
mingham gun, with which he thredtens me, be no better aimed than 
his own saloon-pistol, or be itself of such defective casting as a recent 
Preface to Mr. A. W. Hutfon’s work on the Anglican Ministry, I have 
little reason for alarm. To me, the champions of modern Romanism 
recall a caustic saying of Oliver Wendell Holmes: “ There are those 
who hold the opinion that truth is only safe when diluted—about one- 
fifth to four-fifths lies—as the oxygen of the air is with its nitrogen: 
else it would burn us all up;” and I cannot feel that Mr. Arnold has 


cleared their character. Ricnagp F. LITTLEDALE. 
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HIS is the name given, in many parts of Europe, to a curious 
defect in the vision of colours, which was first prominently 
brought into notice by the immortal discoverer of the Atomic Theory, 
in a description written by him of his own case. English authors use 
in preference the term “ Colour-blindness ;” asserting that the conti- 
nental designation is disrespectful to a great man; but there appears 
reason to believe that the word was used in Dalton’s lifetime, and gave 
no offence to him. Indeed he was more amused than annoyed by 
his singularity of vision, and was always ready to satisfy the curiosity 
of others in reference to it. I use the personal name here, as I shall 
have much to aay about the phenomena of Dalton’s vision. The subject 
has lately been attracting much notice; it is a matter of curiosity to 
the public, and of physiological interest to scientific men ; and moreover 
it has some practical bearings. It is, however, still imperfectly under- 
atood, and many points corfnected with it are open to controversy. I 
propose, as a humble successor of Dalton in the experience of the defect, 
to give some accqunt of the most modern state of knowledge in regard 
thereto. 

The perception of colour would geem, according to the ideas of those - 
who have not studied the subject, to be as positive and unmistakable 
as the perception of form. Take, for example, a square red flag: the 
world in general will consider the redness*of the flag to be a quality 
about which there can be as little mistake as its equareness, and they 
can no more understand how anyone can see it as green or yellow, 
than how he can see it as round or triangular. I have often amused 
myself by watching the odd impression produced on intelligent shop- 
assistants who have to do with colours, by a mention of some of the 
peculiarities of colour-blindness. Taking up, say, two ribbons of 
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peculiar shades of red and green, or green and gray, I have asked- 
whether they could conceive it possible that the two appeared to me 
the same colour? Such à question is usually received with a blank 
stare of amazement at what is thought to be a foolish joke, and if 
I attempt explanation, it is seldom they can be brought to believe 


`I am really serious in the assertions made. And it must be admitted 


that the recorded instances of mistakes can be scarcely credible to those 
who are new to the subject. A naval officer purchases red breeches to 
match his blue uniform ;—a tailor repairs a black article of dress with 
crimson cloth ;—as painter colours trees red, the sky pink, and human - 
cheeks blue ;—a clerk writes a letter half in black and half. in red 
ink without noticing the difference ;—and so on. Abundance of 
such instances could be cited which must indeed appear. astounding to 
the normal-eyed, and Goethe only expresses a very common sentiment 


-when he says— The remarks made by colour-blind persons as to 


objects about them are so perplexing as almost to lead one to doubt 
one’s own sanity.”* This feeling is a very natural one, for there is no 
prima facie reason to expect that light-rays of a certain wave-length 
i affect the eyes of two healthy individuals in waya so entirely 
different as to lead, in one of them, to a total subversion of the estab- 
lished ideas. However, such is the fact, and we haye to accept it as 
a biological phenomenon deserving of careful investigation. 
It is necessary to premise that considerable varieties are iis to 


exist in the intensities of the colour-sensations among those who may 


‘be correctly described as normal-eyed: persons may differ in their - 
appreciation of colours, and in their judgment upon them, without 
manifesting any glaring departure from the ordinary views. These 
cases do not come within the category of true colour-blindness, which 
refers exclusively- to a colour-vision altogether different from that of 
mankind in general, and in which many of the ordinary sensations of 
colour are totally wanting. This will clearly be seen-when its charac- 
teristics come to be explained. ` 


Although the defect has only recently become known, it hes probably 
been co-existent with vision itself. A theory has been started that the: 
sense of colour has been going through a course of gradual development 
within historical times, and the attempt of Mr. Gladstone to prove, 
from the writings of Homer, that in-his day this sense was generally in 
an imperfect condition, is fresh in our recollection. It is certainly a 
singular fact that the expressions for colour used by Homer correspond 
almost identically with tHose that a colour-blind person might be ex- 
pected to employ,t and the antiquity.of the affection may be farther ` 
inferred from its hereditary character. But it would be out of place 

* Wenn man die Unterhaltung mit ihnen dem Zufall uberldaet und sie bloss uber 
ee ee ee ee te ee 
+ Bee Nature, for October, 1878. 
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hete to go into abstruse historical speculations; it is certain that the 
cases which have existed have generally escaped notice. It was only 
when the progress of modern science had begun to stimulate the 
observation of natural phenomena that they made themselves known. 
The first discovery of abnormal colour vision appears to have been 
made, in the middle of the last century, by a humble shoemaker, 
named Harris, living at Maryport, in Cumberland. Having by accident, 
when four years old, found in the street a child’s stocking, he carried it 
to a neighbouring house to inquire for the owner; he noticed that the 
people called it a red stocking, though he did not understand why they 
gave it that denomination, as he himself thought it completely described 
by being called a stocking. The circumstance set him a-thinking, and 
in after-life, being an intelligent man, he determined to make himself 
acquainted with the nature of. light and colour, for which purpose he 
attended a course of lectures on Natural Philosophy. Subsequent 
observations then led him to the conclusion that his vision was defective, 
His -case came to the knowledge of a gentleman named Huddart, 
residing in the neighbourhood, who, after several interviews with him, 
wrote an account of it to Dr. Priestley. The -facts were thought 
of sufficient novelty to be laid before the Royal Society, and the letter 
was read at their meeting on February 18, 1787, and was published in 
the Philosophical Transactions for that year. The actual data of the 
case are but scanty, for poor Harris had died suddenly before Mr. 
Huddart wrote his letter. His chief evidence was that he found other 
persons named colours with confidence and precision, which he could 
only guess at with hesitation and frequently with error; he confounded 
different colours together, and mentioned in particular that he could 
not distinguish cherries on a tree from the leaves, except by their 
shape. Meagre as the details are, they are sufficient, by the light of 
subsequent knowledge, to identify the defect. Harris had, moreover, a 
brother, whose vision he found also abnormal, and Mr. Huddart men- 
tions, in regard to him, a symptom now well known, that of confounding 
red or yellow with green. 

The case of Mr. Harris excited only a temporary curiosity, and the 
subject had probably been forgotten, when it was revived by the publi- 
cation of the memorable paper by Dalton, in 1794; and it is to this 
paper, and to the investigations subsequently founded on it, that I have 
here principally to direct attention. , Š 

John Dalton was born in 1766 ; from 1781 to 1798 he was engaged, 
first as assistant and afterwards as principal, in a boarding-school at 
Kendal, and during this time he employed kis leisure in the study of 
literature and science, a study leading eventually to the brilliant results 
that have given lustre to his name. In the course of his application 
to the sciences, that of optics necessarily claimed attention, and he 
became, he says, pretty well acquainted with the theory of light and 
colours long before he was aware of any peculiarity in his vision. He 
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had, however, an impression that there was some perplexity in coléur 
nomenclature. He always held an opinion, though he did not often 
care to mention it, that-several colours were injudiciously named. He 
thought, for example, that to use the term red as having any analogy 
with pink was highly improper, as the two appeared to him to have 
scarcely any relation ; in his apprehension, pink was much more nearly 
allied to blue. l l 

After the year 1790, he took up the occasional study of botany, 
which obliged him to attend more to colour than before. He still 
found the same apparent inconsistencies, and often seriously asked 
questions of his friends which they considered as only put in jest. But 
he was never convinced of a peculiarity in his vision till the year 1792, 
when an accidental observation made on a geranium flower, and a 
comparison of his impression of its colour with those of some of his 
friends, led to the discovery. Two years afterwards he entered on 
an investigation of the subject, the result of which was the pre- 
sentation to the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester of 
the paper above mentioned. It was the first scientific communication 
he ever published ; it was read before the Society on 81 October, 1794, 
and was printed in vol. v. of their Transactions. 

The title is “ Extraordinary Facts relating to the Vision of Colours, 
with Observations. By Mr. John Dalton.” He appears to have been 
struck by the singularity of the fact that differences in colour-vision 
could have existed, in his own and other cases, for a long time without 
becoming known. He says at the outset :— - 

“ It will scarcely be supposed that any two objects, which are every day before 
ua, should appear hardly distinguishable to one person, and very different to 
another, Lon the circumstance immediately suggesting a differenco in their 
faculties of vision; yet such is the fact, not only with regard to myself, but to 
many others also.” 


This fact, however, is amply corroborated by subsequent expericnce, 
true cases of the defect being always difficult to find and to establish, 
though known to exist in large numbers. ° 
Dalton goes on in his paper to give an account of his own vision. He 
began his observations with the solar spectram,in which he says he sdwonly 
two, or at most three, distinctions, which. he called yellow and blue,- or 
yellow, blue, and purple, the part called red appearing to him little more 
than a shade, or defect of light. He then speaks of the colours of bodics 
in general, takmg them in the spectral order. With regard to the different 
kinds of red, he describes all crimsons as resembling dirty blue or brown ; 
pink as light or sky blue, a little faded; the colour of a florid com- 
plexion he compares to diluted black ink, or dusky blue. Scarlet, such ' 
as vermilion or a soldier’s coat, he describes as giving a totally different 
impression, which he appears to have recognized as a distinct sensation, 
“giving it accordingly the name of red. In orange and yellow he did 
not find that he differed materially from other people. In green, 
.. however, anomalies again arose; grass is described as little different 
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from red, a leurel-leaf making a good match with a stick of red 
sealing-wax. Brown appeared to him green, and very light green did 
not differ from white. Dark green woollen cloth seemed a muddy red, 
much darker than grass, and of a very different colour. Blue; he thinks, 
appeared the same to him as to other people; and violet, or purple, was 
a slight modification of it, which however he could hardly suspect to be 
a compound of blue and red. : f 

In looking over this account, it is difficult to draw from it any clear 
and simple explanation of what Dalton’s sensations of colour really were. 
There are evidently the moat glaring discrepancies with normal vision; 
but, as he appears to imply that he had really sensations corresponding, 
not only to yellow and blue, but also to red, orange, green, and violct, 
the way in which these discrepancies arose appears incomprehensible. 

At a later time, however, the difficulty was solved. Sir John Her- 
schel, who had, as is well known, made extensive and profound researches 
on light and colour, became acquainted with Dalton’s peculiarity, and 
determined to investigate it more thoroughly. For this purpose he sent 
him a large number of skeins of silk, of a great variety of colours, and 
asked him to match such as appeared to him alike, and generally to ex- 
press his opinion as to their appearance. Dalton did this with great 
care, and returned the samples; and I am fortunately able to make 
public, for the first time, the interesting data thus obtained. About 
twenty years after Dalton’s death, Sir John Herschel, in the conrae of an 
investigation into the nature of my own vision, lent me the samplés, with 
Dalton’s notes upon them, and asked me to compare the latter with my 
own impressions. There can be now no objection to the publication of 
the data, which are contained in the following table. 

The first column gives the actual colours of the samples, as carefully 
named by normal-eyed persons, and the second column contains Dal- 
ton’s notes upon them. The third column is my own description, 
which I shall explain hereafter. 


Description, by Jonn Darton, of the appearance to him of a number 
of samples of coloured silk. 










Normal description 


Description by another Colour- 
of the Colours, aan i 














person. 
I. Single samples. e 
Crimson Reddish brown r 
Brown. . Yellowish brown Yellow, 18 
Red violet . Red and blue; latter prevails Gray, 16 
Slate blue, brighter than the 
Gray foregoing sample, but nearly |} Gray, 18 
allied to it 7 
Blue black. Blue black Blue, 20 . 
Black, pure . Brown black Black, no colour 
Yellow orange Yellow, or light orange Yellow, 18, butmore colour 
Yellow . Yellow f 


‘ Yellow, 10 
VOL. XXXVITI. 8 1 
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Normal description | - 
of the Colours, 







waar Das Description by another Colour- 
Dalton's d Š : 
n's description blind 7 





SS 






Yellow 








Yellow, intense _ Yellow, 10, puboore: colour 
Lilac . | Blue, or lilac Blue, 5 
Pink . . . | Faint blue, tinge of yellow Gray, 6 
Pink . .. |.Blue Gray, 7 
: i Blue, but not so bright a colour NE 
Light blac. . {| Vip, but 2 } Blue, 6, dirty or dark 
- Brown... . | Brightish orange hue Yellow, 16 
Brown. . . { oe orangey so mmi } Yellow, 16, or 17 
Red. ... Brown. i | Yellow, 17, but leas colour 
Brown. . . | Red brown Yellow, 17, or 18 
I. Samples i 
matched together. 
Orange. . . } Orange’) Alike, and nearly the } ee 
Yellow green . yellow } colour of gold Yellow, 14 
Yellowish pink || Alike on frst glance, but there |f Yellow, 18, with leas colour 
alnan) shade of differ Yellow, 16 
Yellow groen: . is a shade o anoe l 
Green . . . \| -Brown and nearly alike, first Yellow, 194 
Red. .-. . rather brighter ~ than second |} Yellow, 17 
Brown . `. J|- and tbird Yellow, 19 
. - Blue, pure. . }| Dark blue, nearly alike, first (Em 18, or 14, but colour 
Violet... . rather more.vivid more intense 
Green . . . .)| Alike and maybe called orange, { Yellow, 17, but lees gali 
Red orange . } green, or brown Yellow, 16 
Liao ... 
Blue gry. . All blue, with slight shades of pi 5, or 6, some ‘rather 
Levender . . difference, the last has a faint 
Light blue. . tinge of red Gray 6 
Red orange E , 
Brown ... . || All alike, an orangey red colour ran 14, ot oe big! 
Orange brown with slight shades of difference |} variations of intensity of 
Light red. jf l cclour : 
Brown j : : Red brown, very good matches | Yellow, 15 to 18 | 
Red... . tol : { Yellow, 16 
Gren . . : These nearly Yellow, 18 
Green... s 
Do R ERE A Yellow, 18 
Brown... : . f 
Sa AJl darkish browns? with scarcely } 19 or 20 
patna ane a shade of difference com ee 





The list is divided, for convenience of reference, into two parts : in 
‘the first, Dalton has simply described, in his own words, the appearance 
to him of isolated samples; in the second part he has selected several 

. pairs and small sets of samples, which to his eye matched, or. nearly 
matched, each other; and has given a common description for: ‘each set. 
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The latter is the most interesting and instructive, as the matching 
shows the nature of the vision independently of nomenclature, which 
is not always to be depended on. The phenomena here are unmistak- 
able, as he matches red with green, pink with green, orange with green, 
green with brown, bluc with violet, lilac with gray, blue with pink, and 
red with orange ;—mistakes which I suppose must appear to ordinary 
people of the most astounding character, and indicating a kind of vision 
which to them must be altogether incomprehensible. 

To Sir John Herschel’s practised judgment, however, the evidence 
gained by these tests furnished all the data he wanted ; for, by applying 
to them his great scientific knowledge of the subject of colour, he 
succeeded in solving the- problem of Dalton’s vision, and in dispelling 
the confusion in which it appenred to be involved. Ho communicated 
his discovery to Dalton himself, in a Ictter-dated May 20, 1888, which 
was printed in Henry’s “ Life of Dalton” in 1856. The important part 
‘the letter is as follows :— 

t Your replies to my optical queries agree, on the whole, with the views I had 
taken of this singular affection of vision, and seem to throw much light on the 
matter. 

“ The question is reduced to one of pure sensation. It seams to me that we 
have three primary sensations when you have only two. We refer, or can refer in 
imagination, all colours to three, red; yellow, blue.* All other colours we think 
wo perceive to be mixtures of these. 

“ Now to eyes of your kind it seems to me that all your tints are referable to 
two, which I shall call A and B, the equilibrium of A and B producing your 
white, their negation your black, and their mixture in various proportions your 
compound tinta. With regard to what sort of sensations A and B are, of course 
we can no more tell than you can tell what our a, £, and (red, yellow, and 
blue) are. 

“Only this appears to be demonstrated by all the cross-examinations I have 
ever been able to give any persons 80 affec heen what I think, after all, may be 
termed ‘ Dichromic Vision ;/—as well as by your answers to my queries ;—viz., 
that the same sole which excite in us the sensation y (blue) excite in you the 
sensation B; and those rays which excite in us the two distinct sensations, a and 
B, excite in you only the one sensation A.” 


I may now take up my own case, which forms an appropriate sequcl 
„to that of Dalton.t I believe I was about eight or ten years old when the 
mistaking of a piece of red cloth for a green leaf betrayed the existence 
of some peculiarity in my ideas of colour; and as I grew older, con- 
tinued errors of a similar nature led my ‘friends to sugpeot that my 
eyesight was defective; but I myself could not comprehend this, 
insisting that I saw colours clearly enough; and only mistook their 
names. _In my subsequent occupations L had much to do with draw- 
inga, and I recollect often being obliged to ask, in the process of 
colouring, what colour I ought to use; but these difficulties left no 


- Sir John afterwards modifled his views as to the nature of the primary sensations, in 
accordance with the results of later discoveries. 
+ Ido not scruple to make extragts from m; former writings on the subject, where I 
think they will be appropriate. 7 ; 
3 12 
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permanent impression, and up to a mature age I had no suspicion that 
` my vision was different from that of other people. I frequently made 
mistakes, and noticed, as Dalton did, many circumstances in regard to 
colours which temporarily perplexed me ; for example, I often wondered 
why the beautiful rose light of sunset on the Alps, which threw my 
friends into raptures, seemed all a delusion to me. But I still adhered 
to my first opinion, that I was only at fault with regard to the names 
of colours, and not as to the ideas of them, and this opinion was 
strengthened by observing that the persons who pointed out my mistakes 
often disputed among themselves as to what certain bas of colour 
ought to be called. 

I was nearly thirty years of age (here naa again with 
Dalton) when a glaring blunder, persisted in by me in oppositiondo the 
positive evidence of others, led me seriously to suspect that my vision 
of colours must be defective, and this suspicion once admitted, it was 
soon confirmed by further observations. J became acquainted with the 
records of similar cases, and gradually acquired information on ‘the 
subject, which guided me in the examination of my own symptoms. 
I cannot now recollect the process of investigation that I followed, but 
when I became aware of Sir John Herschel’s masterly suggestion of 
Dichromi¢ Vision, all difficulty was removed, and the nature of my case 
became perfectly intelligible. At that time some doubts had been 
expressed, by good authorities, whether the dichromic hypothesis was 
sufficient to explain all the varied and anomalous symptoms which ‘had 
been described, and the difficulty had been urged specially in Dalton’s 
case. But it was clear to me that the objection was groundless, and 
in this belief I wrote a paper for the Royal Society, in which I - 
explained in full detail the nature of my own colour sensations, com- 
paring them with the accounts of other cases.~ I endeavoured to show 
in the first place, that notwithstanding the apparent variety of the 
symptoms in different persons, the defect was uniform, or nearly so, in 
all ;—and secondly, that in spite of the apparent complexity of the 
phenomena, they might all be explained on the very simple hypothesis 
of dichromic vision. My paper was published in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions” (vol. cxlix. p. 828), and it drew from Sir John Herschel, . 
to whom it was referred, an Essay so valuable, that, contrary to the 
usual rule, this was also published (“ Proc. R. 8.” for 1859)., I believe 
the explanations I gave have beea generally accepted, and subsequent 
experience has amply confirmed them. 


The dichromic theory Tenders it easy to state what the sensations of 
colonr-blindness are, although, it is not so easy for a normal-eyed person 
to imagine the appearances and impressions, so utterly strange to him, 
which they lead to. The colour-blind person has only two sensations 
of colour. One of them is excited most strongly by rays which the 
world call-yelow ; the other hy rays which the world call blue; and 
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hence all colour-blind persons concur in giving these names respectively 
to their two visible’ colours. But their powers of vision do not end here ; 
they receive a vast number of sensations differing materially from pure 
yellow and pure blue, and which give great variety to their impressions 
of material objects. In the first place, they have great varieties in the 
intensity, or degree of saturation, of the two colours themselves. In 
some cases the yellow is intense and full, as in the buttercup or the pig- 
ment chrome-yellow, at other times itis weak and pale, as in the prim- 
rose. And, similarly, in some cases the blue is very full and intense, as 
in ultramarine, in others weak and pale, as in the colour ofthe sky. 

But further, independently of these two colours, they have a white and 
a black, as prominent and as distinct to them as to the normal-eyed. 
Whether the sensations correspond in the two cases is a matter of con- 
troversy ; but this much is certain—namely, that all .objects which 
convey, to the normal-eyed, fheir sensations of white and black, also 
convey to the colour-blind person Ais sensations of white and black, for 
which reason he is perfectly justified in using, for such sensations, the 
same terms. Further, the colour-blind person is quite capable of appre- 
ciating the immense varieties of shade, caused by the mixture of white 
and black* in different proportions, forming an almost infinite series of 
shades of gray. Then, lastly, all these varieties of gray may be 
combined with tbe various intensities of either of their two colours, 
forming different nuances of them, and so, still further, vastly increasing 
the varieties of sensation. 

It must be explained that the two colours can never be combined in 
the same sensation ; for in combination they tend to destroy each other, 
and produce white or gray. Hence, in a mixture of blue and yellow, 
only that one colour is seen which predominates in the mixture. 

Combining these facts, we find that, although, strictly speaking, the 
Daltonian has only two colour-impressions, yet his sensations of vision 
give him— 

I. Pure white. 
II. Pure black. | 
IL. Infinite varieties of gray. 
IV. Yellow in a great variety of intensities. 
V. Combinations of these with the varieties of gray. 
* VI. Blue in a great variety of intensities. 
VII. Combinations of these with the varieties ofgray. 

And as the various aspects of Nature are continually offering changing 
varieties of these sensations, it is not to be wondered at that colour- 
blind persons should: find a large amount of satisfaction and pleasure 
in what they see. 

But still, when their vision is compared with that of ordinary people, 
it is undoubtedly of very limited compass. It follows from the above 


s aan here, intentionally, Hering’s principle of treating black as an aes anes 
sensation 
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description that, assuming yellow and bluo to be the two colours seen, 
all other colour sensations, such as red, green, ordnge, violet, and all 
their combinations, aro unknown to the colour-blind. And the question 
at once arises, what impression on them do these colours make? If red 
‘and green are not appreciable, are red and green objects invisible to 
them? By no means. Everythmg visible to a normal-eyed person, is 
visible also to the colour-blind ; but objects which to the normal-eye 
give the sensations of red, green, orange, or violet, give to tho colour- 
blind eye a false sensation—namely, one of those included in his visible 
list. © A few examples will make this clear. Red is a name giren to a 
great variety of hues; the great majority of these verging towards 
scarlet present to the colour-blind thcir sensation No. V., a combination 
of yellow and gray—t.e., a dark or shaded yellow, or yellow brown ; but 
if the red be a more pink or crimson hue, it may lose the yellow-ele- 
ment, and appear simply gray, No. III, or may even convey the sensa- 
‘tion No. VII., a dark or shaded blue.: Orange, in all variations, corre- 
sponds with varieties of No. V. Green is a very protean and perplexing 
-colour. Yellow greens (which are most predominant jn nature) corre- 
spond with No. V., neutral greens with No. ILI., and blue greens with 
No. VII. Violet always simulates No. VII., a dark or shaded blue. 
‘Brown, of all kinds, finds its representative in No. V. 

As a convenient illustration of the above relations, I may now refer 
to the third column of the Table on pp. 825, 826, which contains the. de- 
scription of how the samples of silk named by Dalton appeared to me. 
For this description I used three of the colour scales or “ gammes,” 
published:by M. Chevreul,* corresponding to yellow, blue, and gray. 

The yellow scale contains twenty nuances formed with tho yellow 
colour and numbered 1 to 20 respectively. No. 10 is full intense 
yellow, as pure as it can be obtained. Nos. 9 to 1 are various “ tints” 
formed by gradually lightening the colour, or reducing the intensity 
and becoming gradually paler, until, in No. 1, it almost disappears in 
the. whiteness of the paper:—Nos. 11 to 20 are various “ shades” 
formed by mixing the pure yellow colour with varying shades of gray, 
these becoming darker and darker until the yellow almost disappears i in 
the black of No. 20.” All these latter may correctly be called “ yellow 
brown.” The blue scale is formed in the same way with the colour 
blue. The gray scale contains also twenty varieties; No, 1 is white, 
No. 20 blacky and Nos. 2 to 19eare shades of gray passing between 
them, and gradually darkening as the numbers increase. 

Now it will be seen that every colour among the samples is matched 
to my eye by either somo nuance of yellow, or somo nuance of blue, or 


+ For a more detailed description of these, see per in the “ Phil Trans.” They 
aro skilfully and admirably prepared; but I was s obliged 46 point out to Sir John Hersch 
thet they not completely represent the sensaticns, Any yellow nuante may be denoted 
by the ion Y+W+Bk (yellow + white + black), ail element of may be 
variable, The numbers 1 to 9 ın the gammes give viriations of Y and W only; Bk being 
omitted ; Nos. 11 to 20 give variations of W and Bk only, Y being constant. Ib is -easy 

‘Eherefors, to imagine values of Y + W + Bk which are not included in the scale, and T found 
I wanted such ‘apa, fo matoh aome of the samples as noted in the column. In some 
- cases, too, the colour of the mlk wos move intense than that on the paper. 
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some shade of gray. A certain crimson for example appears to mo 
“ yellow 18,” i.e., a dark yellow brown. A violetappcars gray l = 6, 
i.e., a dark gray. A pink is = gray 6—equally colourless, but a lighter 
gray. An orange and a yellow green appear alike = yellow 14, a 
yellow slightly shaded. A red and a darker green appear = yellow 16 
and 18 respectively, i.e., the same colour, but one a little darker than 
the other. A certain green and brewn appear = yellow 18, or 19, or 
20. <A blue and a violet appear similar = blue 18 or 14. 

A little consideration will show that this explanation easily accounts 
for the confusing with each other of colours that are entirely distinct to 
the normal-eyed. We-may find a red and a green that both present to 
the colour-blind the same nuance of yellow; or a pink and green that 
both simulate the same nuance of gray, or a green and violet that 
- present the same nuance of blue. So that the person confounds the 
two colours without having the least idea of the proper sensation belong- 
ing to either. Thc colours that he never can confound are yellow and 
blue, for theso are as diametrically opposed to each other in his vision 
as they are to the normal-eyed. 


It will be instructive now to compare my explanation, founded on 
Sir John Herachel’s dichromic theory, with the descriptions given by 
Dalton, before the idea of this theory was communicated to him. It is 
difficult, as I have said, to make out from his original paper, how many 
different colour-sensations he then thought he possessed. Yellow and 
blue there is no doubt about, but his expressions as to other colours are 
` indefinite and obscure. As to red, he appears to convey the idea that he 
took it to be a distinct sensation, when it was a scarlet variety. His 
words are— My idea of red I obtain from vermilion, minium, a soldier’s 
‘ uniform,” &c. The pink and crimson varieties he had clearly no idea 
of. Orange he saw like other persons; but by classing it with yellow 
he unconsciously throws doubt on the correctness of his assertion. 
Green appeared very’ little different from red, orange, or brown, 
which may suffice to prove that if he had the sensation of either of the 
latter, ho cannot have had the sensation of green. His clear and posi- 
dive statement that in the spectrum “ orgnge, yellow, and green seem 
one colour,” must dispose of the idea of more than one sensation for 
thé three. Purple he professes to have seen in the spectrum, but as he 
adds, it “seemed to him only a slight modification of blue, differing 
more in degree than in kind,” we may consider the independence of 
this sensation as more than doubtful. Brown is mentioned, -but this 
would correspond perfectly with dark yello. Turning to the later 
descriptions given to Sir John Herschel, I find he still uses the words 
red and orange;. green-he mentions only once, and violet not at all; 
the great mass of his descriptions refer either to blue, yellow, or brown, 
the latter meaning only dark yollow. 

From the two documents combined it may be fairly gathered that 
Dalton recognised three distinct colour-scnsations—namely, yellow 
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including brown), blue, and red, meaning by the latter the scarlet variety: 
The difference between this and my description is the individuality of 
scarlet, which he appears to have taken to be a distinct sensation frou 
yellow. ‘This is a very common idea among the colour-blind, and as 
jt is one of the chief stumblingblocks in the way of scientific inveati- 
gation of the subject, it is necessary to remark on it somewhat fully. 

Colour-blind persons must be very liable to associate, almost indis- 
solubly, the true normal name of a colour with the sensation it conveys 
to their minds. This tendency is enhanced by the fact that it is not 
an easy matter always to refer different nuances—i.e., different tints or 
shades of any given colour—to the same colour-sensation; so that @ - 
modification of nuance, if considerable, may easily be supposed to be- 
a different colour. This fact is known to the normal-eyed, and the: 
popular nomenclature of colours furnishes illustrations of it, different ` 
nuances of the same colour being called by different names. Pink and 
crimson, lilac and violet, are examples of this; but the most pertinent 
one to the present case is the well-known and very common term 
bruwn. This merely means either red + black, or orange + black, or yellow 
+black ; but it always passes popularly as a distinct colour, and the best 
judges (among whom I may quote Sir John Herschel and Professor 
Clerk Maxwell) have admitted the great difficulty of acknowledging 
it to be merely a dark shade of red or orange or yellow. 

Now, this being the case, it is highly natural that persons who are 
continually seeing scarlet under the appearance of yellow-brown, should 
imagine that the latter sensation (which is certainly very distinct from 
pure yellow) is what corresponds to the term red, and should speak of it ` 
accordingly. My own experience is very decided on this point. It was 
only after long and careful investigation I came to the conclusion that 
what I took to be red was merely a modification of one of my other: ` 
sensations ; and if, before I found this out, I had been interrogated on 
the subject, I should have declared I saw red as a separate colour, just 
as Dalton did. In the examinations I havo made of other patients, I 
have invariably found the same obstinato clinging to the distinct idem 
of red, and the same amazement when it was ultimately demonstrated 
to them that the sensation they called by that name was properly yellow. 

A strong argument against the idea that Dalton really saw red is- 
derived from his describing the red end of the spectrum as “ little more 
than a shade or defect of light ;” for I may leave any normal-eyed person, 
to judge whether this is consistent with his having had any real sense 
of the splendid colour exhibited there. Sir John Herschel clearly helé 
the opinion that this was’a mistake on Dalton’s part, and when I read 
his descriptions by the light of my own experience, I can fully confirm 
Sir John’s judgment. When this mistake is allowed for, it is clear to 
me that Dalton’s impressions of coloured objects correspond almost 
identically with my own, and, with very slight alterations, I could use 
his own language. The only discrepancies amount to nothing more 
than alight differences of shade; for example, where he says that = 
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certain red and a certain green match to his eye, I sec the latter a little 
darker than the former, although both are varieties of the same calour, 
yellow. Differences of this kind are known to be common even im 
normal eyes. I have, therefore, every reason to believe that Dalton’s 
case corresponds not only with my own, but with all others I have had 
the opportunity of examining, and that this uniform defect is of the 
kind correctly named by Sir John Herschel “ dichromic vision.” 


Something may now be said as to the statistics of the disorder. It 
might at first be supposed that so strange an anomaly could hardly exist 
to a large extent without making itself observed. Dalton thought so 
at first, but when he came to inquire among his friends and acquaint- 
ances, he found many persons similarly situated. He devotes a separate 
division of his paper to “An account of others whoso vision has been 
found similar to mine.” His own brother was one of these, He also 
investigated the case of Harris, of Maryport, previously mentioned, and 
learned there were no less than four of the family with defective vision. 
He soon found nearly twenty persons so situated, and he took the 
trouble to satisfy himself as far as possible that the nature of the pecu- 
larity of vision corresponded, in all cases, with his own. Since that 
time extensivo investigations huve been made by various enquirers, fol- 
lowing a course of systematic testing, and the result is curious. In 
males, the average is about four per cent., so that-one man out of every 
twenty-five we meet may be fairly guessed to be deficient of any true 
idea respecting the colours of objects he sees around him. With females 
the case is very different, the defect in that sex being so rare that 
women may almost be pronounced free from the liability to it altogether, 
an interposition of Providence for which they ought to be very grateful. 
Isolated cases do, however, exist among them. I have one now under 
examination, of a lady of great intelligenco and high culture, and I am 
pretty sure it will turn out to be as positive and well-defined a case of 
dichromic vision as my own. It may be added that there is every reason to 
believe that the defect is heyeditary, and this proves its great antiquity. 


The physiological nature of colour-blindness is a matter of great 
interest to scientific men. . In investigating this.it is very necessary to 
avoid confounding the trae Daltonian defect with any of the milder 
forms of imperfect vision already teferred to, Minof degrees of mis- 
apprehension of colour may be due in some cases to want of education 
in distinguishing complicated hues; or if really physiological defects, 
they are only so in the degree of the sensations, and there is some 
reason to think that the latter like the former are curable. But the 
true defect involves a totally different kind of visual perception, which 
is a much more serious matter. It is altogether a delusion to suppose 
(as many writers in the newspapers lately appear to have done) that this 
is merely a functional derangement, which has come on at a particular 
time, or under any particular circumstances, and which may be corrected 
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by some mode of cure.- All sufferers from it agree in testifying that 
the actual condition of their vision is the only one they have ever 
known, and is perfectly natural to them; and all investigators agree in- 
the inference that the peculiarity is due to some natural and congenital 
defect of organic structure or organic action, altogether incapable of 
cure, or even of amelioration by any known means, 

What the exact anatomical or physiological nature of this defect 
may be, is somewhat obscure. Dalton could not avoid tho temptation 
to exercise his great reasoning power in endeavouring to find this out, 
and he devoted a third division of his paper to “ Observations tending i 
to, point out the Cause of our Anomalous Vision.” It isa pretty speci- 
men of ingenious reasoning, and he propounds the theory “that one of 
the humours of my eyes, and of the eycs of my fellows, is a coloured 
medium, probably some modification of blue. I suppose it must be the 
vitreous humour, otherwise I apprehend it might be discovered by. 

_ inspection, which has not been done.” After Dalton’s death, Mr. 
Ransome, his medical attendant, made, with the consent of the 
` executors, an examination of his eyes, and sacrificed one of them to 
the determination of the colour of the three humours, which were found, 
contrary to Dalton’s hypothesis, to be in `a perfectly normal condition, 
the vitroous humour and its envelope being perfectly colourless. It was 
also discovered, by actual testing of the untouched eye, that the rays 
from objects of different colours passed through it without any appre- 
ciable alteration, the contrast being as great as ever. Mr. Ransome 
and Dr. Brewster (to whom he explained the circumstances at the time) 
agreed “ that the imperfection in vision arose from some deficient sensorial 
or perceptive power, rather than from any peculiarity in the eye itself.” 

The explanations given by modern physiologists are all bound up more 
or less with the theories of light and colour-perception generally; and as 
these theories, and the explanations founded on them are at present in 
a very unsettled state, and involve many disputed points, all I will 
attempt to do here is to give a very brief and general notice of them. — 
According to the most generally received. theory, that of Young, the ~ 
normal visual organs are capable of being impressed with three colour- 
gensations, all colour-perception being caused by the combination 
of these in varying proportions. The exact nature of, the three funda- 
mental sensations is a matter of dispute, but they are generally 
believed to ‘correspond with some varieties of red, green, and blue or 
violet. It is assumed that in colour-blind people one of these sensations, 
is wanting, leaving the other two in action, and thus causing dichromic 
vision. The wanting sensation is supposed to be most commonly either 
the red or the green ; in the former case, which is called red-blindness, 
the patient is impresmble by only green,and violet; in the latter, green- 
blindness, he is impressible by only red and violet. The reason why the 
colour-blind insist on-calling their less refrangible colour yellow, and 
not red or green, is said to be that the visible sensation, in tho absence 
. of a certain alteration normally caused by the missing onc, gives its 
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maximum intensity in a different wave-length from that which affects the 
normal vision; this wave-length nearly corresponding to the place of 
ycllow in the spectrum. Hence, although the patient receives either a red 
or a green sensation, yet as he finds it given most powerfully by objects 
which the normal-eyed call yellow, le calls it yellow also. The same ex- 
planation is applied to the more refrangible sensation, which if it is really 
violet, may thus correspond with blue and be accordingly called so. 

A more modern theory, that of Hering,* assumes fow fundamental 
colour-sensations—namely, blue, yellow, red and green. ‘These, how- 
ever, are said to result from only two sources of sensation, each of 
which is capable of a double, or reversible mode of excitement, pro- 
ducing the sensations of two colours complementary to each other. 
Thus one of the sources of sensation corresponds to blue and yellow, 
the blue rays exciting it in one direction, and tho yellow rays in the 
other. The other source corresponds to red and green in like manner. 
The explanation of colour-blindness on this theory is very simple; 
normal-eyed persons possess both sources of sensation, colour-blind 
persons possess only one—namely, that corresponding to blue and 
yellow, leaving them blind to both red and green, and all their com- 
pounds, which is of course dichromic vision. 

These conflicting theories are at present under discussion, and it is 
probable that one of the best means of settling the disputed points may 
be by the study, more thoroughly and carefully than heretofore, of the 
visual phenomena manifested by the colour-blind. i 


There are somo practical considerations in regard to colour-blindness | 
which have been much commented on of late; indeed the most modern 
literature of the subject has been mainly devoted to them. They 
refer to the competency of colour-blind persons to fill certain social 
positions where the discrimination of colours is of importance., 
It is evident that persons having this defect must be at a disad- 
vantage not only in the pictorial arts, but in many scientific, 
industrial, and commercial occupations. Yet it is remarkable how well 
they have often contrived to get on, in spite of what normal-eyed 
judges would predict of their incapacity. Chemists, for example, 
would say it was, impossible for a colour-blind person to meddle with 
their science, in which colour is one of the most important elementa of 
observation: and yet Dalton somehow made a tolerable name in 
chemistry. Draughtsmen would ridicule the pretensions of a Daltonian 
to make, or use, or judge of coloured drawings, and yet I contrived 
io do all this for years with tolerable success without even’ knowing 
that there were any serious difficulties in my way.- And if one could 
get at the facts, I am certain we should find abundance of instances in 
all sorts of occupations where persons similarly affected, but in happy 
ignorance of their failing, succeed in blundering through their duties 
without any serious break-down. : 


T Bee Nutnre, October, 1879. 
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Such cases as these may be fairly left to the operation of the ordinary 
laws of business affairs; but the writers on the subject have chiefly 


“bueied themselves with one that bears a different character, inasmuch as 


it directly involves the public safety ; this is the possible employment of 
colour-blind persons on railways and in marine service, where coloured 
signals are employed. Most people know that red and green lamps are 
used at railway junctions, the former to stop a train, the latter 
to allow it to pass on; and at sea the use of red and green 
lights on the two sides of a vessel, indicates to other ships the 
way she is going, in order to avoid collisions. Now, as one of the 
most common symptoms of -colour-blindness ‘is the confounding, under 
certain circumstances, of red with green, it is taken for granted that a 
colour-blind engine-driver or helmsman must be unable to distinguish 
between the contradictory signals, and frightful pictures are drawn of the - 
danger that the public are constantly incurring. But what says the inex- 
orable logic of facts? In this country we have not only had a tolerable 
experience of the working of railways for half a century, but we have 
gathered a mass of information about railway accidents which is unknown 
elsewhere. Every casualty that occura in the three kingdoms is care- 
folly inquired into by a Government Board, and a Report is published 
as to its causes :—and yet so far as I know, never, in a single instance, 
since railways have been in use, has an accident been traced to the 
mistaking of a red for a green night signal. And when we consider 
that, according to the statistics, about one in overy twenty-five engine 


-drivers must have been colour blind, it follows that, if the notions 


of the alarmists had Been true, numbers of collisions would have 
occurred every day—in fact, that the traffic of the country could not 
have gone on. The truth is, the agitation has arisen from the difficulty 
the normal-eyed investigators havo in understanding exactly what we, . 
the colour-blind, really see. We could tell them that although the red ` 
and green lights do not give us the true red and green sensations, 
yet still they are strongly contrasted to us, and we are in no danger of 
mistaking one for the other. The only acgident I ever heard of-in 
regard to the colour.of a signal was a curious one; a driver when 
approaching a signal-post, had been looking into a very bright fire, 
which so affected his vision that for the moment he lost the perception 
of red; he mistook the red light, hot for green, but for white, and 
going at fall speed through the wrorfg points dashed into a train in a 
siding. On the whole then, I think the alarm on this subject is 
unnecessarily magnified; but at the same time I do not deny a pos- 
sibility of danger under certain circumstances, and I would by no 
means -discourage reasonable precautions in the selection of men. 
The agitation has at least had some good result, for not only has it 
induced a wide discussion of the phenomena of the defect, but it has 
given rise to many- ingenious and systematic means of discovering 
its existence, which, previously, was a difficult matter. 
Wittman Pore. 
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T“ the year 1866 the late Mr. Charles Buxton, M.A., M.P., whose 
death was so much and so justly lamented, published a thin octavo 
entitled “The Ideas of the Day on Policy” (John Murray, Albemarle 
Strest). It was an instructive book, very carefully, not to say timidly, 
written—one might perhaps say that it bears traces of the characteristic 
consequences of the heart-malady of which the author died. Take, 
for example, the closing sentences- After calling his very interesting 
volume “a ‘ siccus, nay, ‘ siccissimus hortus,’” he concludes thus :— 


“It has been impossible, in hunting after these principlea, not to be greatl 
struck by the original force, by the fertility and vigour, of the national mind. 
When ... . the intellectual history of our day shall be written—a history 
surely to the fall as worth telling as that of its events—it will be sean how, 
in every department of politics, many old beliefs have been looked into, 
found wanting, and flung aside. In every department, and, above all, in that of 
foreign policy, new ideas have shot forth in rich abundance, some of them 
ideas of the highest moment to the well-being of man, But after thus placing 
before us the ideas by which,he two great political parties in the State are 
actuated, we naturally go on to ask whether again each of those two sets of ideas 
cannot be traced down to one or more first principles, from which they are but 
divergent branches? To this question I had prepared a reply, in which I 
endeavoured to poirft out the ect unity in the Liberal, and again in the Tory 
creeds; and to show what is the formative principle that gives to each creed its 
life and form. At the last moment, hotvever, when the publfeation of this work 
cannot be deferred, I see clearly that this last chapter will need one or two more 
1e of reflection before I shall be justified in placing it before the public. 

hould this book, therefore, prove to be of servieo, it will then be worth while 
for me to dig down into those deeper strata of thought. On the other hand, 
should the ess of ‘this present writing’ be found to pass man’s endurance, 


then the additional theory will merely be as ‘a hidden and untimely birth, os 
infants that never saw the light.’” 3 


Mr. Buxton then inscribes the last portion of blank ih the page with 
the melancholy words :—“ LECTOR, 81 T8, VALE.” 
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Tt is doubtful if a book of a similar kind, written in the same bare, 
dry manner,—namely, that of a reasoned index,—would be much read 
at the present time ; but. certainly the task of writing it would be much 


_ heavier and more complicated. The philosophical Radical, whose 


retreating but.not remote skirts were visible enough in 1866, has now - 
fairly passed off the stage. The faith in abstract principles has dwindled 
to a point. The fine old blue and buff Tory has given place to the 
jobbing, huckatering Conservative, always bent upon new “dodges” to 

entrap the “ multitude,” who, in days of frilled shirts, three-bottle 
diners-out, yellow kerseymere waistcoats and nankeen ‘trousers, were 
simply put aside as ‘“‘swinish.” The advent of the working-classes to 
political power, which wes then argued about as a thing which could be 
stopped or postponed, is now an accomplished fact. So is National 
Education. - Church questions have changed their front in so many 


“ways that the “ideas of the day” concerning them alone would require a 


book nearly as large as Mr. Buxton’s, Radicalism, as it is called, has 
got far, faraway from the old initiative of personal rights, and you now 


never Know where to haveit. In fine, though Mr. Buxton’s book may 


still be referred to with profit, the first general impression which the 
mind receives on reading it now is that in no more than fourteen years 


“the ideas.of the day” may come to-be sat down upon by a set of acci- 


dents that bear only a very ill-defined relation to any ideas at all. 
” To develop’this remark, and illustrate it even a little, would-require 


, a long series of articles ; because one essay- deyoted to so many hetero- 


’ 


genous topics, would be enormously long and unreadably discursive. 
The truth is, however, that most of the ideas registered in 1866 as 


ideas of the day,” are still discussable without sense of anachronism - 


by intelligent men and women; but that stattlingly rapid changes in 
the tone of public opinion, as it is called, have made the ground ‘of such 
discussion slippery. Perhaps we may not quite idly glance at sqme of 
these changes. And the first that-shgll be mentioned is one which goes 
to the very roots both of philosophical and practical politics; -for it 
relates to the question of the sphere and duties of government.’ If it 
is possible to run a clear dividing-line ‘between Religion and Morals, 
that question at once comes to be discussed in a new spirit. Ee Pe 
We uso the phrase “ public opinion” with a reserve, remembering the 
jests that have been cracked at its expense, and, without intending to 
offer it any homage, to define its power, or even -to assume finally and 
absolutely that it stands for a reality. The phrase is convenient, and 
that is all we at the moment need. Remembering this, then, we may 
note that, on the subject of Morality, there is a, great change i in public 
opinion. It is not merely that the public treatment of vice is much 
more stringent than it ever was within living memory, for there is a 
matter which lies much deeper down. Still, the increased stringency is 
a fact; though it is mainly the result of an increased love of. order in 
the respectable classes, rather than of any illumination or strengthening 
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of the “ public” conscience. It can scarcely bo taken to stand in any 
functional relation to the deeper fact now to be indicated. It is, how- 
ever, one of the most striking signs of the times that among intelligent 
people there is a very largely increased and growing tendency to treat 
Morality as a thing which can stand on its own basis, find its own 
justifications, and protect itself by its own sanctions. Practically, and 
taking it in the rough, this must be traced to various causes. One of 
them is the frequent and rapidly-arising pressure of practical difficulties 
of conduct in a crowded country. It is found by what may be called 
forced or half-blindfold experiments that social pressure and legal sanc- 
tions do the work; and, in the meanwhile, religious difficulties are left 
to take care of themselves. It has been discovered that heterodox 
Christians make good philanthropists, and the labourers were few whilo ° 
the work was heavy, so that the discovery was made quietly, and with- 
out discussion. In a besieged city we may conjecture that-a Calvin 
would wink even if a Servetus were told off to the ramparts. So it has 
. been within the last twenty or thirty years. The social and political 
work to be done was heavy, and many a doubtful-looking volunteer had 
proved himself a good labourer before there was time to ask questions. 
But there is another element in the case. Philosophie conceptions 
are not intelligently grasped by the multitude of the rich or the mul- 
titude of the poor, but they become influential for alf that. As Goethe 
says :—“ Es ist nicht immer nöthig dass das Wahre sich verkdrpere ; 
schon genug wenn es geistig vorherschwebt und Uebereinstimmung 
bewirkt; wenn es wie Glockenton ernst-freundlich durch die Lufte 
wogt’—It is not essential to have truth set -up in formule: its work 
may be effectually: done if it gets into the air like the sound of a bell 
all around us. ‘That is a characteristic saying and very strikingly true. 
Now, certain philosophic conceptions have been intelligently seized at 
what we might call the two ends of society—the cultivated working 
men, and his cultivated “ brothers” high up in the social scale, have 
both got hold of them. It is a postulate of scientific naturalism—it 
belongs to all positive schools. of thought—that a science of morality 
can be constructed withouf help from theology, and that moral laws 
can maintain themselves in the State and in society without any such 
aid. We who write these lines do not accept any such postulate ; we 
hold that neither in theory nor in practice can the laws of conduct dis- 
pense with the religious sanction. e But the contrary sposition is held 
with great tenacity by some of the ablest of living men and women, 
and these are days in which opinions rapidly filter through and through, 
or float about in the air, as Goethe has it. ° Especially if they savè, or 
seem to save, trouble to busy people. Now, the doctrine that all the 
notice you need take of dishonesty is to teach people that it is a viola- 
tion of enlightened self-interest, and in the meanwhile to catth your 
thief and lay him up by the heels,—this, or any kindred notian, looks 
os if if were a great saving of time and trouble, and it appeals to the 
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so-called common-sense of the mass of human beings. This we offer 
merely as an instance or illustration, but it may be taken as fairly 
typical. 

Now, there is no doubt that social order may be secured without any 
direct reference to religious sanctions,—at least for a time; since self- 
interest will keep human beings from eating each other up,—at least 
for a time. But a society which was merely kept in order would even- 
tually perish, by “ orderly” degradation, or otherwise ; and, in point of 
fact, religion is always present as a motive power or a restraining 
influence somewhere. We are not now pretending to argue the ques- 
tion whether morality can stand alone, and we assume no judgment. 
one way or the other: we simply take the case as it stands. As the 
case stands, then, we say we note that there is a vastly increasing ten- 
dency in the thinking classes to treat morality as a thing independent 
of religious faith ; that this tends, especially under the pressure of rapid 
eager times, to reduce morality to mere order; and that that, agar) 
tends to moral decay. 

At the same time, there is a wide-spread feeling of alarm in certain 
classes, including many wise and good men, at the state of things we 
have just noticed.: This feeling of alarm shows itself in various ways, 
and, it is to be feared, a little too evidently for the ends of mutual 
respect between the upper and lower‘classes. It is bad all round when 
the poor can plainly see that fear is at the back of what is called evan- 
gelization, or any part of it; or when they discern that the new solicitous 
activity of professedly religious persons (clerical or other) to come close 

to working men and women, to “ fraternize with them, and smooth them 
down, you know” (we are quoting phrases which have been used to us 
by clever working men), is in a considerable degree the result of a 
desire to keep them as quiet in harness as possible. This is the actual 
condition of things, and it cannot come to good. Whatever agreeable 
things may be spoken or written under such circumstances, there can 
only be an armed truce between the parties who profess to be acting in 
friendly concert ; and on the side of those who have excited the fear and 
extorted the concession there is a good deal*of secret contempt for those 
who make first advances. The more hard-headed intelligent working- 
classes think they see plainly where the pinch is, and they look upon all 
this conciliatory business as mere pastime. 

Here we aggin touch the queafion of Morals as an independent 
thing. In every direction we may observe a tendency in writers and 
speakers to bring black and white as near together as possible. Thus, 
‘ we may find writers taking the Christian side (especially. clergymen), 
endeavouring to make out something like the proposition that a logical 
Comtist ought to become a Christian, and that the doctrine’ of the 
Tncarmfation is the meeting-point. This, with infinitely more of the 
same sort, is pushed to such a length that the common laws of language 
and of ‘thought are confounded. In the meanwhile it is the practice 
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of’ all parties to treat morality as a neutral territory upon which the 
most extreme of deniers and the most polite of theological believers 
may meet and consult, and see how much appearance of agreement they 
can get up by the process of paring away on both sides. -Of course the 
agreement is never any more than superficial, and equally of course it 
is the theologian who loses. Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain, is a bad rule of controversy. 

But the outcome of all this is that Morality gets insisted upon by 
the disputants with an unction of unanimity that would be ridiculous 
for its hollowness if it were not so full of danger. The “game” played, 
if one may use such an expression, is as simple as possible. The anti- 
theological party know that their Morals are different in form, founda- 
tion, and result from those of the side which they attack; the Kvolu- 
tionist knows that he has no stable ideals, and that the Morals of his 
scheme are and must be in a state of continual flux; but he ignores 
this,—ai the invitation of the other side, for it really amounts to that, 
and the other -side acquiesces. And why? Because the advocate on 
that side is himself not sure of his own ground, or dares not say 
openly what it is. So both parties hide something of that on which the 
fight should really turn, and, after a mock combat, ride off in osten- 
isble agreement in zeal for Morals, though each is conscious of a fraud. 
The effect is sometimes grotesque in the extreme. 

Confusions of this order are greatly favoured by recent abuses of the 
historical method. These it is very difficult to describe, and not easy 
even to indicate clearly. But we will try, however briefly, to hint at them. 
This, then, is the age of research, of inquiry into origins. To trace out 
the history of a given thing is supposed to furnish the key to all you 
can possibly want to know about it. The bearing of this upon the 
methods of controversy, the attitude of conflicting parties, and the rela- 
tion of first principles to conduct, is not far to seek, though a complete 
account of it would be arduous, and also tedious ; not to say impossible. 
The general effect may be put in a sentence—the age of martyrdom 
is over. No more of the Puritan virtue of “ bearing testimony.” No 
more sturdy self-sacrifice fot principle. No more resistance to bad 
laws. AJl that is out of date, Ask a Nonconformist for a church- 
rate, and ten to one he would pay it with a polite smile. His grand- 
father would have allowed the authorities to distrain, and carry off the 
baby’s rattle and the family Bible rather than pay a farthing. But the 
degenerate descendant has atudied the question “ historically,” and has 
come to the conclusion that calm discuasion and gradual efforts to amend 
the laws are best. So he would act against*his conscience, and then 
ease his mind by reading a leader on the subject of church-rates. 
Convenience and respectability are the governing principles of his Jife. 
He has discovered “historically” that the Divine Method has undergone 
a change, and will in future dispense with the assertion of principles, 
except in the way of protest. Threaten him with fire and faggot unleas 
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he goes through a certain course, and he would call your attention to the 
uphistorical character of your procedure; then, ‘if you still shook the 
torch in his face, would mildly rebuke you for a moral anachronism, but 
would submit under protest. Itis the same with regard, for example, 
to Church formule and statements of doctrine. Here and there a man 
of old-fashioned honesty will say, “ I really cannot stand up in church 
and read these creeds and other formule in the ‘historical’ sense, 
when I know perfectly well that nearly all my hearers take them in the 
plain natural sense ;” but such a man is not to be found without search- 
ing. The received plan is for this poor worm of a day to “take upon”. 
himself “ the mystery of things,” and proceed upon what he takes to be 
the Divine method—how can we do wrong if we follow that? Ah, 
how, indeed? But it is an awful, beautiful secret, never disclosed 
to such as begin by consulting their own ease, and then walking back- 
wards to find out “holy” reasons for it. Nevertheless, that is what 
we hare come to.. 

One powerful instrument of change in respect both of moral and 
intellectual tenacity, has been the wsthetic revival. This is a vague expres- 
sion; but what is in our mind is something distinct enough. Along with 
the greatly - ‘widened extension of the historical method has come the 
habit, in minds of a certain order, of going back to medisval or clas- 
sical times, or both, with some idea, in many cases, of renewing, in 
dramatic form, old ways of thought and feeling, and there making an - 
end; but, in the larger number of cases, it has gone farther. Modera 
sentiment or opinion has mixed itself up with “the bygones” till the 
product has become uireal, or at least untruthful; and even that is not 
all, nor the chief part of the question. A given writer, we will say,” 
has renounced not only every form of Christianity, but every form of 
Theism—except a hazy Pantheism. Nevertheless, having a good deal- 
of religiosity in him, and a fond hankering after the faith he has unwit- 
tingly parted with, he comforts himself by embodying in artistic forms 
belonging to the Middle Ages the natural impulses of worship and 
wonder. This may seem dreary work to some, and it is; but we have 


` all of us moods which make it more thar intelligible, and the worked- 


up Æsthetic Piety has been brought to such a pitch of perfection (if 
we may adopt such a shop commonplace) that it sometimes requires a 
practised eye to distinguish the artificial from the genuine thing. Whee 
educated men, who believe in nothing dal tetto inst, permit themselves 
to dissolve in tears over the “ Imitation of Christ,” and lift up hands of 
holy horror at the bare idea of a life without “religion,” simple folk may 
well be puzzled. But there is abundant reason to believe that in culti- 
vated circles, not to say in what are called the upper circles generally, 
the greater part of the “ religion” which thrives is of this dilettante kind. 
When the~-bone and muscle of belief have been mistily manipulated out 
of sight by ingenious writers or ingenious preachers, the rest is natural to 
people of sensibility and taste. The central figure of the Christian 
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story passes into a kind of Carlo Dolci myth or symbol, round which a 
good deal of feeling can be made to grow up, and a logical justification 
is soon filched out of “ the historica} method.” As thus: Religion isan 
imperishable thing. We must satisfy our aspirations somehow. But, 
under historical treatment, the old stories and doctrines have gone to 
pieces. What, then,canwedo? We must apply the historical method 
again. We must find out, as well as we can, how much of this now- 
decaying form of faith is a legitimate survival; and to that we must 
cling. 

The rule of thumb, or historico-religious instinct, or scientific argu- 
ment, by which this knotty point is settled in different minds is a quaint 
sort of puzzle in itself. | Where one man requires a sight of the 
Ammergau Passion Play to wake up his sense of the survival of the 
fittest in religion, another finds a course of studies in Ritualism—pursued 
in a poetic spirit of course—sufficient for his purpose. The standard 
must vary from generation to generation, and we may in time come to 
go to church as we go to a picture gallery, where it is quite indifferent 
to the merit of what we go to see whether the subjects are historic or 
not; but in the meanwhile it is fine to have this kind of religion to fall 
back upon. It soothes the mind, and, permitting as it does the ambiguous 
use of religious phrases, it helps one to turn awkward corners. Therc 
are multitudes of cultivated persons who quietly assume the name of 
Christians, though they are essentially pagans and know it. If you ask 
them how they justify the assumption of the name, they will tell you it 
is merely conventional ; except, indeed, as it helps to define their “ historic 
position.” Believing that Jesus of Nazareth was no more and no other 
than the late Professor Clifford held him to be, they will freely usc the 
form, “Our Lord;” and they will justify that also on the plea of 
“ historic continuity,” and the necessity for some kind of symbolism 
in which to enshrine the last relics of belief. We must not break with 
the past—we -must not hurry the future. We must respect “ survivals,” 
and get along as well as we can. 

Our difficulties are increased by another circumstance. We hear 
enough and to spare of the gulf between rich and poor; but the gulf 
between the cultured classes and the uncultured is a source of danger too. 
And it has led, amang other results, to an open-faced revival of the 
“economy ” in the discussion of beliefs of every kind. We are now to keep 
an esoteric and an exoteric set of epinions and designe And really 
there is a difficulty in this respect. It is not that those to whom one 
finds it comfortable to open only the little finger of the full hand are 
ignorant—they can “‘read, write, and construe” tike any boy in the school 
—but they are not “cultured ;” they do not fake you in a moment; or, 
indced at all. They have not inhaled the Zeit.-Geist. They are no 
more fitted for the finer controversies of the hour than the immortal 
vicar’s Olivia whs fitted to discuss theology by het studies of Thwackum 
and Square. There is so much intellectual colour-blindness about even 
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the best of them. This, we repeat, is areal difficulty, and one does not 
quite see the probable end of it. i oo 
-It is in theological and philosophical matters thet one finds the 
readiest illustrations of such comments as have now been ventured upon. 
But it was not with such theories that we started, nor need we end with 
them. It is a fact, undeniable if not obvious, that the wide-spread 
influence of theories of evolution, and, as a parallel thing, the wide- 


` spread application of the historic method to social and political topics, 


have done much to diminish political earnestness, and put “ false bottoms” 
to political and social ideas. Those who will be at the trouble to com- 
pare Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “Social Statics” with his “ Data ‘of 
Ethica” will ‘see at once, or feel afresh if the point be familiar, the 
tremendous difference there is in the way in which practical questions 
theorize-themaelyes nowadays -as compared with the way of twenty- 


_ five years ago. The “ categorical imperative,” is almost gone from 


public morala as an initiating force. Where are the dogmas, ‘the 
axioms, the postulates? Allis in“flux. The chief power that moves 
and wins is the power of those who have something to wrench from 
others—justly or unjustly is not now the question. They win; ‘they 
will go on to win; with them all sects and parties must reckon; and 
before them all obstacles will go down. For the rest of us, something 
is sucked out of the air we breathe. Imagine Sir William Molesworth, 
Mr. Grote, Mr. Joseph Hume, Mr. W. J. Fox, and others of that class, 
resuscitated just as they were’ and set down in the present House of 
Commons. Why, they would speak in a lost tongue. Their data— 
who heeds them now? Or, at least and lowest, what considerable 
number of political persons so obviously take them for granted'that they 
are safe premises to be appealed to in sudden emergencies ? 

It is quite true, no doubt, that the majority of men have always 


‘agreed to look upon politics as an art, and not: as a ‘science, and of 


course in the rough work of the day a Government must do what it can 
—the possible being sure to be something far short of the ideal, or that 
which any abstract principle would dictate. This is admitted. But it 
must not be confounded with another proposition—namely, that we must 
disregard abstract principles and never aim at ideals. To make this con- 
fusion hás been the great fault of the so-called Libergl party now for many 
years. And they have sadly broken down in their morals. They have 
accepted Grebk gifts when they knew the armed men were inside the 
horse,—or might have known it if they had listened to- the whisper 
of conscience. A curigus instance of their bad morals is quite recent.’ 
The majority of the Liberal candidates have been men who -have, over 
and over again, expressed strong opinions in favour of the Ballot, and 
yet many of them have done their very ingenious best to reduce the 
Ballot Act to a dead letter. Now it is one thing for the. avowed oppo- 


“nent of a given law to say, “I will do all I. can t® stultify this by 


proving that it can be evaded at- pleasure ;” but it is a very different 
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matter for the friend of such a law to profess allegiance to it, and yet 
to defeat it on the sly. As for the politician who will openly endanger 
his cause by saying, “ Non tali auxilio,” when his conscience tells him 
that he ought—who ever dreams of sucha hero? A story went the 
round of the newspapers that Mr. Spurgeon had declared that in such 
a crisis as this he would vote for the Devil himaelf if he were a Liberal, 
and this was applied to a certain candidature; but the great preacher 
has disclaimed the application, if not the whole story. We say nothing 
now about either the principle, or the application, or the disclaimer, 
except that all frankness is good; and both the preacher and the candi- 
date in question have that merit. But it may be noted in passing that 
the idea that political and social questions may be advantageously 
treated in Parliament by men who are opposed not only to the “ esta- 
blished religion,” but to Theism, has certainly gained much ground 
within the last twenty years. The manner m which Mr. Mill was 
badgered at Westminster was to the last degree amusing; but Mr. 
John Morley, though unsuccessful, escaped, so far as we know, any- 
thing“of the kind—while his opinions in general are as much like Mr. 
Mill’s as they could well be, only not so favourable to Theism or Chris- 
tianity. And it is well known that there are, and always have been, 
members of Parliament who were “ of the pagan persuasion.” It would 
have been a sore trial to an intelligent Liberal to feel that he must, in 
an election like the one just past, refuse his vote to a man like the late 
George Grote. 

This knotty question we must leave for the present. In one of the 
chapters of Mr. Buxton’s book he draws a picture of a statesman who 
nobly guides himself by conscience and principle, and will not turn 
to the right or the left to attain even a “ good” end; and then we have 
this melancholy sequel :— ` 

“It must perhaps be allowed that, in its perfection, statesmanship like this 
would tend to call forth and strengthen some noble qualities of heart and mind. 
It would demand candour, fairness, generous feeling, love of truth, courage, self- 
reliance, combined with the habit of grasping and marshalling in due order the 
mass of thoughts and knowledge Rearing on the matter in hand. 

“ And yet it may be doubted whether a young politician does wisely in aiming 
at such an ideal. In doing so hs will i hendel AE daar the 
actùal conditions of the life he 8 to lead.” 

The italics are Mr. Buxton’s own. Is it fanatical to inquire how far 
this view of the subject is from practieal Atheism after all? Of course 
nothing ignoble was in Mr. Buxton’s mind; his chief object was, no 
doubt, to discourage the crotchetiness which he saw was soon to be- 
come one of the dangers of the Liberal party’ But affairs have come ` 
to a sad pass indeed, if we are to have no medium between the obstinacy 
and eccentricity: of the under-cultivated, and the sinister adaptability 
of the over-cultivated, who fritter away their earnestness in testing 
current questions by the historical. method. There is a great living 
traveller, and he has many backers, who would do anything to keep 
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Christian ‘missionaries out of certain dark corners of the earth; and 
their reason is, that they think Mohammedanism is better adapted to 
the races who dwell there than any other religion. As these critics _ 
profess no religious belief at all, they are consistent enough : they judge l 
of faith and morals as they would judge of calicoes and calabashes. But 
imagine a professedly religious man taking this view! Yet that would 
be a fair parallel to what has occurred in recent politics, and still 
largely occurs. Great is the Liberal triumph at this moment, as a 
matter of working politics, but, apart from the personal influence of ` 
Mr. Gladstone and others, where has the motive power.of the change 
. mainly come from? It will not do to inquire too curiously. But 
that the principles of Liberalism as a creed, quite apart from all ques- ` 
tions of “democratic” encroachment and “aristocratic” resistance, 
are written on shifting sand just now, is too true. Not that there is 
any want of plan or purpose—there .is plenty of both; the “kinetic 
energy ” at the command of a Liberal leader is immense; some of the 
plans and purposes will be carried out, and the sooner the better; but 
till the ground is partly cleared of one or two questions between “ those 
who want and those who have,” we shall be unable to range “ the ideas 
` of the day on policy” in anything like logical order, and feel sure of 
our principles of action. There is nothing pedantic or doctrinaire in 
apy uneasiness which may be felt on this subject. On the contrary, 
the sort of misgiving which hangs in the air when the mood of the 
hour is, “ Get things done; honestly if you can, but get them done”— 
is the sure prophecy of evil. 
š M. A. Dovpbnry. 


THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. 


A STUDY OF RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


N the religions history of Greece there is no subject more important 
than that of the Eleusinian mysteries’; and, at the same time, there 
is none concerning which ideas more false are generally prevalent, cven 
in a public composed of the best scholars. The interest and even the 
obscurity of the matter, the superstitious reticence with which ancient 
writers have encompassed themselves when speaking of it, have given 
scope to invention. Hence so may fanciful speculations with regard 
to these mysteries, which have too easily obtained credence, and against 
which the hypercritical school has thought it only possible to react 
by simple negations, and hence so many prejudices and false ideas, which 
are far from being yet sufficiently uprooted. 

T have endeavoured in the following pages to collect all that is posi- 
tively known about the Eleusinia either through literary evidence, 
through inscriptions, or through monuments of art, and out of this 
to regonstruct as far as possible their history, their personnel, their 
rules of discipline, their public ceremonies, and their mysterious 
exhibitions. Nothing has here been left to fancy or to the ca- 
prices of the imagination; everything rests on formal and precise 
evidence. In order not to fatigue the reader I have been very sparing 
of erudite references; but, had I wished to do so, I could have multi- 
plied these references to a very large extent, for there is no sentence 
in the present easay which is not supported by an adequate ancient 
text. It occurred to me that a public so enligNtened, and so friendly to 
serious and classical studies, as the English public, might find some interest 
in this circumstantial description of that one of the religious institutions 
of Greece which "has always been considered as the highest and most 
sacred, and which has exerted on the Hellénes the greatest moral 
influence. 
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I. 

Tradition attributed to Eumolpos the institution of the mysteries of 
Eleusis; and the sacerdotal family which, down to the extinction of 
paganism, remained in possession of the office of hierophant in the 
Eleusinia, claimed to be descended from this heroic personage. 

~- Eumolpos was generally said to be a Thrakian ; and the character of 
son of Poseidén and Chioné (that is to say, of the sea and the snow), 
or elec of Boreas, ascribed to him by the later mythographers, clearly 
has reference to'a region farther north than Attiké—that is to say, to 
the Thrakia of the first ages of Greece, which was not that of the 
historic ages, near the Helléspontos, but Thessalia and Pieria, and even 
Phékis and the north of Boiotia. In this there is doubtless a remem- 
brance of the migration ‘of one of those Thrakian tribes which exercised 
so much influence on the origin of religion in Greece, under the leader- 
ship of chiefs who were at the same time pontiffs and sacred poets 
(aorðoi). It seems as if the very name of Eumolpos, like that of 
Musaios, must cause us to recognise in this parsonage a personification 
of the first acidoi, whose origin is always placed in Thrakia. It is 
necessary to remark here, as Ottfried Miiller has already done, that 
the name of. Eleusis is found, as well as that of Athénai and that of 
the river Képhissos, in the oldest traditions of the Boiotia on the shores 
of Lake Képais,—that is to say, of one of the cantons of the mythical 
Thrakia,—and that in them the Boiotian Eleusis, engulfed under the 
waters of the lake, was claimed as anterior to the Eleusis of Attiké. 

“Tf it is not ible,” says M. Alfred Maury;* “ to amign a distinct personality 
to the aoidoi of the period which preceded Homéros anf Hésiodos, the existance 
of sacred singers who had been, in Thessalia and the Livedian peninsula, the 
fathers of the Hellenio religion and of its theogonic poetry remains none the lesa” 

— certain on that account. It is probable that these avida, priesta of Apoll6n, 
presiding over the purifications and expiations which were characteristic of the . 
-worship. of that god, had composed expiatory charms and rites (reAera)), which 
were the origin of the mysteries. It is with this sacerdotal school, therefore, that 
we must connect the institution of the Hleusinia. The Homeridic hymn to 
Déméter, one of the most curious monuments of this sacred lyric poetry, ema- 
nating from the Thrakian school, appears to me %o prove this. Another fact helps 
‘to confirm the origin which I assign to the Hleusinian mysteries; it is, that the 
mysteries of Dionysos were also regarded as having for their founder a Thrakian, 
Orpheus.” , : ° 

But it is clear that in founding this institution, in establishing rules 
for it, in developing it, and in giving to it its character of purificatory 
mysteries, the Thrakian aoidoi worked upon an earlier basis, that of the 

. beliefs and the worship’ of the Pelasgic population. There is some- 
thing of truth- in the theories of Ottfried Müller and Preller, which 
trace back to the Pelasgoi, prior to the triumph of the properly-Hellenic 
tribes, the primary origin of the mystic worships. The adoration of 
chthonian and productive divinities is the groundwork of all the Greek 
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mysteries, and of those of Eleusis in particular. This was certainly 
the religion essentially peculiar to the Pelasgoi. Now, this worship had 
generally a secret and somewhat frightful character, which naturally 
became the starting-point of mysterious forms. Déméter was one of 
the oldest Pelasgic divinities. In Arkadia, where the religion of this pri- 
mitive population had been preserved with less change than anywhere elsc 
in Greece, with its ancient forms, the altogether national worship of 
Déméter included certain rites and ceremonies having a secret character 
which made them real mysteries. Pausanias says that those who had 
not been initiated were not allowed to know the name of the daughtcr 
that Déméter, transformed into a mare, had by Poseidén. The myth 
had a symbolic sense, which was doubtless revealed in the mysteries ; it 
` much resembles that which was current concerning the same goddess , 
at Eleusis, and there served as a foundation for the mystic worship. 

As Ottfried Müller has shown, the original kinship—going back to 
the time of the Pelasgoi—betwean the mysterious worship of the 
Déméter Eleusinia and that of the Déméter Erinnys, or Melaina of 
Arkadie, is not only attested by the similarity of the fables, it also 
follows from the traditions relating to Kerkyén, one of the ancestors 
of Musaios and one of the ‘autochthonic heroes of Eleusis. Of 
Poseidén and Alop§, daughter of Hippothoos, the son of Kerkyén, 
was born Hippothoén, from whom was named the Attic tribe on 
which the city of the mysteries was dependent. This brings us back 
to the notion of Poseidén Hippios, husband of Déméter in Arkadia, 
and worshipped also under that name in Attiké. And when we 
find that in the time of Pausanias there still existed a temple of 
Poseidén Pater at Eleusis, we are led to think that it survived as 
a last vestige of a primitive time when the god of the waters had - 
in the Eleusinian legends a réle similar to that which the Arkadian / 
myths assigned to him, in which he was the husband of Déé and 
the father of Daeira; for it is under these names that Déméter and 
Koré were at first invoked at Eleusis. But Poseidén soon ceased to 
sustain this character in the fables on which the Eleusinian mysteries 
were founded, for in the fufly historic times we no longer find any trace 
of it. It will be seen that to the aoidoi who came from Thrakia and 
were personified in Eumolpos can only be attributed the definitive 
regulation of a worship previously existing and already marked by a. 
mythical tendency, its more skilfy] organisation, and jts establishment 
on a footing of formal mysteries—facts which could not have been 
brought about without a certain fusion of religious ideas between the 
new-comers and the original occupants of the soil. 

“When the mysteries of Dionysos were associated with those of 
Eleusis—that this god was given as husband to Koré and took the 
place of Hadés-Plutén, that he afterwards reappeared es a child in the 
person of Jakchos—the imagination only became the more eager to 
forge legends which should confirm the Thrakian origin of the mysteries. 
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Eumolpos was transformed into a priest of Dionysos and Déméter, to 
whom that goddess had revealed her worship, and who had discovered 
‘the arts of cultivating the vine and rearing cattle. Orpheus was repre- 
sented as the institutor par excellence of the mysteries of Eleusis. Even 
the devout Pausanias reproached the Fleusinians with the ease with 
which. they had invented mythical genealogies in order to explain all the 
sources of their worship. ` 

The share which the ancient religion of the indigenous Pelasgic 
inhabitants of Eleusis had in giving rise to the mysteries, however, 
always remained impressed upon the- myths which were narrated con- 
cerning their institution, and which served as their basis. Besides the 
Eumolpidai, descendants of the Thrakian Eumolpos, a section of the 
sacerdotal families attached to the mysteries claimed an origin purely 
autochthonic. Viewed under this aspect, considerable importance must 
be attached to the ideas set forth in the Homeric, or rather Homeridic, 
hymn to Déméter, the most ancient document relative to the Eleusinia 
which has been preserved. to us. In it Eumolpos is represented ‘as 
already settled at Eleusis when Déméter arrives there in grief for-the 
abduction of her daughter; no allusion is made to his having come 
from another country. Later on, certain forms of the legend went so 
far as to make him a descendant of Triptolemos, afterwards connecting 
with him all the principal personages of the myth of Déméter. 

: In any case; it is Triptolemos who is the representative par excellence 
of the autochthones in the Eleusinian legends. In the Homeric hymn 
he is still only one of the princes (dvaxrec) of Eleusis, to whom the 

‘ goddess herself confides the trust of her mysterious worship. Everything 
is indicative of his having been, at the beginning, a personification of - 
the grain sown in the. field of Rharos, in a thrice-ploughed ‘furrow 
plrodoc). From this, by a very natural concatenation of ideas, he 
was made the pupil and favourite of the goddess, almost, as it were, 
another Iasiôn. Son of Ókeanos and Gê in his primitive symbolic 
character, he was represented in this new róle as the very type of the 
- native of Eleusis. The family of the daduchoi traced their origin to 
him, as did that of the hierophantai to Eunfolpos. Onco.in possession 
of the precious teaching of the goddess, Triptolemos, it was said, had 
travelled over the world in order to communicate it to men, and had 
. carried it as far as Sicily, Italy, and «ven Liguria. In the cycle of 
Eleusinian represgntations on the figuged monuments of Greek art, those 
- which relate to Triptolemos and his voyage possess an importance of the 
highest order. This autochthonic hero, like the Great Goddesses, had 
his temple at Eleusis. s - ; Le 
When history had begun to have for the Greeks a greater attraction ` 
- than fable, it was sought to reconcile the mythological legends as tothe 
institution of the Eleusinia with the equally uncertain traditiohs which - . 
Were current concerning the first kings of Attiké. -Eleusis having lost ` 
in importance what Ath$nai had gained, this latter town claimed the 
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honour of having contributed to the foundation of the mysteries. The 
name of the fabulous King Erechtheus was mised up with the story of 
a war between the Athenians and the Eleusinians; it is not known 
whether this story rests on a real or imaginary basis. And, according to 
the legend, it was at the price of a human sacrifice—that of his eldest 
daughter—that this monarch obtained the victory. This tradition 
proves the admission into Athénai of the Eleusinian worship, and also 
the respect which its inhabitants had for the hereditary right posscssed 
by the Eumolpidai of presiding at the ceremony. . 

The submission of Eleusis to Athénai and the adoption of the 
Eleusinian worship in this latter town are—although Lobeck has tried 
to prove the contrary in order to bring down the institution of 
the mysteries to an excessively recent date—among the facts of remoto e 
antiquity which preceded the Ionian period represented by the names of- 
Aigaios and Théseus. The Ionians certainly adopted this worship 
when they organized the country on the plan of a federative royalty ; 
and the best proof of the reality, as also of the remote date, of this 
fact, is that these same Jonians, when they migrated into Asia Minor, 
carried with them, together with their own peculiar political organiza- 
tion, the worship and the festivals of Déméter, thus constituted under the 
supremacy of Athénai, into all the settlements which they formed on 
the shores of that region which took from them the name of Ionia. Such 
is the conclusion which both Ottfried Muller and Boeckh have believed 
themselves justified in drawing from that passage of Strabén in which 
we find that, even in his time, the Néleidai or Androkleidai of Ephesos, 
descendants of the ancient kings of Attiké, retained, like the archén- 
basileus of Athénai, along with the title of BactAkic, the privilege of 
the sacrifices in honour of Déméter Eleusinia. In Hérodotos also we 
find Philistos, son of Pasiklés, who came in the train of Nélcus, son ofA 
Kodros and founder of Milétos, consecrating a temple to the samc 
goddess on the promontory of Mykalé. 

It was the Ionian colonists from Attiké who propagated far and 
wide the legend, at firat entirely local, of Triptolemos, and the initia- 
tions formed on the model of those of Eleusis. These latter were 
already established in Messénia before the first Messenian war, which 
happened in the eighth century »B.c.; and they did not come thither 
directly from Attiké, but from Phlius in Argolis, whither they had 
been carried at a still earlier date. e š ; 

These facts completely remove all decisive signification from the 
silence of Homéros and Hésiodos with regard to the mysteries of Eleusis, 
from which some learned men, like Lobec®, have sought to draw the 
conclusion that the institution of the mysteries was of a date subsequent 
to that at which the poems placed under these two names took their 
rise. Moreover, as has been well shown, the silence of Hémeros may | 
be very naturally explained, since his poems do not embrace a com- 
plete statement of the Hellenic religion, and the theatre. of the Ilias and 
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the Odysseia is very far removed from Eleusis. Athénai, which at 
this date was still devoid of all importance, could not then have won 
for the sanctuary of the Great Goddesses that celebrity which contributed 
so much to popularize the institution. Moreover, the worship of Eleusis, 
sombre as well as solemn, had nothing to do with the Achean heroes, 
or with the favourite gods of the epopee. The absence of all mention of 
the mysteries in Hésiodos may justly be considered as a fact of more 
importance. This poet, who was a native of Boiotia and spent his 
life there, was acquginted with Eleusis, and it is matter of astonishment 
that he has made no allusion to the mystic worship of Déméter. But 
this can be explained by the obscure part which Attiké still played in 
his time, owing to that region not having yet gained external influence. 
All that ought to be concluded from the silence of Hésiodos is, that at 
the time when he composed his verses, the mysteries of Eleusis, although 
already existing, were still obscure and of a local character, being almost 
exclusively confined to Attiké, although some true-hearted missionaries 
had even thus early carried thein to a few other spots in Greece. In 
a word, they were not yet, what they afterwards became, a Panhellenic 
institution. But it is dificult to avoid admitting, with Voss and 
Guigniaut, that the hymn to Déméter included in the Homeric collec- 
. tion is little later than Hésiodos, composed at the end of the eighth 
century, or the beginning of the seventh, between that poet and Archi- 
lochos. Now, the entire hymn is connected with the mysteries ; it was 
composed with a view to their ceremonies; it ends with ‘an appeal to 
the initiations. When it was composed, the mysteries were already an 
ancient institution, completely organized, and invested with the most 
august character. . - 
The importance and celebrity of the Eleusinian mysteries in the Greek 
\Qgorld has always been closely connected with the position held by 
Athênai. The celebrity of this city was attained slowly, and it was ~ 
‘only at the period when the city of Minerva placed itself at the head 
of the movement of Hellenism that the mysteries of Eleusis became the 
chief among the religious institutions of Greece, the one to which all 
aspired to be admitted, and to which the greatest and most desirable 
effects were generally attributed. At thé date of the Median Wars 
they were still but little known by Greeks other than Athenians. But 
preyious to the time when their glory and importance suddenly deve- 
loped along with, that of Athénai, towards the fifth century before our 
era, the mysteries of Eleusis, though still retaining their original ex- 
clusively local character and still confined to Attiké, had already under- ` 
gone important internal médifications which had widened their limits, ` 
and of which we can reconstruct the principal phases. ` 5 
The.self-styled Homeric hymn to Déméter offers us an almost com- 
plete picture of mysteries of the Great Goddesses under their primitive 
form, which they still retained at the date when the hymn was composed. 
The ceremonies of which they then consisted (rd Spdpera), and the 
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exhibitions which in them were presented to the initiated (ra Secxvu eva) 
can be in a great measure restored by means of the direct allusions which 


the hymn makes to these ceremonies and exhibitions. Guigniaut thus 
describes the chief of them :— 


“Déméter seeks her daughter during nine days throughout all tho earth, 
carrying torches in both hands; and on the tenth day she arrives at Eleusis, 
where she rests and breaks her long fast by drinking the restorative kykeôn, of 
which she has herself prescribed the form of preparation. Here are so many 
points of affinity, but not of strict correspondence, between the legend so poeti- 
cally developed by the author of the hymn and the rites observed during the first 
nine days of the great Eleusinian festival. The torches, given not only to Déméter 
but to Hekat@, may moreover be, as Preller observes, an allusion to the nature 
of these chthonian divinities and to their mystic representations. Iambé, who 


by her jests diverts the goddess from the gloomy grief into which the loss of her e 


daughter had plunged her, personifiea, with the iambio verses, the comic scenes 
which interrupted the mourning, as the Lykeén broke the fast, of the initiated; 
which scenes, moreover, were common to the Eleuainia and the Thesmophoria. 
The pannychts, or holy vigil, seems to be also indicated in the verse in which 
the daughters of Keleos pass the night in prayer in order to suften the divine 
nurse who has repelled from her bosom Démophén, whom she wished to render 
immortal, but whom the weakness of his mortal mother has deprived of this 
great boon. This bringing-up of Démophén by Déméter, the means employed 
by her to confer immortality with eternal youth on the son of Keleos and 
Metaneira, the flames through which she makes him pass, and, above all, the end- 
leas honour which she promises to her foster-son, even when fillen, ‘of a war, 
a terrible combat, which the children of Eleusis will for ever carry on among 
themselves in his name ;’—these are, under the form at once mythological and 
prophetic of the legend, fundamental articles, either of the dogmas vr of the 
symbolic ceremonies of the mysteries. Voss himself has understood that the 
idea of the purifying virtue of fire is made to correspond: to the grand 
idea of immortality and divine life. ‘Triptolemos was in the course of time sub- 
stituted for Démophén, both as son of Keleos and as foster-child or favourite of 
Déméter. But the memory of Démophén remained associated with a festival 
manifestly symbolic if we may judge from the manner in which Athens 
expremes himself in speaking of it—a festival which was celebrated at Eleusis 
in honour of the hero. It was a dithobolia, that is to say, a combat in which the 
actors attacked each other by throwing stones, as in the analogous festival of 
Troizén which Pausanias has in view. Is, this the periodical combat foretold by 
Déméter in the hymn, that terrible combat which the children of Eleusis were for 
ever to carry on among themgelveson Démoph6n’s account? Tt seems to ua, as 
to Ottfried Muller, that there is no room to doubt it.” 


The stated period of the descent (xa@o8o¢) of Koré to her husband 
in the infernal régions, and of her return (dvodoc¢) to earth in order 
to rejoin her mother,—a period getermined by the „succession of the 
seasons, and which involved that of the Greater and the Lesser Mysteries, 
—is likewise indicated by the hymn with a remarkable precision, of a 
kind which would almost lead us to suppose that there were connected 
with it two mystical ceremonies. Lastly, the institution of the mysteries 
revealed by the goddess herself is, in the hymn, placed after the first 
return of Kor; while Déméter has installed herself in the temple which 
Keleos and the Eleusinians have built for her when her grief was at its 
height, and when it led her to refuse the development of all the products 
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of Nature. There seems to be in this last circumstance, as Guigniaut 
has discerned, a remembrance, as it were, of the most-ancient idol by 
which the goddess has been represented in the temple of Eleusis, an 
idol which may have given her the typical surname of Achea,* or de- 
solate. Finally, a thousand significant details might be pointed ont, 
showing the evident allusion which is made to the symbolic use of the 
. cymbal, nxeior, at & certain stage of the mystic representation. 

Thus by means of the Homeric or Homeridic hymn we may account 
for nearly all the ceremonies which, at the still remote date at which 
it was composed, made up tbe festival of the mysteries, previous to 
the earliest additions by which it began to be modified. We are 
equally justified in concluding from it that at that period the symbolic 

* representation of the night of the initiations—the mystic drama, as it 
was called—was made up almost exclusively of the scenes of the myth 
related in the hymn—scenes which are known to have been always re- 
presented until the institution of the mysteries ceased to exist. These 
were the legend of the two goddesses, under the form which may be 
called typical, the carrying off of Koré, the journeys of Déméter in 
scarch of her daughter, the deep grief of the afflicted mother, her re- 
ception by Keleos and Metaneira, the Aykedn offered her by Iambé, the 
education of Démophdén, afterwards, it would seem, replaced by Triptole- 
mos, the revelation of the divinity of Déméter, which was at first oon- 
cealed ; and, lastly, the return to earth of- Koré after her subterranean 
husband has made her swallow the pomegranate pip which binds her. 
to him for ever, and the establishment of the perpetual and immutable 
law which will cause her periodically to quit the company of her 
mother for that of her husband, and vice verad. This is the myth in 
its essential, its most simple and most ancient conception, as suggested 

Nay the obeervation of the natural phenomena of vegetation. The seeda 
of the earth remain concealed under the ground during one of the three 
“seasons into which the primitive year of the Greeks was divided—that 
is to say, in winter. During tha other two seasons the seed springs up 
and expands i in broad ‘daylight. As long as Koré is absent, as long as 

. she dwells in the infernal regions, Déméter îs desolate—that is to say, 
the earth is without culture and produces nothing ; but, as soon as 
spring returns, the daughter of the earth, Koré—that is to say, the seed 
—rises’ and shoots up in the form ofa plant towards the skies. It is the 
pure conception of primitive naturajiam—a physical fact which poetry 
has taken possession of and invested with the colours of the most brilliant 
anthropomorphism. 

But there ié a higher and more general idea which from the begin- i 
ning existed in germ in the legend of Déméter and her daughter, 
and which was gradually developed in it. It is that of o vast mass 


+ An inscription af Thespiai, recently discovered, has furnished the aera form— 
da (from &yo:}—of that surname of Déméter which ‘usually presents it under the modi- 
f and anti-ebymologioal farm ’ Axala. 
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of phenomena in which death is continually made to succeed life, and 
life death, in the bosom of Nature—phenomena in the midst of which 
man feels himself carried away ; and afterwards the assimilation—which 
early impressed itself on men’s minds, for wo find it among the most 
diverse nations, in Egypt as well as in Greece—the assimilation of the 
destiny of the human race beyond the grave to that of the grain which, 
deposited in the earth, springs up again and produces a new plant. 
This last notion developed to its ultimate consequences has everywhere 
tinctured the Homeric hymn, and with it the other related dogma, ex- 
pressed in formal terms, of the double destiny of souls—the happiness of 
those of the initiated, and the misery of those of the uninitiated. 


“ Voss and others have rightly remarked,” adds Guigniaut, “ that, although 
Triptolemos is twice named in the hymn to Déméter‘among the princes of Elensie, e 
he 1a not regarded as having been the first to receive from the goddess the gift of 
corn, and as having afterwards communicated it to mankind in concert with her. 
On the contrary, the corn is supposed as previously existing in Attiké, and tho 
great boon conferred by Déméter is the institution of her mysteries by herself, 
with the desp aignification revealed by their ceremonies and myths, in return for 
the hospitality which she had received in the family of Keleos. Such is the true and 
ancient tradition, certainly more exalted and more religious; the other, moie 
social and practical, more civil in some measure, which was attached to the insti- 
tution of agriculture and the establishment of society and all the developments of 
civilizntion, appears to be of more recent origin, although.in the course of time it 
equally formed part of the symbolic doctrine of Eleusia..... The former 
tradition, as well as the significant rites attached to it, implies at least a new life, 
if not absolute immortality, for the human soul.” 


This transformation of the worship of Déméter, which gave to the 
myth of the goddess a high moral value, was, however, the very essence 
of the mysteries ; and the application to the future life of the merits of 
‘the purifications and sacrifices performed in these ceremonies, as well as 
of the knowledge acquired in them, had evidently been the object of the S 
institution. 

There is one remaining point of view relative to the hymn of the 
Homeric collection which Guigniaut, its latest interpreter, has very 
skilfully brought to light, but which we will not enter upon here— 
namely, the traces which are already perceived therein of a peculiar 
conception of the nature of the divine personages, in which their dis- 
tinction, so marked in the external worship, tends to become obliterated. 
Ottfried Muller Has‘shown how it was of the essential genius of the 
mystic religions to fuse together, so to speak, the divinities of the public 
religion, to interchange their characters, in a word, to identify them by 
stripping them of those separate and distinct plastic forms which had 
been created by the imagination of popularesingers, and which artists 
had presented to the eye, thus fixing them definitively. There is here 
a whole field of investigation of symbolism and of inner religious 
thought, which would carry us beyond the limits that we ought reason- 
-ably to set ourselves in the present essay. Nevertheless we must at 
least notice in passing the capital fact—attested by so many monuments 
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of ancient writing and so well established by Gerhard—of the absolute 
equality of the two Great Goddesses, the mother and the daughter, who 
interchange their attributes and their réles, and who, becoming identified 
in an absolute manner, come at last to appear only as two aspects of 
one and the same divinity, rò Oecd or rd Anw. This is a doubling of 
the ancient mother-goddess of the Pelasgoi. ` : 

We: have hitherto -exclusively confined our attention to the hymn 
called Homeric in the endeavour to reconstruct the most ancient form 
of the Eleusinian mysteries. There is, however, one point at which we 
cannot accept the inferences which a number of learned men seek to 
draw from the ailence of the hymn. It is that wherein Iakchos is con- 
cerned. It is true that the hymn does not speak of him; but is it, as 

e has been thought, because this personage did not appear in the mysteries 
until afterwards? or is it not rather a voluntary reticence on the part 
of the poet, who has purposely left in the shade the most mysterious of 
the personages adored in the worship of Eleusis? We believe the 
remark of Ottfricd Mtiller to be a very correct one; he.sees in the 
Démophén of the hymn an imperfect counterpart of Iakchos, and, believes 
that the human foster-child of D@éméter could only have been invented 
in contrast to Iakchos, her divine foster-child. We are of those who 
trace back to the origin of the mysteries the conception of this “ mystic 
daimén,’* associated with the Great Goddesses and completing their 
group by the essentially Pelasgic and primitive conception of the saviour 
Salpwy sprung from the mother-goddess. Doubtless he did not at the 

- very beginning bear the name of “Iaxyoc, which is not primitive, and 
has a manifestly Dionysiac character. This name is derived from 
the joyous cries with which the procession of the young god was accom- 
panied, and it at first denoted the procession itself, or the tong which’ 
was sung in it, before it was applied to the god. It is probable that 
he was originally designated by the name of Plutos, which was afterwards 
recalled by Iakchos’ epithet wAovro8drne, a name which: appears in the 
most ancient form of the myth relative to this personage—that in which 
it is narrated in Hésiodos—and which also belongs to the. original 
e . groundwork of the religion of Attiké, and was never supplanted by that 
of Iakchos in the invocations of the Thesmophoria, as it was. in the 
worship-of Eleusis. Welcker, Gerhard, and M., Stephani have recon- , 
structed in an admirable -manner the original phybiognomy and the 
fundamental cgnception of Iakchos~Plutos, by showing- its mystic 
originality, which differs widely- from the Dionysiac nature assumed 
by the same god at a somewhat later date. It appears that the version 
which made him the son-of Déméter was the most ancient one, and that 
it was not till afterwards that Iakchos was represented as the fruit of 
the union of Koré with her subterranean husband, which notion, how- 
ever, became at length to be the one admitted into the mystic repre- 

sentation. . - i'i 

* Strab. I. p. 468. 
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The first modification which the mysteries of Eleusis underwent 
subsequently to the composition of the Homeric hymn, but at a date _ 
still very remote, and before the commencement of their great external 
fame, consisted in the introduction of a bacchic element, which thence- 
forth held an important place. The origin of the worship of Dionysos 
and that of the worship of Déméter are so distinct that it is difficult, 
especially with the data of the hymn which we have been considering 
at length, to believe in the original presence of the god of wine in the 
mysterious religion of the Great Goddesses. Although equally pro- 
ceeding from the mythical Thrakia, the mysteries of Dionysos and those 
of Déméter were nevertheless assigned to different institutors. But 
dating from a certain period, the Dionysiac orgia were intimately con- 
nected with the mysteries of the Great Goddesses, and contributed a 
large proportion of new ceremonies to the public festival of- the 
Eleusinia. Developing, as had not previously been done, certain cha- 
racteristics of the personage Jakchos-Plutos, and adding some new 
features to his physiognomy, they identified him with Dionysos, and 
made him the Bacchus of the mysteries. But the work of transforma- 
tion did not end even here, but reached even to the essential myths and 
fundamental doctrines which had served es a starting-point for tho 
institution. There was thenceforth a genuine work of syncretism, in 
which the two goddesses, so closely united, were partially blended into 
one, who was given as a wife to the infernal Zeus, assimilated to 
Dionysos. The god of vegetation was naturally substituted, in a myth 
which represented the phenomena of germination, for the god of the 
infernal region, Hadés or Aidéneus, whose character as a divinity of 
the earth and of production—recalled, however, by the name of Platén, 


—hbecame gradually more and more faint. Dividing himself into two of 


personages, father and son, like the mother-goddess, this god henceforth 
manifested himself successively under his ordinary form of Dionysos as 
husband of Koré in the mysteries of Agrai as well as in the Anthestéria, 
and under the form of Iakchos as child of the same goddess and foster- 
child of Déméter in the Eleusinia. 

The analogy between'the rites performed in honour of Déméter and 
Dionysos, and between the symbols by which these two divinities wero 
represented, offered yet further facilities for bringing them together. 
The establishment of the Lesser Mysteries, which were dedicated aliko 
to Koré and to Dionysos, while the Greater were reserved for Déméter 
and her daughter, probably dates from thé time when the two forms of 
worship became associated., From the same period also dates the 
establishment of the Dionysiac procession’ of Iakchos as one of the 
principal rites of the Eleusinia. And as it was in one of the suburbs of 
Athénai that the Lesser Mysteries were celebrated, since the initiated 
went in procession from that city tó Eleusis, singing the praises of 
Iakchos, it is likely that the procession had been invented in order to 
connect the Athenian worship of Dionysos with the Eleusinian worship 
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of the Great Goddesses. Moreover, the inevitable result of the-associa- 
tion of the Dionysia with the worship of Eleusis was to cause the latter. 
to lose in part ‘that solemn and chaste character which was peculiar to 
it, and to introduce: into it obscene symbols, comic jests, and ‘all: the 
disorder of the orgiastio festivals. i : 
At the date of the Median Wars. the procession of Iakchos.was no 
longer a novelty, but an institution which had by’ that time passed 
completely into a custom. Taking this fact as a starting-point on-the 
one hand, and on the other the approximate date which we have been 
led to assign to the hymn of the Homeric collection, the -association of 
the Dionysiac worship with that of Eleusis, and'the introduction of 
e new rites consequent thereupon, seem ‘to be referable to the first half 
of ‘the sixth century. This is precisely’the date at which. all the 
worships of Attiké . were submitted’ to a general process of reform 
and systematic co-ordination which tended to amalgamate them, or 
at least to affiliate them to each other, in spite of their diversity of 

origin. i 3'i 
From the time of the war of Peloponnésos the ceremonies of the 
. -public part of the Eleusinia seem, from ‘the very frequent indications 
which from that time appear in the various writers, to have been 
constituted and organised in a complete form, such as they retained 
down to the latest days of Greek polytheism. But subsequently-to the 
association of the Dionysiac rites with the ancient basis of the 
Eleusinia, the fundamental doctrines of the mysteries, the myths by 
which they were expressed, and the secret drama represented in the 
initiations underwent yet another radical transformation under ~ the 
influence of Orphism. -Preller; Gerhard, -and M. Alfred Maury have 
\ described, better and more completely than any one who has preceded 
them, -the infiuence of the ideas of the Orphic school on the Greek 
religion. We: can only refer the reader to the pages in which: they 
have exhibited the doctrines of this sect, which possessed so much activity 
from the fifth century onward, together with the character of its: attempt 
to restore, in a more systematic and exalted form, the.naturalism of 
the early dges, and. to bring back the myths to:the allegorical symbolism 
which the inventions of. the poeta had..caused te disappear.. As these 
writers. have shown,.Orphism never:‘gaimed.a seriots influence on the 
popular worship; but it succeeded in making dtself master of the religion 
of the mysteries, and papticularly of: those‘ of-Hleusis: It caused its - 
own dogmatic conceptions .concerning -the. nature: of the'gods and the 
theogony. to prevail; from which. conceptions the doctrine admitted by 
the high priesthood-of. Eleusis: as the. explanation of the symbols.and the 

myths differed less and lesa. `> ws Wo wae Gen alate S 
The .Orphikoi introduced into: the-sanctuary of Eleusis:thein Dionysos 
Zagrevs; whom they.had been. to..seek:in: Krété; whose first appearance 
in .Pelsponnésoa, had. taken -place about the: time ‘of: Kleisthenés: of 
Sikyén (600 3.0,),but.who owed.:the. diffusion of his'.worship ‘more 
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especially to the success of the pretended poems of Orpheus, forged by 
Onomakritos at the court of the Peisistratidai. They identified him with 
Jakchos, and ao applied to the child-god, the mediator of the mysteries, 
their legend of the death or, if we may so express it, of the passion of 
Zagreus, borrowed from the East and reproducing all the features of the 
great myth which is found at the same time in Phrygia with the name 
of Attis, in Syria with that of Adonis, and, finally, in Egypt with the 
name of Osiris, This legend ongrafted itself on the former Eleusinian 
mysteries as a continuation and a development. It was dramatically 
represented on the nights of the initiations. And, at the same time, 
were introduced those coarse and obscene symbols in which the Orphikoi 
delighted—the impure scene of Baubd exposing the most secret parts of, 
her person, the Aierophaniés shutting himself up alone with the Aierophantis 
under the nuptial pastas—all of which afterwards justly called forth the 
indignant anathemas of the Fathers of the Church. 

The Orphic innovations seem to have been facilitated by the fashion 
of believing in the Egyptian origin of the Grcek religion, and in parti- 
cular of the mysteries of Eleusis, which began to spread itself among 
Greek literary men about the middle of the fifth century. The learned 
Hellenes who visited Egypt could not fail to be struck by the singular 
resemblance which existed between the symbolism of the mystic worship 
of Déméter and that of the Egyptian sacred books relative to the state 
of the soul after death. Thus, Hérodotos did not hesitate to proclaim 
that the Thesmophoria had been imported into Greece from Egypt. At 
Sais and at other points on the banks of the Nile there were mysteries 
the in&stitation of which exhibited a certain outward analogy with those 
of the Hellenic countries. More than one Greek, following the example 
of Hérodotos, was led by the observation of all these analogies to nocent / 
the belief that the mysterious initiations of Eleusis had had their cradlo 
in Egypt. The Orphikoi had borrowed much from this latter country; in 
particular, the history of their Zagreus, which they were led to apply to 
the Takchos of the mysteries, was nothing else than that of the death of 
. Osiris, the god in whose worship corn, as a symbol of the future life and 
of the knowledgo necessary to salvation, played a part which so closely 
resembled the notions of the Eleusinia. - . 

Notwithstanding the favour which Onomakritos and the Orphikoi met 
with at the hands of the sons of Peisistratos, they did not succeed after 
that date in introducing their doctrines and their legends into the 
mystic sanctuary of Eleusis. Aristophanés, and the tragic and other 
writers of his day, often speak of Iakchos, hut it would be vain to seek 
in them a single allusion which could make any one believo that at that 
time a myth like that which the Orphikoi propagated was attached to the 
name of the Dionysos of the mysteries. ‘On-the contrary, for authors 
subsequent to Alexandros the Great, for poets such -as. Kallimachos, 
Tokchos had certainly already become identical with Zagreus. The 
period of the establishment and of the definitive triumph of Orphism 
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in the secret part of the Eleusinia is circumscribed by this observa- 
tion within very narrow limits of time. 
Preller and M. Maury seem inclined to believe that the fact was 
accomplished gradually and almost insensibly. We might admit this 
progressive infiltration if it were only a question of the adoption of the 
Orphic doctrine by the superior ranks of the Eleusinian priesthood. 
But however gradual may have been its first influence on the pontiffs 
who directed the initiations, there certainly was also, at a precise 
moment, a complete revolution, a radical change, which resolved itself 
into a doubling of the extent of the mystic play in arder to give place 
in it to the new myths. - It is even probable that so considerable an 
„innovation must have béen aécomplished under cover of a pretended 
divine revelation; and doubtless it is to certain circumstances of this 
nature that Plutarchos* alludes, in the- saying which he attributes to 
the Athenians during the occupation of Attiké by Antipatros, at the 
time of the Eleusinia: “ Formerly, in our times of great prosperity, the 
gods have often manifested themselves at this holy ceremony by mystic 
visions.” However this may be, in the historic period which we have 
just determined, the transformation undergone by the mysteries, and the 
introduction of new myths into-the sacred drama, were powerfully 
aided by two facts to which there does not seem to have been hitherto 
` attached that importance which they deserve. E 
The first of these was the renewal of the edifce in which -the 
initiations took place. The ancient temple of Dêmêter at Eleusis, which 
was of very restricted proportions, had been burnt by the Persians. 
During the period which followed, the mystic ceremonies had -to` be - 
performed in a provisional and, doubtless, very incomplete building. 
Under the administration of Periklés, Iktinos began the construction of 
a reAsornptov, or sanctuary of the initiations, of enormous dimensions, 
which should allow to the mystic drama a theatrical development till 
then unknown, and likewise admit of the erection of*a complete set , 
of machinery in its basement. He died without having finished it, and ` 
the edifice, continued by Koroibos and by .Metagenés of Xypeté, was 
_ only completed by Xenoklés of Cholargé—a succession of architects 
which certainly brings the dedication of the felestérion to a time subse- 
quent to the war of Peloponnésos. It is evident that-there must then 
_ have been a new arrangement of the liturgy, and particularly of the 
plays of the mystic nights, in order tô give them a splendour in keeping 
' with the new theatre in which they were thenceforth to be exhibited. 
This was a very natural oppprtunity for changes and innovations which 
perhaps had been already premeditated for some time past. A former , 
revision had taken place in the regulations of the mysteries a little 
before the Thirty Years’ Peace, by a decree part of which has been 
preserved to us by an inscription. This arrangement, doubtless, applied 
to the state of things belonging to the provisional installation resulting 
* Phoo, 2P. ‘ 
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from the ravages of the Persians. The completion of the felestérion 
necessarily called for a fresh one. 

About the same date a sacerdotal race, which had up to that time ` 
been foreign, was introduced into the highor ranks of the Hleusinian 
priesthood. The ancient family of the daduchoi, which claimed to be 
descended from Triptolemos, having become extinct about 880 s.c. in 
the person of the fourth known Hipponikos, the office of the daduchia— 
the most important of all next to that of hierophantés, and one which had 
likewise a share in the supreme direction of the initiations—was entrusted 
to the family of the Lykomidai, which had till then its own mysteries in 
the pastas of Phlya. That is to say, notwithstanding the analogy of 
these mysteries with those of Eleusis, they had their own peculiar 
usages, traditions, and doctrines, which the Lykomidai naturally brought* 
with them into their new office and introduced into the Eleusinia. Now, 
the Lykomidai claimed to be the depositaries of the hymns attributed to 
Pamphés, Orpheus, and Musaios, which from that time wero sung in the 
ceremonies of the mysteries. They wero, therefore, affiliated to Orphism, 
and possessors of a portion of the falsified poems to which that school 
appealed, in order to claim a high antiquity for its mysteries. It seems 
to us, consequently, that we are justified in regarding the moment when 
the daduchia was entrusted to this family as the same as that at which 
‘Orphism, along with them, established itself in power at Eleusis. And 
it is precisely in the period succeeding this that Demosthenés names 
Orpheus to the Athenians as the institutor of the mysteries of Eleusis, 
with the manner of one who is speaking of a generally admitted fact. 

In the table of the Eleusinia, which we shall endeavour to reconstruct, 
we must take the mysteries in their final and definite form, subsequent 
to the Orphic innovations, since this is the only form of that great insti 
tution concerning which we possess sufficiently complete sana | 
enable us to undertake such a task. It is for this reason that we have 
thought it necessary here to lay stress on the previous periods, and to 
state precisely the successive phases by which the mysteries were brought 
to this stage of their development. 

Regarded henceforth as the most august and most sacred religious inosti- 
- tution of Greece, the mysteries of Eleusis suffered no further serious 
modification down to the fall of paganism. At most, under the Romans, a 
few days were added to the gymnic games and theatrical representations 
which succeeded the days of the@initiations. The splendour and glory | 
of the Eleusinia survived the political ascendancy of Athénai, and even . 
the independence of Greece. The most illustrious of the Romans, and 
even the Emperors, as Hadrianus, were anxious for the honour of initia- 
tion. In investigating the details of the organization of the mysteries, 
we shall state several facts which are of a nature to make us think that 
in presence of the progress of Christianity, and to meet the requirements 
of the struggle with the new religion, certain abuses which had been 
introduced were reformed, and that there was an attempt to strengthen 
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the institution by imparting’ to it more strictness. In the same struggle* 
‘the priesthood of Eleusis also relied on the movement of the Neo- 
Platonic philosophy, and on its attempt to regenerate polytheism with a 
new system and new doctrines. Thus we find at this period several 
philosophers of the Platonic school raised to the dignity of Aterophantés. 
The Romans of the last days of the Republic, like Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, had increased the splendour of the sacred edifices of Eleusis 
by their own costly constructions. _ The same thing was done during the 
Imperial epoch. The burning of the great temple in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, which was laid to the-charge of the Christians, ‘was 
speedily repaired under the direction of the rhetor Ælius Aristidés, who 
executed sumptuous works. ‘The celebration of the mysteries continued 
edown toa very late date. Momentarily interrupted in consequence of 
the edicts issned by Jovianus against the ceremonies of paganism, it 
afterwards obtained the constitutions by which Valens, seeking to pro- 
cure the support of the pagans against the orthodox, allowed ‘the cele- 
bration of the. mysteries, of the games, and of rites of every sort 
belonging to the ancient religion. -No account was taken at Eletsis of 
the edict of Theodosius prohibiting the exercise of pagan worship; and 
in spite of this edict- the mysteries were still celebrated with splendour 
for some time. In the dissolution of the Empire, in the third century 
of our era, the hierophaniés had become the chief civil magistrate of 
Eleusis, just as the public professor of philosophy was, down: to the time 
of Justinianus, the chief civil magistrate of Athénai, after the discon- 
tinuance of the archontes eponymoi. Moreover, it was a hierophanids 
. who had repulsed the Goths from the sacred city in a.p. 269 at the 
time of their first invasion, when Athénai was likewise saved by the 
historian Dexippos 
XS wt the end Of t the fourth dentures of ‘the: Christian era the wivérdotal 
family of the Lykomidai-still subsisted and retained possession of the 
.daduchia. The -Aierophantés who initiated the philosopher Maximus 
and Kunapius, about the middle -of the fourth century, was a Eumol- 
pidés, but the last of his race. After him it was found necessary to 
e bring from Thespiai a chiefof the Mithriac mysteries; who was no longer 
eyen-an. Athenian, in.order to -entrust him with this office. . This per- 
sonage doubtless brought with him the rites.to which he had until then 
been: attached, and- installed them at Eleusis. .The Eleusinia, at this 
last moment, of their existence, mustehave somewhat resembled those 
` syncretic mysteries revealed by the paintings of a non-Christian cata- 
comb at Rome, in which the Eleusinian legend of the carrying off of 
Proserpina is associated with the worship of Sabasius and with that of 
Mithra. But tho new hierophantés had not been long in office when, in 
896, Alaric invaded Attiké with the Goths. He is known to have 
spared Athénai, but at Eleusis the monks who accompanied his army 
obtained from him the complete destruction of the temples aud buildings 
in which the myeteries were celebrated. Under the rubbish of tha 
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Great Propylaia of Eleusis have been discovered corpses recognisable by 
their arms as those of Gothic warriors overwhelmed by the fall of the 
building. After fhie catastrophe, no one attempted to revive the 
Eleusinia, 


II. 


There were among the Athenians two kinds of mysteries of Démétes, 
closely connected with each other. These were called the Lesser and 
the Greater Mysteries, or, improperly, the -Lesser and the Greater 
Eleusinie. These two mystic festivals corresponded to the two principal 
agrarian seasons, which were brought into relation with the decisive 
events in the mythical history of the Great Goddesses. The Lesser 
Mysteries were celebrated, like the Anthestéria, in the month of 
Anthestérién, the month of germination in spring, mythically repre- 
sented by the return or the ascension (avodoc) of Koré. The Greater 
Mysteries, or Eleusinia properly so called, took place in the month of 
Boédromién—that is to say, close upon the season of sowing; in them 
the abduction of Kor and her descent (xaQodoc) into the infernal 
regions were commemorated. Déméter, with her grief and the per- 
sistent search she had made for her daughter, held the highest rank in 
the autumnal festival, while in that of spring the devotions were chiefly 
concerned with Koré.. In them she appeared as the wife of Dionysos, 
which mysterious union also formed the basis of the festival of the 
Anthestéria. It was likewise said that the Lesser Mysteries belonged 
to Koré and the Greater to her mother; the latter, revertheless, was 
not unknown to the spring festival. 

Preller and Gerhard, struck by the analogy between the religious idea 
of the Anthestéria and that of the Lesser Mysteries, have sought to mix 
up these festivals. But an inscription since discovered has contradicted 
the theory of the two savants whom we have just named. The Lessfr ~ 
Mysteries took place at the end of the month of Anthestérién, probably 
on the 20th and 2lst, whilst the Anthestéria were celebrated earlier— 
viz., from the 11th to the 18th of the same month. ‘The Anthestéria 
corresponded to the Thesnrophoria, as the Lesser Mysteries did to the 
Eleusinia ; these were two parallel groups, which alike presented the 
festival of spring and the festival of autumn, the festival of vegetation 
and the festival òf sowing. Being of different foundations, these two 
groups originally represented the reciprocal independence of the worship 
of Déméter at Athénaj and that of Eleusis at the fime when the two 
cities were religiously and politically separated. 

The Lesser Mysteries had for their theatge the place called Agra or 
Agrai, a kind of suburb of Athénai, situated beyond -Llyssos, very near 
the spring Kallirhoé. A temple of Déméter and Persephoné was to be 
seen there, and also another, of Triptolemos, which remained until the 
time of Stuart. The name of Agra, given to the hill which commanded 
the whole locality and was at first called Helikén, seems—from the 
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form habitually employed to designate the Lesser Mysteries, ra & “A ypag, 
a form analogous to that sometimes taken by tho denomination of the 
plate itself, rò ric *Aypac—to be derived from the name of a deity ; 
and, in fact, we know that Artemis Agraia or Agrotera had her sanctuary 
there, just as Poseidén Helikénios had his altar. This is exactly the 
same association. of gods which we shall find at Eleusis. In addition to 
which, the-situation of the temple of Déméter at Agrai was copied by 
that of the temple of the city of the mysteries ; and it appears as if it 
had been sought ‘to create in this spot a little suburban Eleusis, in 
imitation of that in which the great initiations were celebrated. The 
name of Pherrephatta was specially given to Persephoné in the worship 
of Agrai, like that of Koré at Eleusis. Moreover, the priest of the 
principal sanctuary in this locality is called iepeve Anpnrpog Kat 
Peppsparrne on his seat of honour at the theatre of Dionysos. 

The tradition related that Héraklés presented himself one day at 
Athénai to be initiated into the Eleusinia, but at- that time it was the 
custom not to admit any foreigner. The Athenians, not wishing to 
exclude their benefactor, invented the Lesser Mysteries, to which any 
one could be admitted. One would be tempted to conclude from this 
legend that the mysteries of Agraj were originally intended for foreigners 
rather than natives. But afterwards’ they were regarded as a purifica- 
. tion and a preliminary consecration preparatory to the Greater Mysteries, 
—as a first degree of initiation. When Démétrios Poliorkétés came to 
Athénai he demanded to be admitted to -the Eleusinia, and to receive 
at once the entire initiation, from the Lesser Mysteries up to the epopteia ; 
which- was a double contravention of the sacred regulations—first, 
because it was not the time of the festivals either of Agrai or of Eleusis; 
and, secondly, adds Plutarchos,* “ because, the Lesser Mysteries being 
celebrated in Anthestérién and the Greater in Boédromidn, the epopteia” 
(which, as we shall show, constituted a second initiation at Eleusis itself) 
“could not take place until at least a year after initiation into the 
Greater Mysteries.” The base flattery of the Athenians, in spite of the 
opposition of the daduchos Pythodéros, made it possible to comply with 
Démétrios’ wish by giving successively to” the same month, that of 
Maunychién, the names of Anthestérién and Boédromién. This exception, 
and several others which followed, at the time of the Romans, only prove 
the existence of the ancient rule by its very violation in the decadence 
of the religious and political institations of Athénai. The custom, | 
nevertheless, held good in the majority of cases, and even as a general ` 
rule, that candidates should only present ‘themselves for initiation into 
the Eleusinia of the month of Boédromién after passing through the 
Lesser Mysteries of Anthestérién. It-is for this reason that from the 
commencement of the festival, even in the days of preparation, the can- 
didate for the initiation of Eleusis was called mystés ; he was already 
one of the initiated by virtue of the ceremonies of Seer 

* Demetr. 26, 
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* Nothing accurate is known concerning the rites and ceremonies of 
which the Lesser Mysterics consisted. And the list of them drawn up 
by Sainte-Croix is quite arbitrary. Positive mention is only made of 
a purification or lustration performed on the banks of the Ilyssos. Exs- 
piatory rites and abstinences were doubtless added, and also various 
prelades, of which we are ignorant, or which are vaguely indicated, to 
the celebration of the Greator Mysteries and to the initiation properly 
so called which took place in them. As to the festival of the Lesser 
Mysteries, we can at most conjecture, with Preller, that it was of tho 
orgiastic and mimical kind, like the mysterious festivals generally, that it 
was celebrated partly at night, and that partly also it related to the worship 
of the dead, which brings it so much the nearer to the Anthestéria. 

It is certain that the initiated person carried away from the mysteries 
of Agrai a certain store of religious knowledge which enabled him to 
understand the symbols and representations which afterwards were 
displayed before his eyes in the Eleusinia. But how was this instruction 
given? Did it result merely from symbolic formulw pronounced at 
certain stages of the festival by the ministers -of this worship, actors of 
the mimical drama, as that also took place in the Greater Mysteries ? 
or did it proceed from private communications made to the mystés by 
the mystagégos who instructed him? ‘This remains unknown, and will 
probably never be cleared up. 

The passage of Plutarchos concerning Démétrios Poliorkétés, which 
we just now quoted, proves that besides the Lesser Mysteries of Agrai 
there were at Eleusis itself, in the Greater Mysteries, two degrees of 
initiation, which could only be received at on intcrval of a year. The 
second constituted what was called the epopteia, epopsia, or aulopsia. 
. There is no doubt that to this well-established gradation corresponded a 
succession of rites, practices, instructions, and revelations of whateve» 
kind tending more and more towards that exalted aim, that species of 
religious perfection, which is implied in the very idea of the reAern, 
a word which expresses at once the mysteries as a whole and the final 
result of the initiation. It is especially certain that the epopteia con- 
sisted of a private play, a part of the mystic drama, doubtless repre- 
sented during a special night, to which the mystai of the first degree 
were not admitted, 

It is needless to say that all those who received initiation into the 
Lesser Mysteries were not nccessariy initiated into theeGreater, neither 
did initiation into the latter by any means necessarily involve that second 
initiation, Sevrépa jptnoic, which constituted the epopteia. Many 
neglected it or did not aspire to it: many also only received it tardily, 
after formalities and delays prescribed in certain cases, which depended 
more or less on the priests of Eleusis. This is what is signified by the 
expressions borrowed by Plutarchos from Philochéros, “ after a year 
at least,” rovAdyiorov enavrdv Stadurdvrec. We know, from Phi- 
lortratos, that the thaumaturgist Appollénios of Tyana, after having 
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travelled through the East, came to Athénai, about the autumn of the . 
year 5] a.D., and that, having presented himself for admission to the 
mysteries, the hierophantés refused to admit him as being suspected ôf’ 
magic, which refusal he met by predicting that he would be initiated - 
. later on, as he was, in fact, by another hierophantés after four years had 
elapsed. ` 

“Tf we compare this pariod of four years,” gays Guigniaut, “ with the quin- 
queanium of Tertullianus, after the long expectation and the multiplied tests of 
which those initiated into the mysteries of Eleusis (for it is, indeed, of these that the 
priest of Carthago speaks) attained to the epepisia, we should be led to think— 
instead of rejecting his testimony, as Lobeck does—either that this was an ancient - 
custom renewed in his time, parhaps on account of the Christians and through the 
need which every sect experiences of returning to the strictness of ita disciplina 
in the presence -of the enemy; or else that the eloquent adversary of the Valenti- 
niani has taken the exception for the rule. It might even be strictly true, as 
Ottfried Miller had suspected, that the Greater Mysteries had originally been 
only celebrated every five years; thus differing from the Lesser Mysteries, just as the 
Greater Panathénaia werequinquennial, while the Lesser Panath@naia were annual. 
In general for the most ancient and the most solemn festivals the longest periods 
were preferred. And as regards the Eleusinia, perhaps the public sacrifice whi 
the Ateropoiot went every five years to offer at Bleusis as well as at Pêlos ha 
remained i in conformity with the primitive institution.” 

But from a time prior to that of Hérodotos ‘the Greater Mysteries, 
the Eleusinia of the month of Boédromién, took place every -year, and 
continued to do so aden to the close of the institution. . 

r 


m, 


' The sacerdotal hierarchy attached to the sanctuary of Eleusis and 
to the celebration of the mysteries was numerous. The ministers- in- 
cluded in it all had their róle in the public part of the festival of the 
gleusinia; und in the initiation properly so called the greater part of ` 
them, even the highest in rank, took the characters of divinities in the 
mystic drama represented in the interior of the tellsterion. 

At the head of the hierarchy we find, at first, two parallel series of 
priests and priestesses, who did not specially concern themselves with 
the initiated of their own sex, but whose dffice applied to the initiation 
in general both of men and women. 


Priests, Priostestes. <, 
, Hierophantés. ` HMierophantis. ° 
Daduchos. Daduchos (feminine), whose exact titlo ; 
j _ is not known—probably ý 8g800-x0¢. _ 
Hierokéryz. (No corresponding feminine.) 
Epibémios. eHiereia ids Démétros, or eponymous priestess: 


Among ‘these personages the epibémios (called also o iepede imi re - 
Pepe, or o imi ry Bwpy), and the eponymous priestess, were those 
who performed the ordinary sacerdotal functions of sacrificers. ini the 
public. and external worship. The Aierophantés and the hierophantis 
were, a8 their title implies, those who directed the initiations properly 
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so “called, and who pronounced the sacred words, pisec, verba concepla, 
in which the mystai received the revelation of divine things. The two 
daduchoi, male and female, assisted them in these duties, and their 
office also belonged to the secret part of the worship. The hieroktryz 
was entrusted with all the proclamations and appeals addressed to the 
mystai during the different stages of tho festival ; he also played an 
important part in the Anthestéria. Tho hierophantés and the hiero- 
phantis were hierénymoi; that is to say, on entering upon their office 
they renounced the individual name which they had borne until then, 
and were thenceforth only designated by the title of their office. All 
the higher ministers of the Elcusinian worship were dressed in a purple 
robe, and wore a crown of myrtle on the head. Moreover, even out- 
side the religious ceremonies, the hierophantés and the daduchos wore 
this diadem, which at Marathén caused Kallias to be taken for a ling 
by the Persians. : 

All the high sacerdotal personages whom we have just named were 
chosen from particular families of Eupatridai, or sacred nobility : the 
hierophantés from that of thc Eumolpidai; the Aierophantis probably 
from the same or that of the Phillidai. The daduchoi belonged at 
first to a race which claimcd to be descended from Triptolemos, and the 
members of which were generally named Kallias and Hippénikos; on 
the extinction of this family, that of the Lykomidai received the office 
of the daduchia. The hierokéry2 was chosen from the race of the 
Kérykes ; the eponymous priestess originally from the Phillidai, and 
‘afterwards from the Eumolpidai. It is not known what family furnished 
the epibdmios. . 

The inferior ministers also generally recruited their ranks from 


among the members of the three great races who were specially - 


attached to the worship of Eleusis, and traced back their origin to the 
institutors of the mysteries, or to the autochthonic heroes who had 
entertained Déméter, and received from her the revelation of her secret 
rites. They are nearly all known. The iakchagégos, the kourotrophos, 
and the daeirités, or the daeiritis, figured chiefly in the stately cere- 
monies of Iakchos. The lifnophoros carried the mystic fan, or the 
kernos which was substituted for it. The Aydranoi purified the can- 
dates for initiation in the lustrations with which the festival commenced. 
The spondophoroi proclaimed the sacred truce which was to allow the peace- 
ful celebration of the mysteries. The pyrphoroi brought gnd maintained 
the fire for the sacrifices. The hieraulés played the flute during these 
sacrifices, and was the leader of the sacred music; he had under his 
command the Aymndédoi and the hymnétriai. The nedkoroi maintained the 
temples and the altars, and the phaidryntai the statues of the divinities. 

The panageis formed a separate class intermediate between the 
ministers of the worship, properly so-called, and the initiated; they 
also took an active part. in the ceremony. Lastly, the punbévreç. ap’ 
toriacg, or “initiated of the altar’ of each year, were regarded as 
invested with real religious functions; these were children chosen by 
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- lot from among ‘the families of the Eupatridai, who performed certain 
expiatory rites in the name and in the place of all the rest of the ' 
initiated. 
The official hieropotoi of the Athenian Republic, who were also com- 
missioried to.appear in ‘other religious ceremonies, had their place in 
. the Eleusinia, and offered the sacrifice on the arrival of the procession 
of Iakchos. The direction of the entire febtival, in the double aspect of 
- the maintenance of order and financial administration, belonged to the ° 
archén-basileus. This was a last vestige of the ancient religious 
authority of the kings in the celebration of the mysteries, which autho- 
‘rity, however, must have been still more extensive and have exhibited a - 
certain sacerdotal character. We may judge of this from the privilege 
which tho Néleidai or ‘Andtokleidai, descendants of the ancient kings’ 
‘of Athénai, retained in -connection with the worship of Déniéter at 
Ephesos, and doubtless also in other of the Ionian colonies. In the 
financial administration of the funds of the Eleusinia, the erchén- 
basileus was assisted by four ExueAnrat Tay pvornpiwv, chosen by the 
people—one from the Eumolpidai, one from the Kérykes, and the 
other two from among the whole of the citizens of Athénai. The 
maintenance of order was exclusively directed by the archén himself, 
with the aid of his paredros. The-Kérykes served as agents under 
his direction. 

Offences committed during the celebration af the mysteries, infrac- 
tions of the regulations, and even charges of impiety in relation to the 
mysteries, were sent by the archén-basileus for trial by the assembly of. 
the Eumolpidai and the Kérykes, which constituted the ispa yepovaig, 
or Sacred Senate. Charges of a peculiarly serious nature, after a 
preliminary investigation by this judicial body, were brought -by. the 
archén-basileus before the Senate of the Five Hundred, or denounced 
to this assembly by the superior ministers of the worship. By virtue 
of a law of Solén, the Athenian Bulé assembled every year, on the 
day. following the last day of the mysteries, in the Eleusinion at 
Athénai, to receive the report of the archén-basileus as to the manner 
in which thé festival hid been celebrated, and to try-the cases of con- 
trayention or of impiety which he might have to submit to this’ high 
court. Lastly, when the charges were of a. natyre to entail capital 
punishment, the decision in the last resort was reserved to the heliastic 
tribunals, Bat if there was a flagrant offence of impiety or profanation 
' during the ceremony itself, the culprit, after being immediately arrested, 
might be brought before the assembly of the Eumolpidai and the 
` Kérykes, tried and sentenced forthwith, and immediately executed 
without appeal. 

The penalty of death was enacted for every profanation of the mys- 
teries; the goods of the accused were also confiscated. The most, 
notable case of that kind was that, of Alkibiadés and Andokidés, In 
addition to the scandal of the mutilation of the Hermai, they found* 
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themselves accused, besides, along with a certain number of citizons, 
of having, in a state of drunkenness, parodied the mysteries. Alki- 
biadés was said to have played the part of the /terophantés, assuming 
his dress. According to others it was Andokidés who had taken this 
part, Polytién that of daduchos, Theodéros of Phégeia that of Aierokéryz, 
while the other guests represented the mystai and the epoptai. Alki- 
biadés succumbed under this terrible accusation, and was condemned 
to death by contumacy ; the priests and priestesses of Eleusis pronounced 
against this contumacious person their solemn imprecations. According 
to custom, they shook their purple robes, turning to the west, at the 
same time that they uttered the words of malediction. This anathema 
was engraved on a marble stela which was erected at Athénai. 

The Athenian law, however, had taken care that charges of so grave 
a nature should not be lightly brought; it punished with altmta the 
informer who should not have obtained at least the fifth part of the 
suffrages of the judges in favour of his accusation. Moreover, being 
considered eas having himself committed an act of impiety against the 
Great Goddesses, he was forbidden thenceforth to enter their mystic 
sanctuary, and might be put to death if discovered there. These pro- 
visions did not restrain the severity of the priests, whose vigilance was 
always active when the profanation of the mysteries was concerned. 
Their resentment pursued Alkibiadés all his life; and notwithstanding 
the voices raised in favour of his innocence, the Eumolpidai resisted as 
long as they could the motion of the Athenians to recall him. Diagoras, 
who was accused of having divulged the mysteries of Samothraké, who 
railed at the sanctity of those of Eleusis in such a manner as to deter 
persons from the initiation, and who had used particularly outrageous 
language with regard to Iakchos, found a price set on his head by a 
special decree engraved on a table of bronze, which promised a reward 
of one talent to any one who should kill him, and two to any one who 
snould bring him alive. 

A little later the hierophaniés Eurymedén brought against Aristotelés ~ 
an accusation of impiety for having performed, in honour of his wife, 
a foneral sacrifice with the ceremonies used in the worship of Déméter 
Eleusinia. As late as 200 3.c., the Senate of Rome admitted as a 
sufficient pretext fop making war upon Philippos V. of Makedonia the 
complaint of the Government of Athénai against that king, who wished 
to punish them for having rigorously applied the ancieat laws to two 
young Akarnanians guilty of having intruded without initiation into 
the sanctuary of Eleusis ; but this law had already become a scandal to 
the other Greeks, and no instance is found of its being put in force 
after that time. During the period of the Roman Empire there was - 
no judicial penalty for the fanatical eunuch of Epicureanism who, wish- 
ing to prove that the gods had no existence, forced himself, blaspheming, 
even into that part of the sanctuary where the Aterophantés alone had - 
a right to be; according to the account of Ælianus, who was contem- 
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porary with this act, only a divine punishment, i in the form of a discase, 
overtook this personage. 

Among the’ acts of impiety against the mysteries which the: -law 
punished with death, was reckoned that of causing a mystés to be 
arrested for debt during the Eleusinia. Offences which simply affocted 
the orderly conduct of’ the ceremony, or infringements of regulations 
for the maintenance of the peace, were liable to’ heavy penalties. Thus 
the rich women of Athénai were in the habit of being conveyed to 
Eleusis in two-horse chariots, in order to be present at the public part 
of the performance ; there they caused scandal by seeking to excel each 
other, and by their mutually abusive language. .The orator Lykurgos, 
wishing to put an end to this, caused a decrée to be passed which 
forbade women to use chariots in the Eleusinia, under a penalty of 
6,000 drachmai. His own wife having been the first to infringe the 
decree, besides paying the penalty he himself gave -a talent to the 
informer. The second trial of Andokidés raised the question whether 
the fact of having presented one’s self at the door of. the Anaktoron of 
Eleusis,orof the Eleusinion of Athénai, with a suppliant’s branch, ixernpla, 
during the mysteries, constituted, as the daduchos Kallias contended 
that it did, a crime of impiety punishable with death, or whether, as 
Kephalos urged in reply, it was simply a breach of order, punishable 
with a fine of 1,000 fracknai. The panel iick tried the case 
decided in favour of Kephalos. 

In all trials relative to the mysteries of Eleusis, the tribunals, even 
those of the Adfiasiai, gave judgment not only according to the written 
laws of the Republic, but also, and more especially, according to the 
unwritten and traditional laws which constituted ‘the sacred juris- 
prudence of the priesthood of Eleusis, those Exarpta tpoArider which 
were afterwards committed to writing, and which Cicero asked Atticus 
to send him from Athénai. ‘The i lepa yepovota of the Eumolpidai and 
the Kérykes, likewise, by its trial in- the first instance of all cases of 
this kind, in reality conducted an ‘investigation which defined -the 
nature of the crime or offence. Moreovgr, when the case came before 
the tribùnals of common: law, the pontiffs of Eleusis intervened in a 
character analogous to that of' the public- ministry, and distinct from 
that of the accuser, to claim the application of the law. In this manner 
the Rierophantts intervened in the ‘trial of the Hermokopidai, and the 
daduchos in th second trial'of Atdokidés.. When the- circumstances 


` of the tdse were likely to“in'volve ‘any disclosure-of e nature to affect 


the secret’ of the: mysteribs, ‘instead‘of- the judgment-being- committed 

in the-last resort’ tothe -heliastic tribunals, T comtiissions were 
constituted, exclusively composed of the initiated. - satas an A 
The: traditional ‘jdrisprudehté ‘of the acerola] familie -6f-Eleusis 

was not cénfined ‘to‘-criminal matters. +All -questions of law affecting ` 


` the divine servico' of ‘the mysteries, 'and -the duties, whether of the 


State or of private persons in regard to them, were tried by- the ispa 
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ytpovaia of the Eumolpidai and the Kérykes. Moreover, from among tho 
Euniolpidai an exéyé/és was chosen whose office was to give, in ordinary 
cases, on questions determined by this jurisprudence, decisions analogous 
to the responsa of the Roman jurisconsults. 

The ispd yepovoia tried also questions as to the civil status of 
the members of the Eleusinian sacérdotal families. When the phratria 
to which the daduchos Kallias belonged had refused to enrol the child 
which he had had by Chrysias, it was the Sacred Senate who, on the 
appeal of Kallias, admitted him to swear that this son was really his own. 

It was not, however, to this special jurisdiction, but to the assembly 
of the people and to the public tribunals, that the officials, even of the 
highest rank, in tho sacred hierarchy of Eleusis, as well as all the 
members of the families attached to this worship—the Eumolpidai, 
Kérykes, and the rest—were responsible for the exercise of their 
sacerdotal functions, and for any irregular acts that they might commit ; 
so that, as Ottfried Müller has remarked, the popular tribunals could 
decide, in the last resort, on the observance of the rites of Eleusis. 

But the order and ritual of the mysteries, in their public part as 
well as in their secret part, were not left either to the changable will of 
the Athenian people or to the caprice of the priests. There existed 
books to which were committed the rules which were to be followed in 
the ceremonies, which books, as was reasonable, were only allowed to 
be read by the initiated. It was probably from these books that those 
authors who wrote about the mysteries procured their information, when 
the precept of secrecy was no longer observed with its primitive strictness. 
Besides Kleanthés, to whom we owe a work on the mysteries in general, 
Tkesios, Démétrios of Skepsis, and Sôtadês of Athénai, who had com- 
posed similar.treatises, Arignoté of Samos, a celebrated Pythagorean 
lady, had written.a special book on the mystic worship of Déméter, 
Melanthios had handled the same subject, and lastly, under the name 
of Eumolpos, the Orphikoi composed a book of precepts for the 
Blousinis, which contained no less than three thousand verses. It was - 
under the influence of this sect, however, that the rites of initiation 
began to be surrounded by & secrecy less impenetrable. 

Tt is moreover probable that, besides the secret books developing all 
the precepts of the mystic liturgy, there was at Eleusis a summary of 
the rules of the mysteries, placed within the sacred enclosures and in 
sight of the candidates for initiatiqn, either written on,a tablet of wood, 
like that which was to be seen at the gate of the temple of Despoina at 
Akakesion of Arkadia, or engraved on a stone stela like the petréma 
of Pheneos, or like the inscription which has been discovered at 
Andania in Meassénia. 


f av Francois LENORAANT, ; 
(To be -continued.)-- ` 
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E the April number of The Nineteenth Century there is an article on 
the state of Guy’s Hospital, which, if it were approximately correct, 
would make the position of the authorities of the hospital—governors, 
treasurer, doctors, superintendent, and nurses of all grades indeed, of 

-all concerned in jt, except, perhaps, lady pupile—one of shame. The 
readers of that article, if they will follow my duller pen through these 
few pages, may judge whether its statements are true, or just, or 
temperate, 

It is a public misfortune when an honourable and famous institution 
falls into disrepute, even if the disrepute is unmerited. Now it is not 
too much to say that the modest fame of Guy’s Hospital is known and 
respected over the whole world, at least wherever public charity has 

been awakened to the light. Guy’s is visited from Europe, Asia, and 
` America, and, with one or two other great hospitals, serves as the 

standard of comparison for foreign countries when competing with our . 
own in that worthiest aim of civilized humanity—the aim which arises 

from the desire to relieve human suffering. Neither is Guy’s Hospital 

without guardians, suited, one would think, to preserve from rottenness 
` any institution worthy of their care. Its governors are princes, 
bishops, nobles, statesmen, financiers? and although these governors are 
for the most part very far away, like Jupiter or the stafs, or the pure 
ether, and even if magna Dii curant parva negligunt, yet Guy’s is not 
so small as upon such a principle to fall into neglect under the shadow 
of great names, especially as one of their number, like the sun, resides 
nearer, for our especial benefit, and, according as his rays are powerful 
or feeble, is the hospital fruitful of good or otherwise. This Resident 

Governor is called the Treasurer. f . 

The position of Treasurer to Guy’s Hospital, albeit perhaps not one 
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of much external note, is one of urgent responsibility, for whatever 
happens there is more or less directly his own doing. And Guy’s has 
indeed been fortunate in the quality of its Treasurers. I need only 
mention Mr. Harrison in the last generation, and Mr. Thomas Turner 
in our own. ‘Their names will bring into the minds of all who are 
interested in Guy’s Hospital the grateful esteem that is due for the de- 
votion with which during long years their practically unlimited power 
was used wisely and most beneficently. Speaking of Mr. Turner, who 
has recently retired from the office of Treasurer, it is well known how he 
used his vast abilities to keep the hospital and school always in the highest 
possible efficiency; how his skilful management of its funds enabled 
him to enlarge the hospital, adding extensive new wards; how he 
watched over every department, never either neglecting his own 
great duty nor allowing any neglect of duty within the hospital. 
He permitted no abuse that his universal care could detect ; and an 
abuse must be small to escape the penetrating eye of Mr. Turner. Yet 
the readers of Miss Lonsdale’s paper on “The Present Crisis at Guy’s 
Hospital” would, if they are carried along, as Miss Lonsdale evidently 
is, by the freedom of her style, think very terrible things of Guy’s 
Hospital and of all that is there, except, perhaps, as I said before, of 
lady pupils. i 

The paper in question professes to draw a contrast between the “ old 
system” and the “new system” of nursing—the old system being 
defined as that existing at Guy’s up to October, 1879, and the new 
system being something yet to come. In order to effect her com- 
parison, Miss Lonsdale drawa a group of portraits of the nursing 
women, superior and inferior, employed on the “old aystem” and on 
the “new system” respectively, and, as Miss Lonsdale shows excep- 
tional skill in drawing fancy sketches of nursing women, there is no 
doubt which sketch charms and which repels os you look on this 
picture and on that. 

But fancy portraits in skilful touches do not settle questions in real 
life. The question at Guy’s js not whether our nursing system called 
“old” in Miss Lonedale’s sketch is better than the “new system” of 
her sketch, but it is whether our carefully developed plan of nursing ag 
it really was is a better thing than some new system as it is, or, rather, 
as it is always promising to become. This is a very different question, 
not to be decided by insulting sketch®s of our sisters and nurses, but by 
facts; and, unfortunately, facts are less attractive than fancy sketches. 

‚Now the first thing I will do is to give, my reader a sample of 
Miss Lonsdale’s fitness to become an historian of a sister of .Guy’s, 
Let us look at Miss Lonsdale’s contrast of the sister, or head nurse, 
under the old system and under the new, and then I will state «the 
facts of the case as it applies to Guy’s Hospital. 

For convenience of contrast I will place the two descriptions along- 
side of each other. They run thus :— i 
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THe OLD SISTER, in 7 Tae New SIsTer. 

“ Both kinds of nurses were under ‘The sister isa woman of good general 
the control of a woman called the sister education. It is desirable that she be 
in each ward. Under the old system ot only a gentlewoman by birth and 

' it was neoemary for her to be little more education,-but a thorough woman of , 
than an experienced housekeeper... . the world as well, able to enter, into and - 
She kept and gave out the wino and to deal with the wants and difficulties ot 
spirits ordered by the doctor, and either men and women of diverse dispositions. 
partook of them of not as she felt dis- Above all she must be able to put some 
posed,” : degres of her own spirit into those who 

-~ work under her.” ` 
Now there is no doubt which of these sketches would be preferred. 
But when the reader has read the above description of the “ old sister” 
. —a woman, a mere housekeeper, suspected. of helping herself- to the 
patients’ wines and spirits,—I will ask him to look at the following 

_ statements of fact. First let me give an official account of the general 

. position of our Old sisters, with which I am favoured by the experienced 

and distinguished Superintendent of Guy’s Hospitel, whose name is well 
known as perhaps the best living authority on hospital management. 
Dr. Steele says :— ee f ; 
. “ Tho sisters or heed nurses, so far back as 1880, and probably before that 

-7 time, were drawn from among women in the middle ranks of life, and were 
betwixt 80 and 40 yearsof age at the time of their appointment. In the majority 
of instances the sister has bean e lady of, education and refinement, who sought 
the office from straitened ciroumstances.” 
But the reader will better realise the truth of the matter if. he will 
look down this list of the positions in life of some of our “ old sisters ??— 


A. Sister of - Ward, displaced under the new-system. Daughter 
i of-a colonel and wife of a major in the army. A lady whom it is 
no discompliment to Miss Lonsdale to say that she is in deriva- 

s tion and in culture quite Miss Lonsdale’s equal. - ~~ 

B. Sister of Ward, displaced under the new system. ‘The sister , 
of a physician who graduated with honour at the London 
University. Herself a lady of liberal education. 

C. Sister of ——— Ward, displaced on acgount of.her religion. Grand- 
daughter of a baronet; daughter of a physician. A lady of large 
private fortune who commanded the highest respect, not only in 
her ward, but throughout the hospital. < 

D. Sister of Ward, displaced through an attempt to move ladies 
from wañi to ward. A nieĉe of the late Bishop of Winchester.” 
A lady I will not attempt to praise. 

E. Sister of Ward. , Daughter of a colonel in the army, an excellent 
sister, displaced through theattempt to movesisters from ward toward. 

F. Sister of Ward. The last mentioned lady’s sister. Also very 

„~ efficient ; displaced through the same cause. - 

I choose these ladies because, as they have recently left the hospital 
in some instances to make way for sisters of the new system, I. need 
not put any old sister at present with us to the annoyance of having ` 
her position in life published before the hospital. 
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"Now I will leave it to the reader to characterise Miss Lonsdale’s 
description of these ladies as women, more housekeepers, who “ kept 
and gave out the wines and spirits, and either partook of them or not 
themselves as they felt disposed.” The new sister, who is to be a 
gentlewoman by birth—at least, “it is desirable’ that she should be 
so—will have charge of the patients’ wines and spirits with exactly the 
same license. Why does Miss Lonsdale throw so galling a slur of 
guilt and shame on the one group of “ women,” and say nothing of 
the equal temptation which surrounds the “ gentlewoman by birth ?” 
Is it possible that, as Jupiter’s messenger said to the hesitating lady,- 

` Un tel emploi n'est bassesse, 


Que chez les petrtes gens. 
Lorsque dans un haut rang m a l'heur de paraitre, 
Tout oe qu'on fait est toujours bel et bon. 


The next step would be for me to state the positions of an equal 
number of the new sisters, I will, however, leave that for Miss 
Lonsdale to do, as I desire not to hurt the feelings of any. It may 
be well, however, to notice that until last October the salary of a 
sister at Guy’s was £50 a year; whereas the new system, or, in other - 
words, Miss Burt, so far from tending to attract a higher class of 
applicant, offers only £365 a year, with some “ advantages” not intended 
to be a complete compensation for the £15 deducted. Is it hoped to 
get a better article at a lowcr value? At any rate, the old sisters 
could better afford to pay for their own refreshments. i 

So much for Miss Lonsdale’s sketch of a Guy’s sister. That she 
should write in such ignorance of the facts*may be explained by her 
having been only three or four weeks at the hospital when she 
presented her article. And that she should write in such a state of 
feeling may be explained, I trust, in the same way; not having yet been 
long enough at Guy’s to be reached by the mutual respect, and self-e 
respect, which have prevailed there at least as long as I can remember. 

Next, a word upon the statement our authoress makes as to the 
matron, whom she describes as a “kind of upper servant or house- 
keeper.” In this contemptuous phrase she does great injustice to Miss 
Loag, who held the office of matron for thirty-three years to the satis- 
faction of the Governors and of everyone. Miss Lonsdale says of her 
ideal new matron :— 

“The matron, superintendent, or whatever else she may be called, ought in- 
variably to be a gentlewoman, possessing what aro perhaps the rarest of all qualities, 
true tact and discernment. It is scarcely necessary to say that she must be a 
highly trained nurse, and must have acted as a sister herself. As goon as she 
becomes matron, the very word suggests what is expected of her. She is the 
mother of the members of the nursing staff. Just as the medical men are 
absolutely supreme with regard to the general treatment of the patients, their 
diet, medicines, &., so is the matron the supreme authonity with regard to the 
general rules of nuraing. The discipline of the whole nursing staff, and the care 


of the moral and physical well-being, as well as the thorough training of each 
nurse, is solely under her control.” 


This account of the ideal matron of the new system describes Miss 
8m 2 
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Loag our late matron, who was trained as a sister of the hospital, and 
who fulfilled with unfailing ability all the duties Miss Lonsdale indi- 
cates. The only difference is, that in describing Miss Loag one would 


not make “ absolute authority,” “ gentlewoman,” “ supreme authority,” . 


so prominent, For she is one of Nature’s gentlewomen, and her tact 
and sweetness were such that -whilst her supremacy. was always 
admitted it was never asserted as absolute. Her supremacy was so 
natural, it was taken for granted. Farther, this lady whom Miss Lons- 
dale flippantly tickets as an upper servant went beyond the ideal.matron’s 
qualifications, finding time in her ‘vacations to visit English and Conti- 
nental hospitals, thus enlarging her experience of the care of the sick.- 
I say all this about the personnel of Miss Lonsdale’s contrast, be- 
° cause, in fact, the so-called new system is not well described by that term, 
_ for it is not so much the system that is new as the people that are so ; and 
this new system represents in short a determination to change the 
personnel of Guy’s sisters, and to substitute for our old sisters the 
closest approach possible. to a religious sisterhood of an aristocratie 
torn,—at least: mixed with and looking to aristocracy. Only for some 
such religious object could any lady write as Miss Lonsdale writes. 
Hence it is that social superiority is thrust forward at every turn as 
the character of the “ new system.” 
* Hence the old sister is scornfully touched as an ex-charwoman, and 
a housekeeper, not to speak of a suspected thief and tippler; whilst 
' the new sister, it is suggested, will be a sister in the proper sense of the 
word (the italics are mine). An air of aristocratic fashionable sister- 
hood pervades the article. The sister should “be not only a gentle- 
woman by birth,” the’ matron “ought invariably to be a gentle- 
woman,” whilst we are informed that “ nursing is rapidly becoming a 
efashionable mania.” But the nurses under the “old system” are 
usually drawn from ‘the class to which the domestic charwoman 
belongs.” What fine contempt! The- domestic charwoman! ‘The 
-gentlewomean by ‘birth! Before Miss Lonsdale the class that 
furnishes the domestic charwoman might be a kind of cockroaches. | 
Does the lady know that the class in question is the class of domestic 
servants? Does the lady know how the domestic charwoman is 
furnished by the class? This is usually the way ; some gentlewoman 
by birth or otherwise uses up the good ‘years of the poor woman's life 
in domestic service, and then whea she is no ‘longer fit for service the 
poor woman becomes a domestic charwoman; or the good servant 
marries and loses her husband, and forthwith is a domestic charwoman . 
to keep her children. P could give striking instances if any one has 
not enough about his own doors. -: 
But the practical point is, that the class of domestic servants has 
_ always furnished the great bulk of nurses, and still continues to do so. 
Is not the new matron of Guy’s now engaging domestic servants for 
nurses on the “new system” and applying at ordinary registry-offices 
for them? It is to this source’ you must come when you want a large 
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zùpply. The idea of nursing vast hospitals by stray units from the 
“better classes” is not a practical idea. There are not enough of 
them, even if their betterness were an excellence in the requisite kind 
of goodness. There must be a sense in which the term “ better classes ” 
is justifiable; but it is not an all-round sense. In Mr. Gladstone’s 
charming “ Juventus Mundi,” he remarks reflectively and good-naturedly 
on his favourite poet’s expression, the service of the inferior to the good. 
But the cultivated Greeks did not all think so; Plato makes the 
acquisition of great property by the good citizen almost as difficult as 
the Gospel teaches it to be for the good man. In short, the botter 
classes may not be the better nurses. One meets many poor who have 
been kept poor by their readiness in giving of their little moans, as one 
mests some rich who grew so by heartless grasping greediness. And 
it is a libel on oven the class to which the domestic charwoman belongs, 
to speak of them as if none amongst them have any kindness for the 
sick, or are capable of being trained into good and gentle nurses. Not 
that Guy’s is nursed by women who were ever actually engaged as 
“‘charwomen.” Miss Lonsdale dares not say that; she rather throws out 
an innuendo insulting the whole class to which they belong—assuming 
that no good is to be found in and developed from them. But what is 
wanted as raw material to make a nurse from, if I may so speak, is not 
this or that class of society, but native kindness of heart, gentleness, 
sweetness, cheerfulness, and love of nursing work, which are happily - 
found in somo persons of all classes. If good-nature is not born in the 
applicant, in vain you train her. Kindness is Nature’s gift. There is 
nothing so exhaustingly cnervating as trying to be kind when you don’t 
feel so, and the object of your forced kindness never mistakes it for the 
real thing. It may, then, well take, as Miss Lonsdale says, one, two, 
or even three years’ regular and severe training to bring down the 
mere sentiments of a gentlewoman by birth, bitten with a fashionable 
mania, until she can affect the doing various menial offices for the 
sick of the despised poor. But I have seen many a poor man’s wife 
become a most skilful nurse in as many weeks, and my belief is that 
those of the poor who are naturally kind, and have fair abilities, make 
Setter nurses for the poor than do the subjects of a fashionable mania. 
I have watched some of the nurses in Guy’s Hospital in their years of 
duty, and have wondered if any could ever think it true that there is no 
place of fit reward for service so sweetly, kindly, and skilfully rendered 
to the sick, with labour so unsparing yet so poorly paid for here. And 
now to see these women sneered at in a widely-read Review as “of the 
class to which the domestic charwoman befongs,” and spoken of as if 
selected by the hospital authorities for their low character aud bad 
habits, is so cruel it cannot go unanswered. Let rhe commend to these 
“sisters in the proper sense of the term,” George Herbert’s swoet lines, 


and ask them to believe a thing which in observing them you might at 
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least suppose them to forget, that such truth applies to poor women as 

well. But the merc wish to go to heaven for doing deeds of “ charity ” 

on a despised class rarely leads to much real kindness, and is no 

criterion of the presence of the heartfelt helpfulness which is the native 

gift requisite in a nurse, and which is just as likely to be found ina 
poor woman. Why, if Miss Lonsdale will turn to the Prayer-book, 

whose words, at least in a printed form, are never far from at least the 

outside of a “ sister in the proper sense of the term,” she will read “ He 
fashioneth their hearts alike;” and that the ‘poet-king spoke but 

simplo truth of all classes, any who have seen our poor nurses working 

at Guy’s may know well. Or if she will take an author on a subject 

antithetically cognate with her own “Sister Dora” she will find in 

Legh Richmond’s “ Annals of the Poor” evidence of a fund of kind-_ 
ness in the poor not to be despised when you want good nurses. 

I will here quote what Miss Lonsdale dares to say of the’ staff 
of nurses with which the matronly care of Miss Loag, under the 
supervision of the Treasurer, supplied Guy’s Hospital. After sneeringly 
saying they are from the class to which the domestic charwoman belongs, 
she describes our nurses as follows :— 


“ Taken into the hospital after a superficial inquiry or no inquiry into their 
character... .. at the end of three months, less or more, according to the 
convenience of the matron.. .... these women would be promoted to the 

, position of bead nurses. . . . . Physically and morally untrained as they were, they 
were then immediately liable to be put in charge of patients who were more or 
less seriously ill, by day or by night as the case might’ be; the main duty which 
was inculcated on them from their first acquaintance with hospital work, being, 
that they must study the character and special requirements and fancies of the 
particular mediéal man or surgeon under whom they were placed, with a view of 
gaining his approbation by every means in their power...... In the evening, 
by arrangement with the matron, who was a kind of upper servant or housekeeper, 
the old-fashioned head nurse went out to take her hardly earned holiday, too 
often, alas! at the nearest public-house. She came back at the regulation hour, 
more or less the worse for drink as the case might be, and went to bed to asleep 
off the effects of it; no inquiry was made into her condition. ..... T am far 
from saying that every nurse under the old system was drunken or dissolute, but 
I do say that, asa rule, their moral character wag unsatisfactory.” ` 


Now if that description were true, it would cover with disgrace those 
who had charge of tho care of the sick in Guy’s up to October, 1879. 
But it is not true; nothing but a plea of ignorante could save its 
author from the taint of deliberate falsehood. The same officiah 
informant will Gescribe for me the true derivation, character, and 
supervision of the nurses. Dr. Steele says :— 


“Day and.night nurses were selected from the ordinary class of domestic 
servants, from which the great bulk of high-class nurses is still derived, but the 
gradual refinement which has taken place among most ranks of society, has also 
influenced this branch,*and in hospital life has rendered it nocessary to relieve 
the ordinary nurse of many important duties associated with the order of the sick 
room, which their predecessors cheerfully fulfilled. From this cause, a large 
addition was made to the nursing staff, about ten years ago, by the introduction 
of ward, maids, young women of good character who professed no special vocation 
for nursing, but who assisted the nurses in cleaning, fetching and carrying 
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previsions and medicines, and who made themaelves otherwise useful in ward 
work, These young women were fed and lodged in the hospital, and it occasionally 
happened that some of their number aspired to be nurses, and if it could be 
shown that they had been attentive to their duties, and had had a fair education, 
they were permitted to act as assistant or probation nurses for a tims, to test their 
fitness for the new calling, at a wage considerably less than what they had recsived 
as ward maids. The greater number of the nurses, however, five-sixths of the 
whole, were applicants of good character, who thought they had o special 
vocation for the work, some of whom had previously boen at other hospitals, and 
all had to undergo a probation of at least siz months before they were appointed 
to special duties, and then only under the supsrvision of an experienced sister, 
who was responsible for the nurse's efficiency. Nobody is aware of the duty 
being inculcated on them to study the fancies of the doctor. No special arrange- 
ment was ever mide by Mis3 Loag concerning ward maids taking the duties of 
nurses, as she always made provision that the assistant nurse should be present in 
the ward during the head nurse’sabsence, The charge that the nurse went to the 
aye and came home the worse for drink, is a gross libel on a class of 

efenceless women, The nurse invariably reported herself on her return to the 
sister; who, if she had seen anything wrong in her conduot, would have reported 
the same to the matron, There are no facts to prove the assertion in the state- 
ment. To allow a nurse her recreation at the time the medical man makes his 
visit is simply absurd. If the women are respectble, there can be no possible 
objection to their visiting their friends from five to aight or nine o'clock at 
night; the women prefer it, and it is but fair that their wishes should be con- 
sidered.” 

Such is Dr. Steele’s description of the nurses at Guy’s, and Dr. 
Steele, whose sterling uprightness is above any praise of mine, 
has been twenty-five years at Gny’s watching every detail of the 
nursing. But Miss Lonsdale, who gives no proof of her statements, 
had only been at Guy’s about as many days, and those days were not 
under what she calls the old system, but’under the “new system,” in 
other words the new matron. Long before Miss Lonsdale came, the 
old nurses to the number of sixty, or two-thirds of the whole, had left the 
hospital. How then could she, without advancing one tittle of proof, 
write these bitter slanders upon women whom she had never even seen 
It may be enough to say that the sixty or more women who recently left 
Guy's through the new matron’s action, were all eagerly taken by 
other hospitals, and inquiry was not madè as to character in more than 
half a dozen instances. It ‘yas proof enough, both of character and 
efficiency, that they had been trained at Guy’s. The physique of the 
old nurses would be some test of character. Bad habits bring bad 
health in average people. And on this point it may be said that 
during the six months ending lẹ December, 1879, when the old 
nurses left, only one nurse or probationer per month was invalided ; 
whereas sinco that time, that is, with the nurses of the so-called new 
system, there have never been less than five or six on the sick list. 
And this is particularly to the point, inasmuch as Miss Lonsdale 
accuses the authorities of neglecting the health of the nurses up to the 
new matron’s arrival. In fact, it is the general opinion of the medical 
staff of Guy’s that the nursing under the new system or new matron 
has fallen off thirty per cent. at least. The nurses are less strong and 
leas skilful, decidedly so as a general rule, although three or four women 
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who are of a class superior to the general run, and have exceptional 
skill, are made the most of, and put prominently forward like the fine 
strawberries on the top of a bad punnet. 

_ It would be strange if Miss Lonsdale’s imagination: which proves #0 
strong in fiction when dealing with our-nursés of the day hours, did not 
offer creeping pictures of the wretches who glide into Guy’s wards with 
the dusk as night nurses. At all hospitals it.is known how difficult 
it is to obtain the same degree of attention by night as by day. , And 
the staff of Guy’s have to keep, and do keep, a constant eye upon the 
great, danger of abuse which at once creeps in on any system if dark- 
ness is allowed to hide from the watchful care of the day the course 
of events in the night. As to our authoress’s statements, I will not 
again follow them in dctail, but only say that what she affirms about 
our night nurses,—“ The nurses helped themselves ‘from the patient’s 
private store of food, and, whenever it was practicable, from the 
patient’s allowance of wine and spirits as well: those nurses’ who 
were not too sleepy, washed their things, thus converting the hospital 

-into a drying-ground for the benefit of the patients,’—is not only untrue 
but malignantly so; and when she says that as they were not seen by 
the visiting medical staff, “ therefore a still lower and less intelligent class 
of women might with propriety, it was thought, be employed on night 
than on day duty, and constantly yery aged and feeble, to say nothing 
of hopelessly drunken, women were. considered fit for nothing else but 
this branch of duty,” and goes on to affirm that a night nurse might 
“ hire, as she called it,” a charwoman friend to do her duty,—we 
reach a degree of freedom, of Miss Lonsdale’s imagination, with its 
ready turn for colouring things with theft of wines and spirits, and 
general intoxication, which we suppose is a masterpiece of her power of . 
counter-touch, ‘and will act as a foil to the sketch of “Sister Dora.” 
But a better knowledge of the poorer women would have surely kept , 
Miss Lonsdale from thus making a public sacrifice of. their charactar.- 
For though no sympathetic pen has given highly-coloured sketches of 
tLeir lives, and though in Miss Lonsdale’s. touches they look wretches 
indeed beside Sister Dora, yet is it not as fyhen the man in the fable, 
to ‘prove man’s superiority, showed the lion the painted figure of a man 
overpowering a lion ; tho lion replied, “ But suppose a lion had made 
that picture?” And, indeed, I should be glad now tb see tho life of a 
poor Guy’s nurse by another poor gud sympathetic Guy’s nurse who 
possessed Miss fonsdale’s graphic power. Then might more’ secret 
good than Sister Dora’s find as open a reward. But alas! if instead of 
pictures it is truth you waat, how are you to get it? The truth of 
any life is so hard to find. The story of a life founded on facts is 
so easy to tell if, you are graphic. And the public want a 
good story rather than a true one. ‘Truth and fact in stories 
are in such queer relation, for truth may be compared to the course of ` 
the wind, and a fact to a ship under sail moving in and by means of 
the wind. One often sees that the ship may run very nearly contrary 
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to the wind (so that sailing ships actually cross each other in the offing 
going in opposite directions by the same wind): this is done by 
managing the rudder of the ship. And, similarly, by influencing the 
rudder of a fact it may be made to run very nearly opposite to the 
truth of the matter. Of course this is only in appearance, as seen by 
onlookers ; but then suppose the whole thing may be done for the sake 
of the onlookers. Thus can facts be warped across the course of truth, 
and so warped by a certain oblique obedience to truth itself. I recom- 
mend this mystery to the consideration of Mr. Tylor in his able study 
of the origin of myths and folklore: for which study Saint Dora bids 
fair to become quite a atriking instance during the transitory summer- 
day memory of Mudie-readers. 


Dr. Steele thus states the fact with reference to our night nurses :— 

“ The night nurses were selected from probationer nurses, and acted as night 
nurses before being taken on day duty. In consequence of the ungenial character 
of their work, they were paid £2 more annually than the day nurses; with one or 
two exceptions they were never either aged or feeble; and the charge of 
drunkenness levelled at them can be sternly denied by those who were put in 
authority over them. Ifa night nurse were not equal to her duty and wished to 
be relieved of a night’s work, she applied to the matron, who employed, as n 
substitute, an experienced woman in the partial employ of the hospital, and the 
nurse had to forfeit an equivalent part of her pay. ‘This is the charwoman friend 
Miss Lonsdale refers to as being hired.” 

It thus appears from Dr. Stecle’s statement that the night nurses 
were better paid; that far from being worn-out women their term of 
night duty came before their term of day duty ; and their character was 
good. Į must again leave it to the reader to characterise Miss Lons- 
dale’s statements. But Miss Lonsdale, as usual, contrasts with her 
imaginary night nurses of the “old system,” her equally imaginary 
night nurses of the “new system,” who thus appear :— 

“The night and day nurses are all of one class, recognised only as regularky 
trained head nursea, and they take it in turns to perform night and day duty. 
In some cases the sisters also take it in regular turns to act as night superin- 
tendents.” z 
This may do very well as a fancy sketch, but let me cite a lady night 
superintendent, who, under “the newest system, had charge of one of 
the best managed small hospitals in London. This lady allowed me to 
take down her words as follows :— SN 

‘The hospital had fifty-six.beda, and the superintendence of these was frequently 
as much us 1 could properly do. In slack times I might have managed one hundred 
beds. The difficulty arose chiefly through the fact that many new and untrained 
nurses were first put upon night work ; of these there was generally one decent one. 
The night nurse who does her duty must be a very good woman.” 

So much for Miss Lonsdale’s boast of “regularly trained head nurses 

. .. night and day.” But here I wish to notice, as evidence of the 
fitness of Miss Lonsdale’s sketches for real life, the above very able lady’s 
atatement of the amount of work she could accomplish—vis., fifty to 
one hundred beds, and then bring forward Miss Lonsdale’s ideal night- 
superintendent who should be “ in charge of probably the whole number 
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of patients contained in the hospital during the night, and responsiblé 
for the conduct and discipline of the night nurses.” The beds at Guy’s 
are 695, in thirty wards. Now the reader may imagine the position of 
a night-superintendent appointed to the care of this vast gathering, or, 
rather vast scattering, of sick persons admitted to the 696 beds by a kind 
of competition in severity of illness, let alone the care of all the nurses, 
and he will understand why the physicians and surgeons of Guy’s 
Hospital think it necessary that the sister of every ward should still be 
held responsible at night in case of serious occurrences in her ward. 
She knows the cases; and every sister is anxious to be called should 
danger arise to a patient of hers. The doctors have no objection to 
night-superintendent, whose office it should be to keep the nurses to, 
their duty if necessary, and it appears more necessary with the new 
nurses: such an officer would be welcomed by the medical staff, whose 
sole object is to see the nursing of the -hospital done in the most 
efficient manner possible. - 
And, indeed, there can-be no doubt that Miss Lonsdale has been 
misled into making the unsparing yet utterly groundless charges 
with which her paper is redolent, by overlookihg this truth—a ‘truth 
perfectly well known to all who watched the progress of Guy’s 
Hospital under Mr. Turner’s rule—namely: That the nursing at Guy’s has 
long been advancing in the quality and efficiency claimed as exélusively 


. belonging to the so-called “ new system.” So that the nursing at Guy’s, 


without being perfect, has long been very good, and increasingly, good. ` 
The only things that the “new system” has brought to Guy’s are: 
(1) the new matron; (2) very formal caps and collars upon the nursing 
women ;_ and (8) too often a lugubrious grey oppressive air as they move 
around the beds, stifling to cheerfulness and hopefulness. These pheno- . 
mena, with the addition of (4) a few soi-disant “lady pupils,” who havè ` 
came to the hospital under an incorrect description, being . really 
trained nurses, form all that the “new system” has added to Guy’s. We 
have long had whatever efficiency in-nursing any mere system can give, 
and our nurses are good or bat according as more'or less can be got 
out of each by patient and skilful training. But this “new system” 
tries to include (5) something in the way of a mysterious sisterhood, 
“in the proper sense of the term,” and we do not want that. Our, 
unanimots opinion is that religious sisterhoods “injure English. 
Protestant Hospijals, render them more expensive and less efficient, 
and introduce a most unsatisfactory state of feeling. But we hope 
there is no real danger of any religious sisterhood establishing itself 
at Guy’s, aid: what is grieved over in this affair of the so-called “now 
system” is not so much what it created as what it destroyed, in 
sending away sixty really good nurses. So that our authorities have 
played the part of that dog in the fable which let go substance to grasp 
shadow. For as to the sisters and nurses which have come in place of 
those who are gone, we find them to be forthe most part-inferior women, 
whose relative inefficiency is very imperfectly supplemented by the 
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new matron, and her impracticable rules, hitherto only promulgated to 
be forthwith found unsuitable and withdrawn. 

Miss Lonsdale’s representation of the contest at Guy’s as a struggle 
between “ old” and “ new? system does not correspond with the facts 
of the case. On this point Dr. Steele says :— f 


“The struggle between the Treasurer and the medical staff was not as to the 
manner in which the nursing of the hospital should be conducted, so much as 
with reference to the capacity of a lady whom the Treasurer had appointed to 
take the supervision of the nursing department, and who from want of tact and 
discernment at the outset, led the medical staff not unreasonably to suppose that 
she was utterly unsuited for the office.” : 


And here the intelligent public will see the secret of the bitterness | 
of this outburst. The medical officers of the hospital unanimously 
desire, for good reasons, that the object of the matron shall still be, ds 
it has hitherto been, to find good nurses for Guy’s wards; whereas 
the new idea, or so-called system, is to make the object of nursing at 
Guy’s, not the nursing of the sick at Guy’s, but the training of nurses 
for private families. | ` - 

The reader of Miss Lonsdale’s paper might be struck with this— 
that she never, or hardly ever, says a word about the sick, The nurse, 
who should be the means of relieving the sick, is made an end in herself. 
And I will say farther, that the so-called “new system” sacrifices the 
- good of the patient to the training of the nurse, and hence is 
opposed by the doctors. I could give very striking instances to 
prove this assertion, but will now only say in general that the 
new matron aims to take away all fixity from the nurse’s 
relation to the ward and the patients; making .her a moving 
object, sent from ward to ward by the matron that she might be 
“ trained,” whilst the wretched patient, recently from under some 
‘terrible operation, to the management of whose peculiar susceptibilities 
the nurse has just become accustomed, is subjected suddenly to a 
women who knows nothing about him, and who agonises him by her- 
want of dxperience of the way he is moat easily turned. 

Yet it may be thought by some that” private persons should suffer 
for the public good; and on this principle that the pains of the 
patients should be allowed, if thereby nurses could be trained at Guy’s 
in a superior manner, and to the advantage of the public. But I will 
now show why nurses cannot be trained at Guy’s up to the high 
standard private nurses should attain, and I will proceed to show where 
they can be so trained. Let any one read Miss Lees’,* or still better 
Miss Wood’s, excellent Manual on Nursing,t and he will more readily 

understand what I am going to say, which, ‘however, is not abstruse. 
Shortly stated, the fact is that nursing with there ladies is an art that 
includes those proceedings which at Guy’s Hospital are practised by the 
students for the purpose of obtaining necessary skill inthem. When 
Miss Lonsdele says nurses do not nurse at Guy’s, the question, of 


* s Handbook for Hospital Sisters,” by Florence Lees. 
+ “Handbook of Nurmng,” by Catherine Jane Wood. 
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course is, what she means by “nursing.” Throughout her paper 
runs, in more or less insulting terms, the assertion that our sisters 
and nurses arè ignorant of nursing; our sister, she says, “ had never 
seen nursing practised, much leas had she beep taught to nurse herself ; 
` she was therefore not only wholly incapable of training her nurses and. 
probationers, but she was unaware of her own ignorance,” and our 
nurses “ learnt, it is true, all that their superiors were able to teach 
them about the art of nursing, but being totally without experience of . 
their own, physically and morally untrained they were.” í 

To my colleagues at Guy’s the most inexplicable parts of the curious 
squib which Miss Lonsdale has been allowed to let off in The Nine- 
teenth Century are fhe extraordinary statements she makes as to the utter 
want of knowledge of nursing, which characterised the women who were 
our sisters, and the immoral drunkards-who took the place of trained 
gurses at: Guy’s. What then is the nursing unknown to Guy’s nurses? 
In vain we ask. Miss Lonsdale says we doctors are not mee to 
succeed in learning :— 

“ Even were the medical men allowed to see evita, it does not follow that 
they would be able to distinguish good from bad nursing except by results, A 
doctor is no more necessarily a judge of the details of nursing, than a nurse is 
acquainted with the properties and effects of the administration of certain druga.” 

What are all these mysterious details of nursing of which doctors are 
, not judges ?—which it takes “one, two, or even three years of severe 
training” to acquire; which doctors cannot know “ except by results,” 
and not even so, because “they do not see very far,” and which the 
“nurses take.care that their eyes shall be blinded to.” In the nême 
of goodness what is all this occult and' recondite mystery? It is of 
no use asking. It is like pursuing the philosopher’s stone, or as the 
old riddle says, like Neptune, it is “ a seeking what does not exist.” It 
is a figment of the imagination of the lady nurse: to compare lofty 
things with lowly, it is as visionary as Mrs. Gamp’s great standard of - 
excellence, Mrs. Harris, Nurses, you know, are an imaginative class. 
But, of course, it is simply fionsense to .talk thus of a mystery of 
nursing hidden from the shortened sight of the doctor. True there 
„may be things important in the minds of lady pupils which would 
not be seriously noticed by surgeons or physicians, as when one of 
these young lady pupils recently wished for turpentine and a feather to 
tease from the depth of the skin of æ poor person’s feet such remains of 
the grime of years as soap and water would not touch, so that his foot 
should be quite snow-white like her own.* But the fretting of the 
sick poor with mortifying and frivolous trivial attentions is the least of 
the risks they ‘may ran at the hands of trained nurse lady-pupils. 

. In passing, however, I would here ask the reader to reflect that the 
. poor, whose circumstances keep them roughly cleansed, are well aware- 
how much nicer it is to have tender white feet, if you can afford it; 
and they are sensitive enough to feel the subtle touch of offensive 


* A fact 
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superiority involved in impossibly scrupulous attention from a fashion- 
able mania, from whom they would shrink if their legs would carry 
them. And I speak their feelings fully when I say that to fix upon them, 
when ill, frivolities which they would escape if well, is to take adyan- 
tage of their weakness in a way little conducive to the kind object of 
a charity endowed for their benefit. Indeed, common sense is a firat 
requisite when you mean kindness to an inferior; some sense which is 
common to you and your inferiors. I would refer my readers to a great 
women’s searching analysis of the mental nature of the French poor.* 
The poor are much the same in England according to my observation. 

But the right line in this not unimportant aspect of the case must 
be left to the feelings of the person attending the sick poor—feelings 
which are perhaps felt more truly sisterly by those who know the taste 
of poverty. Thére is, however, a far more serious direction in which 
the would-be imitators of the semi-mythical “ Sister Dora” will find that 
their place is not Guy’s Hospital, and that is in such instances as the 
following: A “lady, pupil” at Guy’s recently turned a typhoid fever 
patient over to wash his back, contrary to the physician’s express 
order, indeed such a thing at such a time put his life ia imminent 
risk; when it was well said that at that time “he should not move 
from his bed if the house were on tire.” Also an obviously dying 
wretch was set groaning up and put through the regulation wash, 
though he was expected to die in a few houra, and did die in less. Such 
things as these we doctors are able to see and to know, and we will 
not allow them; holding as we do that nursing must be as hitherto— 
subordinate to our judgment. 

In short, the fact of the matter is, that there is nursing and nursing, 
hospital nursing and private nuraing, and the whole disturbance at 
Guy’s arises from these ladies not seeing the distinction. Miss Lonsdale 
scarcely dares say that the sick at Guy’s are not properly nursed. Whitt 
she says is that the nurses do not properly nurse them. But there are not 
only the nurses at Guy’s; there are the students—about 450 students to 
about 600 patients; and these students take all the higher nursing into 
their own hands, in order*to acquire skill in it. Higher nursing is 
minor surgery. A glance through the contents of Miss Lees’ or Miss 
‘Wovd’s book will show that the trained nurse looks to the application 
of surgical bandages of various kinds, dressing wounds, cupping, 
arrangements for preserving certain temperature of parts, &e. 

But at Guy’s a nurse does not do these things, because they are 
always done by the students. At Guy’s a nurse is expected to be 
strong enough and skilled enough to lift or maise a patient with the least 
possible fatigue and suffering on his part, to keep his bed nice, to cleverly 
change his personal and bed linen, to present hig food in fit form, and 
persuasively aid his taking it if he is very ill; to attend well to his 
cleanliness; and, beyond this, to wait upon the medical officers, senior 
and junior, in their attendance on the patients, and to obey tho direc- 


* George Sand, “ Promenidcs autour d'un Village.” 
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` tions given by the doctor. I need not tell anyone who knows Guy's,- 
that all this has been done, and well done, and increasingly well done, 
at that hospital. The sisters of our wards were trained in and brought 
up to all this, and no person was admitted as under nurse until she had 
had six months’ practice in all this as a probationer, and had acquitted 
herself to.the satisfaction of the experienced sister and of the matron. _ 
To deny the name of nursing to-these duties,—to teach nurses to 
claim to be guperior to waiting upon tho junior medical office-holders of 
the hospital according to the spirit.of Miss Lonsdale’s complaint, vis.,— 
“Unnecessary annoyances which thoughtless young men constantly inflict 
upon the more refined class of nurses” —[ observe! not of patients /}—‘he looks upon 
them as mainly there to answer his questions, to prepare his dressings, to wait 
upon him while he performs his duties to the patients, and finally to set right 
any disorder, and to clear away any mess that he may-choose to make in the per- 
formance of these duties.’ This last mentioned task is by no means inconsiderable,” 
all this must sét such women above their proper duties as hospital nurses. 
There may be nurses who are of too refined a class to prepare dressings 
and clear away after the students. But Miss Wood’s advice as thus 


expressed, “only let her leave her fine-ladyism at home; do not let her - l 


come fancying hospital work is a pleasant dilettantism,” * may be. of 


use to such “ more refined class of nurses.” At any rate their place is, . 


not at Guy’s Hospital. Their place is at some hospitals where there are 
no students or few students, and where the nurses themselves can 
perform the duties in question, and if possible have other persons to 
_ wait upon them. At Guy’s, nurses have always willingly done: the 


more menial work which is and must continue to be their proper ` 


service so long as we have 450 students to obtain practice from the 
cases of 600 patients. If we took away these duties from the students 
and gave them to the nurses, there might come a time when ‘doctors 
would perchance know as little about nursing as Miss Lonsdale 
‘erroneously supposes them now to do. . But we cannot at Guy’s give the 
higher nursing up to the nurses. It is essential to the existence of the 
medical school that the higher nursing should be done by the students. 

We may here find some explanation of Miss Lonadale’s paper which 
would bring it within the’ borderland of rattonal productions, in spite of 
its spirit of violent ‘pique. If so, the lady did try to mean something, 
although she must have grown so angry and dangerous to herself, and 
in a leas degree to others, as not to see the point ‘in question. To 
properly recognise this point will clegr up the whole “ present crisis at 
Guy’s Hospital.” 

That sweet illusion, the repudiation of which by the medical officers 
ao much disturbs Miss Lonsdale, the dream that at some not distant 
day the ideal nursé of Miss Lees’ book would be trained at Guy’s under 
happy, high-born, radjant sisters, whose sidelong influence on the now 
unspeakable students and doctors would gradually raise them from 
their present incredible habits ;—that sweet illusion she must see fade 
further from her vision. A 

* “4 Handbook of Nursing,” by Catherine Jane Wood, pp. 40, 41. 
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But I ought to develop more clearly the point now in question— 
namely, the difference between hospital and private nursing. I be- 
lieve there could not be just now a more beneficial social impulse than 
one that would induce women, gentlewomen by birth or otherwise, 
to establish schools of higher nursing and minor surgery at any 
hospitals that have no medical schools, or at the parish infirmaries. 
Such schools would be under the auspices of the surgeons of those 
institutions, who would for proper consideration doubtless undertake 
to supervise the teaching of women to do many of the things now done 
at Guy’s Hospital by the dressers and reporters. 

The modern trained nurse for private sick-rooms is a great improve- 
ment on the sick nurse of former times. But she is not nearly what 
she might be. How vastly far short she falls of the ideal nurse of 
Miss Wood’s Manual! When do we meet in private sick-rooms with 
nurses who can keep good reports of the progress of the case, observing 
and describing the various symptoms the doctor is not there to witness ; 
who can use bandages and strapping intelligently ; dress antiseptically ; 
preserve local temperatures, without requiring so much direction that 
one could quicker do it all one’s self? The surgeon or physician at an 
hospital which has a medical school attached, enjoys a great advantage 
over the surgeon or physician in the private sick room because he 
is aided by skilled students as dressers. To these young gentlemen 
fall all such duties as bandaging, dressing wounds, superintending the 
use of baths given for purposes of cure, and doing numerous other of 
the like services, such as form the lower branches of what is called 
minor surgery. Especially, they undertake all the reporting of the 
cases, so thet in all these important matters belonging to the private 
nurse, she cannot gain experience at Guy’s. But although the students 
of Guy’s must do these things to obtain practice in them, yet there is 
no reason in the world why nurses should not be trained elsewhere t8’do 
the work of dressers and reporters ; and in fact to become as invaluable 
in the private sick-room as the.Guy’s dressers are at the hospital.] 

Here is a great future branch of duty ready to be taken up by 
intelligent women. I aħ sure that medical gentlemen in private 
practice would gladly avail themselves of the aid of nurses so trained ase © 
to be to them the equivalent of the hospital surgeon’s dresser or 
reporter, in cases requiring the like degree of attention. 

If intelligent women are desizous of supplying a higher and a more 
lucrative service than that usually rendered by women in the sick- 
room, it is quite within their power. High-class nursing may be put 
on a far better footing than it ever will be put upon by the Tavings of - 
a fashionable mania. Let ladies found schools of higher nursing and 
minor surgery, where they can acquire and teach a degree of skill which 
will deserve some such title as “ Dresser-nurse.’”? With a good “ Dresser- 
nurse ” in the home of his private patient, the doctor in attendance could 
feel the snme satisfaction in the intervals between his visits, as he now 
vainly envics in the hospital surgeon who knows a good dresser is in charge 
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-of his case to give help and to observe and record progress. There , 


would soon be a demand for Dresser-nurses, and such an office should 
be well paid,—say at least four or five guineas or more per week. 
In this country of abounding wealth, so many are ready to make any 
jary sacrifice which is necessary to obtain really efficient - aid, 
That nurses capable of doing duty as dressers and reporters would find 
ample demand for their services. : a 
The mistake is to attempt to train private nurses at Guy’s. I cannot 
too frequently assert that the practice involved in acquiring the requisite 
skill is taken up by the students. And, indéed, it is to a misconception 
on this point that the “crisis” at Guy’s owed its origin. For at first 
thought it seems natural to suppose that where the arts of Medicine and 
Surgery are studied by young doctors, there the art of nursing would 
best be studied by young nurses. And with such a belief, it is easy to 
become quite sanguine in the hope of seeing. good nursing schools at 
our great medical schools. It seems like a good idea. When you hear it, 
you may be inclined to say, “ Very good! yes! I wonder why it was not 
thought of before!” But wait a little! Your experience ‘has surely 
shown you that there often is good reason why those who are practically 
engaged in affairs do not do things which seem obviously proper to you 
outside, or to you who have just come into office. ' 
And if the above considerations had been duly weighed before com- 
mitting anybody to an impracticable course, there would have' been no 
crisis at Guy’s. I had*with me this morning an influential Governor 
and Past Almoner of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, whose name would 
be well-known. ‘This gentleman made the following remarks :—. >. 


“For the last 25 or 80 years there has been no condition of nursing at St 
Bartholomew's which would justify any such description as Miss Lonsdale's, Our 


` present state is one of improvement, we seek to improve the efficiency of our 


nitrses, and we are 50 per cent better than we wera, and are going on slowly and 
surely. We have the full concurrence of our medical staff, who are working 
with us to bring about an advancement es far as possible. We do not turn our 
hospital into a school for rursing, having always in view the preeminent claims 
of the patients; and we, of course, éxclude any religious sisterhood.” 
That hospital is not praised by Miss Lonsdale, who reserves har 
praise for Charing Croes, King’s College, and St. Thomas’s Hospitals. 
And here I beg my readers’ attention to the fact that the first two 
hospitals praised by Miss Lonsdale are nursed by the Anglican Sister- 
hood of St. John’s House. I do nos quite know how St. Thomas’s 


‘Hospital, which shares her praise, is nursed, but everyone knows that 


hospital, standing as a handsome elaborate byword of vast funds spent 
in architecture and decoration, whilst its wards are empty for want of 
money. Now if the spirit of St. Thomas’ should lay hold upon the ` 


` resources of Guy’s, we might see the funds of Guy’s Hospital spent in 


decorations and extravagant forms of nursing whilst the wards which’ 


‘Mr. Thomas Turner's prudent management added to the hospital might 


be emptied for lack of money, and thus would come about a state of 
things strangely contrary to the historic economy:of Guy’s Hospital, 
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‘whereof it may be boasted that hitherto every available penny of 
income has been scrupulously devoted to the good of the sick poor. 
St. Bartholomew’s, I repeat, is not praised by Miss Lonsdale; the aim 
_ of its Governors is not reputation in a fashionable mania. I think I 
may say that St. Bartholomew’s and Guy’s Hospitals have up to the 
present tine always been governed in the same spirit. 

The above quoted remarks of the St. Bartholomew’s authority, which 
he allows me to publish, however, exactly describe the progress and 
the feeling at Guy’s Hospital. Nursing schools and sisterhoods as 
little suit our circumstances at Guy’s as they suit St. Bartholomew’s, 
and are no more likely to be established at the one than at the other. 

Let me, however, here clearly stato, that so far as nursing can be 
taught amongst students, Guy’s has long done a great deal indirectly in e 
such training of nurses. Under Miss Loag, our late matron, very many 
women learned at Guy’s all that constitutes hospital nursing. We also 
had many lady probationers amongst us, and I am sure that ladies in 
charge of Nursing Homes will bear me out when I say that tho women 
trained at Guy’s were amongst their best nurses. I have heard this 
commonly remarked. But the difference between the late matron’s 
idea or “ system” and the new matron’s idea or “ system” is this, that 
the late matron’s principal object was to find, train, and develop good 
nurses for each ward at Guy’s Hospital; to be plain, that isthe duty of 
any matron of Guy’s Hospital. Next, she tried to keep the nurses thus 
developed, and use them for the good of the patients of Guy’s, and to this 
cnd, after their probation was complete, allowed each to become attached 
to her ward, and grow proud of the excellence of that ward, if capable 
of such worthy pride as petty officers have in their regiment; growing 
also attached to the-sister of the ward, so that the prevailing feeling 
was one of harmony within each ward, with resulting cheerfulness and 
mutual trust, favourable to that atmosphere of good hope which so aids 
the recovery of the sick. What is it now? If the new matron, with 
the object of making public nurses, instead of caring for Guy’s patients 
as her duty is, takes away all attachthent of the nurse to the ward, 
moving her rapidly from ward to ward, making her a stranger to eè 
the sister temporarily over her, what is the natural result of such ° 
a course but the departure of all the friendliness of mutual trust from 
amongst the co-operators in the wards, replacing for friendly regard 
and cheerfulness an estrangementewhich chills the feelings that surround 
the sick: and all with the object of training private nurses where only 
hospital nurses can be trained. To this end are we to have none but 
new “trained” hands, whilst those with some experience successively 
leave us for private work? Then the service of our wards will 
resemble that which would prevail in unfortunate training ships if they 
were manned with “trained” lads, who, unhardened by experience, 
might lose their heads in a gale of wind to the fatal danger of the 
ship. Indeed, the unflinching promptitude and steady purpose which 
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experience alone can give, are often’ wanted in the sudden dangers 
amongst the terrible illnesses that fill our wards. 

I need not pass from this part of my subject without pointing ont | 
that if my suggestion of schools for higher nursing at small hospitals 
and dispensaries be adopted, the greatest benefit can at thé same 
time be conferred on a class ‘of the sick poor which is sadly neglected 
by charitable persons—I mean -the sick poor of our parish infirmaries. — 

‘ Without saying that the nursing of the sick in the parish infirmary is 
ever so revolting as that which Miss Lonsdale’s fancy sketches ascribe 
to Guy’s Hospital, there is no doubt that much good may be done im 
raising the tone and efficiency of the nursing furnished for the sick poor of 
our pariah infirmaries. Isay this without desiring to throw any asper- 
sion on these institutions, many of which I know to be well conducted. 

And thus in the end some good may arise out of the -unfortunate. 
publicity given to this subject ; if, asa result of it, we see means obtained 
for the teaching of a far higher class of nurses than are now supplied. 
In short, something between nurse and medical woman, educated in 
numbers at the smaller hospitals and parish infirmaries. 


But, in the, meantime, Miss Lonsdale’s paper makes it abundantly 
clear that her “new system ” for Guy’s Hospital, which has not a word of 
kindness for the patients, turns its eye towards the improvement of the 
doctors and students. She asks :— ; 

“Are not practices and experiments indulged in by the medical men, and 
permitted by them to the members of medical schools, which it is unde had 
better not be mentioned beyond the walls of the hospital? If, however, suclr 
things should be talked of by the clams of women who are employed as nurses 
„under the old system, their character ia such that little credence can be given to 
their word.” ; 7 fr) 

Tho description here used might be from notes taken at a criminal 
lurfatic asylum. The “ practices” here referred to, are evidently somè- 
thing beyond faults.of manners, and matters amenable to moral influence. 
For she says :— : 7 ; 

“ Further and quite apart from this . . . Under the old system, doctors and 
students alike were at no trouble to consider either their own manners or the 
feelings of thenurses’—_{ observe! not of the patierts/|—“‘and there was little occasion. 

“They became accustomed, therefore, to behave in the wards exactly as their 
natural disposition prompted them. That the actual results of such liberty are 
not desirable either for nurses” —{ observe! nurses first/|—“or pafienta, may easily be 
imagined. The presence of refined, intelligent women in the wards, imposes a 
kind of moral restrat upon the words anf ways of both doctors and students, 
which some of them desire to get rid of, and I have no hesitation in mying, that 
it is against thia, as much as anything else, that they are now at Guy’s Hospital 

` resisting with all the might they possess.” i 
And she: speaks of our wards as “remarkable for their low tone of 
morality.” Upon this, point the Superintendent writes :— i 

“This paragraph contains a gratuitous and foul aspersion on the conduct and! 
character of leading members of the medical profession, which can only be 
refuted by members of their own profession and by gentlemen having the 
management of hospitals. _It has always been the boast of the authorities of the 
hospital that the students seldom, if ever, abuse the priyileges they enjoy. Tha 
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patients invariably express themselves as being indebted to them for their care 
and attention, and for many acts of kindness rendered to them, to which the out- 
side world are strangers. Whatever the character which medical students obtain 
out of doors, their conduct in the wards of the hospital has been most exemplary, 
as can be readily attested by thousands of witnesses. 

“ The charge ‘that the wards were remarkable for their low tone of morality’ 
is not supported by a tittle of evidence. It would be important to discover what 
meaning is to be attached to the phrase ‘low tone,’ and to whom it applies. The 
patients represent the lower class of workpeople, who have little opportunity, if 
go inclined, of practising any immorality within the walls of the hospital. And 
if not the patients, the charge must necessarily refer to the resident officers, who. 
it has hitherto been thought have possessed the confidence of the Governors, 
All seem implicated in this charge, and the governing body cannot be doing its 
duty until the matter is finally cleared up.” 


It will be well for the public, now that a fashionable mania overtly 
reaches out a wild hand towards the sick poor at Guy’s, to note the 
utter disregard of the patients in the urging of the claims of these 
“sisters in the proper sense of the term,” who aim rather to bring their 
influence to bear upon the doctors and students. “ The presence of 
refined intelligent women in the wards imposes a kind of moral restraint 
upon the words and ways of both doctors and students, which some of 
them desire to get rid of.” . 

But I have shown that it is nothing new at Guy’s that the sisters 
should be gentlewomen, and the nurses a superior class of women. 
And, indeed, it is truo that women at Guy’s are appreciated according 
to the proofs they give of usefulness, kindness, and charity, rather than 
according to their station in life. A new and strange spirit would 
enter if the doctors and the students could be turned from the sick to 
the nurse. What is it these lady nurses desire? Does Mias Lonsdale 
think that in the presence of suffering whose intensity calls for deep 
pity,—mnay, whose awful hopelessness too often rather moves our rever- 
ence,—we are to keep a slant eye on refined and intelligent women?” 
Does she offer to men, so heartless as to be untouched by our crowds 
chosen for misery, the help of female influence ? : 

However, when sho has been longer at our hospital, she will find that 
at Guy’s itis much as it is in*the rest of the educated world. Professed 
refincment, if obtruded immodestly is met with a smile. And as to 
truc and gentle refinement in women, to the physician their refinemont 
is as it is to their’ best self; to be held in high esteem, yet so under- 
stood as by one who knows it may, when carried to excess, encourage 
frailties which are apt to put on a morbid form, and to seek the presence 
of the doctor rather to be iufluenced than to influence. 

And even the “uncouth” medical student has another sphere 
besides Guy’s, where he is the gon, or perhaps the sister, of a woman not 
without due intelligence and refinement. Miss Lonsdale might know 
that these young gentlemen are sons of the clergy, even up to Bishops; 
or of lawyers, even up to her Majesty’s Judges ; of officers in the Army and 
Navy ; of scientific men up to the Astronomer Royal; or of medical men, 
and, at least, they come from respectable homes. And although fashion is 
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apt to go backward for its inspirations, a fashionable mania will scarcely 
Justify the re-opening of a system of insults to medical students which 
belongs to a bygone age. Such insults, however, pass away-unnoticed 
by our students, who, whilst professing no greater perfection than. other 
young men of equal position in life, yet have a knowledge of the true 
state of affairs which belies their accuser ; and Miss Lonsdale should, when 
she wishes to wound, always take care that she does not enlist the con- 
science of her victim on his own side. Thus would she reach a more 
effectual refinement of cruelty ; and it seems necessary that some refined 
and intelligent women should be.informed that there are varisties of 
refinement and intelligence, not all.equally sure to produce good effects 
on those around. For though a right refinement constitutes the good- 
ness of tho “better classes,” yet it is the rightness rather than the 
mere refinement that constitutes the goodness in which they are truly 
better’ And such a right refinement is before all things unobtrusive, 
and is the natural opposite of the sensational thing that loves pro- 
mincnce and recognition. The good refinement is not the sort you 
pride yourself in and force upon others. True goodness is‘ a thing 
ascribed to others rather than felt inside, since the days of the Pharisee, 
and Publican. : d ; 
And with reference to the medical staff of the hospital, I need 
scarcely say that the physicians and surgeons at Guy’s do not desire 
to be surrounded by female characters of such bad repute that the doctors’ 
evil deeds within the hospital shall not be credited when spoken of 
` abroad by foul women—such is Misa Lonsdale’s astounding assertion! 
On the contrary; not only have we always had ladies as sisters at Guy’s, 
and women of good repute as nurses, but the medical officers gladly 4 
hail any superiority that their female helpers show. “Only they must 
keep their eyes open to the risks of seeing a great and free institution 
“fall under the domination of any religious organisation, with “which - 
risk Miss Lonsdale’s expression, sisters in the proper sense of the term, 
has a notable connection. But the relations of religious organisation 
to public opinion will have to ¥ery much change before a charity which, 
like’Guy’s Hospital, is the common property of the sick of every deno- 
mination, can be made by any authority the exercising ground for sisters S 
in the proper sense of the term, or indeed for any othor embodiment 
of religious exclusiveness and intolerance. And the ‘medical officers 
of tho hospital who resist, and will resist, a movement set on foot 
with such a purpose, are in no fear through the terrible threat em- 
bodied in Miss Lonsdale’s elegant prophecy that we shall be “ swamped.”- 
Only we hope the attempt will not be made with a deluge of lady 
pupils, forcing upon us an unwelcome variety of the influence of refined 
and intelligent women. 
5 W. Moxon. 


WHAT CAN A LIBERAL GOVERNMENT 
DO FOR TURKEY? 


. 


T is no part of my work to discuss English politics, but the advent 
of a new Government has given rise to high hopes in Turkey 
which merit careful consideration on the part of the English people. 
The Turks never liked Lord Derby; they detested Lord Salisbury; but 
they have never ceased to trust the Earl of Beaconsfield as one who would 
never desert them. He has fallen, and in his place: has come the party 
which, in the eyes of the Turks, is personified by Mr. Gladstone, whose 
very name is a terror tothem. They anticipate a new, vigorous policy 
of coercion. The Christian nationalities, who have never ceased to 
regard Lord Beaconsfield as the chief cause of all their misfortunes and 
disappointments during the last five years, now believe that the time ef 


their redemption is at hand. But the Liberal Government will be no . 


more inclined to build castles in cloudland than the Conservatives, and 
they must deal with practical facts as they find them. They must do 
what they can rather than, what they” would. They must take into 
consideration not only the condition of Turkey, but the interests of 

England and the wishes of other European Powers. I propose to discuss 
that part of the problem which relates to Turkey, alluding only inci- 
dentally to the other factors, yoieh belong to Sogish rather than 
Eastern politios. 

It may be well to dispose at once of the dreams ad the people of 
Asiatic Turkey. They hope that the Sultan may be deposed, and Asia 
Minor at least come under English rulo. The great majority of the 
inhabitants would welcome this change, and neither Turks nor Christians 
would offer any serious resistance fo an English ofcupation. It would, 
no doubt, be the best possible solution of the Eastern question for Asia 
Minor itsclf. No ono in England can realize what an unspeakable 
blessing it would be- to starving millions. But it would involve the 
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permanent annexation of the country to the British Empire. It would ` 
take a hundred. years of British rule to raise up anything like a homo- 
geneous population fitted for independent self-government. There is no 
race in Asia Minor which could be trained in a few years to rule the 
other races successfully. The Armenians are too small a minority. 
The Greeks number only half as many as the Armenians, The true. 
Osmenlis are not’numerous except in two or three provinces. There 
are Kurds, Circassians, Kizslebashes, Turkomans, descendants of the 
Seljuks and of the older nations who formerly inhabited Asia Mifor ; 
and there is little affinity between them. They have been accustomed 
for centuries to be ruled from Constantinople, and they would submit 
to England or any strong Government; but to overthrow the Sultan’ 
and leave Asia Minor to itself would be to give it over to destruction. 
As there is no probability that the Liberal Government can ‘think of 
undertaking the conquest of Asia Minor, it must be taken for granted 
that it will continue under the rule of the Sultan, or at least of 
Constantinople. 

We may also -dispose of the Arab portion of Asiatic Turkey-in a 
preliminary note—but in a very different way. The Arabs detest and 

despise the Turks. They are ripe for rebellion, and have been for: 
~ many years. They only want a leader, and an opportunity. There’is 
now a great conspiracy extending from Mecca to Diarbekir which may 
break out into open rebellion any day, and when it comes it will-not 
-be easily suppressed. Mithad Pasha at Damascus is understood to 
favour the independence of Syria, and there is good reason to believe 
that the late Conservative Government encouraged this movement. 
There seems to be no good reason why a Liberal Government should 
` oppose it, although it might do something to postpone it by securing» 
to Syria an autonomous government under the Sultan. It might be’ 
still better to annex it to Egypt, but the fate of this part of Asiatic 
Turkey really depends upon European interests, with which we have 
but little to do at Constantinople; and upon which I could not hope. to 
throw much light. The same thing may pe said of the Greek question. 
It is plain that the Congress of Berlin never intended to give any 
additional territory to Greece. If it had, it would have been as easy 
to fix the limits of it as it was to decide upon the boyndaries of Eastern 
Roumelia—much easier, in fact. Art. 24 of the Treaty was simply a 
means of escapesfrom a question: onewhich there could be no agreement. 
If such an agreement between the Powers is possible now, Greece will 
gain the territory which she ought-to have had fifty years ago ; but it 
is a European and not a Turkish question, and has nothing to do with 
good or bad government at Constantinople. It interests Austria and’ 
‘Italy, and involves to some extent the fate of Albania, which is already 
practically independent of the Sultan. No one in Constantinople had 
much faith im the Technical Commission proposed by the English. 
Government, because it was believed that England was too closely allied 
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with Austria to do anything to thwart her plans; but both Greeks and 
Turks expect decisive action of some kind on the part of the new Govern- 
ment. Ihave no personal knowledge of the territory claimed by Greece, 
but I am assured by a Scotch friend, who knows it well, that there is no 
question in regard to the justice of the claim upon Janina, as a 
thoroughly Greek city, although he says that the Greeks have used 
very unwise means there for many years to Hellenize the Albanians. 

The Montenegrin question, at the moment of my writing, appears to 
have been settled; but as I am not a prophet, I cannot expreas any 
opinion as to how it will appear when this article is published. 

The pressing question is the one of the general reform of the Empire. 

The Berlin Treaty and the Cyprus Convention provided for this. 
But the Conservative Government utterly failed to secure any reform 
or eyen to check the downward course of the Empire. Sir Henry 
Layard himself does not hesitate to acknowledge that the state of the 
country is far worse to-day than it was two years ago, in spite of all his 
efforts. Can the Liberal Government do better? Let us consider the 
difficulties which it has to overcome. 

The very first difficulty is that it must act at once, or it will be too 
late. The state of the country admits of no delay. Albania is prac- 
tically independent; the Turkish troops have been disarmed in many 
places, and Mouktar Pacha was shut up for months in Prenesa. He is 
now in Monastir waiting reinforcements from Constantinople. Mace- 
donia is in a state of anarchy, overrun by brigands and disturbed by 
outbreaks. The wild mountaineers of the Rhodope recognise no govern- 
ment. In Asia Minor famine is desolating the whole country, and is 
likely to become more general and severe during the summer. Almost 
within sight of Constantinople, just beyond Nicomedia, 40,000 Circas- 
sians are exterminating the population, and anarchy prevails almost 
everywhere; Syria and Mesopotamia are preparing for rebellion, and 
there are dangerous conspiracies in Constantinople itself. The Govern- 
ment here is at a dead lock, without mopey, or power to do anything 
but extort money from the people. Something must be done at once, 
or such misery and distress will come upon the country as will make it 
impossible to maintain the existence of the Empire. Two years of 
priceless value have been lost in impotent remonstrances and in giving 
advice which was sometimes good and sometimes bad, but always ignored. 
The famine in Asia Minor is chiéHy due to this delaf. The time’for 
action cdme long ago, and it may be too late even if the new Government 
does not lose a day in deciding what is to be done. 

The next difficulty, and perhaps the greatest of all, which will meet 
any attempt to reform Turkey is the Sultan himself. This difficulty 
arises partly from the character of the present Sultan and partly from 
circumstances beyond his control, connected with the position which he 
has inherited. Abd-ul-Hamid is neither a fool nor a knave. He has far 
more than ordinary cleverness in political intrigue,—more, probably, than 
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any of his Ministers,—and he honestly desires to save and strengthen his 
Empire. He has more faith in his own honesty and ability than in 
those of any of the Pachas, and he has undertaken to concentrate the 
whole government in his own hands. Shut up in the palace of Yildiz, 
surrounded by troops and cannon, consulting with astrologers, eunuchs, 
and palace favourites, he suffers nothing to be done except by himself, 
and he will. never yield any part of his power to anything but force. A 
fanatical Mussulman, he has secured the approval of the Ulema to this 
system of: government, and has abolished the office of Grand Visier on 
the strength of their decision that the Caliph of Islam can delegate no 
part of his authority to anyone. He is far more absolute than the Czar 
himself, and, unlike him, seeks counsel from ignorant favourites rather 
than from statesmen. His environment is still more unfortunate than 
his character. « There can be no real reform in Turkey which does not 
begin with the palace. ‘This is the centre of corruption and extrava- 
gance—this is the bottomless gulf which swallows up the revenues of 
the Empire and admits of no control. It has come to be-an accepted 
fact, that the dignity of the Caliph requires him to surround himself 
with an almost countless host of women, slaves, and retainers of every 
description. His household is numbered by thousands, and these have 
other thousands dependent upon them. In this Empire of the palace 
backshish has oiways reigned supreme, and the concentration of the 
government in the hands of the Sultan has given it tenfold more power: 
than ever before. When Hamid came to the throne it was with the 
reputation of having always lived within his income, but he could not 
resist the influence of the palace, and he has become as extravagant as 
Abd-ul-Aziz. This question of reforming the palace is bound up with 
that of slavery, of polygamy, and of Mohammedan customs, and it is 
thus hedged round with difficulties. It is a Gordian knot, which 
may be cut, but can never be-untied. It has been the palace which 
has thwarted every attempt of Beaconsfield and Layard to improve the 
condition of the country. It is the palace which is eating the food of 
the starving millions of Asia Minor. It ig the palace which has wasted 
the millions poured into the Treasury by foreign bondholders, and the 
palace will never listen to any argument which is not supported by 
cannon in sight of the city. k 

The third difficulty which will meet the Liberal Government will be 
the empty Treagury. Turkey is not simply bankrupt. It will not be 
the difficulty of meeting the claims of the bondholders which will inter- , 
fere with the work of reform, for this will not be attempted. It will 
not be the question of the floating debt. This, too, must wait. But 
far worse than this, there is no money in the country to pay the 
ordinary expenses of the Government, much less to reorganize it. At 
the close of the war the currency of the country was caimé (paper), 
copper, and mettaligue (a debased coin of silver and copper), with a small 
amount of gold and silver. First the caimé was repudiated, then the 
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cépper, and now the mettu/igue has been reduced to half its nominal 
value by a decree of the Sultan. Commerce has almost come to an end, 
and the wealth of the people, so far as it was in money, has been almost 
annihilated. Circassians, Kurds, and brigands, who pay no taxes, havc 
destroyed all confidence and an immense amount of property. Of the 
million of men who were drafted into the army, not moro than one in 
three has returned to cultivato his fields and support his family. Drought 
last summer and frost this winter, have reduced the people everywhere 
to actual starvation. Under the most favourable circumstances they 
could never have paid the enormous taxes imposed upon them this year. 
In the present state of famine and anarchy it will be impossible to 
collect one-half of these taxes, and the Government service is not in a 
position to live any longer, as it has lived for five years, on the plunder 
of the people, supplemented by occasional payments of salary. For 
months past the Government has beon elaborating a budget. After all 
possible reductions, it demands .€17,000,000 for the expenses of the 
present year, and it estimates the revenue at £16,000,000, but there is 
no reason to believe that the revenue would come up to 18,000,000, if 
the people were in a condition to pay their taxes. This was the estimate 
of the Government itself a few months ago. The financial position of 
the Government is simply hopeless. Whoever undcrtakes the work of 
reform must advance the money necessary to carry it out, until the 
expenses of the Government can be reduced by disbanding the army, 
eclling the fleet, and abolishing the palaco, or, at least, reducing these 
expenses to a reasonable sum. 

The fourth difficulty to be met will be the want of men capable of 
governing the country. Thore is not a single Pacha, Turk or Christian, 
in Constantinople, who commands the confidence of natives or foreigners. 
Thero is not a man in Turkey whom Sir Henry Layard would dare to 
recomnicnd to the Sultan as an honest statesman, capable of directing 
the Government. Hce has said that the Sultan himself, incompetent as 
he ia, is tho best of them all. Fuad and Aali Pachas aro often spokon 
of as the last of Turkish statesmen. It %s quite true that there have 
been none since their day, but these were the men who contracted the 
foreigu debt, and encouraged bd-ul-Asis in all his wasteful extrava- 
gance. They were not statesmen. Their only policy was to live from 
day to day, and trust the future to Kismet. They were astute politicians, 
nothing more. There are degrees eof honcsty and degrees of capacity 
among the Pachas of to-day, but there are no statesmen. Some of 
them can talk well, none better than Mithad Pacha; some of them aro 
honest, none more honest than Achmet Vefik Pacha; but when it 
comcs to action, their one idea of government seems to be to maintain 
the power of Islam, or perish in the attempt. To-resist foreign inter- 
ference and secure the personal favour of the Caliph are the most 
important means to this end. Each Pacha has his own court, in 
imitation of the Sultan, and his own band of retainers, and each one 
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seeks his own personal advancement, and the overthrow of his rivals 
This is Turkish stateamanship, and the few Christian Pachas have been 
brought up in the same school, as the protégés or tools of certain | 
influential Turks. The Ulema, who are the one powerful and thoroughly 
organized body in Turkey, have the same idea of the State as subordinate 
to the Faith, and use all their vast influence ‘against reform. ‘There is 
no lack of material among Turks or Christiane for the formation of good 
civil officers, even of the highest rank, but they need to be trained in a 
new school under the influence of different ideas of government, or, at 
least, they need to be inspired by a new spirit. No amount of argu- 
ment can induce these men to unite to save the empire, or fit them to 
do itif they would. The Empire cannot be saved without their aid, but 
there must be some power above them to direct them. 

A fifth difficulty may be mentioned, although it has been E 
rather than forgotten by the English press, and does not appear so 
great a difficulty to those who live in Turkey as to those who have had 
no practical experience of it. I refer to the confticting aspirations and 
animosities of different races and creeds.’ These exist and exert a 
powerful influence over the people. They will always be a source of 
trouble and weakness, but their disturbing influence is not so great as 
might be imagined. Under a secularized and decentralized Turkish 
Government there need be no serious fear of conflictsin Asia Minor, for 
there is very little inclination on the part of any of these religions to 
propagate their faith. They are satisfied with freedom and protection. 
There is far more danger from this source in European Turkey, where 
the Greeks have carried on a national propaganda for many years, and ` 
where Greece and Bulgaria are now both struggling for the: supremacy 
in Macedonia. Mohammedan fanaticism has never oppressed the 
Christians of Asia Minor as it did those of European Turkey, and there 
is no reason why Christians and Turks should not learn to live together 
in peace under an impartial government. It is true that every effort 
has. been made within the past two years to rouse the fanaticism of the 
Turks, but, so far as I can judge, little has been accomplished outside 
the palace. Far more is to be apprehendtd from ‘the present state of 
anarchy and misery than from any conceivable change in the form of 
government. 

Such are the difficulties which stand in the way of any attempts on 
the part of the Jjiberal Government o reform Turkey. They reem td 
me insuperable, dxcept under certain conditions. The first of these is 
an agreement and concerted: action on the part of the great Powers. 
England can do nothing atone, without the full consent and approval of 
the other Powers. It is a notorious fact in Constantinople that the 
French ambassador has used all his influence: since the war to thwart 
Sir Henry Layard in everything that he has undertaken, in every effort 
for reform, and in every private English enterprise. Russia has acted 
more quietly, but exerted her influence with a view to conciliate the 
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Turks, and at the same time weaken the Empire. The other Powers 
have pursued their own ends. If this is to continue, no reform is 
possible, and the speedy destruction of the Empire is inevitable. Europo 
must agree as to what must be done, and how it shall be done. England 
can destroy the Turkish Empire without any aid from Europe, but she 
_ cannot save it from self-destruction by reforming it without acting in 
concert with others. It will be for those who have now assumed the 
reins of government'to ascertain whether any such concert is practicable, 
or whether Europe is ready for a final division of Turkey. The second 
-essential condition is a readiness on the part of Europe to use force ' 
without delay, if necessary, to secure the consent of the Sultan to the 
reforms proposed. Force will not be resisted, but advice without force 
will accomplish no more than was accomplished at the time of the Con- 
ference of Constantinople, when Lord Beaconsfield sent Lord Salisbury 
on what every thild in Constantinople knew to be a fool’s errand. The 
third essential condition is the willingness of England to advance, or in . 
some way provide Turkey with, the money necessary to inaugurate her 
reforms, the money and the reforms being, of course, under European 
control. Without money nothing can be done, and there is no money 
to be found in Turkey for this work. Under these conditions, if the 
Empire holds together long enough to arrange them, it would be prac- 
ticable to overcome all existing difficulties, to secure the consent of the 
Sultan, to limit the influence and the expenditure of the palace, to em- 
ploy distinguished Europeans to control the finances and inadgurate 
the reforms, and to conciliate the claims of different nationalities. 
Despairing millions of men, women, and children, dying of hunger, 
hopeless in the midst of anarchy, Christians and Turks alike, especially 
in Asia Minor and Macedonia, appeal to England to make this effort. 
This is not fancy or metaphor. It is simple truth. If any one doubts 
it, let him hear the stories of the English consuls who are travellifig 
now in Asia Minor, or of the American missionaries who live there, or 
even let him live himself among the people of Constantinople. It is 
heartrending. The Treaty of Berlin‘andethe Cyprus Treaty bind England 
to listen to this appeal. If is no mere question of Christian and Turk. 
` lt is one of humanity. It seems to me to be also a question of the 
interests of England. It is better to act now than to wait until Turkey 
goes to pieces, and then fight over the fragments. Á 

If the.new Government is wijling to undertake this task, if it can 
secure the united action of Europe, what are the special ends to be 
attained? One great reason why the Conservative Government failed 
was that they contented themselves with demanding simple administra- 
tive reforms, which were impracticable without more radical changes, and 
which excited but little interest among the people. They were very 
good as far as they went, but did not touch the root of the evil, and were 
not of importance enough to warrant the use of force to secure their 
execution. They also appear to have adopted the old Socratic doctrine 
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that virtue can be taught,. and that no man does wrong intentionally? 
‘They devoted themselves to preaching to the Turks, and instructing them 
as to their true interests. It is to be hoped that the Liberal Govern- 
ment has advanced as far as Aristotle, and believes that a man can only . 
become virtuous by doing virtuous acta. Radical measures arethe only 
ones that can save this Empire and its wretched inhabitants. The 
objects to be accomplished may be expressed in general terms by two 
words, secularization and decentralization. The first steps to be taken 
are the appointment of a European Commission to secure the fall execu- 
tion of the Treaty of Berlin and control the finances, and the summoning 
of a new Turkish Parliament, fairly representing all nationalities, to carry 
out the principle of secularization and decentralization. 
. The Commission is unhappily a necessity, although in itself unde- 

sirable. It will not please the Turks, but they may be made to see that 
it is itself a pledge of the determination of Europe to maintain the 
Turkish Empire, for no such device is necessary to overthrow it. It 
will not be- permanent, although it will probably take from five to ten 
years to bring order out of the chaos of Turkish finance, and bring 
about an equilibrium between a greatly reduced expenditare, and such 
‘taxation as the country can bear. Its powers should be carefully 
defined, but not necessarily limited to strictly financial affairs. It might . 
also superintend the application of the principle of decentralization and 
local self-government to be decreed by the Parliament ; perhaps also the 
appointment of the European officers who will be needed tò organise 
the gendarmerie, as well as those who will be needed in other depatt- 
ments. It is not to be denied that such a Commission must at the 
outset assume a practical control of the Government, nor that such a 
control exercised by a Commission composed of men of different countries 
involves many difficulties; but if the authority of the Sultan is fully 
recdgnized, and all acts are done in his name, especially if a Parliament, ' 
with a responsible Ministry, can be trained to work with the Commission 
and gradually relieve it of its duties, it cannot be denied that this plan 
involves less difficulties than anysother. A Parliament without a-Com- . 
mission, means simply control to be exercised*by the ambassadors, which 
ws the most impracticable plan that could be devised. The ambassadors 
at Constantinople can never work together harmoniously. They never 
have done go, and never will. Each one makes it his chiéfend to thwart 
the others-and build up his own influegce, but a Commission could be 
formed which would feel that it was working for Turkey and not for 
some one European power. $ ` 

The organization of a Tuskish Parliament is a sine gud non, It is 

perhaps fortunate that it does not exist now, for at the outset it may ' 
be easier to deal with one man rather than with many ; but if the Turkish 
Government is to be maintained, it is essential to establish at Constan- 
tinople’a respdnsible Government, which shall represent the whole country. 
I am not of those who look upon Pariiaments and Constitutions as 
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panaceas for all the woes of humanity. The Government will nover 
be better than the people, whether it be constitutional or despotic, and a 
wise despotism- may sometimes be better for a nation than a foolish 
Parliament. But there is no such. alternative in Turkey, and Mithad 
Pacha’s Parliament astonished and disappointed every one—its founder 
quite as much as every one else. It was unexpectedly independent, and 
possessed a knowledge of the real wants of the country which might 
have been of the greatest value to an honest Ministry. It is needed 
now not only for this purpose but also as a nursery, in which men, new 
men, may be trained to rule the country on new principles. It is 
needed also to replace the present absolute despotism of the Sultan, and 
to give the people confidence in the future. The Constitution of 
Mithad Pacha, which he shook in the face of the Conference, and which 
was devised to humbug Europe and prevent intervention, may be taken 
as a starting-point to be modified by the Parliament itself. 

It remains for me to oxplain briefly what I mean by secularization 
and decentralization. These words applied to Turkey are revolutionary, 
both of them. By secularization I mean the transformation of the 
Government from a religious despotism under a Caliph to a civil govern- 
ment under a Sultan or a Padishah. This involves the exclusion of 
the Ulema from all civic offices; the substitution of a civil code for the 
Sheraat in all cases except those relating exclusively to the Mohammedan 
religion; the abolition of all special privileges granted to Mohammedans 
or Christians, or, as the Constitution says, “equal rights and equal dutics 
for all.” This secularization has been so often promised, that it is 
difficult to comprehend this’ unquestionable fact that no Mohammedan 
in Turkey has ever dreamed of granting it. Patriotism in the mind of 
a Turk means devotion to Islam, and has no other conceivable significa- 
tion. He has never understood “ equal rights and equal duties” to 
mean anything more for Christiana than simple toleration. To think 
that a Christian can be equal in any sense to a Mohammedan he must 
ceasc to be a Mohammedan himself. As the Sultan is a fanatical 
Musulman, he will naturally look upon Secularization as an absurdity, 
and will resist it as far as he? can without losing his throne. In this 
he will be supported by the whole body of the Ulema, whose immense 
revenues are based upon the religious constitution of the Empire, and 
who will loso far more by the change than he. The great mass of the 
Moslem population will have mora or less sympathy grith the Sultan, 
but will gladly welcome any change which gives them bread to eat. 
The Christian Patriarchs will regret the loss of some of their power and 
privileges, but the people will accept the boom with joy. It is needless 
to add that the Sultan will accept this- principle of secularization when 
he sees the European fleet in the Bosphorus, and not before. i 

By decentralization I mean not only the substitution of a Parliament 
and a responsible Ministry for Palace-rule but the institution of local 
self-government throughout the Empire. Even Aali Pacha saw the 
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necessity of this, and in a partial and feeble way undertook to re: 
organise the Empire on this plan, but his attempt failed, and the last 
- trace of it has now disappeared. It is not necessary to enter into 
details on this subject, because the principle was fully discussed and 
plans were elaborated hy the Conference of Constantinople. The Con- 
gress of Berlin fully approved of this principle, and directed its applica- 
tion to Armenia (by inference at least), Crete, and the whole of 
European Turkey. Nothing but this can ‘meet the wants of the 
, Christians of Asia Minor and the Arab population of the South. As 
the Congress of Berlin adopted this principle as a matter of course, 
while nothing was said of secularization, it was probably supposed that 
it could be easily applied—while in fact the Sultan is quite as much 
opposed to this as to the other, and would probably be supported in his 
opposition by the Ulema. Nothing need be said here of a gendarmerie, 
of a reorganization of the judicial system and of taxation, for these 
have been fully discussed by Lord Salisbury, and it is evident to all the 
world that this work must be done under European supervision. The 
subjection and permanent settlement of the Circassians, Kurds, &., is 
an equally obvious necessity. - 

It has probably struck the reader long before reaching this point, 
that if I wish to persuade the Liberal Government to reform Turkey, I 
have made a fatal mistake in presenting such a catalogue of difficulties 
to be overcome, and so vast a scheme of reform to be undertaken. I 
may be reminded that it is un-English to make changes on so grand a 
ecale, that it is far better and more natural to encourage a gradual de- 
velopment of liberty and good government. The Evolutionists may ` 
protest that it is a violation of the fundamental principles of Nature. 
As to the difficulties in the way of all reform, I have not invented them. 
They exist, and it was my duty to state them plainly. As to the con- 
ditions necessary for any successful intervention, Lord Hartington 
has recognized the justice of at least two of them, and if he had 
lived in Turkey he would have felt that the other, the readiness to 
. advance money, was quite as esential as these. There are great edifi- 
culties to be met, which can be overcome only by coercion and pecuniary 
aid from united Europe.. So far I have no fear of contradiction. Other 
plans have been tried, and have failed too often for wise men to try them 
again. The reforms which I have asserted to be cesential involve: a 
European Commigsion, which has alresdy been proposed; the summoning 
of a Parliament, which is favoured by almost every European corre- 
spondent here, and by Sir Henry Layard s the decentralization of the 
Government, which was declared necessary by the Conference of Con- 
atantinople and the Congress of Berlin; the administrative reforms pro- 
posed by Lord Salisbury and the soculerixation of Government-; “the 
equal rights and equal duties ” decreed in the Constitution granted by 
Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid himself. I admit that other parts of the Consti- 
tution contradicted this, and that there was no intention of granting 
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equal rights to Christians. I admit that the secularization of the 
Government may be separated from the other reforms and postponed to 
a future time, but I can see nothing to be gained by the further postpone- 
ment of what was contemplated by England at the close of the Crimean 
War, and promised in the Hatt-i-houmayoum, for nothing short of 
this will regenerate the Turkish Government or satisfy the Christian 
population. 

Something must be done, done quickly, and done by force threatened 
if not employed, and under these circumstances it will be no more dif- 
ficult to secure, once for all, the secularisation of the Government 
than to carry out the rest of the programme by itself. It will prove 
as great a blessing to the Turks as to the Christians. Let them once 
understand that they must come into competition with the Christians 
and can retain their offices only by their superior abilities, instead of 
by virtue of their religion, and they will have a motive for effort which 
is now altogether wanting. But I have been asked, Why do anything? 
Is it not better to let the Turkish Empire go to destruction ? If England 
is ready to annex Asia Minor, or ready to see it annexed to Russia; if 
she is ready to give up European Turkey to Austria, or allow her to fight 
- with Russia for it; if she is ready to contest Syria and Egypt with France, 
or agree to divide them with her, then she is ready to leave Turkey to 
her fate. But, if I understand English policy, there is very little probe- 
bility of either party’s accepting this programme, although Lord Beacons- 
field has been suspected of entertaining it. As to Asia Minor, there is no 
possible escape from this dilemma, and every day that intervention is 
` postponed will add to the difficulty of the situation, will diminish the 
dying population, increase the prevailing anarchy, and consume the 
wasting wealth of the country. It is in the interest of no one na- 
tionality but of all,—it is in the interest of the Sultan himself, that I 
plead for this intervention; but I believe that it is for the interest "of 
England and of all Europe to maintain a reformed Turkish Empire. And 
I believe that no hesitating policy, no half measures, will be of any avail. . 
This is a time when it is safer as well*as better to do much than to do 
little. No one need fear for the principle of Evolution, or that Turkey 
will be reformed too rapidly. It will be a slow and tedious process e 
after Europe has done her: utmost. It will be the’ work of years to 
restore peace, order, and such a degres of prosperity as will enable the 
people to pay the ordinary expepses of a peaceful gnd well-organized 
Government. It will take a generation to fairly start the work of the 
moral ànd intellectual elevation of the masses of the people. It may 
take a generation to teach the people the meaning of those tyo words— 
secularization and decentralisation. Intervention will secure an immediate 
change in the theory of the Turkish Government It will restore hope 
and confidence to the people, but the active execution of the new theory 
must proceed slowly, and it is better that it should. 

No doubt the Liberal Government will shrink from this difficult and 
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wearisome responsibility, but England has shrank from it too long 
already. It is a work which ought to have been completed at the close 
of the Crimean War, which was complicated throtghout the long years up 
to 1876, during which timo England upheld Turkey without attempting 
to reform the Government, and it has been still more complicated by 
the long series of mistakes made by the late Government, especially 
by the loss of those two golden opportunities—the Conference of Con- 

_ stantinople and the Congress of Berlin. A serions threat of coercion 
at either of these times would have settled everything and saved Turkey 
from untold misery. It is more difficult now,.but this is probably the 
last chance, and it should not be the fault of England if Europe fails 
to improve it. If the other Powers refuse to unite in this work, 

e nothing will remain for England to do but to make the best terms she 
can with Russia and France for a division of the Empire. What these 
three Powers agree to can be done, and there is’ no reason why the 
plan of division-should not be made satisfactory to Germany and Italy. 
Austria will oppose any possible settlement. But why should not the 
great Powers agree toa united intervention, which will be exactly in the 
line of the Andrassy Note, the Berlin Memorandum, the Conference of | 
Constantinople, and the Berlin Treaty, and only one step in advance of 
the latter? - 

I have said nothing of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, partly be- 
cause the principles I have advocated have already been applied to 
these provinces more fully then they will be to other parts of Turkey, 
and partly because the policy ofa Liberal Government in regard to them’ 
is already clear and simple. They need sympathy and.advice. If they 
have the first they will gladly accept the second. . They havo looked 
upon the Conservative Government as their most bitter and dangerous 
enemy. Sir Henry Layard and Consul Mitchell have done their beat 
to ‘Impress this fact upon them. - They will now be made to understand 
that England has no desire to see Turkey occupy the Balkans or regain 
her hold upon Eastern Roumelia, that she only desires to see justice 
fairly and honestly dealt out to fll nationalities, to see the people pros- 

e. perous and happy, devoting themselves to the moral and intellectual 
edevelopment of all classes, the Governments administered wisely and 
impartially for the exclusive advantage of the people. The Liberal 
Government will have patience with these provinces, and appreciate all 
the difficulties under which they labous, arising from their inexperience, 
from the open and bitter hostility of the Greeks to everything Bulgarian, 
and from the-animosities of the war; but it will condemn, as strongly 
as the late Government, every act of brutality and injustice upon whom- 
soever committed, and under whatever provocation. This is exactly 
what the ‘Bulgarians expect, and they look with new hope'to the future,- 
rejoicing more heartily than any other nation in the triamph of the 
Liberal party. 


“AN EASTERN STATESMAN. 


THE PUBLIC LETTERS OF JOHN 
RUSKIN, D.C.L. 


“I never crois a lelier in my Life, which ell the werid © 
are not welcome io rect, they will.”"—Fors 
a Cjarigera, Letter 30, 1875, p. 3 


MONG the various peculiarities which will distinguish the learning 
and mark the literature of the latter half of the present century, 
are two, apparently contrary, but of which one is in reality the effect of 
the other. These two are, first, a love of completeness, savouring 
strongly of an antiquarian and somewhat of a pedantic spirit; and 
secondly, an attempt to put into small compass the results of the 
collected knowledge which the first characteristic implies. For whilst 
some are eager to learn—no matter how long the study—everything 
that can be known on any given subject or of any given man, there are 
others who desire to know not this “ everything,” but the main features 
of it, with as little trouble as possible. Thus we are frequently pre- 
sented with works of which the chief marvel is the research they 
evince and the detail they contain, and at the same-time we find a 
number of short biographies, in which the lives of great authors, for 
example, arc passed before us in quick review, and we are every year 
possessed of a larger stock df so-called “primers” in which not only the æ 
“prime” principles, but the ultimate results of the pursuit of almost e 
every branch of knowledge are set forth with a conciseness as startling 
as it is novel. ‘To take special instances of either extreme, we see, on 
the one hand, the establishmeyt of societies devoigd to the study of 
“ Shakspere ” and Chaucer, of ancient Ballads and Early English Texts, 
which appeal in the nature of much of their work to a distinctly biblio- 
graphical tasto; and on the other hand wéemeet with series after series 
of “History” “ Science” and “ Language” primers, or of biographies of 
“ English Men of Letters ” and “ The Great Artists, ”the direct design of 
which is to afford a great deal of information in a very little time. It 
has but lately been proposed to edit in a succession of folio volumes n 
collection of cvery fact in any way relating to the life of the mighty 
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dramatist, about whom scarcely anything but his greatneas is known; 
and it is not so long ago since the writer whose name heads this paper 
declared this age to be one in which it was the pestilent and ' passionate 
desire of the multitude to get the knowledge it has cost a man half 
his life to gather sweetened and kneaded into tiny pills, which swallow- 
ing, they might be straightway wise. 

The two extremes are, indeed, closely connected. It is natural that in 
the presence of accumulated knowledge, and in the absence of much leisure, 


- there should be many who lack the time, but are not without a wish to 


learn, and it is to suit the limited opportunities of these that the second 
class of book which I have mentioned is rightly meant. But the tendencies 
of both extremes are also capable of being turned to abuse, for Jast as the 


short biography or the shorter primer may be taken as a founderous road to . 


the appearance of learning, so, too, the love of completeness and deepened 
research may, if followed too far, only lead the student to a waste or a 
forbidden ground. He may, in his enthusiasm, bring to light things which_ 
were better forgotten, or which their authors at least would sooner the 
world forgot. 

I am, however, happy in the certainty that the writings with which 
the present Paper deals are well worth remembrance, and in the as- 


-surance that'their author is in no way anxious that they should remain’ 


unknown. When, some two years ago, I chanced to come ACTORS 
the work,* short as a primer, laborious as a dictionary, to which this 
Article owes in some degree its being, and in still greater measure the 
completeness of its materials, it became the pleasantest occupation of my 
leisure to collect for my own satisfaction the large number of Mr. Ruskin’s. 
letters which were either addressed by him in the first instance to the 
public journals, or which afterwards indirectly found their way there, 


. The importance of those letters; of which not even an imperfect col- 


lection has ever been published, was even greater than I had anticipated, 
and it has since seemed to me probable that there must be many who 
would be interested in some account of them, and certain that such an 
account would, as far as the letters themselyes were concerned, ungues- 
tionably and universally repay a more than casual glance. And I knew 
that Mr. Ruskin himself attached some value and interest to such of these 
letters as he remembered, not only by the willing permission he accorded 
to the publication of this paper, which was, however, written without his 
knowledge, but alẹ because even without such permission I had already 
indication of his approval, or at least of safety from the reverse, in the 
‘words of the extract from “ Fors Clavigera ” prefixed to this article, and 
in the terms of a letter addressed by him to the author of the “Biblio- 
graphy,” in which he expressed himself not only grateful for that “ very 
curious record,” but “especially glad to have note of the newspaper 
letters.” - : 

edd The Ribtiography of Ruskin,” by Richard Herne Shepherd. Now (1880) in its fourth 
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* To any one becoming acquainted with these letters, this gratitude in 
their author will not appear unnatural. By his “few readers and 
fewer disciples” (to take Mr. Ruskin’s underrated estimate of his own 
influence) they will, I know, be highly valued, and I cannot but feel 
assured that to the general public, too, they will seem worthy of real ` 
consideration. As evidence of the various subjects that have from time 
to time attracted the attention of their writer, as containing again and 
again brief and clear statements of views expressed at greater length in 
his published works, as here and there presenting personal traits not elsc- 
where to be found, as exemplifying the permanence of his main 
opinions and a gradual change of style, as illustrative of his powers 
of debate and of retort, now in the even flow of“ Modern Painters,” 
now in the shorter and sharper manner of some parts of “ Fors,” these 
letters, written during a period of nearly forty years, command atten- 
tion, and might well be rescued from their present position, scattered 
as they are through a hundred obscure pages, chiefly in the ponderous 
tomes of The Times and other organs of the daily press. 

For surely, if “ Selections from the Writings of John Ruskin” have 
ever enjoyed popularity, consisting as they do of such passages as 
could be most conveniently severed from the context in which alone 
they were intended to be read, a still greater popularity would be 
rightly accorded to these letters, which are in a sense selections— 
short passages on varied subjects—but written to be read alone, and 
in connection with no context but the events: or remarks which 
prompted them. - 

To claim—if it may be to command—for these letters some such 
public attention, and without delay to rescue parts of them, at any 
rate, from their present obscurity, is the object of this Paper. When I 
commenced the additional, but no less pleasurable, task of working upon 
the letters, copies of all of which I had at last procured, it occurred to 
me, as I read and re-read them, that they might be made a vehicle for 
introducing to the notice of my readers a fact which most would, of course, 
stigmatize as being no fact but a glarmg paradox—the consistency of 
their author. It seemed “that these letters, written at various times w 
over a period, a8 I have said, of nearly four decades, and treating ate 
considerable intervals of the same subjects, would provide strong proof 
that the paradox was really no paradox but a fact, if it could be shown 
that where they so treated they were consistent with gach other ; and still 
stronger proof if, by means of illustrations from the other writings of 
Mr. Ruskin, it could be demonstrated that they were also at one 
with the opinions expressed in his books. But as the task was 
attempted it grew, not so much in difficulty as m magnitude, beyond 
the limits of a short article, and I felt compelled reluctantly to 
relinquish so interesting an occupation, if I did not mean indefinitely 
to postpone giving some account of the letters themselves. 

The “ Bibliography: of Ruskin” contains references to no less than 
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ninety-nine printed letters, and to these must be added some few mote 
which have since its publication been either written or “ discovered.” 
A satisfactory classification of these letters is not an easy matter, 
partly because a single letter will sometimes deal with two distinct 
subjects, each of which falls under a different head, and partly because 
their chronological sequence, which is of interest in showing what is 
often only another word for inconsistency,—growth of mind,—must be 
altogether set aside if any attempt is made at topical arrangement. 
Such classification, however, as appears possible presents the following 
result Of over a hundred letters we find, of course, first, many 
devoted to subjects connected with Art and Artista; secondly, some 
few on Physical Science ; thirdly, a considerable section on Political and 
Domestic Economy ; and lastly, a large number dealing with miscella- 
neous subjects, of which not the least interesting are some half-dozen 
on Foreign Politics and War. These divisions themselves admit, as 
will appear, of being variously subdivided ; and I will now, without further 
preface, open my portfolio of copies, and deal with the letters as they ` 
lie there, arranged, in the first instance, for reasons of personal 
convenience. ot eats i 

l. Letters on Art and Artisis—The first letter is one’ addressed, in 
1848, to the editor of the Artists’ and Amateurs’ Magazine. It isa’ 
reply to the “ candid and earnest inquiries” of a correspondent who had 
professed herself puzzled by the contradictory opinions then expressed 
respecting the genius of Turner, and its aim is to confirm “an honest mind 
in the truth.” It begins with some comments on the art-criticiam of the 
day, and endorsing the assertion that “mere knowledge of pictures can- 
not qualify a man for the office of critic,” it charges the connoisseurs of 
the galleries with ignorance of nature; with knowing, indeed, “ where 
a picture Aas been retouched, but not where it ought to have been ;” 
with possessing, in fact, the “ knowledge which is useful to the picture- 
dealer, not that which is important to the artist.” Thus the director 
of the Galleries of Berlin, Dr. Waagen (in many ways an estimable 
critic), is generally recognised *as an authority upon the sea-pieces of 
Turner; and a man who has but just, and for the first time in his life, 
ventured “his invaluable person from Rotterdam to Greenwich, will 
walk up to’the work of him whose brow is hard with the spray of a 
hundred storms, and characterize it as ‘ wanting in truth of clouds and ` 
waves 1”? So much for the tribe of critics, and we pass to the im- 
portant question which the condemnation of them suggests—what 
is the value of the approval or disapproval of the public ?—an enquiry, 
the difficulty of answering which lies in the ambiguity of the word “public.” 
The “ public,” it is pointed out, are not “ everybody,” byt each work of 
art, of Hterature, or qf any other kind, has its owm “ public,” namely, 
“those who have knowledge of its subject, and are possessed of the 


* Soo '' Treasures of Art in Great Britain,” by G. F. Waagen. The particular’ picture 
of Turner so criticised by Dr. Waagen was that m the Bridgewater House ocallection. 
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faculties to which it is addressed.” And the test of its merits is the 
way in which it appeals to this public, and to this public only. Thus, 
continues the author of “ Modern Painters’”:— 

“With reference to a new edition of ‘Newton’s Principia, tho 
‘public’ means little more than the Royal Society. With reference to 
one of Wordsworth’s poems, it means all who have hearts. With refer- 
ence to one of Moore’s, all who have passions. With referetice to the 
works of Hogarth, it means those who have worldly knowledge—to 
the works of Giotto, those who have religious faith. Each work must 
be tested exclusively by the fiat of the particular public to whom it is 
addressed. We will listen to no comments on Newton from people who 
have no mathematical knowledge; to none on Wordsworth from those 
who have no hearts ; to none on Giotto from those who have no religion.” 

To whom, then, asks the letter, do the works of Turner appeal ? 
The reply is as follows :— 

“ To those only who have profound and disciplined acquaintance with 
Nature, ardent poetical feeling, and keen eye for colour (a faculty far 
more rare than an ear for music). They are deeply toned poems, intended 
for all who love poetry, but not for those who delight in mimickrios of 
wine-glasses and nutshells. They are deep treatises on natural pheno- 
mena, intended for those who are acquainted with such phenomena, but 
not for those who, like the painter Barry, are amazed at finding the 
realities of the Alps grander than the imaginations of Salvator, and 
assert that they saw the moon from the Mont Cenis four times as big 
as usual, ‘from being so much nearer to itl’* ind they are studied 
melodies of exquisite colour, intended for those who have perception of 
colour; not for those who fancy that all trees are Prussian green.” 

This is the public whose “unanimous plaudits” the great artist won 
in his own lifetime, and heard above the continued abuse which he steeled 
himself to scorn. Will that public, asks the letter, anticipating tHe 
pessiniism supposed to be peculiar to Mr. Ruskin’s later years—will that 
public increase, and that abuse be silenced, in an age of “steam and 
iron, luxury and selfishness :” an age in which “we grow more and more 
artificial day by day, and see*less and less worthiness in those pleasures 
which bring with them no morbid excitement, in that knowledge which 
affords no opportunity for display?’ Hardly; and then follows a 
statement of a second reason for the failure to appreciate Turner, which 
I will take leave to quote in unpargphrased completencas':— 

“ But there is one circumstance with respect to the works of Turner 
which yet further limits the number of their admirers. They are not 
prosaic statements of the phenomena of Natuge—they are statements of 
them under the influence of ardent feeling; they are, in a word, the 


* The amersment of the painter is underrated : pret ile belisre me much nearer 
heaven,upon Mount Ognis than I was before: .... zo high were we that the moon, which 
Ber Sie cgay ke oe Tan ee inai as usual, and 
much more distinctly marked than I ever aw it through some very telescopes.” — 
prie sagan Burke dated Turin, September 24, 1796. ‘‘Works of James Barry, 

” Yol. L p. 58. 
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most fervent and real poetry which the English nation is at present 
producing. Now, not only is this proverbially an age in which poetry 
is little cared for, but even with those who have most love of it and 
most need of it, it requires, especially if high and philosophical, an 
attuned, quiet, and exalted frame of mind for its enjoyment, and if 
dragged into the midst of the noisy interests of every-day life, may easily 
' be made ridiculous or offensive. What would be the effect of a passage of 
Milton recited in the middle of a pantomime? or of a dreamy stanza of 
' Shelley upon the Stock Exchange? Are we to judge of the nightingale by 
hearing it sing in broad daylight in Cheapside? For just such a , 
judgmerit do we form of Turner by standing before his pictures in the 
Royal Academy. It is a strange thing that the public never seem to 
‘ suspect that there may be poetry in painting, to meet. which some pre- 
paration of sympathy, some harmony of circumstance is required; and | 
that it is just as impossible to see half-a-dosen great pictures as to read 
half-a-dozen great poems all at the same time, if their tendencies or 
their tones of feeling be contrary or discordant.” 

In ‘illustration of this argument, Mr. Ruskin quotes in unbroken 
sequence six passages from the works of six different, poets, suggesting, 
by the prefix of a painter’s name to each quotation, some analogy, how- 
ever occasional and passing it may be, and incomplete, as of course it 
iss between the pictures and poems of Landseer and Burns, Martin and 

. Milton, Wilkie and (again) Burns, and between those of Eastlake and ` 
Byron, Stanfield and Campbell, Turner and Shelley.* The connexion 
between literature and art is, indeed, a subject to which these letters not 
unfrequently allude. .A National Gallery is not, we read later on in 
another letter, a place of show or of amusement, but first and foremost 
a great library of art; the possession of great pictures is not either by 
a nation or by an individual’to be looked upon as a ground of pride, 
but as an opportunity of instruction; and every noble picture is not a 
mere painted panel, but a manuscript book, of which only one copy 
existe, or ever can exist, and which chained in ancient fashion to the 
deek, nust be read and studied upon its shelf. i 
T must not dwell too long on a single letter, though this is one of the 
longest, and I proceed, therefore, to a briefer notice of the next before 
me (1848). It opens with a rarely deigned reply to a criticism of the 
just published first volume of “ Modern Painters ;” passes on to some 
notes on the merits of Gaspar Poussin and Salvator Rosa, and on the 
* ‘The following is the passage of Shelley (“ Prometheus Unbound,” Act il. #0, 1) to which 
the name of Turner is — 

f : “Tho point of one white star is quivering still, 

Deep in tho light of widening dawn, 
. - Of wind di mist the ake aaa 
Raflects it, now it fades : it again, 
As the waves fall, and as the n threads . 
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relation of the ideal to the true; and concludes, not unlike the previous 
letter, with a comparison between the reception given, not by “his 
public,” but by “the public” in the vulgar sense, to the works of 
Turner, and the enthusiastic appreciation once bestowed in former times 
on those of Cimabue.* l 

I cantiot do more than allude to Mr. Ruskin’s insistence here, as 
in “ Modern Painters,” on the fact that the ideal, so far from being 
opposed to or different from the true, is in reality the perfection 
of it. “The Apollo is not a false representation of man, but the most 
perfect representation of all that is constant and essential in man, free 
from the accidents and evils which corrupt the truth of his nature.” 
The ideal, in fact, is not outside Nature, but is “the utmost degree of 
beauty of which the species\is capable” (M. P., i. 27). “Nor was 
there ever yet one conception \of the human mind beautifal, but as it 
was based on truth, Wherever we leave Nature, we fall immeasurably 
beneath her.” I will close, therefore, my remarks on this letter by 
quoting its own conclusion :— ` 

“ Finally, sir, why must it be only ‘when he is gone from us’ that 
` the power of our greatest English landscape painter is to be acknow- 
ledged? It cannot, indeed, be fully understood until the current of 
years has swept away the minor lights which stand around it, and left 
it burning alone; but at least the scoff and the sneer might be lashed 
into silence, if those only did their duty by whom it is already perceived. . 
And let us not think that our unworthiness has no effect on the work 
of the master. I could be patient if I thought that no effect was 
wrought on his noble mind by the cry of the populace, but, scorn it as 
he may, and does, it is yet impossible for any human mind to hold on 
its course with the same energy and life, through the oppreasion of a 
perpetual hissing, as when it is cheered on by the quick sympathy of 
its fellow-men. . . . . Onoe, in ruder times, the work of a great painter 
was waited for through days at his door, and attended to its place of 
deposition by the enthusiasm of an hundred cities, and painting rose 
from that time, a rainbow upon the Sev@n Hills, and on the cypressed 
heights of Fiesole, guiding’ them and lighting them for ever, even in the 
stillness of their decay. How can we hope that England will ever win 
for herself such a crown, while the works of her highest intellects are 
set for the pointing of the finger and the sarcasm of the tongue, and the 
sole reward for the deep, earnest, boly labour of a devoted life is the 
weight of stene upon the trampled grave, where the vain and idle crowd 
will come to wonder how the brushes are mimicked in the marble above 
the dust of him who wielded them in vain?” e 

It may here be convenient to mention a set of letters dealing exclu- 
sively and in considerable detail with the extent and arrangement of the 
Turner Bequest. Turner died in 1851, and the true construction of 


~ The well-known ‘' Borgo Allegri’ aneodote may be found in Vasari or in almost any 
work on Italan art which attempts an account of the “ Father of Painting.” 
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his will, which, as Lord St. Leonards remarked, was the only think 
Turner could not draw, gave quite as.much difficulty as that of the great 
Lord Chancellor himself. Mr. Ruskin accordingly determined to resign 
his executorahip of Turner’s will ; but he did not therefore cease to take a 
deep interest in the property which was the subject of it, and especially in 
that whigh the artist had bequeathed to the English people. In 1856 
he made, through a letter in The Times, a public offer, which was readily 
accepted, to catalogue and arrange for the nation part of its new 
inheritance; and continuing to-watch with concern the care taken of 
the pictures we find him, in 1859, strongly opposed to the intended 
lighting of the Turner Gallery at Kensington by gas. This opposition 
he more recently (1876) repeated in a letter on Turner's drawings, in 
which he declared that, as far as those water-colours, at any rate, were 
concerned, they should none of them “ever be constantly exposed to 
light, or even to the air of a crowded metropolis, least of all to gaalight 
or its fames.” 

We shall, however, have a few words to say later on upon the pre- 
servation of pictures, when we come to some few letters in which Mr. 
Ruskin plana for us an ideal National Gallery, where every picture 
is always preserved and never restored. For the present I have to call 
attention to five letters, written in 1861, 1854, and 1858, upon the 
subject of “-Pre-Raphaelitism,” and which, besides containing descrip- 
-tions of two pictures, fully equal to anything Mr. Ruskin has ever 
written of the kind, are among quite the most noteworthy of such of 
these letters as treat of Art. Many of my readers will, no doubt, recall - 
for themselves better than I can recall to them the opening skirmishes 
of the Pre-Raphaelite controversy. The first volume of “Modern 
Painters ” was published in 1848; and startled the art-world by the 
novelty of its opinions even more than by the force of its language. 
The established pictures of Gaspar Poussin were declared “ full of the 
most degraded mannerism ;” Salvator Rosa was spoken of “as having 
done nothing which others could not have done better,” as mistaking 
«in Nature distortion for enevRy, and savageness for sublimity ; in man 
mendicity for’sanctity, and conspiracy for “heroism ;” and, lastly, Claude 
himself, though excused by “the unfortunate circumstances of his 
education,” was characterized as marked by “‘false taste and forced com- 
position,” whilst his ‘‘ ignorant rendering of detail had, perhaps, been of 
more detriment ġo art than the gift he gave was of advantage.” T need 
not describe the manner in which Turner was contrasted with these old 
masters, nor have I space to take note of the way in which they were 
defended, especially in a “kettle tractate” of over three hundred pages, by the 
Rey. Edward Young, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. The gauntlet 
was thrown down, and the author Qf“ Modern Painters ” recognised 
as the champion of Turner, and a few years later of the Pre-Raphaelite 
brethren. It is to these later ‘artists that the letters I have now to 
notice particularly refer, though in Mr. Ruskin’s view Turner was him- 
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self the first and chief of the “ Pre-Raphaelites.” He was, however, 
nearing his end when the young artists who chose this title as their 
nom de guerre were exhibiting their first paintings. 

The chief Pre-Raphaelite pictures in the Academy of 1851 were the 
“ Mariana” of Mr. Millais, the “ Wives of the Sons of Noah,” and 
“Dove returning to the Ark,” by the same artist, the “Convent 
Thoughts” of Mr. Charles Collins, and the “Valentine defending Sylvia,” 
of Mr. Holman Hunt. Against these works the popular critics declared 
that they “imitated the errors of early painters,” that they were ill- 
drawn, and were without any system of light and shade; and, finally, 
that they “sacrificed truth as well as feeling to eccentricity.” Of these 
charges the first is met by an inquiry into the meaning of the word 
“ Pre-Raphaelite.” . 

“They know very little of ancient paintings,” says the first letter on 
the subject, “ who suppose the works of these young artists to. resemble 
them. As far as I can judge of their aims (for, as I said, I do not 
know the men themselves), the Pre-Raphaelites intend to surrender no 
advantage which the knowledge or inventions of the present time can 
afford to their art. They intend to return to early days in this one 
point only, that, as far as in them lies, they will draw either what they | 
see, or what they suppose might have been the actual facts of the 
scene they desire to represent, irrespective of any conventional rules of 
picture-making; and they have chosen their unfortunate, though not - 
inaccurate, name, because all artists did this before Raphael’s time, and 
after Rephael’s time did not this, but sought to paint fair pictures 
rather than to represent stern facts; of which thé consequence has been 
that, from Raphael’s time to this day, historical art has been in acknow- 
ledged decadence.” . 

Such being the reply to the first accusation, the advocate of Pre- 
Raphaelitism addresses himself more briefly to the second. 

“There is not,” he writes, “one single error in perspective in four 
out of the five pictures in question, .... and I will undertake, if 
need be, to point out and prove a dogen worse errors in perspective in 
any twelve pictures containing architecture, taken.at random from among 
the works of the popular painters of the day.” ° 

The third charge, that of faulty chiaroscuro, is shortly dealt with in Mr. 
Ruskin’s pamphlet on “ Pre-Raphaelitism” (1851) by the assertion that 
the Pre-Raphaelites’ “ system ofelight and shade issexactly the same as 
the sun’s; which is, I believe, likely to outlast that of the Renaissance, 
however brilliant.”* Only the last accusation remained, and it was a fit 
one for the author of “ Modern Painters” to meet. He had condemned 
the works of others as sacrificing truth to mannerism, and he had now 
to show that the artists he defended did not equally sacrifice if to eccen- 
tricity and affectation. The way in which he proves his general con- 


k A more qialiled reply bo thidaconsation is, however, grease eee $o The Times, 
May 30th, 1851. ; 
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tention is characteristic enough, and should not be without interest fo 
those who imagine that “ Proserpina” (any more than.“ Deucalion”) is 
the result of purely recent study. 

“I happen to-have a special acquaintance with the water plant 
Alisma Plantago; .... and as I never saw it so thoroughly or ‘so 
well drawn, I must take leave to remonstrate with you when you say 
that these‘ men sacrifice truth as well as feeling to eccentricity.’ - For as 

' a mere botanical study of the water lily and alisma, as well as of the 
common lily and several other garden flowers, this picture would be in- 
valuable ‘to me, and I heartily wish it was mine.” 

j I will not dwell upon the following letter, in which are noted some 
errors of these pictures, especially in regard to the type of feature chosen, 

« and to the painting of the flesh, but which concludes in the belief that 
these artists “may, as they gain experience, lay in our England the 
foundations pE ig school of art better than the world has seen for three 
hundred years.” 

I have spoken of these Pre-Raphaelite letters as containing descrip- 
tions of two pictures, comparable in power and beauty to any passages in 
Mr. Ruskin’s writings. The pictures so described are the “ Light of the 
World” and the “ Awakening Conscience,” exhibited by Mr.. Holman 
Hunt im the Academy of 1854. The eg ea of the first-named and 
best-known picture is as follows:— 

- - “The legend beneath it is the beautiful verse, ‘ Behold, Tatand at the 
door and knock. If any man hear My voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with him and he with Me,’ Rev. iii. 20. 
On the left-hand side'of the picture is sean this door of the human soul. 
Itis fast barred : its bara and nails are rusty ; it is knitted and bound to 
its stanchions by creeping tendrils of ivy, showing that it has never been 
opened, A bat hovers about it, its threshold is overgrown with brambles, . 
nettles, and fruitless corn, the wild - -grass ‘whereof the mower filléth 
not his hands, nor he that bindeth the sheaves his bosom,’ Christ ap- 
proaches it in the night-time—Christ, in his everlasting offices of prophet, 
priest, and king. He wears the White robe, representing the power of the 

æ Spirit, upon him; the. jewelled robe and breast-plate, representing the - 
wacerdotal investiture, the rayed crown of gald inwoven with the crown 
of thorns ;, not dead thorns, but now bearing soft leaves for the healing 
of the nabos ; : 

‘« Now when Christ enters any hunan heart, He bears with Him a 
twofold light. First the light of conscience; which -displays past sin, 
and afterwards the light of peace, the hope of salvation. The lantern, 
carried in Christ’s left hands is this light of conscience. Its fire is red 
and fierce, it falls only on the closed door, on the weeds- which. 
encumbef it, and on an apple shaken from one of the trees of the 
-orchard, thus marking that the entire awakening of the conscience is 
not merely to committed, but to hereditary guilt. 

“The light is suspended by a chain, wrapt about the wrist of the 
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figure, showing that the light which reveals sin, appears to the sinner 
also to chain thé hand of ‘Christ. 

“The light which proceeds from the head of the figure, on the contrary, 
is that of the hope of salvation ; it springs from the crown of thorns, and, 
though itself sad, subdued, and fall of softness, is yet so powerful that 
it entirely melts into the glow of it the forms of the leaves apd boughs 
which it crosses, showing that every earthly object must be hidden by the 
light, where ita sphere extends. I believe there are very few persons on 
‘whom the picture, thus justly understood, will not produce a deep im-. 
pression. For my own part, I think it one of the noblest works of sacred 
art ever produced in this of any other age.” 

“The Awakening Conscience ” is not so familiar as the great picture 
thus greatly described’; and I will quote, therefore, almost the whole of ° 
the letter upon it. This will, I think, be found to bring before the mind’s 
eye, even of those who never saw.it, every detail of the original picture. 

On the force with which its moral is pointed, no comment can be 
n . 
“Tho poor girl has been sitting singing with her seducer; some chance 
words of the song, ‘Oft in the stilly night, have struck upon the 
numbed places of her heart; she has started up in agony; he, not 
seeing her face, goes on singing, striking the keys carelessly with his 
gloved hand. 
- “I suppose that no one possessing the slightest knowledge of 
expression could remain untouched by the countenance of the lost girl, 
rent from its beauty into sudden horror, the lips half open, indistinct in 
their purple quivering, the teeth set hard, the eyes filled with the fearful 
light of futurity and with tears of ancient days. But I can easily 
understand that to many persons the careful rendering of the inferior 
details in this picture cannot but be at first offensive, as calling their 
attention away from the principal subject. It is true that detail of this 
kind has long been so carelessly rendered that the perfect finishing of it 
, becomes a matter of curiosity, and therefore an interruption to serious 
thought. But, without engfering into the question of the general pro- 
priety of such treatment, I would only observe that, at least in this @ 
instance, it is based on a truer principle of the pathetic, than any of the ° 
common artisticel expedients of the schools. Nothing is more notable 
than the way in which even the most trivial objects force themselves 
upon the attention of a mind Which has been fevered by violent and 
distressful excitement. They thrust themselves forward with a ghastly 
and unendurable distinctness, as if theywould compel the sufferer to count, 
or measure, or learn them by heart. Evén to the mere spectator a 
strange interest exalts the accessaries of a scene in which he bears 
witness to human sorrow. There is not a single object in all that 
room, common, modern, vulgar (in the vulgar sense, as it may be), but 
. it becomes tragical, if rightly read. That furniture so carefully painted, 
even to the last vein of the rosewood —is there nothing to be learnt 
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from that terrible lustre of it, from its fatal newness; nothing there 
that has the old thought of home upon it, or that is ever to become a 
part of home? Those embossed books, vain and useless, they also new 
—marked with no happy wearing of beloved leaves ; the torn and dying 
bird upon the floor ; the gilded tapestry, with the fowls of the air feeding 
on the ripened corn; the picture above the fire-place, with its single 
drooping figure—the woman taken in adultery ; nay, the very hem of 
the poor girl’s dress, which the painter has laboured so closely thread by 
thread, has story in it, if we think how soon its pure whiteness may be 
soiled with dust and rain, her outcast feet failing in the street; and the 
fair garden flowers, seen in that reflected sunshine of the mirror, these 
also have their language— ` . f 
estore feng gee ed 

_ “J surely need not goon. Examine the whole range of the walls of: 
the Academy, nay, examine those of alt our public and private galleries, 
and, while pictures will be met with by the thousand which literaly tempt 
to evil, by the thousand which are directed to the meanest trivialities of 
incident or emotion, by the thousand to the delicate fancies of inactive 
religion, there will not be found one powerful as this to meet full in the 
front the moral evil of the age in which it is painted; to waken into 
mercy the cruel thoughtlessness of youth, and subdue the severities of 
judgment into the sanctity of compassion.” 

Tho last of these five letters (1858) deals mainly with the “ wretched 
fallacy about generalization,” and is noteworthy in connection with the 
unqualified praise of the Pre-Raphaelites, which the passages I have 
quoted might alone appear to infer, as stating that Mr. Ruskin did not 
say—never had said—that the pictures of that then increased school 
weye faultless, but that “ whilst many of them hed gross faults,” the 
modérn pictures of the generalist school had nothing else but faults. 

The first of the next subdivision of letters is earlier in-date (1847) 
than most of those I have yet noticed. Its subject, and that of those . 
following it in arrangement, is the preseryation of pictures and the 

œ National Gallery. In 1847 a long-continued outcry was commenced 
“against the restoration of certain of the national pictures, notably the 
“Peace and War” of Rubens, and the “ Bacchus and Ariadne” of 
Titian ; and the outcry naturally attracted the attention and called 
forth the opinion o“ The Author of Modern Painters,” as these letters 
are signed. The cleaning of a picture is, he declares, an evil which, 
though sometimes necessary, is always unmitigated; partly because 
it robs the picture of itf authority, and so renders it open to 
question ; partly because, if violent, it is almost certain to remove some 
of the last bloom of colour with which it left the easel ; and partly also 
because the effect of “ restoration ” (which differs from cleaning only in 
extent) is to destroy that mellowness which is the chief charm of an 
antique painting. All necessity for cleaning should, therefore, be 
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avoided, or at least postponed, and Mr. Ruskin insists in these letters 
(as he did in his Notes on the Turner Gallery at Marlborough House, 
and in his evidence before the National Gallery Commission in 1857) 
on the desirableness of at least all the important pictures in the National 
Gallery being put under glass. Three Correggios, two Raphaels, 
and a John Bellini having this care accorded to them,* tho question 
at once occurs—Is it an advantage to pictures to be under glass? If 
yes, then are these the only pictures worth a pane of glass? If no, 
or if it is a matter of doubt, then why have these Correggios and Raphaels 
been chosen for the experiment? The question, however, is not a matter 
of doubt, as the admirable condition of these few pictures proves, and 
every important picture in the gallery should, therefore, be similarly 
reated, And next to the preservation of the pictures, their arrangement 
is to be considered. If pictures are worth buying, they are also worth 
preserving, and what is the good of either purchase or preservation if 
they are not to be seen? Upon these principles Mr. Ruskin builds an 
ideal National Gallery : the pictures, all under glass, are also upon the 
line; the works of each master set by themselves, and arranged in 
chronological order, so that the visitor cannot but learn something 
of the history of painting without the aid of “that ass with precious 
things in his paniers,” Vasari, or any other book. More than this, 
every room is to be wide enough to allow of the spectators retiring to 
a proper distance from the pictures; and in addition to the chrono- 
logical disposition of the pictures themselves, any drawings or engravings 
for or of the pictures, or in any way illustrative of them, are to be 
placed on tables opposite each in the middle of the room. The 
advantages of these arrangements, against which the required space 
and money, and the possible sacrifice of a coup d’ail, are the only ob- 
jections, are those not merely of the instruction, but of the increasad 
pleasure to be derived from a gallery so ordered. Not only would the 
passing from a room of Titians to a room of Caraccis be a lesson in 
itself, but the arrangement of all the pictures on the line would greatly 
diminish the fatigue now experienced by every visitor of the gallery, 
and which is caused partly by the constant alteration of the focus of 
the eye, and straining effort to see what is out of sight, and partly by 
the continual chapge of temper and of thought, which the proposed 
classification and chronological onder would MA CESERELY, render far less 
frequent. 

And if averse to the restoration of pictures, Mr. Ruskin was equally 
opposed (as we have very recent reason to know) to that of buildings. 
As he was leaving Edinburgh in 1857, a report, or, as he preferred to call 
it, a calumny, respecting some proposed operations upon the Castle Rock, 
reached his ears, and “ very sufficiently spoiled the ‘pleasure of his drive 
from Edinburgh to Dunbar.” It was said to be the architect’s 


r I need hardly state that this care is no longer so limited. A ve: largo number of the 
National Pictures, and especially the Turners, are now “thought earth a pane of glass. 
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intention to cut aiden the brow of the Castle Rocks in order to afford 
secure foundations. for some new buildings. The possibility ‘of any 
_ damage’ to or interfarencé with that rock, which had “a daily influence . 
in forming the taste, or kindling the imagination, of every promising 
youth in Edinburgh,” was the immediate occasion of his deep concegn. 
After writing to The Witness a letter, the chief object of which-was to 
seek assurance that the report really was a calumny, and subsequently 
hearing that it had at least some ground of truth, he addressed a 
second letter on the matter to'the same journal. “ A. castle is,” he wrote, 
“a fortified dwelling-house, containing accommodation for as many 
Tetainers as are needed completely to defend its position’... and the 
very idea and ‘possibility of a castle proper have passed away with the 
arms of the Middle Ages. Byt the essence of such a dwelling-houxe was 
~in the way its builder conquered the difficulties of site, dnd took advan- 
‘tage of every inch of ground to gain more room, and of every irregu- 
larity of surface for purposes of outlook and defence, so that the Castle ` 
sate its rock as a strong man sits his horse.” The Castle must be made 
to fit the rock; not the rock to fit the Castle. And even were ‘it not 
` so the Castle Rock of Edinburgh must not be touched: “ It is the last 
grand feature of Edinburgh left as yet uninjured. You have filled up 
your valley with a large chimney, a mourfd, and an institution; broken 
in upon the old town with a bank, a college, and several fires, dwarfed 
the whole of Princes Street by the Scott Monument, and cut Arthur’s 
Seat in half by the Queen’s Drive. It only rémains for you to spoil 
thé curve of your Castle, and your illustrations of the artistic principle of ` 
breadth will be complete.” 

Twenty years later, embittered by the continued restoration of familiar 
buildings, and consequent destruction of beloved ruins, Mr. Ruskin wrote 

, (er rather “could not write”) from Venice to Liverpool, that it was 
impossible for anyone to know the horror and contempt with which he 
regarded modern restoration, but that it was so great that it simply 
paralyzed him with despair. - ‘$ But things,” continues this recent letter, 
“ are worse here than in England—you havedlittle therelaft to love—to me, 
every town is destroying buildings of inestimable beauty and historical 
value, simply to keep stone-Iayers at work. I am obliged to hide my 
face from it all ard work at other things, or I hous: of diganto 
and disgust.” 

The two prinaifal lettera on architecture, however, were not ritten 
to any newspapers, but were addressed to Dr. Acland on the subject of ` 
the Oxford Museum in 1868. Deep as had been the interest taken by 
their writer in the Pre-Raphaclite-movement, that with which he 
approached the Gothic revival was fally as great.- It had been a 
question what style of architecture should be adopted for the Oxford 
Museum. Mr. Ruskin, feeling that “the essence and power of Gothic 
lay in its adaptability to all needs,” had advocated that style and that 
alone. That style had been adopted; and going over the chemical 
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laboratories, Mr. Ruskin now saw with delight how closely “ the success 

of adaptation” was connected with the choice of style. ‘ Here was the 

architecture which I had learned to know and love in pensive ruins, ' 
deserted by the hopes and efforts of man, or in dismantled fortress 

fragments, recording only their cruelty ; here was this very architecture, 

lending itself, as if created only for these, to the foremost aativities of 

human discovery.” But the decoration of the building had yet to be 

thought of; that decoration which, still left uncompleted, was then 

scarcely begun, and the first of these two letters contains a statement of 

the three great principles of Gothic decoration :— 

1. “That a given quantity of good art will be more generally useful 
when exhibited on a large scale, and forming part of a connected system, 
than when it is small and separated..... A piece of sculpture, 

‘for instance, will be more useful when seen on the front of a building, 
.... than if it be ao separated as to excite only a special wonder or 
admiration, such as we feel for a jewel in a cabinet.” Art, in brief, is to 
be large and public, instead of small and privately engrossed, fixed 
instead of portable, expressive instead of curious. 

2. “That all art employed in decoration should be informative.” 

3. “ That all architectural ornamentation should be executed by the 
men who design it, and should be of various degrees of excellenco— 
sublime in its complete result, though not equally so in all its component 
parts, somewhat in the same way as a great chorus of music.” ; 

These principles are further illustrated in the second of the two 
letters, especially as regards the adornment of architecture by means of 
commemorative statues, i 

“We seem never to know at present where to put such statues. In 
the midst of the blighted trees of desolate squares, or at the crossings 
of canfused streets, or balanced on the pinnacles of pillars, or riding 
across the tops of triumphal arches, or blocking up the aisles of cathe- 
drals, in none of these positions, I think, does the portrait statue answer 
its purpose. It may be a question whether the erection of such statues 

. is honourable to the erectors, but assuredly it is not honourable to the 
persons whom it pretends to commemorate ; nor is it anywise matter of 
exultation to a ‘man who has deserved well of his country, to reflect: 
that his effigy may one day encumber a crossing, or disfigure a park 
gate. But there is no man of worth or heart, who would not feel it a 
high and priceless reward that hð statue should bé*>placed where it 
might remind the youth of England of what had been exemplary in his 
life, or useful in his labours, and might be regarded with no empty 
reverence, no fruitless pensiveness, but with’ the emulative, eager, un- 
stinted passionateness of honour, which youth pays to thg dead 
leaders of the cause it loves, or discoverers of the light by which it lives. 
To be buried under weight of marble, or with splendour of ceremonial, is ` 
still no more than burial ; but to be remembered, with profitable tender- 
ness, by the activest intelligences of, the nation we have served, and to 
have power granted even to the shadows of the poor features sunk into 
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dust, still to warn, to animate, to command, as the father’s brow rulés 
_ and exalts the toil of his children. This is not burial, but immortality.” 

How far the Oxford Museum successfully exemplifies these prin- 
ciples, many who have glanced at the outside of the building may 
be inclined to doubt. I would only suggest that any such should 
remembey that, not only has the decoration of the building neyer been 
completed, but that those who superintended its erection never expected 
an entirely satisfactory issue. The Oxford Museum was one of the 
first, in some respects the very first building, in which it was attempted 
td illustrate the principles we have noted ; and the best hope Mr. Ruskin 
had of it was that, as “the firat exponent of the recovered truth, it 
would only be the more venerated the more it was excelled.” He did 
not, therefore, anticipate a triumph of Gothic architecture, or of the 
system of Gothic decoration. > l 

“That system,” he wrote to Dr. Acland, “took eight hundred years 
to mature, gathering its power by undivided inheritance of traditional 
methods and unbroken accession of systematic power ; from its culmi- 
nating point in the Sainte. Chapelle,* it faded through four hundred 
years of splendid decline; now for two centuries it has lain dead—and 
more than so buried; and more than so forgotten, like a dead man out 
of mind; do you expect to revive it out of those retorts and furnaces 
.of yours, as the cloud-spirit of the Arabian sea rose from beneath the 
seal of Solomon ?” B 

And since it seems to me probable that some may stand in need of 
these explanations, I would also call attention to the frontispiece: of 
the volume + from which these letters are taken. It is an engraving of 
one of the Museum capitals, the design of which is composed of three 
kinds of British fern, and it should, I think; give a fair idea of some of 
the details of the work in the interior. of the building. 

One more extract on the subject of architecture, and I have done 
with the letters upon that topic. It is an extract especially worth 
quoting, because it gives us Mr. Ruskin’s estimate of his own influence 
in that matter. It was written in 1872, from Denmark Hill, to the 
editor of The Pall Mall Gazette, and is as follows :— 

“J wish your critic on Mr. Hastlake’s book on the Gothic revival 
would explain what he means by saying that my direct influence on 
` architecture is always wrong, and my indirect influence right, because, 
if that be so, I evill try to exercise only indirect influence on my 
Oxford pupils. But the fact, to my own notion, is otherwise. I am 


* (Bat of thirteenth century Gothic, the most perfect architectural style north of the 
. Alps, there is, both in historical iwterest and in accomphahed perfoctness ‘of one unique 
monument, the Samt Chapelle of Paria. As examples of Gothio ing from twelfth to 
the fourteenth can , the cathedrals of Ohartres, Rouen, Amiens, eima, and Bourges 
form a kind of cinque-foil sound Notre Dame of Pari, of which it is impossible to say which 
is the more precious petal... .. Central among these, as ın position, so in school of sculp- 
“ture ; unequalled in that specialty but by the porch of the north transept of Rouen, and, in 
a somewhat later schoal, by the western porches of Bourges; absolutely irreplaceable as a pure 
and lovely source of art instruction by any future energy or ingenuity, stands— ps this 
morn ough’ rather to write stood—Notre Dame de Paris.”—Latter of Mr. Ruskin to 
“ The Times,” January 19th, 1871. d ` 

+ “The Oxford Museum.” By H. Acland and J. Ruskin. Oxford : James Parker, 1859. 
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proud enough to hope, for instance, that I have had some Ynfluence on 
Mr. Street; and I do not doubt but that the public will have more 
satisfaction from his Law Courts than they have had from anything | 
built within fifty years. But I have had indirect influence on nearly” 
every cheap villa-building between this and Bromley; and there is 
scarcely a public-honse near the Crystal Palace but sells its gin and 
bitters under pseudo-Venetian capitals copied from the Church of the 
Madonna of Health or of Miracles. And one of my principal motives 
for leaving my present house is that it is surrounded everywhere by the 
accursed Frankenstein monsters of, indirectly, my own making.” 

The critic’s reply to this request, and Mr. Ruskin’s answer to his 
explanation, may be found in the Gazette of March 20 and the follow- 
ing issue; but I cannot do more than quote the words in which Mr. 
Ruskin expresses what the critic’s essertions really came to, and the 
way he should have rightly framed his charge—namely, “that meaning 
what he explains himself to have meant, he should simply have said that 
my influence on temper was right, and on taste wrong; the influence 
being in both cases equally direct ;” a statement which Mr. Raskin in 
that letter neither contests nor admits. 

I have but three more letters upon art with which to deal, and I must 
then bring to an end the present article, the letters noticed in which have 
been confined to those on art. I hope to be permitted on a future and 
not very distant occasion to give some account of the letters which fall 
under the other heads of classification, to which I have previously 
alluded, those, namely, on ecience, on economy, and on general subjects. 
~ Of these three final letters the first is one upon the “Outlines of John 
Leech,” exhibited in 1872 ; the second one upon the “Etchings of Ernest 
‘ George” (1873); and the third one upon the “ Frederick Walker Ex- 
hibition,” in 1876. 

The letter upon the outlines of John Leech was printed in «the 
catalogue to the exhibition of those drawings that took place in the 
Conduit Street Gallery, after the artist’s death, and it was written at | 
the request of Leech’s sister. It begins by stating that there, is really 
no necessity to praise Leeoh’s work :— 

“ Admittedly it contains the finest definition of the natural history and, * 
the classes of our society, the kindest and subtleat analysis of its foibles? 
the tenderest flattery of its pretty and well-bred ways, with which the 
modesty of subservient genius ever amused or immortalized careless 
masters. But it is not generally known how much more valuable, as 
art, the first sketches for the woodcuts were than the finished drawings, 
even before those drawings sustained any joss in engraving. 

“ John Leech was an absolute master of the elements of character, but 
not by any means of those of chiaroscuro, and the admirableness of his 
work diminished as it became elaborate.” 

The lettor then proceeds to note, as the main merits of the outlines, 
“ their accurate felicity and prosperous haste.” In flexibility and light- 
ness, we are assured, they are comparable only with the best work with 
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the. silver point of “sixteenth century Italy;” the fact that esa 
“sketched English squires instead of saints, and their daughters instead 
of martyrs,” in no way affecting’ the question of his pencil’s skill. 
e Finally, Mr. Ruskin adds the weight of his authority to the proposal to 
purchase the drawings for the nation, and to distribute them among 
our great towns to be used in connection with their drawing schools. 

The letter upon the etchings of Ernest George is noteworthy, not 
only: for its high estimate of his individual wor, but for ita statement 
of the four great principles of etching, which Mf | Boi “had not time 
to define in the lectures on engraving ” given l JOxford in 1878. 

1, The virtue of an etching is to express perfectly harmonious sensè 

- of light and shade, but not to realize it, All fine etchings are done, with 
few strokes. 

°- 2. Let your few lines be sternly clear, “however delicate, or however 
dark. All burr and botch is child’? play, and a true draughtsman must 
never be at the mercy of his copper and ink. - 

8. Don’t depend much on various biting. For a true master and a 
great purpose ‘oven one biting is enough. . 

© 4, For all definite shades of architectural detail, use pencil c or charcoal, 
. or the brush, never the pen point. 

I inust refer my readers to the letter itself for the way in which Mr. 
George’s work is there spoken of and shown to illustrate to a con- 
siderable extent these four principles, and I pass finally to the third 
letter. It was addressed to Mr. Stacy Marks, A.R.A., and is one which 
some of my readers may yet remember remarking in The Times of | 
January 20, 1876. Its subject is, as I have said, the Frederick Walker 
Exhibition, then open to the public. Qf ‘this letter the most valuable 
portion is not that which consists of detailed remarks qn several of 
the pictures exhibited; but that which declares the main moral of the 
exhjbition, the share, namely, of the modern world in arresting the 
power of the artist at the point where it stayed. Not but what he “had 
his own part of casting down his strength” in “ his adherence to Justice 

* Shallow’s sublime theology that all shall die ;’— 
“ That’ theology has, indeed, Seen preached by stronger men again. 
æ and again from Horace’s days to our own, hut never to so little purpose. 
“Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,’ said wisely, in his way, 
the Latin farmer: ate his beans and bacon in comfort, shad his suppers 
of the gods on the fair earth, with his servants jesting round the table, 
and left eternal mowuments of earthly Wisdom and of cricket song. 

“< Let us labour and be just, for to-morrow we die, and after death 
thé judgment,’ said Holbein and Dürer, and left eternal monuments of -. 
human toil and honourable gloam of godly fear. 

“* Let us rejoice and be exceeding glad, for to-morrow we die and 
shall be with God,’ said’ Angelico and Giotto, and left eternal monuments 
of*divinely-blaxzoned heraldry of Heaven. 

“Let us smoke pipes, make money, read bad novels, walk in bad air, 
and say sentimentally how sick we are in the afternoon, for to-morrow 
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we die and shall ourselves be made clay pipes,’ says the modern world, 
and drags this poor bright painter down into the abyss with it, vainly 
clutching at a handful or two of scent and flowers in the May gardens.” 

I need not enlarge on the contrast between Mr. Ruskin’s own teach- - 
ing of the healthy happiness which art brings, and the niorbid tendencies 
which he here condemns. When asked by the chairman of the National 
Gallery Commission in 1857 the aim of his teaching ‘at the, Working 
Men’s College, Great Ormond Street, he answered that his efforts were 
directed not to making a carpenter an artist, but to making him a 
happy carpenter. When replying in the same year to the Rev. Frederick 
Temple (now Bishop of Exeter) as to the object of art as a branch of 
education, he wrote, in a long and valuable letter, of which I would 
gladly have given further account, that its first aim should be “ To put 
the happiness and knowledge which the study of art conveys into the e 
conception of the youth, so that in ‘after-life he may pursue them, if 
he has the gift.” f i 

With this statement of the aim of art I may fitly conclude my notice 
of thè first division of these letters. The extracts I have given are, of 
course, but a very small proportion of those I might have inserted had my 
space been less limited, and they only suggest the character of the whole 
body of these letters on art; I trust, however, that my account of their 
teaching, though necessarily partial, is not incorrect. I have also had- 
to forego all mention whatever of several letters, by extracts from which 
I might have both further illustrated the subjects which have been 
noticed, and also brought before my readers many additional matters, 
upon which this paper has not even touched. The value of art as part 
of a nation’s history; its use as a means of education in connection 
with other branches of knowledge ; the frequent enunciation of many of 
its first principles ; and the constant criticism of particular pictures, are 
amongst the omissions to which I have been most regretfully compelled.* 

I hope, as I have said, to be permitted to deal in another paper 
with the other divisions of the letters.. I have dealt first with those 
on art, partly because they form the largest number on any one 
subject, partly because most of them receded in chronological order 
those upon which I hope yet to write; and partly, also, because artis © 
still the one subject on which alone the majority of the public are # 
willing to accept Mr. Ruskin’s authority. But lest it should be thought 
that this paper may be taken as evidence in favour of such narrow 
acceptance, I cannot conclude it frithout asserting that the letters, upon 
which it does not attempt to dwell, those, namely, upon science, upon 
economy, and upon general subjects, will be found by all to be of equal 
interest with those on, art, and will by many be thought worthy of a closer 
and more earnest attention. 


sAn Oxrorp Purr. . 


+ I am alto sorry to have passed over one of bis letters written in high commendation of 
the copies of Turner’s drawmgs executed by Mr. Ruakin’s trained copyist, Mr. Ward of 
Richmond, and now exhibited in Bond Street at the rooms of the Fine Art Society. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


HE English press has been all but unanimous in its censure of the 
recent action against the Religious Orders in France. The cele- 
brated seventh clause of M. Ferry’s Bill, especially, has been denounced 
as a violation of the liberties of both the members of the monastic 
congregations and the parents who have entrusted to them the educa- 
tion of their children. The decrees by which the Jesuits have been 
suppressed, and the other Orders have been invited to sue for authoriza- 
` tion, have met, if I mistake not, with a rather less sweeping con- 
demnation, but still they have been pointed out as a proof that the 
French Republic is animated with a spirit of persecution against the 
Catholic Church. Such measures, we are assured, are but the beginning 
of, the war of irreligious fanaticism against religious institutions and 
religion itself. We are, according to this view of things, the genuine 
children of the Jacobins of 1798. I remember having read an article 
in a leading London newspapgr, in which the words demagogy and 
demagogical were used six times within ong column, to characterize our 
Government, its proceedings, and its supporters. 

I want to appeal from that sentence, and to see whether a plain 
exposition of facts and half-an-hour of sober discussion cannot remove ` 
what I must consider as a total misconception of the case. 

There are two*preliminary considtrations which ought to have put 
our English critics on their guard before passing so severe a judgment 
on French Republicanism. The first is the character of many of the 
advocates of the seventh cuge and of the decrees against the congre- 
gations. ‘The authors and abettors of those measures are not all men 
of extreme and violent sentiments—very far from it. M. Jules Ferry 
ts by no means a fanatic, but an able, honest, and practical reformer. 
M. Waddington, who was at the head of the Cabinet when the seventh 
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Cause was introduced, is one of the most moderate—not to say timid 
—of the group known under tho designation of the Left Centre. M. 
de Freycinet, his successor, who has issued the obnoxious decrees, is 
known for his conciliatory disposition no less than for his honesty, 
sagacity, and oratorical gifts. He visited some of our provinces when 
still a Minister of Public Works, and he produced a deep impression 
on that occasion by his appeals to forbearance and concord. The 
answer to this will be, of course, that MM. de Freycinet and Wadding- 
ton, in the matter of the Jesuits, have acted against their own better 
judgment, and in obedience to the dictates of the majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies—a gratuitous assumption, based upon no fact 
whatever. Iam not prepared to deny that these gentlemen, as is 
natnral to men in office, would not have preferred being spared the 
trouble cf a tenacious opposition in parliament, and of a wide-spread 
agitation in the country; but I feel confident that they have brought 
their measurea forward under a sense of unavoidable necessity, and 
that in doing so they have done no violence to their convictions. They 
may regret to have to carry out a policy full of difficulties, but they 
cannot be said to have consented to what was not right in their 
eyes. 

The analysis of the division which took place on the seventh clause in 
the Senate, is equally conclusive against the opinion of those who believe 
all the adversaries of the Jesuits in France to be prompted by anti-religious 
sentiments. The Senate, it is true, threw out that part of M. Ferry’s 
Bill, but by a small majority, and a majority consisting almost entirely 
of Royalists, Bonapartists, and Ultramontanes, and therefore of such as 
systematically oppose all the measures which are introduced by the 
present Government or sent up from the other House. Their victory 
on the division was due to the casual accession of Republicans who 
voted with them from various motives, though mostly, I admit, from 
religious preposseasions. Not so, at all events, M. Jules Simon, whose 
vote has been held out as the significant protest of a genuine Liberal 
against the narrowness of his own part$, but whose conduct does not 
admit of quite so simple an“interpretation. It must not be forgotten 
that M. Jules Simon’s statesmanship, as head of a Cabinet under Marshal 
MacMahon, gave general dissatisfaction to his friends, and that when, 
at the beginning “of last year, he came forward as a candidate for the 
Presidency of the Senate, he was blackballed in @nsequence of the 
discredit into which he had fallen. I am far from wishing to impute 
motives to M. Jules Simon, but there is no denying that his attitude 
of late has been that of a man who casts about for some parliamentary 
combination capable of raising him again to influence and power. Be 
that as it may, this much is certain, that M. Jules Simon can’ hardly 
be any more considered as a member of the Republican half of the 
Senate. I shall not say the same of M. Laboulaye, who also yoted 


against the clause, and whose example may also have influenced the 
VOL. XXXVII, 8 Q 
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issue of the debate; but M. Laboulaye is known to be crotchety, 
unsafe, a blind admirer of American principles and institutions. There 
is no discussien into which he does not drag in the example set by the 
United States. M. Dufaure, from his age, his talent, his superiority to 
party spirit, and the constancy of his. republican convictions, was cer- 
tainly the most formidable of the opponents of M. Ferry’s bill, and he 
had; of course, as well as his friends and followers, a full right to his 
opinion. But why should it be assumed that none of the senators who 
voted in the minority on that occasion are as well entitled as M. 
Dufaure to the credit of a high-minded and mature decision? There 
is no extreme party in the Senate; the most advanced members of 
that assembly would pass muster amongst the most temperate of the 
Lower House; M. Victor Hugo himself is visibly calmed down by the 
spirit of the place. The Left Centre, besides, did not go over in a body 
to the Opposition in the division we speak of, but only about one-half of 
- the group. I leave it to the English reader to judge whether, in the face of 
these facts, it is not unfair, and contrary to evidence, to brand as irre- 
ligious sealots the 182 senators (against 149) who were of opinion that the 
unauthorised Orders ought to be cut off from the right of teaching. 
Another motive for caution in the estimate of our religious discus- 
sions is, that the struggle we are going through has been the lot of all 
the nations where the Catholic Church is powerful enough to throw 
difficulties in the way of the Government, and, by the threat of such 
difficulties, to exact compliance with her pretensions. And here we 
come to what I take to be the root and sum of the whole matter. 
The clerical party and its abettors contend that the Roman Catholic 
Church is a church like all others, an association similar to other asso- 
` ciations, and entitled, in consequence, to enjoy the same liberties. This, 
however, is begging the question. The truth is, that the Catholic 
Church cannot be compared to anything else. It is an institution of 
a perfectly unique character. Itis a fact swi generis, Catholicism has 
this distinctive feature, that it is theocratical. It claims the right of 
-ruling rulers and governing Gevernments. Not that it denies the dis 
-tinction between the temporal and the spiritual power ; it recognises the 
‘existence and the lawfulness of the State, but at the same time it 
-alleges its own divine commission to bring the laws and conduct of the 
‘earthly regiment under the control of ecclesiastical authority. The 
Catholic. ideal is a monarchy in which everything—institutions, State 
policy, and public"instruction—is informed by the spirit of the Church,. 
and brought into agreement with the Cahons. What would become of 
the Papacy, and of its pretension to be a living representation of the 
Deity upon earth, if its authority were a matter of opinion, an affair 
of personal conviction, if individuals and nations were at liberty to obey 
or not? No, they must be made to obey, they must be made to believe; 
' dissent is to be accounted as sin, heresy to be visited as guilt, and citizen 
Tights are to depend upon baptism and conformity. Such is the 
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Catholic theory, a theory which the Catholic Church is not at liberty 
to disown, for thut would be disowning herself, giving up her raison 
@éire, dwindling to the condition of a mere sect, of one religious 
denomination amongst all the others. True, it is not in the power of 
the Church. to realize her own conception. The glorious vision, once 
embodied in the Papacy of the Middle Ages, has vanished. One-half 
of Europe has renounced its allegiance to Rome, and growing ‘infidelity 
is completing the work of the Reformation. The Church, therefore, 
has a hard time of it. Sho is obliged to observe a certain discretion in 
the assertion of her claims, to make concessions to the spirit and to 
speak the language of the age; but she has not for all that abandoned 
anything of her pretensions; through all difficulties and humiliations 
she still tends to the same end, endeavouring by force or favour, by 
self-aasertion or tactics, to regain the situation she has lost. Her con- 
fidence in such an unlikely victory is indeed wonderful, and would 
deserve our admiration if the motive power of so great an effort were 
not the hope of bringing back humanity under temporal and spiritual 
bondage, 

The irrepressible tendency of the Catholic Church to bring the State 
into subordination to itself, has been at all times a source of collision 
between the spiritual and temporal power, but especially since France 
at the end of the last century set the example of making the law of 
the land independent of the law of the Church in such matters as 
marriage, ecclesiastical immunitics, the validity of religious vows, &c. 
All the efforts of Catholicism have, evcr since, been employed in trying to 
recover the ascendancy of which the French Revolution had deprived 
it. Seeing that power is nowadays a matter of majority, the Church 
threw herself everywhere into the electoral struggle, and when experi- 
ence had taught her that the people were to be won over before any 
result could be expected from Parliamentary strategy, she addressed 
herself to the task of education. Hence her endeavours to bring the 
public schools under her influence, and, failing-this, the zeal with which 
she availed herself of the modern principtes of liberty to set up schools 
of her own in rivalry with thse of the State. It is thus that educa- 
tional competition has come to play so great a part in the’ conflicts 
between Church and State which, of late years, have taken place in all 
countries, where C&tholicism is powerful enough to attempt domination. 

The civil war which tore up Switzerland in 184g, as well as the 
subsequent changes in the institutions of that country, had avowedly 
their cause in the aversion and dread of the Jesuits, their teaching and 
their intrigues. The first use made of the victory was the confiscation 
of ecclesiastical and conventual property, and soon afterwards the new 
Constitution enacted that “ the Jesuits and religions communitiés con- 
nected with them were not to be received in any part of Switzerland.” e 
This clause tecame more stringent still in 1874 when the fundamental 
compact was revised ; it excluded the Jesuits “from all action in Church 
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_or School,” and empowered the Federal Government to extend the pro- 
hibition, by mere decree, “to all religions ordera whose doings should 
appear dangerous to the State, or should disturb the peace amongst the 
denominations.” This prohibition is to this day in full vigour ; Switzer- 
land has succeeded in getting rid of that Order which many are pleased 
to déscrjbe as subtle and cunning enough to evade the laws. There Is 
no reason, therefore, why France should not succeed as well as the 

neighbouring republic in excluding. tho obnoxious Society. 
It is not, perhaps, out of place to add that, during the war of a 
majority of the Swiss cantons against the Sonderbund, public opinion 
-in England was decidedly opposed to the Jesuits and their cause, that 
the English Government countenanced the Federal authority in its 
proceedings against cantonal rights, and that Lord Palmerston, then 
Foreign Secretary, prevented by all- sorts of dilatory proceedings 
the intervention of France and Austria, and thus secured the success 

of the Radicals. Lord Palmerston, in his letter of the 20th Novem- . 
ber, 1847, to Lord Ponsonby, requires “ that the foundation of the 
arrangements should be, that the Jesuits should be, removed from 
the whole of the territory of the Confederation, because,” he writes, 
“we are now quite convinced that things have gone so far, and popular 
feeling has been so strongly roused against them, that unless they 
leave Switzerland entirely there is no chance of. peace in that country.” 
I am very far from wishing to justify all the laws which Prince 
Bismarck has obtained from the Reichstag and from the Prussian 
Parliament against the Roman Catholic clergy. Although he alleges 
-the necessity of maintaining the rights of the State against the Church, 
he appears to me to have gone further than this position required, and 
to have interfered in ecclesiastical concerns beyond the necessities of 
the case, But, however that may be, it is clear that the celebrated 
statesman judged the pretensions of the Catholic Church a serious danger 
to the State, since he would hardly otherwise have gone ont of his way, 
and that on the very morrow of a great war and of the creation of a united 
Germany, to meddle with thé religion of a third of the population of 
_ Prussia, and of three-fifths of the subjects of the new Empire. It-is 
also worthy of remark, that the principal measures of Prince Bismarck 
in that direction were the expulsion of the Jesuits, the exclusion of the 
clergy from the inspection of schools, and the subjection of young men 
preparing for holy orders to a course of University life and to State 
examinations, with a view to bring them into contact with common life 
and lay society, and thus to withdraw them from an exclusively episcopal 
influence. Prince Bismarck, I conclude, has seen the peril with the 
same eyes as the French Republicans, and he has acted on a similar 
convidtion, that education is the chosen instrument of the Catholic 
e Church in her endeavours to recover the position she was deprived of 
by the Reformation and the Revolution. 

It might be objected that the example of Switzerland and Germany 
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is*not conclusive, the majority of the population of those countries 
being Protestant, and therefore naturally disposed to slight what may 
be the legitimate claims of the Catholic Church, or the well-founded 
demands of religious toleration. Where Catholicism is dominant, how- 
ever, and where the rivalry of Churches does not exist, we find the 
State equally engaged in maintaining its supremacy against the en- 
croachments of the clergy, in curtailing the ecclesiastical privileges of 
former times. Italy, when she attained independence and unity as 
a kingdom, did not limit her warfare with the Church to the seculariza- 
tion of Rome: she swept away the greater number of the religious 
orders, and inflicted on the clergy that most galling breach of its old 
prerogative, the subjection of priests to military service., Still more 
to the point is the history of the Austrian Concordat. The Holy See 
and the Episcopate had entered with alacrity into the reactionary policy 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph after 1849. A capital opportunity it 
seemed to them of shaking off those restrictions upon the rights of 
the Church which were known under the name of Josephinism. A 
Concordat was agreed to in 1855, which remains as the official pro- 
gramme of Catholicism, The holy Roman religion was to be for ever 
maintained throughout the Austrian Empire, “with all the rights and 
privileges which belong to it in virtue of the Divine order and of Canon 
Law.” Private as well as public schools were placed under the control 
of the Episcopate. The same with the press: books censured by eccle- 
siastical authority were to be considered as legally prohibited. The 
religious consecration of marriage was declared necessary for its validity. 
The higher clergy were no longer amenable to lay tribunals, and bishops 
recovered the right of visiting refractory priests with temporal punish- 
ment. A memorable piece of legislation, for the Catholic Church has 
here betrayed, in an authentic form and with rare sincerity or impru- 
dence, the end to which converge all her efforts. Weak, and having 
' to struggle for assistance, she appeals to the liberties óf citizens, she 
claims the benefit of Constitutional institutions; strong and supported 
by despotism, she throws off the mask, alls upon the State to enforce 
her dictates, makes orthodoxy the condition of citizenship, and sets her 
face against free thought and religious toleration. This, however, is ` 
more than our times can bear, and such attempts can never succeed 
but by surprise and momentarily. When Austria, after Sadowa, tried 
to raise herself from the state ofe disintegration and decay into which 
she had fallen, the first care of Count von Beust was to abrogate the 
worst parts of the, contract entered into with Rome. Six years later, 
in 1874, the Concordat ‘itself was cancelled,eand, what is noteworthy, 
by the will of one only of the contracting parties, and in spite of the 
protestations of the Holy See—a terrible slight to its authdrity, a 
terrible blow to its pretension of treating with the kingdoms of thes 
earth on a footing of equality, not to say with the condescension of a 
superior towards its inferiors | i 
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Last though not least significant in this review of the Catholic nations of 
Europe comes Belgium, where the battle between Church and State is 
being actually fought, and with as much bitterness agin France itself. The 
cause of dissension is, as usual, public instruction, the State, in conformity 
to the principles of religious equality, wishing to keep the schools open to 
all persyasions, and therefore to render them independent of the priest, 
. and the priest insisting upon having free acceas to them. But what gives 

the Belgian contest a particular claim-to our attention is the evidence it 
supplies that Catholicism, in spite of its appeals to general and eternal 
principles, varies ‘its attitude according to circumstances. In Belgium, 
& country where the clergy retains considerable influence, they have had 

. Tecourse to excommunication as a means of coercing the schoolmasters, 
and of thus bringing public instruction to a dead lock, and the State into 
hopeless difficulties, while such extremities are carefully avoided in 
countries like France, where believers are few or lukewarm, and spiritual 
thunders would frighten nobody. 

Ido not give the foregoing considerations for more than they are 
worth, but only as being sufficient to make foreigners pause before con- 
demning the religious policy of the French Republic. That the proceed- 
ings against the religious congregations have been sanctioned by an 
immense majority in the Chamber of Deputies and very nearly by half 
the Senate ; that they have been approved of by men of undoubted 
wisdom ànd moderation, and that the efforts of Republican France to 
get rid of Monastic Orders and, in particular, to wrest from their hands 
the instruction of youth, are but an incident in the battle actually 

‘fought in all Catholic lands between the sovereignty of the'State and 
the theocracy of the Church—all that is, indeed, no proof that the French 
Government is right, but it is enough to make people look closer into 
the merits of the case before they bandy about accusations of Jacobin 
intolerance. Let us, then, after these preliminary considerations, come . 
now to the real issue. It will be found, I believe, that the main objec- 
tion to the conduct of M. Gréyy’s Government comes to this: the recent 
measures taken against the religious Ordegs constitute a violation of the > 
liberty of the citizen, a violation the more to be condemned as it comes 
from a Republic—that i is, a form of government generally considered as 
implying a larger share of freedom. This is the argument which has. 
been reproduced usque ad nauseam by the opponents of the seventh 
clause and of the late decrees. Ofher objections, such as the legality 
of those measures, or the benefit which State schools would derive from 
monastic competition, are too slight to come into comparison with the 
plea drawn from the so-called liberal position. And yet I must confess 
that I never could feel the cogency of that argument. Is liberty a first 
principle, a religious ogma, placed above all contestation dnd limitation, 
‘or is it simply the balance of conflicting interests, the adjustment of 
opposite claims, & matter of expediency, a right susceptible of aug- 
mentation and diminution, subject like every exercise of human activity 
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tô the conditions of social life, to the security and welfare of the Com- 
monvwealth? To put the question is to answer it. I forget who was 
the orator who, in the days of our first Revolution, uttered the celebrated 
exclamation: “ Let colonies perish rather than a principle!” Well, is 
there, I ask, any one ready to say: Let France and her institutions go 
to ruin rather than suppress a number of Monastic Orders or deprive 
them of the right of teaching! Or shall we be met by thaf favourite 
plea of the doctrinaires of Liberalism, according to which liberty has in 
itself the power to remedy the evils to which it is liable? Liberty, 
according to this position, is like Achilles’ lance, which was able to cure 
the wounds it inflicted. [An elegant commonplace, with some little 
truth in it, but truth which by no means allows of such generalization. 
It is with that saying as with another famous aphorism, according to 
which martyrs are the seed of the Church. All very well, but the 
Church has nevertheless been in many cases and places eradicated by 
persecution. There is, besides, no fair play, and there can be none, ina 
contest between a powerful body like the Catholic Church and a nation 
like the French, where no other free agency, no other national pursuit 
is organized. Experience, at all events, shows that lay initiative with us 
has go far been totally unable to compete with the action of the clergy. 

If nobody is found so convinced of the sacredness of abstract 
principles as to set them above all restrictions, we then come down 
to lower ground, to a qualified proposition, and we have to examine 
whether the dangers threatened to the State and to Society by the 
Monastic Orders are such as to justify an infringement upon the 
liberties of Frenchmen. 

Tho dangers apprehended from the Catholic Church are of two sorts. 
Some are of a political, others of a more social nature. The Church is 
denounced, both as hostile to Republican institutions, and ag exercising 
a banefal influence on cducation, and generally on the morality, ‘the 
dignity, and the welfare of society. In a speech addressed to a popular 
andience, M. Gambetta once pointed to Clericalism as being “ the 
enemy.” The converse holds good, ‘and the Republic has from the 
first been treated by the Catholic Church as an adversary. Nor, I must æ 
say, is the mutual suspicion or aversion unfounded, but rather based 
upon a right inafinct. A Republic.is the most direct expression of the 
principle of popular government, of the. sovereignty of the national 
will, and that principle, in the eyes of the CatholiaChurch, is the great 
heresy of modern times. Besides, if, theoretically speaking, there is no 
reason why a Republic should not profess orthodoxy as well as a kingdom 
or an empire, yet, as matters stand, artd taking the conditions of 
modern society as they are, a Republic certainly excludes all forms of 
State religion. It could not, without violating its fundamentaPlaw, sub- 
ordinate civil rights to a religious profession, or grant privileges toa 
religious community. As its Government represents the aggregate of 
citizens, and as these belong to various denominations, or, it may be, to 
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no denomination at all, it sa be to the detriment of equality ife 
particular creed were set up as national, and prerogatives attached to 
it. Without, therefore, entering here into the merits of Established 
Churches in countries where politics and religion have been gradually 
evolying out of past conditions, and where there is a general repugnance 
to break off the thread of.tradition, I take it that a republic, and 
especiallyea republic set up, as was the case with us, on the ruins of 
old forms and institutions, has for its logical sequence a systematic 
_ indifference to religious questions as such. -It lacks theological quali- 
fication—it cannot enter into the merits or demerits of a creed. This 
is the meaning of that lay character of the State of which we hear so 
much now. Ft has been said that “ La République ne va pas à la messe,” 
and the saying may pass as a blunt way of expressing the state of 
things I have just described. It does not by any means imply that 
the Republic is an enemy to religion; it sets out the inevitable 
antagonism of a lay government to a religious society which believes 
itself Commissioned to bring nations and States under the sway of . 
infallible authority. Catholicism is aware of that antagonism ; it is 
conscious that it lies in the nature of things,-and in spite of occasional 
denegations and protestations, it has set down the Republic as a 
personal adversary. 

The essential hostility between Clericalism and the Republic has been 
remarkably embittered. by the toleration which our institutions extend to 
one form of Dissent. It isa fact too much overlooked, but which deeply 
affects our politics, that a great part of modern thought—that a large 
proportion, at all events, of our population—has broken with all 
forms of religion. Liberty of conscience formerly had only to do with 
different faiths; it was merely claimed on behalf of the sects which 
dissented from the State creed.and the Established Church. Catholic 

- orthodoxy itself; in the course of time, had been brought to adjust its 
natural intolerance to the irksome fact that one-half of Europe, at the 
Reformation, had broken loose from its allegiance to Rome. Rome 
tried long and ‘hard to ignore the fact; she protested against it; she 
used all the forms of persecution to put 6ut a schism which gave a 

ns practical denial to her pretensions, but without suocess; the right, ou 

“Wissent ‘had, in some shape or other, to be recognised at last. Franoe, ` 
for her part, resorted to that irrational, absurd, but all the more 
significant arrangement, whereby three geligions which damn each other— 
the Romish, the Protestant, and the Jewish—vere equally salaried out 
of the public purse. Habit and the uselessness of all efforts to the 
contrary had gradually recgnciled the most sectarian to this state of 
things, when another stubborn fact, and much more troublesome still, — 
came in, for recognition. The sixteenth century-had broken up. the 
religious unity of Europe, but the eighteenth century had done worse ; 
‘it had set up human reason and the so-called light of Nature against 

- supernatural religion. Modern acionce has gone on deepening the 
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opposition, and it has come to this at last, that incredulity has 
become a power in its turn, that it demands to be not merely 
tolerated, but in some sense recognized. My readers will remember 
the melancholy controversy which rose a few yeara ago amongst 
us as to the right of a man to be buried without any religious 
rites at all. Everything was tried by the Clericals to put a stop to 
those, in their eyes, impious manifestations; they never “mentioned 
them but with expressions of contempt and abhorrence ; the reactionary 
party then in power subjected civil burials, as they were called, to all 
sorts of vexatious restrictions. All this has ceased naturally since 
Marshal MacMahon has resigned and the Republic has passed into 
the hands of the Republicans, and the victory of these has had this 
momentous, though hardly yet realized, consequence—the liberty of 
unbelief, A sufficient cause of distrust and disgust, to the Catholic 
Church, if others had been wanting. 

The last grievance of the Church against the Republic which I shall 
mention is of a peculiar nature, and although deeply resented, remains, 
for obvious reasons, a silent wrong. The Republic has no tenderness 
for the sores of Catholicism, and even if it had it would be unable to 
conceal them. The liberty which the press enjoys leaves no means of 
protecting any man or class of men against publicity. The consequence 
is, that French newspapers are now daily chronicling, and French tri- 
bunals daily punishing, a number of deeds exceediugly damaging to the 
good fame of the clergy, and which in former times would never have 
come to light. The Church, in such cases, cannot do without the 
protection, not to say the complicity, of the State, and this is, besides 
other reasons, why her natural affinities are with irresponsible and dis- 
cretionary power. 

The hostility of the Catholic Church against the Republic is not a 
matter of inference or surmise. It could not but break out in spite of 


that worldly wisdom for which the priesthood was famed of old, but ' 


which the eagerness of hatred is apt to neglect. The clergy had its share 
in the intrigues which, in October, 1878, four months after the fall of 


M. Thiers, so` nearly succeéded in delivering up France into the hands e 


of a legitimate monarch. There had been, however, no occasion at thay 
time for an actual and visible clerical intervention. The caso was 
different with thé last move of the monarchists, when Marshal MacMahon 
was induced to dismiss the Cabimet headed by M. Jules Simon, to form 
a reactionary Ministry under the Duc de Broglie, to dissolve the Chamber 
of Deputies, and tocallupon the electors to decide between the contending 
principles and parties. As the supreme decision was lodged with the 
constituencies, the Conservatives brought to bear upon them all the 
pressure which administrative centralization commands, all the*influence 
which the aristocracy and the clergy put at their disposal. So deciswe 
appeared the struggle, so generally was it it viewed as the supreme effort 
of Conservatism against revolution, as the last hope of Monarchy against 
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the Republic, that all considerations of prudence or decency were for” 
gotten. The upholdeérs of the good cause threw all they had and all 
they were into the contest. The clergy, in particular, made it a question 
of life or death. Pio Nono, with characteristic rashness, set them the 
example, Receiving a band of pilgrims from the diocese of Angers, he 
spoke of the peril which threatened France and society, and expressed 
his hope that the new deputies would support the Government and 
triumph over all enemies at home and abroad. He went farther, and 
at the' request of the Association de Notre Dame du Salut, he granted 
indulgences to such as should take part in a neuvaine or triduum on 
behalf of the elections ; three hundred days for each day of prayer, and 
plenary indulgence to those who should receive the holy communion at 
e the close. Marshal MacMahon; in the meanwhile, was making a tour in © 
_ the provinces to stir up the loyalty of the populations. At Bordeaux, he 
visited the Cathedral, where he was received by the Archbishop, Cardinal 
Donnet. The prelate addressed the Marshal as the “supreme hope of 
France,” expressing a belief that God had chosen him for purposes of 
“reparation,” and declaring that his undertaking would be attended 
‘with the blessing of the Pope. This however, was deemed too much for the 
* temper of the country. The Ministers throughout these manifestations 
were sadly perplexed between theadvantage of having theclergy with them 3 
and the apprehension of disgusting many of the voters if they appeared 
in too close an alliance with the Church. The conseguence was, that the 
speech of Cardinal Donnet was omitted in the account which the Journal - 
Officiel gave of the journey of the President. The same anxiety betrays 
itself in telegrams.sent in all directions by M. de Fourtou, the Minister 
for Home Affairs, enjoining the local authorities to keep down the seal ` 
of the bishops and prevent publicity being given to their pastoral letters. 
Too. late in many cases, for the newspapers of the time record a number 
-of those episcopal charges, and give the text of some of them. The 
Archbishop of Bourges was the first in the field, warning the faithful 
against what he called “ the revolutionary programme,” recommending ` 
-prayers for the union of all Conservatives af the ballot-box, ordering a ' 
œ iriduum, and proclaiming the indulgences vouchsafed by the. Pope. The 
«årchbishop of Chambéry declared the contest to be a battle pro aris et 
Jocis. The Bishop of Tarentaise went so far as to gay, that voting 
for an Opposition candidate was as guilty an act as “a sacrilegious'com- 
munion.” This intemperance, as foréseen, produced in many cases the 
reverse of the effect which was intended. ‘There is a telegram from the 
Prefect of the Creuse expressing to the Minister his fear that such 
‘pastoral effusions: should inflispose the population of his Department, 
which, he says, “ are above all-anti-clerical.” - 
` „The ckample set by* the episcopate was followed. by, the lower clergy, 
the religious orders, and generally by all the good people of the land. 
` ‘There was a so-called League of the Heart of. Jesus, which published a 
‘manual of prayers addressed to that “divine heart? and to “ the 
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* immaculate heart of Mary,” in order to obtain a favourable issue “to 
the terrible crisis which Christian society was actually going through.” 
The pulpit resounded with personal denunciations of Liberal candidates ; 
priests distributed bulletins of votes; nuns visited families on behalf of 
the holy cause; everything, in fact, concurred to give the elections of 
1877 the character of a religious contention. 

The imprudence with which the Catholic Church committed herself 
in that desperate attack againat the Republic, would be sufficient to 
account for the aversion which the Republicans entertain towards her. 
Political grievances, on the other hand, fail to explain why the aversion 
to the clergy manifests itself chiefly in:connexion with public instruc- 
tion and against the Monastic Orders which have set themselves to the | 
task of educating the young. We must, therefore, look about for deeper» 
causes of dislike, nor are they far to seek. In a democracy like ours, 
with the active struggle for existence that is going on not only between 
individuals, but between nations, with the incessant changes which free 
discussion and scientific discovery are daily effecting in thought and 
life, the priest comes unavoidably to be looked upon as a being of 
a different nature from our own, a stranger to our feelings and concerns, 
incapable of understanding the ruling passions of our breast, member 
of another city, child of another fatherland. The representative of in- 
fallibility and immutability in an age of perpetual evolution, he is felt 
to be opposed to all that we care for and live for. Add to this the pre- 
sent awful mediocrity of the clergy. There is not, in France, one man 
in orders who has attained of late years any distinction either in science 
or in literature ; there is not one book written by a priest that has drawn - 
the attention of the reading public. Mgr. Dupanloup, the Bishop of 
Orleans, who was made so much of, and died a member of the Académie 
Frangaise and of the Senate, was nothing more than a clever pamph- 
leteer, and he has had no successor. There is a general feeling that the 
Church is hopelessly barren, addicted to idle studies, at war with society, 
and that feeling has been intensified into disgust by the broaching of 
uncouth or paradoxical dggmas such as the Immaculate Conception and 
Papal Infallibility, by the propagation of such impostures as the Miracles of 
Lourdes and La Salette ; by the fanaticism displayed in the pilgrimages 
to holy places; by the setting up of all sorts of new rites and worships, 
half silly, half nauseous. .There could not be any more doubt of it in 
the face of such instances of frafid and superstitiom: instead of accommo- 
dating itself to our ways and our wants, of dropping out of its traditions 
what was not strictly necessary, Catholicism was bent on widening 
the distance between reason and revelatién, the world and the Church. 
A reconciliation was out of the question, and it remained to see which 
of the two contending powers would carry the’ day. ° 

The peculiar morality of Catholicism is not less foreign to the moéern 
mind than its superstitions. Casuistry indeed, though bound up with 
the practice of confession, and probably inseparable from it, has been 
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held up to detestation before this, and by the pious themselves, It” 
is owing to the ridicule thrown upon Jesuitiam by Pascal, in his “ Lettres 
` Provinciales,” that the word has remained to this day synonymous with 
the silencing of honest scruples by the juggle of distinctions. Michelet, 
the eloquent historian, published in 1844 a book called “Du Prêtre, de la 
Femme et de la Famille,” which denounced in fervid language theinfluence 
of the confessor on women, and the consequent estrangement between 
husband and wife. I cannot say whether the book is still in the hands 
of the public, but the impression it produced has subsisted. The pre- 
sent controversy could not fail to turn to account the indignation which 
the perversity of the casuists excites in all unsophisticated minds. The 
task was taken up by M. Paul Bert, a member of the Chamber of Deputies, 

e and a man of considerable scientific reputation. M. Bert struck out a 
new course. . Instead of raking up old quotations and commenting upon 
them, he merely put into Freuch the “ Compendium Theologise Moralis” 
and the “ Casus Conscientiæ ”? of a modern Jesuit, Father Gury. Gury, 
who died recently, was a Professor in the College of the Jesuita at 
‘Rome. His works have gone through several editions, they are in 
general use, they have been commended by high ecclesiastical anthority, 
and here they are now, divested of all disguise, an unsavoury reading, ; 
“smelling rank to heaven,” deepening the horror with which the con- 
fessional and its mysteries were already viewed. 

In spite of all this polemical activity, the controversy against Catho- 
licism seems to me remarkable for one omission. It has set in fall 
light the anti-Republican partisanship of the Church, as well as the 
immoral tendency of her casuistry ; but, strange to say; it has neglected 
what seemed the chief point of the discussion—I mean the particular 
qualifications, or rather disqualifications, of the clergy as educators of 
the youth of France. And what makes the oversight stranger still is, 
that ‘ho point was weaker in the caso of the Jesuits, and that on none 
was it easier to shut them up in their own admissions. Jesuits may 
refuse to admit the cogency of arguments taken from the history of 
their Order, from the causes of fheir suppression in the last century ; 
¢hey may, to a certain extent, waive the accusations drawn from: tho 
works of their writers; but one testimony they cannot evade, and that 
is their own rules and statutes. To reject the authority c of St. Ignatius, ` 
or to attenuate the binding force of the “ Constitutions,” would be to 
` give up what has eveg been accounted by themselves as their distinctive 
character, How is it, then, that they have not been put to the test in 
the late discussions, and confronted, as it were, with the text of those 
fundamental works, the “Exercitia Spiritualia,” the “ Regule Socie- 
tatis,” and the “ Constitutiones?” There it is that the Jesuit is depicted 
as he is afd as he ought to be, with his notions of human society, with 
hiseprinciples of conduct, his ideal of perfection, and the end proposed 
to his zeal. The “ Exercitia,” drawn up by Ignatius himself, form a 
course of religious meditations and contemplations which every novice - 
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ehas to go through before entering the Order, and which every Father 
must renew as often as he can. And what is the spirit which these 
Exercises tend to excite or to revive? The same which animated Loyola 
himself when he penned those precepts, as the legend has it, in the 
grotto of Manreza—a spirit of heated fanaticism ; a calling up of visions 
in which humankind appears divided in two camps or armies, with Christ 
on one side, Satan on the other, both represented under ag bodily and 
material a form as possible; delightful scenery on one hand, smoke, 
brimstone, and fire on the other, and all men engaged in eternal and 
uncompromising warfare. Such is the notion of human society and 
the precepts of conduct taught to the members of the Order. That 
fanatical conception of things, however, is to be veiled under the humi- 
lity and: modesty of the outward behaviour. ‘The Rules regulate every - 
gesture and motion. A Jesuit must not turn his head without neces- 
sity, but keep it slightly bent forward, with his eyes habitually 
down. He is not, when he speaks, to look his interlocutor in the face. 
He is commanded to appear cheerful, taking care neither to open nor 
to close his lips too much, avoiding to knit his brows or his nose 
(Ruge in fronte, ac multo magis in naso evitentur, ut serenitas exterius 
cernatur). A curious piece of sanctimonious tuition! And yet it is nothing 
to the celebrated prescriptions of the “Constitutions,” which require a 
Jesuit not only to obey, but to compress all inward objection to the 
orders he receives; not only to crush secret opposition, but to appro- 
priate the command, as it were, to abstain from judging it, to silence 
all appreciation as well as all resistance. The Jesuit must “ persuade 
himself that all he is ordered to do is just, and, with blind submission, 
divest himself of all thought or sentiment to the contrary.” He will 
thus attain that consummation of perfection which is described under 
the famous comparison of the disciple being in the hands of his superior 
like a corpse which is carried here and there—like a stick which is 
moved about without resistance. Francis of Assisi had expressed it 
before Loyola: “I do not, he said, want living men for disciples, but 
dead bodies I” e 
Every one has, of course, a right to his own ideal of life, but I ask > 
How could a country like ours, having its democratic institutions to 
protect and its rank to keep in the competition of free and progressiVe 
nations—how ould it, without giving up its civilization, its dignity, its 
power, leave the education of ijs youth to the care of men whose educa- 
tional principles are made up of fanaticism, sanctimoniousness, and 
eelf-abasement, of bitterness and hollowness—tending with express 
purpose to the destruction of all self-reliance and manliness—accounting 
as sin’ all that we hold chief virtues, the right and duty of private 
judgment, the liberty of creed, the toleration of error, the questioning 
of authority, the resistance to arbitrary power? The closer one lgoks 
into the subject the’ more convinced he will be that the present move- 
ment in France against clerical teaching, far from being the offspring 
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of irreligious fanaticism, comes from a deep instinct of national-duty, 
and is the more ardent where the interest taken in public morality and 
public education is stronger. For here recurs the question with which 
I set out. If all I said is true, what becomes of the objections drawn 
from the rights of the priest to teach and of parents to choose whom 
they please as teachers of their children? Is there a right which is not 
subordinate to the safety and welfare of the community? Is there a 
liberty which is not liable to restriction if circumstances require it? 
Was there ever a Bill voted by a Parliament that did not limit the 
freedom of somebody? Or shall we say that the danger with which 
Jesuitism threatens society is not evident or serious enough to justify 
the’ intervention of the law? I know, for my part, of no nation 
, Whose history does not record greater sacrifices of abstract principles to 
“the necessities of existence. Salus populi suprema lex is a terrible ` 
maxim, which has served as a pretext for all kinds of tyranny, but 
against which it is of no use spending one’s eloquence, for it is identical 


' with the right of self-preservation ! 


I do not overlook, as will be seen from my language, the consequences 
of an action of the Government in the matter of religion, and ina 
country where the Church is powerful, the clergy numerous, ‘the upper 
classes devotional; and a large proportion of the inhabitants still attached 
to their religious traditions. The contest in which the Republic has 
engaged is certainly no light warfare. It may result in a conflict of 
the majority of the population with a minority so large that the State will 
be shaken to its foundations, and the victory, though legal, will savour 
of oppression. All this is very true, and, if it happens, very sad, but 
what is to be done if the struggle is in the nature of things and cannot 
be avoided? Are we to fold our arms, to shut our eyes, and to drift 
towards the condition of Spain or Paraguay? It is worthy of remark 
thatea politician like M. Jules Favre, though born a Roman Catholic, ^, 
should have come to the conclusion, that the chief cause of. the evil 
destinies of France was ita resistance to the Protestant Reformation. 
The fact is, that the weight of sa unsolved question seems to lie on 
those European States which, three centuries ago, shut themselves up 

spiritual emancipation, They have to break off, in their turn, 

th theocracy, to disengage themselves from the trammels of a dead ' 

tradition. The nineteenth century will complete the work of the six- 

teenth, and the nations which are foynd unable to accomplish that 
revolution, will fall into the rear of civilixation. 

I cannot: conclude without anticipating a reproach which TEAT 
fatal to my argument. It cannot but have struck my readers that I 
have all along indiscriminately spoken of the Jesuits, of the Religious 
Orders, ang of the Catholic Church, while M. Jules Ferry’s Bill left out 
the, secular clergy, and. the late decrees themselves introduced a 
distinction between the Jesuits, whose suppression is to take place 
without any more discussion, and the other congregations who may be 
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authorized if they choose to ask for it. The confusion to which I plead 
guilty, and which, indeed, was voluntary on my part, has marked all the 
parliamentary debates on the subject ; it has affected all the discussions 
of the press, and my opinion is that it cannot be avoided. The Govern- 
ment and its supporters have an obvious interest in narrowing the 
ficld of the contest, and therefore in maintaining a distinction between 
the Orders and the Church, and there is no doubt that thcy are sincere 
when they insist on their respect for the liberty of Catholic worship. 
Tt is not less certain, at the same time, that the old differences between 
the secular and the regular clergy lave dwindled away; that the wholc 
Catholic Church breathes, nowadays, the same spirit and compasses the 
same ends, and consequently that the conflict into which we are entering 
goes much farther than politicians would have it. The agitation against 
the monastic congregations is in reality a movement against Catholicism 
itself, instinctively recognised as irreconcilable with popular institutions 
and free thought. Without being, perhaps, conscious of it, France 
obeys the historical law which I was just speaking of, the logical 
necessity which impels Catholic nations to get rid of the last rolice of 
the Middle Ages. If such is the case, the contest cannot limit itscif to 
the present demonstrations. It will, sooner or later, end with the 
abrogation of the Concordat of 1801, with the suppression of the salary 
of the clergy, in a word, with the disestablishment of the Catholic 
Church. These measures, we must not forget, were, during the whole 
of the Second Empire, the common programme of the Liberal party. 
The cautious and temperate Journal des Débats never lost an opportunity 
at that time to advocate them as the only solution of ecclesiastical dif- 
ficulties. Once in power, it is true, and with the responsibilities of 
Gorverument upon them, the Republicans qualified their former position. 
They understood that the great mass of the population is bound to the 
clergy by habits and feelings which it would not do to overlook. Fren 
in those parts of the country (for there are great differences in that 
respect) where the peasantry are indifferent to religion, or, it may be, 
laugh and scoff at their curate, where go male attends Maas, and much 
less the confessional, the person is yct to them a social necessity. Ilis 
intervention cannot be spared when they marry, or christen their” 
children, or bury their friends. They are used to the ceremonies of 
the Church—they could not do without them; they would resent as a 
wrong the law which deprived them of the parish priest, or left them 
to pay for his services. I have fo doubt myself tHf&t in such a country 
as France, where the working population is as penurious as it is thrifty, 
the Church could not subsist on the voluntary system; but I am much 
more certain still, that to throw the Church on the contributions of 
the faithful would be a most hazardous political experiment. Here is 
the real difference between the Secular Clérgy and the Monastic 
Orders—not in the spirit which animates them, but in their hold én 
the attachment of the people. The suppression of monkhood will 
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STRONOMY has.made us all familiar with the conception of world 
on world above our heads. We no longer speculate with Epicurus 
and Anaxagoras whether the sun may not be as large as a quoit, or even 
as large as Peloponnesus. We are satisfied that the greater and the 
lesser lights are worlds, some of them greatly exceeding our own in 
magnitude. But few of us realize the worlds on worlds at our feet, 
worlds which leave us as completely outside as if we belonged to 
another planet; worlds not set to our clocks, that probably have a 
wholly different time to ours; worlds fall of sounds, which are dead 
silence to us, but across which our loudest thunder breaks not in the 
faintest whisper; inarticulate worlds, yet possessed of some kind of 
unknown language; worlds fall of inexplicable phenomena, moving ¢o 
other ends than ours, and governed by mental laws to which our own 
give us only the faintest clue. 

In a little poem of Dante Rossetti’s he describes a mood of violent 
grief in which, sitting withe his head bowed between his knees, he 
unconsciously eyes the wood-spurge growing at his feet, till from those 
terrible moments he carries off the one trivial fact, cut into his brain 
for all time, that “ the wood-spurge has a cup of three.” In some such 
mood of troubled thought, flung perhaps full-length on the turf, have we 
not as unconsciously and intently watched a little ant, trudging across our 
prostrate form intent upon its glorious polity; a creature to which we, 
with our great spiritual world of thought and emotion and will, have 
no existence, except as a sudden and inconvenient upheaval of parti- 
coloured earth to be scaled, of unknown geological formatiga, but 
wholly worthless as haying no bearing upón the one great end of life, 
the care of larvæ. 

“But if the lower life completely shuts out the higher, the higher life, 
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while including the lower, has the greatest difficulty in penetrating 
beyond its threshold. Our keys are too large to fit the wards of the 
lock that would open to us its recesses. Our very touch is too.often 
death. We have mostly but the sense of sight to carry us within these 
other worlds of sentient life. We stand as spectators on its threshold, 


_ trying to guess the meaning of all this dumb show, trying to 


to its secret springs, trying to surprise some answering look of intelli- 
gence. Michelet, the poet-observer of Nature, tells us of his quaint 
efforts to find out whether insects have a physiognomy, to look into their 
averted faces and detect some gleam of the torch which is concealed in - 
their. inner éxistence, some reflection from within of the intelligence of 
ant and bee which, judging by its work, so closely resembles our own ; 
some answering look, such as in the dog, kindles into wistful tender- 
ness, or patiently abides in the large melancholy eyes of oxen. But 
at length, when he had turned the little creature on its back, and 
looked it straight in the face, with its external teeth or mandibles 
moving horizontally, its motionless composite eyes consisting of fifty 
facets, its palpi at the entrance of the mouth, and its vibrating and 
mobile antenne, all fixed in a horny case, he fonnd himself confronted . 
with a strange immovable mask rather than a living physiognomy. 
That mailed insect face is expressionless to us. There are no windows 
logking our way from the insect world. Whatever knowledge we gain’ 
of it must be gained by patient observation from without, and infer- 
ences verified by careful and repeated experiments. 

To this patient observation of the lower forms of life and experimental 
research with regard to their laws and limitations, the great modern - 
doctrine of evolution has given an’ additional incentive, teaching us 
that 
e “ One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.” 


Whatever perplexity still besets us with regard to their inner nature, 
Cuvier’s idea that animals are given us as simpler sections of the 
infinitely complex problem, man—diagrams leading up to the more 
complicated structure—must be fundamentally true; and in the philo- 
sophy of the future we shall probably live to be amazed at the way 
metaphysicians have rushed at Nature’s last and most difficult proposi- 
tion, man, and spent themselves in vain efforts to solve it, while 
neglecting all the humbler steps forded by animal life, by which 
physiology would have gradually led them up to it. Erven those who 
hold, with Mr. Wallace, that the difference between men and animals is 
one of kind, and not only of degree—man, possessed of an intelligent 
will that fore-appoints its own ends, of a conscience that imposes upon 
him a°“ categorical “imperative,” of spiritual faculties that can appre- 


hend and worship the Invisible—yet even they must hold that his lower 


animal nature, which forms as it were the platform of the spiritual, is 
built up from lower organisms, If we hold, with Professor Allman, that 
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thought, and still more will and conscience, though only manifesting 
themselves through the medium of cerebral protoplasm, are not its 
properties, any more than the invisible rays which lie beyond the violet 
are the property of the medium which, by altering their refrangibility, 
makes them manifest, the study of the exact uature and properties of 
the transmitting medium is equally necessary. Indeed, the whole posi- 
tion can only be finally established by defining experimentally the 
necessary limitations of the medium, and proving the insufficiency of 
the lower data to account for the higher. 

It is these higher considerations and wider issues that give such 
a peculiar interest to the patient observation whieh has been recently 
brought to bear upon the habits of the social insects, especially of ants, 
which, living in community, present so many of the conditions of human 
life, and the development of the “ tribal self” from those conditions, to 
which Professor Clifford attributed the genesis of the moral sense. 

In order to pass in review these interesting observations and bring 
out their significance, I must go over ground which is doubtless familiar 
to many of my readers. 

The associative industry of ants has excited wonder and admiration 
from the earliest ages. That some were winged among swarms of 
wingless individuals was a fact that could not escape the most cursory 
observation; but so- little have we cared to know about these other 
populous worlds of sentient life so closely imitating our own, and there- 
fore appealing the more to our curiosity, that it was not till the seventeenth 
century that the Dutch naturalist, Swammerdam, first ascertained by 
dissection that the winged individuals were the males and females, and 
that the others were sterile females, and, in fact, belonged to that 
despised class of “old maids” by which so much useful work is done 
in the human as well as in the insect world. It would seem as if ıp- 
pressed instincts of sex in nature were intended to supply the finest 
potential energy or stored-up force. In these sterile females the organs 
of reproduction remain in a rudimęntary state. Some individuals, 
however, prove fertile; but, strange to say, seem only capable of pro- 
ducing males, The queen, or fertile ant, is probably brought up, as * 
in the case of bees, upon different food, though we have no direc? 
knowledge of thjs fact with regard to ants. Sir John Lubbock is dis- 
posed to believe it because, as he states, “while hundreds, I might say 
thousands, of workers have been*bred in my nests,and a large number 
of males, not a single queen has been produced in any one of them.”’* 

It is these sterile females that, as in bees, form the workers, and to 
which the task of building, excavating, pufveying, tending the young, 
and I reluctantly add, in some species, the less feminine function of 
‘fighting belongs. Some, like the common Fu}mica rufa, build vast 
structures of all sorta of alien materials, sinking fairy piles into te 
ground, and with indescribable art dovetailing in little bits of wood to 

= Linncan Society's aga xiv. p. 609 (1879). 
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form durable partitions, Others, like the mason-ant, build of earth’ 
alone, moistened with rain-water, and kneaded into tiny bricks ;- while 
others, again, the mining ants, making use of a flat stone for their 
canopy, excavate extensive subterranean galleries and chambers. Some 
make themselves a city to dwell in within the heart of a tree, sculpturing 
out numbeyless stories whose floors and ceilings are as thim as paper, 
supported sometimes by vertical partitions, sometimes by concentric 
rows of slender pillars, the whole imbued with a blackish tint, by what 
agency remains obscure. For all thése marvellous works they have 
no other chisel than their teeth, no other compass or carpenter's rule 
than their antenne, and no other trowel than their fore-feet, with 
which they affix and consolidate the moistened earth. The Brasilian. 
Æcodoma cephalotes, as well as some other species, use the leaves of 
trees in the construction of their nests. On a perfectly calm day the, 
passer-by is surprised to see the leaves of a tree in full foliage falling 
in a shower. Closer observation betrays an ant sawing diligently at the 


_foot-stalk, while other ants at the foot of the tree are engaged in cutting 
_ the fallen leaves into circular pieces. The singular sight of thousands of 


these ants returning from their. destructive harvest, and presenting the . 
aspect of a multitude of animated: leaves of a circular shape, has given 
them the name of parasol ants, in Surinam. With these leaves inter- 
posed between the layers of kneaded earth they manage to “ felt” the 
large domes which cover their ‘extensive edifices, many of them from 
three to six feet in height, and as much as thirty to forty.yards in 
circumference, and thus render them impervious to even the torrents 
of tropical rain. One knows not which to admire the most, their 
ingenuity in perceiving that no layer of earth, however tempered, would 
resist a tropical downpour, or the admirable method with which they 
work, one band of ants being told off to bring the materials to a 
central depôt, and another to place the leafy tiles in due order on 
the roof. a > RP mes 43 
But the architectural labours gf anta, as is well known, form but the 
least part of the life-work of these industrjous little creatures. Their 
chief labour is bestowed on the ¢are of the young. The eggs when 
first laid are extremely minute, but, not being enclosed in a rigid enve- 
lope, have the powcr of growth when in contact with the air. The 
workers collect them and place them in special chambers, moving them 
from one to the other to secure thé right temperature. The larvæ , 
which issue from them-are helpless creatures, only just able to raise 
their heads a little, and open their mouths to receive the food with 
which their devoted nurses fupply them from their own niouth. Every 
morning they carry them up to the surface-chauibers, and on fiñe days 
expose them to the gentle heat-of the sun. But when the rays grow, 
to powerful they are carried down to the underground. cellars, the 
action of each day being varied according to the atmospherié conditions. 
When come to maturity, the larvæ of most species spin & cocoon, and 
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*inside this satin shroud pass into pupe. ‘The insect in this state has 
acquired the figure and size it will finally present, strength and 
consistence alone being wanting. It continues to move for some 
moments after quitting the larva state, but soon becomes immovable ; 
it afterwards changes gradually in colour, passing from fine white 
to a pale yellow, then becoming red or brown or black, according to its 
species. When the perfect insect is ready to come forth, it 1s powerless 
‘to liberate itself, like other insects, from its silken grave-clothes. This 
the workers proceed to do, employing their teeth as we should a pair of 
scissors, the operation being apparently conducted with much joyous 
excitement and bustle in the ant-hill, the ants relieving themselves in 
turn with the utmost alacrity, Even when the outer cocoon is rent 
away, the insect is still enclosed in a cobwebby structure, from which , 
it has again to be rescued, when it is able to walk about a little and 
receive nourishment. 

A proeess of education seems then to be carried on, the workers 
accompanying the young ants everywhere, guiding them through the 
labyrinths of their habitation, nourishing them, training the workers to 
their work, and performing the difficult task of extending the delicato 
wings of the males and fémales without injuring the gauzy texture. 

At length, on some warm midsummer day, the temperature not below 
67° Fahrenheit, the ant-hill is seen to be in a state of great commotion. 
Tts surface glitters with the winged males that come forth by hundreds 
from their subterranean dwelling, soon followed by the females, who are 
in much smaller numbers and of a larger size, but clothed with the 
same Tainbow-hued investiture of wings; crowds of workers mingle 
with the bridal throng, continually running from one to the other of 
their winged charges, proffering them their tender offices for the last 
time. Suddenly, as with one general impulse, the inspiration of flight ` 
comes upon them, and these creatures, the inheritors of dark cellarf and 
sunless underground corridors, soar away with one consent into the 
boundless sunshine, joyously playing about the tops of trees or moving 
in light clouds above the sunny pastires, while they consummate their 
union beneath the liberal sky as their bridal chamber, the workers 
meantime retiring into the nest and closing the doors, feeling, one wou]d 
say, a little flat. - 

It is curious that notwithstanding the labour of so many excellent 

` observers, and though ant-nests swarm in everg field and wood, we 
should find so much difficulty in tracing the after-history of these 
winged myriads after they disappear into the air, and that so much 
obscurity should rest on the mode of origin of new communities. 
Unlike the gueen-bee, which adopts a circling flight round her hive 
. when she goes forth to meet the male in the air, the male and female 
ants fly straight off in a right line from the nest, and seemingly newer 
return to it, a few impregnated females being detained by the workers, 
and despoiled of their wings, to keep up the ‘population. The male 
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apparently plays that distressingly subordinate part which Nature seem» 
to assign to him in the insect world, and which makes one wonder by 
what action of the environment on his feeble endowments he has” 
developed his preposterous pretensions in higher circles. Unendowed 
with weapons of offence, without chisel-shaped teeth, or sting, or ovi- 
positor, Huber considers the life of the male ant cannot be of long conti- 
nuance after he has fulfilled his office of reproduction. His privileges in 
the ant-world are purely negative. He is not exposed to the danger of 
being eaten by his cannibal spouse, as among spiders, nor to be set upon 
and assassinated by infuriated spinsters, as among bees, who might have 
learned gentler manners from the flowers. Nature simply dismisses 
him with contemptuous starvation, ; 

The female, after impregnation, falls to the ground, and proceeds 
deliberately to despoil herself of her bridal finery and pull off her own 
wings, in token, it would seem, of beginning housekeeping life in 
earnest. No sooner does she fall to the ground than she extends her 
wings, crossing them in every direction, throwing them from side to © 
side, and going through the most singular contortions, till all four 
wings fall off, often simultaneously. But does she, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, either join an old nest, or associate herself with a certain 
number of workers, and with their assistance begin a new nest; or, 
does she found a new nest by herself, as Huber and Blanchard both 
assert, becoming at once mother and nurse till the labourers are come 
to maturity? Forel and Ebrard, after repeated observations, maintain 
that in no single case has an isolated female been known to bring her 
young to maturity. Lepeletier St. Fargeau is of opinion that ants’ 
nests originate in the manner first suggested. This may possibly be 
the case with some species; but Sir John Lubbock repeatedly tried 
introducing a new fertile queen into another nest of Lasixs flavus, and - 
always with the result that the workers became very excited and killed 
her, even though in one case the nest was without a queen. Of the 
other kinds, he isolated two pairs of Myrmica ruginodis, and though 
the males died the queens live® and brought their offspring to per- 
fection; and nearly a year after their capture, Sir John Lubbock 
watched the first young workers carrying the larve about, thereby 
ptoving the accuracy of Huber’s statement, with at least some species. 
The workers remained about six weeks in the egg, a month in the larva 
state, and twenty-five or twenty-seven days as pupe. 

Our indigenous ants, besides feeding on small flies, insects, and cater- 
pillars, the carcases of which they may be seen dragging back to the 
nest with the energy of a Homeric hero preparing a feast, show the 
greatest avidity for sweet liquids. ‘ They are capable of absorbing large 
quantitiess which they disgorge into the mouths of their companions. 
In,winter time, when the ants are nearly torpid and do not require 
‘much nourishment, two or three ants told off as foragers are sufficient 
to provide for the whole nest. We all know how ants keep their herds 
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«in the shape of the aphides, which supply them with the sweet liquid they 
exude. Most of us have observed a stream of ants ascending a tree, 
and another stream as regularly descending, like a troop of dairy-maids 
going forth to their pastures. Some species, principally the masons and 
miners, remove their aphides to plants in the immediate vicinity of their 
ant-hill, or even introduce them into the nest. In the interior of some 
nests is also found the small blind beetle, Claviger, glistening and of a 
uniform red, its mouth of so singular a conformation that it is incapable 
of feeding itself, The ants carefully feed these poor little dependent 
creatures, and in tum lick the sweet liquid which they secrete and 
exude. These little coleoptera are only found in the nests of some 
species. When introduced into the nests of others they excite great 
bewilderment, and having been carefully turned over and examined, are 
in a short time Killed, as useless commodity. Another active species of 
coleoptera, of the family of Staphylini, is also found in ant-nests. Fur- 
nished with wings, it does not remain in the nest, but is forced to 
return thither by the same strange incapacity to feed itself. Like the 
Claviger it repays its kind nurses by the sweet liquid it exudes, and 
which is retained by a tuft of hair on either side of the abdomen beneath 
the wings, that the creature lifts in order that the ant may get at its 
honeyed recompense. Such mutual services between creatures in no 
way allied is a most curious fact in the animal world. 

Still stranger is the fact that there should be whole species of ants 
that are themselves incapable of supplying their own food or feeding 
themselves when it is provided. These are the famous slave-making 
Amazon ants, with slender-arched and finely-pointed mandibles, fitted 
for scimitara, but useless as instruments of labour; weapons with which 
-they attack the nest of another species and carry off the larve and pups 
to swell the retinue of their slaves, who feed and clean them, nurse 
their young, and build their dwellings. Parted from their slaves, they 
perish miserably. “It is no use,” says Sir John Lubbock, “giving them 
food—say, honey; they will not touch it. Or rather, they walk care- 
lessly’ over it, smear their legs and diez if a slave is not put in to clean 


and dry them. I found, however, that I could keep even a single | 


Polyergus rufescens alive for more than three months by giving her a 
slave for about an hour a day to attend on and feed her. I have ong 
at this moment’ which has béen so treated since November, and which 
is still alive and well ;” and he ads, in a foot-note, “ April 18th.—She 
is still well.” * . 

Many of us are familiar with Huber’s charming description of the 
~yarlike expeditions of the Amazons (Polyergus rufescens), starting 
between threo and five on a fine midsummer afternoon, in a close 
„column, eight or ten inches in width, the signal to magch being 
conveyed by striking the breasts and foreheads of their companions 
with their antenne. ‘There is no commander-in-chief, but there ig 
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always a small number constantly returning from the van to the rear? 
and it is probably in this way that the movement of the whole army 
is guided. When they reach a nest of the negro ant (Formica fusca) 
or the miners (Formica cunicularia) they attack it with the utmost 
fury, carrying off the larve and pups of workers alone, which are 
recognizable by their small sise, and sometimes returning three times 
to the assfult. On one occasion Huber witnessed ‘a whole army, appa- 
rently deceived as to its route. It halted several times, and at length, 
after diverging in fruitless search on all sides, it fell again into column, 
and marched back with empty mandibles. Upon their return the’ 
negro ants behaved much like Englishmen—buffetmg the unsuccessful , 
warriors, and dragging them'to the outside of the nest, and only after 
a time suffering them to re-enter their dwelling. 

On the appearance of some of the ferocious legionary ants of Sonth 
‘America (Econ hamala and Eciton drepanophora) marching in formid- 
able cohorts, armed with large trenchant mandibles and stings, the 
traveller can only save himself by instant flight. Should he be fool- 
hardy enough to stand his ground he is rapidly reduced to the 
exclamation wrung -from the Scotch open-air preacher who, yielding 

` to the fatigue of standing through a long discourse, incautiously sat 
down on an ant-hill, and, having beer observed to fidget a good deal, at 
last interrupted his “ fifthly ” by pathetically remarking, “ My hearers, 
I trust the grace of God is in my heart, but I think the deil himsel’ 
has got into my breeks!” - i 

From the earliest times poets have sung the providence of the ant in 
storing up grain against the day of dearth, from Hesiod, who speaks of 
the time when “ the provident one harvests the grain ” 
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and*the well-known words af Solomon, down to Horace, who alludes to 
the foresight of the ant “ haud ignara ac non incauta futari.” But the 
naturalists, after careful observations, pronounced the poets in the wrong; 
that ants did not garner grain, tifat it would be impossible for them to 
eat such hard substances as seeds; and môreover, since they become 
torpid i in winter, they have no need of stored-up provisions. : 

It was reserved for Charles Lespès to vindicate poetical insight, and 
to suggest the true solution, that the naturalists ‘had been observing the 
ants of the North, gnd that the harvesting anta chiefly inhabit the 
borders of the Mediterranean. From the eareful observation of the 
_ ants of -Provence he ascertained that certain species do store seeds, and 

their object in so doing. Itis well known that seeds, in germinating, 
produce a certain amount of sugar, while the outer coating of the 
seed becomes soft. It,is on germination that ants devour the sweet , 
“pulp of the seed. 

These observations were confirmed by a young Baiana Treherne 
Moggridge, exiled to Mentone for the disease which was to cause his 
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early death, and spending the last years `of his life in observing the habits 
of the harvesting ants (Asta barbara and Atta structor) of the “guarrigues,” 
as the wild, uncultivated upland soil, with its sparse vegetation, is called. 
He unearthed their granaries, beautifully paved with little glistening 
flags of mica and silex to secure the seed from rotting, and reached by 
long corridors. By what means they prevent the numerous seeds of 
fumitory, veronica, flax, &c., from germinating before they ‘are wanted 
for use in these underground caverns, only a few inches removed from 
the heat of the sun, is a mystery, more especially as, when planted, 
they appear quite uninjured. Moggridge does not hesitate to attribute 
to ants some curious charm exerted over seeds! It is a satisfaction 
to find that even ants are not infallible. On strewing some large seed- 
like beads in their path, they were eagerly seized on, the little creatures . 
struggling bravely with their porcelain loads. But an hour or two 
seemed sufficient to teach them their innutritious nature, and streams of 
ants passed the remaining beads without taking the least notice of them. 

Moggridge was also an interested observer of the fierce predatory wars 
waged between rival ant-nests inhabited by the same species, with a view 
to carry off the coveted grain. Ants fight with the utmost fury. So 
deadly is their grip that frequently the whole abdomen of the enemy 
is torn away; and yet, though little more than an infuriated head and 
legs, she still keeps up the fight. Sir John Lubbock states that he has 
frequently found an enemy’s head hanging on to the legs of a living 
ant, who, through the tenacity of the grip, is obliged to carry about 
with her on the most festive occasions this ghastly and inconvenient 
memento of her victory. M. Mocqueys even assures us that the Indians 
of Braxil make use of this tenacity in the case of wounds; causing the 
ant to bite the lips of the cut and thus bring them together, after which 
they cut off the ant’s head, which thus holds the lips of the wound 
together. He asserts that he has often seen natives with wounds in 
course of healing with the assistance of seven or eight ants’ heads | 

The curious migratory ant (Tapinoma erraticum) has, however, a 
strange and most distinct method of defending itself. Should an ordi- 
nary ant menace it with its mandibles it immediately turns round, ande 
agitating its abdomen, “ dans tous les sens,” as Mr. Blanchard expressgs 

, it, ejects an extremely volatile and strongly-amelling liquid, followed by 

“sauve qui peut” on the part of the adversary; who, if not swift 
anal to escape the unexpected doûche, is seengo roll in the dust as 
if a prey to convulsions. 

After so many wonderful inalasioes of adaptation of means to an end, 
of “moving one ihing to or from another and putting them into fit 
places for being acted upon by their own internal forces or by those 

e residing in other natural objects,” in which J. 8. Mill states*the whole 
of man’s action ou nature consists, we are prepared for yet more mèr- 
vellous revelations of the intelligence of ants from the series of experi- 
ments and careful observations Sir John Lubbock has been carrying 
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out. ‘Yet their result has been rather to prove its curious limitations 
outside certain trunk lines of age-long habit, its strictly stored-up 
accumulative and hereditary character, residing rather in the race than 
in the individual. “On one occasion,” he says, “I suspended some 
honey in a glass ‘about half an inch above a nest of Lasius flavus, and 
accessible by a paper bridge more than ten feet long. Under the glass 
I then plaĉed a small heap of earth. The ants soon swarmed over 
the earth on to the glass, and began feeding on the honey. I then 
removed a little of the earth, so that there was an interval of 
about one-third of an inch between the glass and the earth; but, 
though the distance was so small, they would not jump down but pre- 
ferred going round by the long bridge. They tried in vain to stretch 
‘ap from the earth to the glass, which, however, was just out of their 
reach, though they could touch it with their antenne ; but it did not 
occur to them to heap up the earth a little, though if they had moved 
half a dozen particles of earth they would have secured for themselves 
direct access to the food. At length they gave up all attempts to reach 
up to the glass and went round by the paper bridge. I left the arrange- 
ment, for several weeks, but they continued to go round by the long 
paper bridge.”’* — 

Again, he placed a straw so as to form a ‘tiny bridge communicating 
with some larve. After twenty-five ants were engaged in removing 
the larvæ, he moved the bridge slightly so as to leave a chasm just so 
wide that the ants could not reach across. They tried hard to do so, 
but it did not occur io them to push the straw across the gap of one- 
third of an inch, On the other hand, on filling up the hole leading to 
some provisions to the depth of half an inch, some individuals of Lastus 
niger began immediately tunnelling down exactly over the hole, carry- 
ing off the grains of earth until they had excavated down to the door- 
ways this intelligent action lying in the line of their habitual activities. 
This experiment was tried with another species, Lasius flavus, with the 
same result. 

“That ants have,” to hanes ffom Messrs. Kirby and Spence, “the 
emeans of communicating to each other information of various occur- 
Tgnces and use a kind of language which is mutually understood . 
and is not confined merely to giving intelligence of the approach or 
absence of danger, but is also co-ordinate with all their other occasions i 
for communicating their ideas to eash other,’ most naturalists are 
agreed. Indeed, no creatures could live in community without some 
simple method of. communication by signs. That the antenne dre the 
means of communication admits of no doubt, and it is also generally 
held that they are in addition organs of sense; but whether their 
functions ‘are olfactory or auditory is a point on which naturdlists are 
` divided. There are in the antenne of ants certain curious organs 
which Sir John Lubbock considers mity be of an auditory character. 
“These,” says Sir John Lubbock, “ consist of three parts, a curved 


* Linnean Sooiety s Jowrnal, vol, xiv. D 267 (1878). 
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spherical cup, opening to the outside, a long narrow tube, and a hollow 
body shaped like an elongated clock-weight. They are about ten in 
number, and may serve to increase the resonance of sounds, acting, in 
fact, to use the words of Professor Tyndall, who was good enough to 
look at them with me, ‘like microscopic stethoscopes? °? Several of the 
other segments of the antenn® also contain these curious organs. 

The fact of ants being apparently stone-deaf to our loudest sounds 
of course proves nothing, only that their octave is different from ours. 
Approaching an ant which was standing quietly, Sir John Lubbock 
over and over again made the loudest and shrillest noises, using a penny 
pipe, a dog whistle, a violin, “as well,” he says, “as the most piercing 
and startling sounds I could produce with my own voice, without 
any effect”—except, perhaps, that of startling his own household. 

But whether ants are susceptible to sound or not, there is no doubt 
of the sensitiveness of their olfactory nerves, though the exact.seat of 
those nerves is a matter of great dispute. Latreille makes the follow- 
ing statement :— 


“ Le sens de l'odorat, se manifestant d'une manière aussi sensible, je voulais 
profiter de cette remarque pour en découvrir le siège. On a soupçonné depuis 
longtemps qu'il residait dans les antennes, je les arrachai à plusieurs fourmis 
fauves ouvrières auprès du nid desquelles je me trouvais. Je vis aussitôt les 
petits animaux que j’avnis ainsi mutilés tomber dans un état d'ivresse, ou une 
espèce do folie. Ils erraient ça et là, et ne reconnaissait plus leur chemin.” 


We are glad that Sir John Lubbock dryly remarks, “ I have not 
felt disposed to repeat M. Latreille’s experiment;” but more merciful 
experiments of his show at least the sensitiveness of ants to smells. 
A camel-hair brush dipped in peppermint water, essence of cloves, &c., 
and suspended about a quarter of an inch above them, produced the 
most marked effect, inducing some to turn back and retrace their steps. 
His observations also prove that ants track one another, even wherf in 
company, rather by scent than by sight, and that single ants find their 
way backwards and forwards to a store of food entirely by tracking 
their own scent; in experiments wher8 the honey was moved two or 
three inches to the right°or the left while the ant was feeding, she 
appeared utterly at fault, and wandered about aimlessly, though heg 
true route was marked out by conspicuous landmarks with which in 
former journeys she must have become familiar, and though she had 
previously gone backwards and forwards to the nestewith extreme direct- 
ness, guided evidently by scent. 

The evidence of observation would therefore tend to show that the 
antenne of ants are organs of touch, that their structure seems to 
betoken some acoustic functions, and that they may be the seat of the 
olfactory’nerves, though, as they present no humid surface, ¢this has 
been contested by many naturalists. Unquestionably, in some insects 
they are auditory organs, as in the case of the Locusta viridissima, 
which, though very sensitive to sound, lost all power of hearing when 
the antennæ were removed, though apparently not otherwise affected. 
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May not this senso of smell account for the power that individuals 
of the same nest have of recognising each other after a separation of a 
year’s duration? May it not be that they recognise not the individual, 
but a certain generic smell which gives to the individual in possession 
of it the odour of sanctity? When we remember the, to us, altogether 
unthinkable sensitiveness of the olfactory nerves of a dog, which enables 
him to track his master and distinguish the scent left by his passing 
footsteps from all others, this is surely not an impossible channel of 
. recognition, and more likely than such an astonishing effort of memory 
as we must otherwise suppose, many nests possessing as many as, 
100,000 individuals. Sir John Lubbock considers the fact of intox- 
cated anta reeking of whisky being recognized as fatal to this explana- 

. « tion, But surely even with our, by comparison, inconceivably coarser 
olfactory nerves, we could discern a friend who had supped on 
whisky and onions; and may not their immeasurably acuter sense be 

. able to distinguish smells to a degree inconceivable to us? Sir 
John Lubbock has proved by repeated experiments that they do not ' 
recognize one another by any password or sign, placing the larve or 
pups of a species, of which the ants of every nest are deadly enemies, 
out at nurse in a strange nest, the young being always well received, 
and when they had come to maturity returning them to the original 
nest, where they are always received as friends, though brought up in 
a strange nest, of which they could in this case alone have known the 
sign or password. ` 

Ants, like bees, can distinguish colours; coloured’ glasses, curioualy 
enough, seeming to affect them inversely to their action on a photo- 
graphic plate. They have a most sensitive dislike to violet, and, much ~ 
as they dislike light, would lay their pups under a strip of yellow 
glass rather than under one of violet, though the yellow scarcely inter- 
cepted the light and the violet was comparatively opaque. As they 
prefer red to yellow or green, and these again to violet, it was suggested ~- 
that it might be the chemical rays that were distasteful to them ; but on 
these bemg cut off, or rather turned into Visible rays by fluorescent 

e liquids, the result was the same. 

e Lastly, we come to the very interesting question, How far can social 
conditions evolve a morality? How far does the mutual dependence 
of ants develop the altruistic sentiments? How far does natural selec- 
tion under socialistia conditions, or the survival of the serviceable to the 
community, necessitate the gradual evolution of disinterested affection, 
self-sacrifice and benevolence, the “ vivre pour autrui” of Comte, and of 
One greater than Comte? & Positive morality,” says Mr. Grote, in his 
“Fragments on Ethical Subjects,’ “under some form or other has. 
existed if every society of which the world has ever had experience.” e 
Are there any tokens of, at any rate, the rudiments of positive morality 
in the societies of ants which display such complex “ adjustment of 
acts to-ends?” . 
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e From Sir John Lubbock’s experiments the answer would seem to be 
in the negative. That the social habits of ants tend to evolve habits of 
scrupulous cleanliness, prompting them to much kindly cleaning and 
shampooing of one another, there is no doubt, But as they live in 
crowded communities, in comparison withwhich the Seven Dialsis sparsely 
populated, these habits are obviously the necessary outcome of the law 
of natural selection. So also in the state of internecine ‘warfare, in 
which they mostly exist even with the same species in a different nest, 
is their habit of fetching wounded ants into the nest and avoiding 
decimation as far as possible. But beyond the baldest utilitarianism, 
at which Jeremy Bentham himself would have stood aghast, they seem 
incapable of going. Sir John Lubbock repeatedly buried ants, but their 
friends trudged backwards and forwards over their living grave without 
an effort to rescue them. Even when the sufferer was actually in sight 
it by no means followed that her friends would assist her. i 

“ Of this,” says Sir John, “I could give almost any number of instances Thus, 
on one occasion, several specimens of Formica fusca belonging to one of my nests 
were feeding on some honey spread on a slip of glasa One of them had got 
thoroughly entangled init, I took her and put her down just in front of another 


specimen belonging to the aame nest, and close by placed a drop of cae The 
ant devoted herself to the honey, and entirely neglected her friend, whom she 


left to perish.” 
Again :— | - 

“A number of Lasius flavus from one of my captive nests were out feeding 
at-6 P.u. on some honey. I chloroformed four of them, and also four froma 
nest in the park at some distance from the place where the first had been origi- 
nally procnred, and put thom close to the honey. Up to 8.80 the anta had taken 
no notice of their insensible fellow-creatures. At 9.20 I found the four friends 
were still lying as before, while the four strangers had been removed. Two of 
them I found had been thrown over the edge of the board on which the honey 
was placed. The other two I cauld not see.” ; 

But as in the case of chloroformed ants their friends might reasonably 
conclude they were dead and done for, Sir John Lubbock repeatedly 
intoxicated an equal proportion of friends and foes. Whether the antennm 
language lends itself to “ talking fo&tian with one’s own shadow” we 
know not, but, at any rate, the sober ants seemed much perplexed and e 
dismayed at finding their intoxicated fellow-creatures in such a melan- 
choly and disgraceful condition, and at first took them up and carried 
them about in an aimless manner. But this temporary indecision soon 
gave place to Draconic severity im dealing with the,evils of drunkenness. 
The enemies were drowned, or otherwise destroyed, to a man. But even 
of the thirty-eight friends seven were thrust into the water. The rest 
were cafried' into the nest.* . 

More conclusive still are the following experiments :— 


“T'o test the affection of ants belonging to the same nest for one another I 
tried the following experiments: I took six ants from a nest of Formica fuda, 


* Linnean Society's Journal, vol. xiii. p. 226. 
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imprisoned them in a small bottle, one end of which was left en, but covered. 
by a layer of muslin. I then put the bottle close to the door oF PA ` The 
muslin was of open texture, the meshes, however, being sufficiently large to 
ent the ants from escaping. They could not only, however, see one anbther, 
t communicate freely with their antenne, We now watched to see whether 
the prisoners would be tended or fed by their friends, We could not, however, 
‘observe that the least notice was taken of them. The experiment, nevertheless, 
was less conglusive than could be wished, because they might have fed at night, 
‘or at some time when we were not looking. It struck. me, therefore, that it . 
would be interesting to treat some strangers alao in the same manner. ‘On 
-Beptamber 2nd, therefore, I put two ants from one of my nesta of F. fusoa into 
a bottle, the end of which was tied up with muslin as described, and laid it down 
close to the nest. In a second bottle I put two ants from another nest of the 
same species, The’ ants which were at liberty took no notice of the bottle. 
containing their imprisoned friends, The in the other bottle, on the 
contrary, excited them ‘considerably. The whole day one, two, or more-ants 
stood sentry, as it were, over the bottle. In the evening no less than twelve 
were collected round it, a larger number than usually came out of the nost at 
anyone time, The whole of the next two days, in the same way, there were 
more or leas ants round the bottle containing the strangers; while, as far as we 
could see, no notice whatever was taken of the friends. On the 9th the ants 
had eaten through the mualin, and effected an entrance. We did not chance to 
be on the spot at the moment, but as I found two ants lying dead, one in the 
“bottle and one just outside, I think there can be no doubt that the strangers were 
ut to death. The friends throughout were quite neglected. September 21st. — 
F then repeated the experiment, putting three ants from another nest into a bottle 
as before. ‘The same soene was repeated. The friends were neglected, On the 
other hand, some of the ants were always watching over the bottle containing 
the strangers, and biting at the muslin which protected them. The next morning 
at 6 aut I found five ants thus occupied. One had caught hold of the leg of 
one of the strangers, which had unwarily been allowed to protrude through the 
meshes of the muslin. They worked and watched, though not, as far as I could 
see, with any till 7.80 in the evening, when they effected an entrance, 
and immedi attacked the strangers. September 24th.—I repeated the same 
experiment with the same nest. Again the ants came and sat over the bottle 
containing the strangers, while no notice was taken of the friends, The next 
moming again, when J got up, I found five anta round the bottle containing the 
none near the friends. As in tbe former case, one of the ants had 
ized a stranger by the leg, and was trying to drag her through the muslin. Al 
day the ants clustered round the bottle, and bit perseveringly, ph not syste- 
matically, at the muslin. The same thing ed all the following day. 
«These a EA semed to me sufficiently to the behaviour of the ants 
belonging to this nest under these circumstances, I thought it destrable, how- 
eer, to try also other communities. I selected, therefore, two other nests. One 
was a community of Polyergus rufesoens, with numerous tlavey. Close to where 
: the ants of this nest came to feed I placed as bafore two «mall bottles, closed in 
the same gf esha containing two slaveeants from the nest, the other two 
strangers. ese anta, “however, behaved quite unlike the preceding, for thi 
took no notice of either bottle, and showed no aign either of affection or . 
One is almost tempted to surmise that the warlike spirit of these ants was 
broken by slavery. The other mest which I tried, also a community of Formica 
fusca, behaved exactly like the first. They took no notice of the bottle con- 
taining the friends, but clustered round and eventually forced their way into 
that containing the strangéra. It seema, therefore, that in these curious insects ° 
hered is a stronger passion than affection, ”* E 


* Linncan Society's Journal, vol. xtil p, 176 (1876). 
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- But surely the fact that hatred is a stronger passion than affec- 
tion, or rather, to put it less inadequately, that no trace of personal 
affection per se exists in these creatures, is not “curious,” but the 
inevitable result of the law of natural selection working under social 
conditions. Keenness in detecting and exterminating enemies would be 
an essential to the preservation of the nest, and the communities most 
endued with these instincts would be the most likely to livesand thrive. 
But personal affection, except in the one form in which we trace it, 
economy of life in aggressive warfare, by introducing,in Mr. Grote’s words, 
the “ caprices, the desires, and the passions of each separate individuals 
would tend to render the maintenance of any established community 
impossible,” natural selection or the survival of the serviceable would tend 
to suppress rather than evolve it. Mere gregariousness is powerless to 
evolve the most elementary factors necessary for the construction of the 
moral life. And granted that moral forces have appeared on the scene, 
“ our knowledge supplies us,” as Dr. Martineau says, “with the when 
rather than the whence.” Something more is needed than mere theory 
to prove their linear development. “Instead of advancing from behind 
they may have entered from the side.”* : 

I conclude my brief summary of modern observations on the nature 
and sociology of these curious and interesting creatures with Emile 
Blanchard’s words :— 

t T'out en reconnaissant les fourmis pour des bêtes douées de discernement et 
d'une gorte de raison, il faut, néanmoins, ge tenir en garde contre des apprécia- 
tions trop favorables. Les fourmis sont d'habiles architectes qui ne sortent pas 
d'une spécialité, des nourrices parfaites, des guerrières vaillantes et rusée, elles 
entendent l’économie domestique, un peu la politique ; cela ne va pas plus loin.” t 
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* u Modem Materialism” by James Martineau, LLD, D.D., p. 60. Birth edition, 1878. 
+ “Les Fourmis,” Revus dæ Deux Mondes, 15th October, 1875. 


THE ELECTION AND THE BHASTERN 
QUESTION. 


T is hard to measure the events of our own time, going on under 
our own eyes, by exactly the same standard as that which we 
apply to the events of long-past times. There are two difficulties in 
so doing. We are on the one hand tempted to rate the events of our 
own time above their relative greatness, because we can see their posi- 
tive greatness more clearly than we can see that of the events of any 
other time. On the other hand we are tempted to rate them below 
their true greatness, through mere familiarity with the actors who are 
at work and with the proceases which they employ. On the whole 
perhaps each of these tendencies gets the better with regard to one 
- class of passing events. Men are apt to exaggerate the importance of 
the ‘military events of their own time. They are apt to cry out that 
the war which is going on at the moment when they speak is greater, 
more terrible, more destructive, perhaps more righteous or unrighteous, 
than any war that ever happened Before. It may be so or it may not 
de so; but people are apt to cry out that it is so, simply because the 
present war is the one which fills their own imaginations at the moment. 
Tfisre are two or three reasons for this, One is that a war, while it 
has all the living interest of a present event, has also something of the 
dignity and mystery of a past event, Wars aro not always happening ; 
they come only now and then, and they always have something strange 
and striking about them. To the great mass of us, they are things of which 
we simply hear or read as done by others, we have ourselves no share in 
them, no control over them. Thus a war even of the present moment has 
something in common wjth an event of past times; it has the same 
king of remoteness and historic dignity. The civil events of our own 
‘time we are, for the same kind of reasons, tempted to underrate. We 
know too much about them; we have too large ashare in them them- 
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selves; we can too easily see their small as well as their great side ; 
.the whole machinery is a matter of every-day business; the whole 
thing in short is vulgarized by familiarity. The whole charm of dis- 
tance, which comes in in the case of the military events of our own time, 
is lacking in the case of the parliamentary debates which we read every 
day; itis still more lacking in the caso ofthe election in which we 
ourselves take a part. It does call fora certain effort to look on an 
English election, with all its familiar and not always ennobling sur- 
roundings, as a first-rate event in English and European history. Yet 
to me at least the election which has lately happened certainly seems 
to have a full right to that character. Soon after it had passed, I stood 
on the scene of one of the greatest events of our former history, and 
the madern event seemed to me to be fally entitled to rank side by side 
with the ancient one. On the hill of Lewes I felt that the year 1880 
might claim to take its place by the year 1264, that the deliverance 
wrought by the voice of Gladstone was not leas than the deliverance 
wrought by the sword of Simon. It may be that an accidental cir- 
cumstance have given the two events a likeness in my own eyes which 
they may not have in the eyes of others. Both to me have the charm 
of distance. As it has happened, both are to me events of which I 
have heard, but in which I had myself no share. As I had no chance 
of striking a blow in the one case, I had no chance of giving a vote in the 
other. The late election may therefore seem greater to me than it 
does to those who were actors in it, to those who either gave votes or 
had votes given for them. But to me, according to my light, it seems 
one of the foremost events of English history ; one of those of which 
Englishmen—Scotchmen and Welshmen yet more—have most reason to 
be proud. It is the return of Godwine without the harrying at Por- 
lock; it is the fight of Lewes, with, we may trust, no Evesham to 
follow it. . 
One new rule in our conventional constitution seems to be fully 
eatablished by the events of the last tweave years. It used to be held that 
the fate of a Ministry could be decided only by the voice of the House of 
Commons. The precedents of 1868, of 1874, and of 1880, have ruled ° 
that, when a Ministry appeals to the country by a dissolution of Parlim 
ment, and when*the elections show that the new House of Commons will 
certainly be unfavourable to the Ministry, that Ministry must resign, just 
as much as if the House of Commons itself had apõken. That is to- Bay, 
whereas the House of Commons was formerly held to be the-ouly mouth- 
piece of the nation, it is now held that the nation itself may speak more 
directly with its own mouth. Aninformalreferendum or plebiscitum—I mean 
in the real, not in the Buonapartist sense—is now established as one of our 
institutions, and that by the act of Lord Beaconsfield in the first instance, 
T confess that, both in 1868 and in 1874, I thought that it would haye been. 
more dignified and more in accordance with the theory of representative 
VOL. XXXxv1. Ba 
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governmont, if the Ministry whose position was made hopcless by the elee- 
tion had still waited to hear its fate from the House of Commons itself, 
instead of skulking away, so to speak, before. the fight began. But 
after three precedents it is no longer any use arguing the point. The 


. Tule is now fixed. And, afterall, while adding another to our stock of 


conventional rules, it practically makes matters one degree less conven- 
tional. The Sovereign is bound to act through Ministers who are 
acceptable to the nation. But the formal act must in any case be that’ 
of the Sovereign. Neither the House of Commons nor the constitu- 
“encies can directly turn a Minister out or put a Minister in. They can 
ouly guide the Sovereign’s choice by showing whom they will have and . 
whom they will not have. The final judge is the nation; and when the 
nation speaks, indirectly indeed, but with a voice which cannot be mis- 
understood, it is really less conventional to aèt at once according to 
the bidding of that voice than to wait for its translation into parlia- 
mentary language. l i e eee 
And in this particular case it is perhape well that the judgement 
. pronounced should be as directly as possible the judgement of the people 
itself. ` The act which the English nation has just dope rises to the 
height of historic sublimity. It is democratic in the highest and 
noblest sense. A nation has chosen its best man to be its leader. 
The people of Great Britain have shown that they have a conscience. 
They have shown that they were weary of the dominion of wrong and 
falsehood, weary of the alliance of tyrants, weary of complicity in 
oppression, weary of war with shame, even when tricked out in the 
guise of peace with honour. They chose as their chief, not the conven- 
tional leader of-a party, but the man who personally embodied the 
“national conviction of right and wrong, the man who could best be 
-trusted to carry out the bidding of the national conscience. It must 
alyays be borne in mind that the choice of the nation was emphatically, 
tot ‘party choice but a personal choice. The national voice rose 
above all ordinary party rules. It was not the conventional leader o 
the Liberal party, whoever he might be, whom the people sought to 
place at its head. They would have that man, and none other, 


*-who had stood firm and fearless, when others who seemed to be pillars 


-were quaking to and fro. Let smaller men, as was their duty, follow 
him at their fitting distance. The mere conventional leeders of the party 


‘ ‘they were ready to accept, so far as they themselves were ready to 


-accept the leadership®of the national leader. The conduct of those con- 
ventional leaders has indeed been ‘beyond all praise. They have 
willingly accepted their place, and thereby they have done enough. to 
wipe out ihe memory of the time when some of them dealt less loyally 
with the national leader. Such a national act as this deserves to be set 
down among tho most honourable of national acts. None of the° 
sw8rthies of the old commonwealths, of Athens, Achaia, or Rome, nong © 
of. the worthies of our. own earlier history, in the eleventh, tho 
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tlarteonth, or the seventeenth century, ever filled a higher place than 
Mr. Gladstone holds at this moment. No man ever stood out more 
distinctly as holding the place of the man whom a free people has placed 
at its head, simply and directly because he was the worthiest among 
them. 

It may doand like a paradox, but I feel certain that I am right in 
saying that the late victory has been very little of a mere party victory. 
I mean that it has been, far more than is usual in such struggles, a 
distinet victory of moral principle. Men have supported a party, not 
merely because it represented certain traditional cries and colours, but 
because it had, as a party, committed itsclf to a course which their 
moral convictions approved. This was conspicuously so as far as the 
election turned on the foreign policy of the late Ministry. Let me 
speak of what I have myself seen. J was one of those who never at 
any moment, from 1876 to 1880, doubted that a dissolution, whenever 
it came, would bring with it the fall of Lord Beaconsfield and his fol- 
lowing. I did not venturo to hope for the signal victory which has 
been wou; but I never doubted that an election at any moment would 
bring victory. I had to tell this over and over again to friends who 
were down-hearted. I told them that they argued solely from the 
feeling in London or among persons of their own social rank. I told 
them that I knew well that London and what is called “ Society” were 
against us, but that the mass of: the people were for us. So far as I 
was wrong in saying this, it was only because the event has shown that 
London, in one sense of the word, was less strongly against than I 
thonght it was. But that the mass of the people were with us, I 
argued, becauac I had seen something of their feelings in 1876, and I 
knew of nothing to make me think that their feelings had changed, 
That great stirring of tho national conscience which it is thought clever 
to sneer at as the “ atrocity agitation” was a movement the depth of 

hich could hardly be understood by any but those who had a personal 

are in it in various parts of the country. I saw Mr. Gladstone the 
other day described as “the author of he Bulgarian agitation.” That 
is untroe. Mr. Gladstoneewas not the author of it; for he simply 
joined it when it had already begun. But neither was any other one 
man the author of it. If there ever was a general and spontaneous outy 
burst of a whole*people, that was one. At the beginning it was by no 
means & party movement; Conservatives attended the earlier meetings 
in many places; there was no ‘possible reason why they should not. 
The general feeling, in which Conservatives could join just as well as 
Liberals, was something like this: “The nation has been guilty of a 
national sin; let us protest against it ab a nation. We have been, 
many of us unwittingly, the accomplices of the Turk; we will now 
wash our hands of him and his doings.” If Lotd Beaconsfielfi and his 
Ministry had chosen to throw themselves in with that feeling, they might 
have taken up the line which Mr. Gladstone has since taken up, and that at 
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the head of a still greater following than his. I cannot answer for mere 
partisans ; there may bo those who would have opposed anything which 
Lord Beaconsficld might have done, I can only answer for those who, 
liko myself, had done what we could for Sonth-eastern freedom all our ' 
lives, and for those to whom the subject was new in 1876, butto whom 
_ it then came, not as a party question, but as a moral duty. If Lord 

Beaconsfreld had taken up the righteous cause, we would have followed 
him gladly; Mr. Gladstone did take up the righteous cause, and we did 
follow him gladly, I speak for myself and for others to whom the cause 
of the oppressed nations had been dear for years before the beginning 
- of the war of 1875. We had spoken in 1854 the same words that we 
spoke in 1876; only we got listeners in 1876, while we had got none 
in 1854, . Of course we were not political supporters of Lord Beacons- 
field. But up to that time he was to us simply an ordinary political. 
adversary, one in whose policy we had seen much to disapprove, but 
between whom and us there was no such gap as need have hindered us from 
supporting him in any policy which we did approve. He was to us at 
least not worse than Lord Palmerston, nor so bad. Isaid over and over 
again in that year that the guilt of England towards the oppressed 
nations was strictly a national guilt, not the fault of one political party 
more than another. Mr. Gladstone indeed, ever since his one error in 
supporting the Russian war of 1854,—in what was really the second - 
Russian war of 1856, Lord Palmerston’s war, he had no share,—had” 
personally been the steady champion of right and freedom everywhere, 
But we could not say that the Liberal party, asa whole, had always gono 
with him. So far osit had supported the foreign policy of Lord 
Palmerston, it had distinctly taken the other side. And when Mr. 
_ Gladstone joined us, and ‘having joined us, naturally took the post of 
our leader, it was only Mr. Gladstone personally. He by no means | 
brought the conventional leaders of the Liberal party with him. They 
did not play the samo part in the great public movement which he did ; 
even in the House of Commons, on one memorable occasion, he satoo 
almost alone in his righteousnesm They have come over to him since, 
, and that ia all. The point is that the mevement of 1876 was nota 
° movement of the Liberal party as such;,it was a moral movement, 
which gradually became nearly co-existent with the Liberal party, after 
Mr. Gladstone had declared himself its friend and Lord Beaconsfield 
had declared himself its enemy. 

The plain fact is Phis. The nation “sinned as a nation ; part of the 
nation repented ; part of the nation refuscd to repent. Under Mr. 
Gladstone’s leadership—for leader of the movement he truly was, though 
not its author—the penitent part of the nation came to take in the 
great mass, but never the whole, of the Liberal party. The Conservative , 
party, save a few righteous men who loved their souls better than their - 
colours, refused to repent. But mark that at the beginning they wero 
quite ready to repent, if -Lord Beavmnsnele woun have let tbem. I 
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eould not sec in the beginning of 1876 that Conservatives had any 
greater love for Turks, any greater hatred for the ‘Turk’s victims, than 
Liberals had. When I began to collect money for the suffercra in 
Icracgovina, Conservatives helped me as well as Liberals, Conscrvatives, 
as I beforo said, camo to the carlier Bulgarian meetings. But when 
Lord Beaconsfield and his Ministry declared themselves the friends of 
tho Turk and the cnemics of the Christian, then we lost all Ovnservative 
help. Right might be dear, but party was dearcr. ‘The Conservative 
party, as an organised party, followed its recognized leaders. We went 
on with our work, not as an organised party, and with little or no help 
from tho recognized leaders of the Liberal party. But we had Mr. 
Gladstone as our personal lender, as the personal representative of truth 
and right, of national duty and national honour. In the great meeting 
in St. James’s Hall, in December, 1876, he was tho chief speaker. How 
important that mecting was we have been taught by the way in which 
it has lived in the memory of our enemics, by the great things which, 
according to them, were done by it. But for their witness, we who had 
a hand im that meeting would not have ventured to think that we had 
had a hand in such great things. But taught by the enemy, we may 
perhaps mako bold to say that that meeting gave the national answer 
to Lord Beaconsfield’s brags at the Mansion House a few weeks beforo, 
that it saved our country from the sin of a war against Russia on behalf 
of Turkish oppression. 

I had as good an opportunity as most mon of knowing what popular 
fceling was in 1876. I had but small opportunities of personally 
knowing what it was afterwards. A single mceting which I attended at 
Southampton in August, 1877 was as zealous as any in 1876. After 
that time, partly enforced quiet, enforced absence from England, hin- 
dercd me from any personal action, from any personal knowledge of 
what happened. But I-saw no. reason to be disheartened because tho 

movement did not goon at the heroic level of 1876. Men could 
ON go on “agitating” for four years together. It was only 

natural that the other sido should® have an outward show of pre- 
dominance. But I had s¢en enough to be sure that the national con- 
science had been thoroughly awakened, that it had decided on its 
verdict, and that it only waited forthe moment when that verdict cod 
be judicially given. This spring the moment came, and ihe verdict was 
given as wo have seen it. s 

In saying: this, I would not be understood as meaning that the late 
election turned wholly on the conduct of the late Government with 
regard to South-eastern Europe. I belieye that condemnation of that 
conduct was one very powerful element in the judgement then given, but 
that it was still only onc element among others. I can belieye that the 
Afghan and Zulu wars, more recent in time, had directly more to, do 
with the verdict given than the “ Eastern Question” itself. But I 
further believe that the nation would never have felt as it did about the 
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Afghan and Zulu wars, if it had not felt as it did about Eastern affairs’ 
in 1876, It must not be forgotten that a national condemnation of a war is 
an exceedingly rare thing: Lord Palmerston’s wars were as bad as those 
of Lord Beaconsfield, and Mr. Gladstone and other just men protested 
against them in vain. The national feeling then went with the wrong- 
doer. But the events of 1876 acted as an education of the national 
conscience? I suspect that many'men then practically learned for the 
first time that there was such a thing as right and wrong in public 
` affairs. They were for the first time taught to look upon a war ora 
treaty, not as a mere matter of party concern, to be judged according to 
the colour of those who promoted it, but as a moral question, to be 
judged of on moral grounds. They were taught that above British 
interests, above British honour—in that sense in which honour means 
the same as slaughter—there stood the higher standard of British duty, 
of British honour in the nobler sense. Thus educated, those who had 
been stirred up by the doings of the Turk in South-eastern Europe 
were able to apply the same moral standard when Englishmen began to 
play the Turk in Afghanistan and South Africa. No doubt many a 
* man gave his-yote with the wrongs of Greece and Bnilgaria directly 
before his eyes, But I can believe that there may have been men who had 
half forgotten the Eastern Question, who even were tired of the Eastern 
Question, but who none the less gave their votes with an increased 
feeling of moral responsibility in political matters which was the direct 
result of the educating process of 1876. 

It is this moral aspect of the case which so many people seem quite 
unable to understand. They seem quite unable to take in the position 
of those who look on a wrong done to a whole nation as no less a 
crime than if it were done to a single man only. ‘Through the whole 
time of dispute there seemed to be in many minds a real amazement at 
hearing the language of direct moral censure carried into public affairs. 
Now in all political controversies there are two dangers to be guard : 
against: one ie treating political differences as if they were o 
crimes ; the other is treatmg mora? crimes as if they were mere politi 
glifferences. There are a crowd of questiofis, questions some of them 
‘of high practical importance, on which-men may widely differ without 
ether disputant having any right to set down the ogher as either knave 
or fool. No two men who think at all will think exactly alike on alb 
matters, either of thegry or practice. There are crowds of important 
matters,—disestablishmont, women’s rights, tomperance, county fran- 
chise, and endless others,—with regard fo which any fair disputant must 
see that there is something tg be said on both sides. The question is 
on which side there is most to be said. And on this question there 
is nothing.to hinder wisg and- good mon from taking opposite sides. He , 
whg treats a mere difference on these matters,' where there is no reason 
to suspect insincerity or self-interest, as if it were a moral offence,-is 
guilty of a moral offence himself. But unjust wars, complicity with 
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oppressors, the entrapping and betrayal of struggling nations, the ' 
shameless avowal of the very lowest motives of national conduct,—these 
are moral offences, and it is a moral offeuce to treat them as if they 
were simply political differences. For obvious reasons this distinction 
cannot always be drawn within the walls of Parliament. It is often 
unparliamentary to give offence its true name; it is always unparlia- 
mentary to give the offender his true name. The betraycreof a nation 
uy trusted in him must still be conventionally spoken of as “noble” 
“honourable ;” his falsehoods must be delicately attributed to mis- 
deae ; at all events they must not be called by their true 
Teutonic name. . This courtesy of parliamentary warfare has many 
advantages ; but it certainly leads men to speak too lightly, and there- 
fore to think too lightly, of direct wickedness in public affairs. When 
therefore some of us spoke of things by their right names, some men 
found it convenient to pretend to be amazed; whilst others, I have not 
the slightest doubt, really were amazed. They were startled at strong 
language and plain English. An unrighteous war might be called 
“ unjustifiable ;” it would never do to call it “ wicked.” Language, we 
were told, was applied to the Government which was usually only 
applied to criminals. No wonder; no earlier Government had so 
openly acted after the fashion of criminals. In such cases there 
is always some long word which goes about, which is thought to 
be fine, and which everybody uses because it is thought to be fine. 
The favourite words of this kind were “ vituperation” and “ reiteration,” 
words which had tho great merits of being wholly un-English, and 
measuring six syllables each. Everybody who called an evil deed by 
its right name was said to “ vituperate.” Everybody who called it so 
more than once was said to “ reiterate.” The vituperators and reitera- 


tors did not greatly care, as they felt that they had good cause for > 


their vituperation and reiteration. They had good precedents also, If 
Mr. Gladstone vituperated, so did Isaiah, so did Demosthenes, so did 

icero, In times nearer our own, Ghatham dealt largely in vitupera- 
ion, and that even in the decorous Mouse of Lords. I doubt whether 
any Liberal peer has ethere-called Lord Beaconsfield’s measures 
“ Satanic,” or has spoken of his counsels as “ polluting the ear of 
Majesty.” But the long noun needed an adjective to match. ‘Fhe 
“ vituperator” ‘vas commonly said to be “ irresponsible.” By an odd 
kind of morality, it seemed to ¿be held that none but men in office aro 
responsible for what théy say or do, and just then no Liberals were in 
office. But one sometimes could not help asking whether the word 
“ irresponsible” was not used in another sense which its origiu might 
perhaps justify, and whether sayings were not sometimes called irrespon- 
e sible simply because thoy were unanswerable. At last, from 
mere dislike of vituperation for its own sake, the enemy turned to 
another argument. They felt a kindly interest in the vituperators ; ; 
they prayed them to vituperate no more, if only for their own sakes 
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and for the sake of their own cause. Surely in vain the net is spread 
in the sight of any bird. We fully understand the anxiety of tho 
other side on our behalf. Vituperation, that is, calling evil deeds and 
evil doers by ‘their right names, went on, notwithstanding all such 
counsellors. And the people of Great Britain listened to those who 
spoke the words of truth, and who refused, at any bidding, to call 
evil good and good evil. ; 
` And truly never at any moment in the world’s history has the voice 
` of the vituperator—that is, of tho witness to moral right—been more 
needéd. It is not often that grenter crimes have been done than those 
which were done by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury towards the 
people of enslaved Greece and Bulgaria. It is not often that a man 
has set himself to thrust nations which have been already set free back 
again under the yoko of the oppressor, and that seemingly out 
of sheer love of oppression. Otker enemies of freedom havo had 
some intelligible motive for their deeds; themselves, their dynasty, 
their party, sometimes their own country or city, has gained by 
the loss of others. But Lord Salisbury gained nothing by handing 
over a large. part’ of liberated Thrace and all liberated Macedonia, 
to “the political and‘ military authority of the Sultan.” His party 
gained - nothing; his country gained nothing—unless the common 
hatred of Christians and Mussulmans in those parts is to be reckoned 
as gain.: Nor could he plead ignorance of what he was doing. No 
man knew better than he, no man had more strongly set forth than he, 
what the political and military authority of the Sultan really meant, 
The notion that British interests, British honour, British ascendency, 
called for the restoration of the rule of murder, rape, and robbery along 
the line of the Vardar and the Strymon, is really one which cannot be | 
e argued against. -Yet the restoration of that rule was demanded and 
_ enforced at the Berlin Conference, under the threat, as everyone knows, 
of war. -I aay deliberately that, among all the black deeds that history 
recalls, I know of none blacker. Nor do I know of a blacker d 
than the betrayal of Greece, tho bétrayal of Crete. It is absurd to say 
¿hat fear of Russia had anything to do with those deeds. Russia is 
none the weaker because Crete is enslaved afresh; she is none the 
weaker because-Epeiros and. Thessaly are still enslayed in the teeth of 
promises for their deliverance. On these matters thé late Ministry 
showed that they fully knew that they had nothing to say which would _ 
bear the light of day. “They still bragged about other matters ; but these 
they wisely ahirked. On these points no serious defence was ever made. 
For months before the electiop, the. Ministers did not dare to utter the 
word Greece; Lord Beaconafield himself ceased to sneer at the interest- 
ing people,who could wait. As for tho talk about Russia, that answers . 
itsalf. The records of the Berlin Conference, the utterances of the 
Ministers after it, show that the enemy which they hated was not 
Russia bat human freedom. -Thero is the fact, open to'all men, that they 
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epposed freedom in cvery form, that they thwarted Russia so far as she 
was tho friend of freedom, that they abetted Russia so far as she was 
the enemy of freedom. They grudged freedom to the Bulgarian for 
whom Russia had demanded it. But they also grudged freedom to tho 
Greek for whom Russia had not demanded it. And when Russia pro- 
posed to destroy the frecdom of certain districts of Roumania, to that 
they willingly agreed. That, Lord Salisbury suid, was “not a matter 
of first-rate importance.” Perhaps it was not; it certainly was not a 
matter worth going to war about. Yet-if war was to be threatened, the 
freedom of Bessarabia would havo been a more decent war-cry than the 
slavery of Macedonia. It certainly was strange that those whose great 
boast was to withstand Russian encroachment should have abetted 
the one proposed Russian encroachment on European soil. The rule 
` seemed to be that Russian annexation was to be opposed wherever, 
as in Asia, it promised gain to the anncxed, that it was to be favoured 
whonever, as in Europe, it promiscd loss to the annexed. ‘The object 
of the late Ministry would seem to have been to bring about the greatest 
unhappiness of the greatest number. And if it is truly said that the 
real partisan is not be who supports his party when it is right—that is 
taken for granted—but he who steadfastly and faithfully cleaves to it 
when it is wrong, then assuredly Russia may boast that she has no 
English partisans so stcadfast and so faithful as Lord Beaconsfield 
and Lord Salisbury. 

It was against acts like these that the conscience of the English peoplo 
rose and pronounced the great verdict of the present spring. But worse 
almost than any particular act has been the barefaced avowal of the 
lowest motives. Other oppressors of mankind have clothed their 
doings under some decent pretexts. If wo read the treaties and state- 
papers with which, as Gibbon and Sismondi have taught us, kings and | 
ministers have striven to deceive mankind, it is wonderful to, sec 
what exalted motives are professed for the very ugliest of doings. But 

he Government of Lord Beaconsfield was above this kind of thing. They 
saw no need to assume a virtue, to pay homage to virtuc; they boldly 
professed that interest, and not right, was their only standard. At the 
late election the intellectual sensc of the nation declared that the so 
called British interests were no British interests at all; its moral senge 
declared that, if they were British interests, still British interests were 
not to be set before British dutjes and British honour. 

The victory then of the elcctions is pre-eminently a moral victory, a 
triumph of right over wrong. He who says this must of course expect 
to be scoffed at, whether by those who do, not believe that thore is any 
right or wrong at all, or by those who do got believe that a nation, as 
, such, can be guided by the rules of right and wrong. Yct prperience 
shows that the instincts of a people are most commonly right, and that, 
when a people goes astray, it is commonly from not having the right 
and wrong of the case fully set before it. The popular sympathy for the 
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Turk in 1854 was not an unrighteous or ungenerous feeling; it was 
simply a misguided feeling, based on a thoroughly wrong conception’ of 
the facts. This time the peoplo have had the facts set before them with 
all truth and all clearness; and they have judged accordingly. Gene- 
rally then the election is a victory of good over evil. But that victory 
takes two or three special forms. As it is a victory of duty—a word 
which inclades honour in the true sense—over the sordid doctrine of 
interest, so it is aleo a victory of true patriotism over false. It is a victory 


. of sound European and English feeling over the empty brag and tawdry 


tinsel of Asiatic imperialism. The plain reason why we ‘had such 
enemies to’contend against is that for six years we had an Asiatic raler.. 
The word “ Jew” seems to be forbidden, and I have no wish to insist on 
it, if it grates on the ear of any man of Hebrew descent who has really 
turned European. -But the point is that Lord Beaconsfield has never 
turned European, that he remains as purely Asiatic as if he had never 
left Ur of tho Chaldees. His writings, his speeches, bis acts, show that 
-he has never been able to put on the national and historic feelings of . 
Englishmen ‘any more than he has been able to learn their language. 
There is no need to argue the point: it is plain to every one who has 
read “Tancred.” The object of Lord Beaconsfield’s rule has been to turn 
the dreams of Tancred into realities, and it is wonderful how largely he 
has succeeded. It is no smal] feat from his point of view to have turned 
an Enropean Queen, the daughter of Cerdic and William, into an Asiatic 
Empress of his own making. As the Empire of India was one form-of 
Asiatic triumph over Europe, so the rule of the Turk over the South- 
eastern lands was another form. The rule of the Turk was therefore 
to be maintained at all hasards; whether ten thousand or twenty ` 


` thousand Christians were mda to maintain it was of course, like 


the integrity of free Roumania, not e matter of first-rate importance. 
The whole thing hangs together ; those who most boasted of patriotism 
mocked at all real patriotism. To think of this petty island of ours, 
made up of such small elements as England, Scotland, and Wales, 
sneered at as “parochial.” All thought for it was to be merged in’ the ~ 
greatness and glory of the “ Empire.”* It whs a far finer thing to rule 
over a vast barbaric continent than for a handful of European islanders 
t9 rule themselves. But the handfal of Europegn islanders did not 
think so slightingly of themselyea and of their positioh in the world. 
They thought that the ancient kingdom of England and Scotland did 
count for something. * They did not forget that they were loaded with 
the fearful responsibility of Indian dominion, a responsibility to be 
looked in the face and to be met manfully and honestly. But they saw 
nothing in that dominion te brag and bluster and swagger about. They 
saw that their real interest, thaiz real glory, lay after all within the four , 
seag of Britain. 

Another aspect of the victory is that it is a victory of the country in 
general over a certain part of it which would perhaps not like to be 
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xeckonedtas part of the country in general. The-people of Great Britain 
have triumphed over all the hopes, they have upset all the reckonings, 
of that class of the nation which most prides itself on the infallibility of 
its rockonings. The little local world which deems itself to be the only 
world has come in contact with the great general world outside of it, 
_ end the great general world has shown itself wiser and stronger than 
the little local world. ‘ Society” and “ the Clubs” hoped one thing, 
they forctold one thing; the people of Great Britain decreed another. 
“Society” and “the. Clubs’ do commonly take the wrong side, the 
losing side; this time they have pre-eminently done so. The topo- 
graphical aspect of the case is curious. One can hardly say that the 
country at large has triumphed over London; for some parte of 
London hare had their sharo in the work with the country at large. 
That is to say, those parts of London which aro merely geographically 
parts of London have come under the working of the same motives as 
the country at large. It is only those parts of London and the surround- 
ing counties which have special characteristics, and come under special 
influences of their own, those which think it fine and “genteel” to 
take a certain side in politics, which have stood aloof from the national 
movement. The cause of freedom is quite genteel enough for many of 
the highest and most ancient nobility ; it is not genteel enough for the 
average dweller in a suburban villa. And in those quarters we mect 
with new lights on things past and present. Itis a fact thata flourishing 
city man defended the Jingo platform on the ground that “every 
British ship that goes to India must pass under the walls of Constanti- 
nople.” 
t Neo onnchi province sic sunt idiotæ. ” 
The despised “provinces” do know better than that, whether at 
Manchester or at Little Peddlington. 


And now that the victory is won, what are to be its fruits? Above 
Me, what is to be its bearing on the state of things in South-eastern 
Europe ? First of all, let us see what its effect has been already. 
The joy of men in the Sonth-eastern landa was as the joy with which 
men have rejoiced at any other great deliverance. Wherever 
men were still groaning under the yoke, wherever men were already 
rejoicing at delverance from the yoke, and not least in that uncon- 
quered land on which the yoke has never pressed, there was joy at the 
fall of the ally of the oppressor, at the advent to Power of the friend of ` 
the oppressed. Wherever the name of Christ is named in the lands 
where the misbeliever still holds the Christian as his bondman, there 
was joy in every Christian heart at the fallof the men who, with the 

e cry of Church and religion for ever in their mouths, had rejoiced as 
they handed over Christian flesh as a prey for Pagan teeth. There 
was the joy of thankfulness at Sofia and at Belgrade; there was fhe 
joy of sympathy at Trettingje; there was the joy of hope at Arta, at 
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Larissa, and at Jéannina. England, they heard, was again free, frea 
from the yoke of the stranger, freo once more to do and dare for right, 
under the leading of her noblest son. And they deemed: that England, 
freo herself, would no longer delay to fulfil her promise of freedom to 
those to whom her faith was pledged. With tho fall of Lord Beaconsfielil 
the ascendency of England in the South-eastern lands at once becaine a 
fact. And the joy was not in those lands alone. It was not only in 
tho lands which are under the. Turk or have been lately under tho 


“Turk, but no less within thë dominions of the “ great constitutional 


power” to the north of them, that men felt the throb and flutter of 
possible deliverance. For there too the “ great constitutional power” 
lives on mainly by that odd form of constitutional progress which 
consists in placing European nations under Asiatic rule. Tho Slave 
under Magyar rule knows well thet whatever tells for freedom on tho 
southern side of his artificial border, tells for freedom on its northern 
side no less.* 

But what is England, fresh from iig own deliverance, to do for 
the delivorance of other lands? Happily her course is very plain and 
simple. Happily the lines for the conduct of the new Government 
have been traced out for them by the Government which has fallen. Tho 
immediate duty of the new Government is simply, without turning. to 
the right or to the left, to carry out the professions and promises of 
the late Government. Whatever duties may turn up hereafter, the 
duty of tho moment is simply for the present Government really to do 
what the late Government first said they would do and then said that 
they had done, but which, as a matter of fact, they never did do, and 
which, wo may feel sure, they never meatit to do. The ono thing to 
be done is to carry out that famous Treaty of Berlin, which, two years’ 
old on paper, has never yet been carried out in fact. We have not to 
congider whether a better Treaty might have been made, whether a 
better Treaty could now be made : we have simply to deal with the Treaty 


which we have got. When that Treaty i is carried out, then we may 3 


see what else may come ofits crying ont. Our immediate duties all 


` lie within the four corners of the Treaty. Amd within the four corners 


‘of that great sheet not a few great and strange, and possibly difficult, 
tlkings are contained. 

- There happily seems no doubt whatever fhat*tho policy of 
insisting on the real fulfilment of tho treaty is the actual policy’ of 


` the Government, antl that ‘it has “been one of their first cares. 


There seems no doubt that their first act has been to restore tho 
European concord which was broken by the late Government, to 
restore England to her place jn Europe which was lost under the 
late Government., They have in fact already restored that “‘ascen- 
dency” of Eugland which, under the late Government, sank beneath 


* Hee the feelings of the people in the Spahr ri, ag dominions, set forth in a 
letter from Ragus in the chester Guardian of May 12th, ~ 
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*the geweral contempt of the nations concerned. Europe has been 


called on to join in carrying out the arrangements to which Europe con- 
sented but which have not been carried out, to join in enforcing obedience 
to the orders which Europe issued but which up to this time have not 
been obeyed. The new Government, in short, takes up the neglected 
obligations of the late Government; it enforces the Treaty which the 
late Government made, but which it took care not to enforce. The 
Treaty is no longer to remain a sham, but to become a reality. And if 
it becomes a reality, its effect can only be to put an end—perhaps for- 
mally, certainly practically—to the rule of the Turk in every corner of 
his European dominions, and in most parts of his Asiatic dominions also. 
The conduct of the late Government and its supporters with regard 
to the Treaty is well worth notice. During the time of nearly two 
years which has passed since the signing of the Treaty, there have been 
two periods, marked by a change of tense in the utterances of the 
Ministers and their friends. In the first period the future tense was 
used. Lord Beaconsfield in several speeches, the Times in endless 
articles, declared over and over again that the Treaty must and 
should be fulfilled in every point. This doctrine was set forth with a 
frequency which in a Liberal writer would have been called “ reiteration,” 
sometimes with a strength of Janguage which in a Liberal writer would 
have been called “ vituperation.” - The Minister and the Times reiterated 
that the Treaty would be carried out, that it was no use objecting to 
any part of it, that the thing was beyond discussion, that the eternal 
Eastern Question was eternally settled. That the nations concerned had 
nothing to do but to submit quictly to their settlement; they were 
vituperated if they ventured to say a word against it. The people of 
Bulgaria, with their land cruelly partitioned, with a large part handed 
over afresh to the oppressors from whom it had just been delivered, did * 
venture to speak against the bitter fate which was decreed for them: 
They were told that it was no use; Christian dogs as they were, they 
had nothing to do but to'lie down and be whipped. They sent dele- 
gates to lay their wrongs and their prayer before the several courts 
of Europe. In some capifals they got, if not redress, at least decenf 
civility; Lord Salisbury insolently referred them to one of his under- 
lings. Meanwhile, the reiteration went on ; the Treaty must and 
should be fulfilfed ; the will of Europe had gone forth; the last word of 
Europe had been spoken ; there was nothing to alo but to obey. The - 
will of Europe seemed to be looked on as a kind of physical law, which 
would carry itself out by its own force, without any ordinary human 
means being taken to carry it out. Nevertheless the last word of 
Europe remained an empty sound; the will*of Europe was not obeyed ; 
the Treaty remained unfulfilled in its most important provikions both 
for good and for evil. In one notable point the will of Europe proted 
less strong than the will of one small European people. By the Treaty, 
the Turk was to occupy the Balkan passes. That is, he was to be 
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allowed to quarter troops in Southern Bulgaria. The people of Southern + 
Bulgaria had every reason to know what the presence of Turkish troops 
meant, and they made up their minds that they would have no Turkish 
troops in their country. They would not run the risk of another day of . 
Batak, not even to obey the will, of Europe, not even to give Lord 
Beaconsfield the materials for another joke. The Turk quailed before 
their firm resolve ; the passes have not been occupied ; we may be sure 
that-now they never will be occupied. The will of the Bulgarian people 
has not been able to hinder the south-western part of their country from 
falling helplessly into the jaws of the Turk. But they have succeeded 
thus far. The Bulgarian land immediately south of the Balkans, wan- 
tonly and cruelly divided from the Bulgarian land immediately north of 
the Balkans, remains as free from the presence of barbarian invaders 
- as its formally freer neighbour. 

Thus far the Treaty remained unfulfilled for evil. Elsewhere it 
remained unfulfilled for good. It remained unfulfilled on the borders 
of free Greece; it remained unfulfilled on the borders of Montenegro. 
The ‘will of Europe had decreed that the Turk should give up certain 
territory to both those states. The Turk failed to carry out the will 
of Europe on either border. And the will of Europe decreed something 
greater still. It decreed that the Turk should make reforms every where, 
and the Turk of course made no reforms anywhere. The Treaty in fact 
remained unfulfilled in the greater number of its points. Then, about 
the time when it became clear that the Treaty was unfulfilled, and was 
likely to remain unfulfilled, the Government and its supporters changed 

‘their tense. They left off saying that it would be fulfilled, and 
took to saying that it had been fulfilled.“ Sometimes there was a 
little qualification: The Treaty was-fulfilled in its moet important 

“points. There were difficulties though “forti nihil difficile’—in carry- 
ing out certain details—such details perhaps as the general improve- 
ment of Turkish rule ;—but such difficulties were merely temporary ; 
the essential provisions were carriéd out already ; the small trifles that 
rémained would follow very soon. Sometimes there were no qualifica- 
fions at all; the Treaty was fulfilled, and there was an end of it. The 
last word had been spoken and had been obeyed; there was nothing 
more to be said. But coming events cast their shadows before them. 
Towards the end of last January the Times got a new light. After all 

-the last words of Europe, there was stilleneed for more last words. The 
Treaty, after all, was not an eternal settlement ; only very foolish people 
could ever have thought that it was. All this to be sure was very 

. much what some people had been saying ever since the Treaty was 
signed, and théy had been Vituperated for saying so. But nobody is 80 
foolish as Bo who is wise before the time. The Times became wise just 
at the right moment. It found ont that the Treaty was not final 
just before the people of Great Britain took the step which has 
decided that its power of finality shall at-last be put t the test. 
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« Tho Yreaty then has now to be falfilled; and in one very important 
point its fulfilment is exceedingly easy. The will of Europe must be 
carried out on the frontier of free Greece. The Turk must, after nearly 
two years’ disobedience, obey the command which was laid upon him ; 
he must set fres certain parts of Epeiros and Thessaly. There must be 
an end of all negotiations and commissions and shilly-shallying of every 
kind; the barbarian must do ns he was bid. To be sure he was only 
“invited” to set those districts free; but the Times itself explained 
more than once that an “invitation” from “ Europe” was like an 
invitation from o crowned head, and was the same thing as a command. 
I need not go through the tale of the bad faith of the late Government 
towards both free and enslaved Greece; it is written in their own Blue- 
book, and it cannot be told without both reiteration and vituperation. 
The tale has been told over and over again, and it is a tale of such a 
kind that the facts do the vituperation for themselves without epithet 
or comment. It is enough to say that nothing has been done to effect 
the promised deliverance of those parts of enslaved Greece which lie 
south of the Kalamas and the Peneios. It is enough to sey that, 
since deliverance was promised, things have been actually made worse. 
The only time when a Minister broke the long silence of tho Ministry 
ou Greek matters, was when Sir Stafford Northcote was driven to make 
aome answer to Mr. Samuelson’s question about the murder of Mr. 
Ogle. Sir Stafford Northcote said that Thessaly was “not in a normal 
state.” And he said truly. Thessaly is not in a normal state; the 
amount of Ottoman oppression in that land surpasses cyen the normal 
allowance of Ottoman oppression in any Christian land. Theasaly had 
once only that normal allowance of Oppression to bear; since its free- 
dom became matter of discussion, its allowance of oppression has been 
more than normal. But no one would have found out from Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s speech that this departure from the normal state of things 
was owing to the fact that a Government of which Sir Stafford North- 
cote was a member had made promises and had not- fulfilled them. 

But it will be said that all this os past; let bygones be bygones ; 
what happened before the kate elettion is now matter of history. So it is, 
bat history must tell the truth; the effecta of the past abide in the 
state of the present; in the newest chapter of the history of Greece a 
page or two must Be given to the present unnormal state of Thessaly 
and to the causes which made it unnormal. ~ the business of the 
moment is to add to that history a page or two more, the pages which 
will record how Thessaly south of Peneios was promoted to a normal 
state of another kind, to the normal state of a frontier land of the 
Greek kingdom. JI say a frontier land. I& bya normal stato is meant 
a state of things just as they ought to be, or as near to that state as 

* human weakness allows, no frontier land of the Greek kingdom,eno 
part of the Greek kingdom at all, is likely to be in a normal state just 
yet. The normal state of things will not be brought about by the new 
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frontier, any more than by the old one. The new frontier ifin itself 
as absurd as the old onc; no reason can be given why freedom’ should 
reign on one bank of a river and bondage on another bank. The last 
word about the Greek frontier will have to be followed by many morc 
last words; the final settlement will have to be only a beginning. The 
deliverance of a small part of enslaved Greece can be nothing clsc than 
a step towards the deliverance of the other parts of enslaved Greece. 
But the immediate business is to take that step, to carry out that part 
of the Treaty which commands that step to be taken. When the other 
parts of the Treaty are carried out, it will very likely be even clearer 
that it is now that further steps will have to be taken. 

This first point is really easy to be carried out, if only Europe will 
speak to the Turk with a really united and decided voice. And there 
secms no conceivable reason why it should not so speak. It is hard to 
see how any one of the six powers can have tho faintest interest in pro- 
longing the bondage of Jéannina and Larissa. They have only to 
speak ; the Turk must then knock under, and the thing is done. The- 


` second great point is much more difficult in itself, and it has become 


yet more difficult quite lately, even since the present Ministry came 
into power. About the frontier of Montenegro it may be by no means 
equally easy to make the six powers. speak with one voice, and it is by 
no means equally clear that, even if the Turk knocks under in the most 
dutiful fashion, his knocking under will be enough to settle the matter. 
The outward and diplomatic state of the case is this. The Turk was _ 
bidden to give up certain districts to Montenegro. He has not given 
them. They have been, seemingly by the Turk’s connivance, occupied by 
Albanians, who havo first refused to give them up to Montenegro, and 
have next thrown off their allegiance to the Turk himself. A new or 
revived- power, that of Albania, has appeared in Europe within the last 
few days. And in itself the nationality of Albania, the nationality of a 
people as old as any in Europe, hos as good a right to recognition and 
independence as any other nationality. But the case is mixed up with 
all manner of complications—this fime that favourite word of diplomatic 
elang just expresses the state of things? It fs said that Italy, or if not 
Itgly as a power or nation, at least the party of Italia irredenta, is 
mixed up in some mysterious way with the Albanian movement. Now 
that there ia an Italia irredenta to be won back by free ‘Italy I should 
be the last to deny ;_but it certainlyds not to be looked for on the 
Albanian side of the Hadriatic. And if the Albanians are bent upon 
independence, though they may naturally be well pleased to have the 
alliance or the moral: supporteof Italy or of any other power, they will 
hardly put themselves unde? Italian rule or Italian over-lordship. Still 
Italy is inseome way mixed up in the matter, and it is very far from | 
certain that on this point Austria and Italy would speak with the same 
voice. But before we come to this, there are the difficulties of the case 
itself, difficulties whith may be got over, but only by the unusual 
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proceas of a great power making a sacrifice for the welfare of a 
small one. The plain fact is this: Montenegro ought to have 
an increase of territory ; but she ought not to have it in the shape of 
the particular districts in question. They are indeed old Montenegrin 
territory ; but they have been practically Albanian for some ages. It 
is the hard fate of the unconquered principality that she must extend 
herself, that she must have her seabord, and that she is hindered from 
extending herself in the rightful and natural way. She is driven to 
annex territory which she ought not to annex, because she is forbidden 
to annex territory which she ought to annex. Close beneath her moun- 
tain lies a land peopled by men of her own race, her own speech, her 
own faith—men who look on her people as brethren and on her prince 
as their natural chief—men who have fought under his banner in many 
a fight against the common enemy—men who would rejoice to be united 
under his rule, but whom the arbitrary bidding of diplomacy hands over 
to an alien master. Those men are forbidden to join themselves to their 
independent brethren, and their independent brethren are bidden instead 
to enlarge their borders in an alien land, whose people do not wish to 
be joined to them. In any meting out of lands which had any regard 
to reason and justice, Montenegro would not have the lands now in 
dispute ; she would not have the paltry path to the sea which is now 
allowed to her. But she would have the land of Trebinje—if the whole 
of Herzegovina, so much the better; she would have Cattaro, her own 
prize when Englishmen and Montenegrins fought side by side; she 
would have the land of her fellow-warriors the brave Bocchest, and the 
whole coast of the lovely inland sea. A small increase of territory in 
the Slavonic lands north ‘and west of Montenegro was allowed by the 
Treaty of San Stefano ; that small increase was basely and cruelly made 
smaller by the Treaty of. Berlin. But even the Treaty of San Stefano 
did not propose any access to the sea by way of Cattaro. It only alloyed 
Montenegro to keep the three havens which she had won from the 
barbarian. But, by the Treaty of Berlin, one of the three has been thrown 
back to the barbarian, while the Austrian, not scorning to enrich himself 
by his poorer neighbour’s exve-lamb, put forth his hand and grabbed the 
other. In a world where Spirsa is seized, Cattaro is not likely to be” 
restored ; but, if the ruler of Austria is anxious that there should be 
some spot in the wérld where Austria has done some good, here is a 
noble opportunity. The minds of an “ Emperor-King” and his coun- 
sellors are not easily scanned by private men. But, so far as private 
men can peer into such hidden and sacred quarters, they may be allowed 
to wonder what can be the pleasure or profit of ruling over people who 
do not wish to be ruled over. 

But this is certainly beyond the lines of the Treaty. What the 
° Treaty ordains is that the territory which fhe Turk has to sur- 
render to Montenegro shall be surrendered to Montenegro. Tf, by 
the neglect of the -Turk to carry ont the will of Europe sooner, he 
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has no means of carrying it out now without fighting the Altfinians, hp 
has his choice; he must either fight the Albanians with every-chance of 
being beaten, or else he must make compensation to Montenegro in 
some other shape. What Europe has to see to is that, whatever becomes 
of the Turk, Montenegro shall be none the worse. 

But there is yet a harder thing to be done, a thing which never- 
theless the will of Europe ordains, and which therefore, according to 
our late teaching, must be done. It has still to be done; for assuredly 
no one can say that it has been done. The Turk is to reform. Every- 
one knows that the Turk cannot reform; but the Inst word of Europe 
overrides possibilities, and he ‘must. 


GAN’ dddvaror” GAN’ buon. 


‘He has promised to reform over and over again; but is never has re- 
formed, and he never will. Tho case lies in a nutshell; the argument 
is so clear that even a professed diplomatist might sinderstand it. The 
reform that is needed is to place the Christian on a real level with -the 
Mussulman. But the first principle of the Mahometan religion is 
that the Christian and the non-Mussulman of every kind shall not be 
put on a real level with the Mussulman. Their bondage is not a law 
of a particular country which may be repealed ; itis the very charter of 
Islam; it is the great article of faith and practice, without which 
Mahometan rule cannot exist. A really good Mussulman will keep 
himself from all wanton oppression towards his Christian bondmen ; 
but -the more sincere and righteous he is according to his own law, the . 
more will he feel it his duty to keep his bondmen in their bondage. 
In a word, while the bad Mussulman-cannot reform because he is bad, 
the good Muasulman cannot reform because he is good. The reasoning 
is as clear as that of a proposition in Euclid; it might almost be set 

“out in mathematical shape. The Turk cannot reform as long as he 
remains Mahometan, because the great principle of the Mahometan re- 
ligion is that he shall not reform. Take away Mahometan rule, and all 
the reforms that are needed mgy not follow at once; they are not 
likely to follow all at once; but they at least become possible : while 

° Mahometan rule lasts, they are impossible. Nevertheless the will of. 
Europe commands that the impossible thing shall be done, and it there- 
fore must be done. In Art. LXI. of the Berlin Tre#ty, the will of Europe 
. orders reform in Armenia, and the Turk undertakes to obey orders :— 

$ “The Sublime Pofte undertakes to “carry out, without further delay, 
the ameliorations and reforms demanded by local requirements in the 
` provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and to guarantee their segunty 
against the Circassians and Kurds.” 

Every one knows that "the Turk, who has broken every other pro- 
mise, has’ broken this promise also. Of course he has; of course'ho® 
mist. The one amelioration and reform needed by local requirements ' 
in the Armenian provinces, and in all other provinces, is the cessation 
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of TurkishSrule. Without that great reform, no smaller amelioration or 
reform can be done. The Turk has promised to guarantee the Armenians 
against the Circassians and Kurds; he has not done so, because he has 
neither the will nor the power to do anything of the kind. But Europe 
is pledged to the execution of reforms in Armenia.. “The powers will 
superintend their application.” But there is only one way by which 
there can be any application to superintend—that is, by putting an 
end to the rule of the Turk in Armenia. The Treaty of Berlin there- 
fore decrees the abolition of Turkish rule in Armenia, because it te- 
quires things to be done which, while Tarkish rule exists, cannot be 
done. . 

What is true of Armenia is equally true of other lands. The twenty- 
third article of the Treaty needs only to be carried out, and direct 
Turkish rulein Europe is at an ond. The Sultan may still live a Sultan’s 
life in the imperial sty of Stamboul ; he may still call himself overlord 
of this and that Christian land, as.he still calls himself overlord of free 
Bulgaria ; but his rule will be practically over. Carry out that article 
honestly, and every inch of European ground will be, if not as well off 
as free Bulgaria, at least as well off as Samos and Southern Bulgaria. 
The “ organic law” (réglement) required by “local necessities,” can only 
be a law by which the non-Mussulman is put on a real level with the 
Mussulman. And this cannot be done whilst direct Turkish adminis- 
tration exists. The Turk left to himself, the Turk allowed to govern, 
never has granted real religious equality to his subjects; he never will 
grant it, because his religion forbids him to grant it. If the selfish 
interests of a ruling gang, if the traditional prejudice of a ruling caste, 
could anyhow be got over, the direct precepts of the Koran would still 
atand in the way. ; 

The Treaty of Berlin then, if it be honestly carried out according to 
its literal and grammatical sense, involves, not only full satisfaction bf 
the claims af Greece and Montenegro, but the extinction of direct Turkish 
rule throughout Europe. The immediate consequences of the Treaty 
ean only be that the Turk shall be “consolidated” and “ reformed” 
out of his European dominion. Tie secret convention, the prise for 


which Greece was betrayed, may be supposed to see to Asia in the like,. 


spirit. . ° 

To all this Europe is pledged. It was not likely to be reminded of its 
pledge as long as Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Saliskary could profess to 
speak or hold their peace on behalf of the people of the United Kingdom. 
Or rather, Lord Beaconsfield never claimed to speak on behalf of the 
United Kingdom. He for whom our European islands were too small, 
he in whose eyes care for them was paltry and“ parochial,” devised for 
hémsclf an hitherto unheard of title, the most logal and parochial that 
well might be. The law of this realm knows nothing of any “ Prime 
Minister ;” it knows nothing of “ England,” save as one part of the 
United Kingdom. Yet in the Berlin Treaty Lord Beaconsfield described 
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himself by the new style of “Prime Minister of N. Perhaps 
even then he felt a qualm about taking any title which could imply that 
Scotland, Wales, or Ireland, wished to have anything to do with him. 
Perhaps he knew even then that he was the rejected of those parts of 
the United Kingdom; but he pay not have known so surely as he now 
does, that he was the rejected of that part called England also. The 
` good old rule has been followed : i ; 
f enian seatiat eolatar.” 4 

The mind of the “ communitas,” the “ universitas,” is now well-known. 
Tt is not favourable to the self-styled “ Prime Minister of England” and 
to his policy of glory and gunpowder. It is not favourdble to a policy 
by which the power of England has been turned to maintain the rule of 
the oppressor over the oppressed, and which hes done that evil work so 
clumaily as to find little favour even in the eyes of the oppressor himself. 
But it is favourable to the rule of men: who will carry the eternal laws 
of right into their dealings with foreign nations. It is favourable to the 
rule of men in whose eyes justice and freedom are not things to be 
scorned and trampled on; men who, at the very beginning of their 
career, have declared that, as far as in them lies, right, so long promised, 
so long refused, shall at dast be done. Lord Beaconsfield has fallen ; 
but, in a sense which he may not look for and which may not please 
him, his works will follow him, if the Treaty which. he devised to prolong 
the bondage of struggling nations of South-eastern Kurope* should prove 
in truth to be one of the main stages in their deliverance. 


Epwarp A. Freeman. 


must have known would be used against him. In the ence with the Austrian 
Ambessador, the withdrawal, the iation, 1s not on the aide. The great act 
of the people of Great Britain has driven the roler of “ Austria-Hungary” formally to 
disavow his dearest objects. His schemes of further ion, if they are ever atbanpted 
again, can be aš once met by his owm denial. In debate some words about wiah{ 
wall to the Sultan’s supremacy, about not intending any of his i 


dominion, might well bave been spared. But these are mere formulm; the root of the , 
i inty enough that he will have no help from England - 
Zeep up his dominion he is that ho must set free the lands which he has promised 
so ; be is told above all thas he must reform. As thg Turk cannot reform without 
ceasing to a Turk, to my, with a real of enforcing what Ss said, that the Turk 
must reform is the same as ng | 4 the Turk’s dominion must oome to an end. 
Even in Mr. Gladatoge’n month ambiguous word “Turkey” leads 
Sometimes it means the so marked or ia DD ee ar pga 


Greece, enslaved Bulgaria, and thé other subject lands, are exacti. opposito 
objects, and wishes, of '‘ Turkey” in the second sense, that is, of 
of those lands, 
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T. study of ecclesiastical history has been usually esteemed a 

very dry one; and, indeed, with the pages of Mosheim, or Tille- 
mont, or Du Pin, or Milner fresh in memory one can hardly except against 
such a verdict. Ecclesiastical history has, however, shared in the revo- 
lation which has overtaken the whole department of which it is an im- 
portant subdivision. English history, as written a century ago, was 
but very dry reading. History then on any subject was a mere 
chronicle. The historian was but an annalist. He dealt not with 
living men and women, with hearts and souls, with joys and sorrows, > 
affecting and influencing one another from generation to generation, 
but with individuals as dead and lifeless as pawns on a chess-board. This 
century has, however, seen a vast revolution in this respect. Historigns 
have learned that they need imagination—a historic imagination—if 
they are to reproduce for us, not mere dry annals, but the life of the 
ages with which they deal. In evewy department of history has this 
spirit shown itself. Origimating ewith Sir Walter Scott, it pervaded 
Macaulay, who taught men how English history might read like a ° 
romance; and it has fashioned and shaped all those modern historiane’ 
who have told us*not merely when the Magna Charta waa granted, or 
the battles of Bosworth Field or Edge Hill fought, but have pictured 
for us how the men of those times lived and tlfbught and felt. The 
same spirit has passed over to ecclesiastical history. The dry bones, 
which were very dry indeed, have lived. Neander and Bunsen led the 
way. The Ecclesiastical History of the former, as translated in Bohn’s 
,teries, first taught the body of English theological students that sects, 
heresies, schools of thought in the Christian Church did not fall down 
from ‘heaven like aerolites, but were the result—the almost necessary 
result—of preceding intellectual and spiritual movements, all of which 
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can be brought within the range and scope of philosophic hiyl. These 
is a danger, however, in this method. Mon may easily rush’ from one 
extreme to another,-and think that a vivid imagination can dispense 
with a rigid examination of facts. I would therefore wish in this paper 
to direct attention to a field which affords rich materials for such an 
examination, and which will at the same time only yield up its treasures 
in their falness to one gifted with somewhat of a poet’s insight. 
` Early ecclesiastical history must probably be re-written as the result 
of modern investigation in three departments :—lIst, in Oriental, 
especially Indian, literature and religions; 2nd, in the Syriac MSS. 
contained in the Nitrian collections gained for the ‘British Museum 
` within the last forty years; 8rd, in the vast collections of inscriptions 
which are even yet progressing in extent under the care of Mommsen 
and De Rossi. Oriental investigation has already thrown great light 
on the origin of such early sects as Gnosticism and its kindred Mani- 
chssism, and has shown that ideas which were supposed to be the special 
characteristics of second-century Gnosticism were flourishing for cen- 
turies before Christ in Syria, Persia, and India. The Nitrian MSS. have 
shed'a light long desiderated for history. They represent the literature of 
early heresies—once so immense—but which, owing to orthodox seal, has, 
to such a great extent, almost entirely perished.. They present to us the 
history of the early ages as viewed from a Monophysite point of view; 
while the inscriptions remain a rich mine ready to reward the diligent 
. investigator. Northcote, in his “ Epitaphs of the Catacombs,” has already 
shown what may be gathered from one part of this subject to illustrate 
the social, family, and religious life of the early Christians. Within 
the last two. or three years the great work of Boeckh, the “ Corpus 
Inscriptt. Greec.,” which has been more than forty years in progress, 
has been completed. In vol. iv., fasc. 2, will be found’ the Christian 
inscriptions, beginning at No. 8606 and terminating at No. 9898. A few 
instances will manifest the value of this collection when connected with 
and illustrated by other departments of ecclesiastical history. The 
study of Greek inscriptions, for example, dissipates legends that have 
grown up concerning the early Chufch. The instance of St. George 
“the Martyr, of peculiar interest to us as the national saint, is a case in 
peint. Few historical characters have been more utterly discredited than 
St. George. Gibbon, being delighted to expose the hollowness of Christian 
saints in general, and using all his wejl-deserved authority as a his- 
° torical investigator, cofisigned him to universal obloquy as being in reality 
no saint at all, but the frandulent army contractor who forced himself 
as an Arian into the patriarchal throne of Alexandria, in opposition to 
Athanasius. St. George ang his horse and dragon had long, indeed, been 
a bone of contention. Calvin, in the earlier days of the Reformation, had, 
in pis “ Inetit.,” lib. ii. cap. 20, called him and Hippolytus mere ghosts 
or shadows; wherein, of course, he was duly followed by the English. . 
Puritans. Heylin, in the seventeenth century, and Pegge, with others of 
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the me of Antiquaries, in the eighteenth century, had striven to 
defend or explain his character, which, however, seomed utterly crushed 
by Gibbon’s verdict, notwithstanding all the heroic efforts of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop Milner in his work on the subject. The end of the 
eighteenth century was not indeed a favourable time in this country 
for such investigations. Milner’s Ecclesiastical History was then in 
its heyday of popularity, and gave a tone to all thought on such 
subjects. The public had made up its mind that Christianity had be- 
come utterly corrupted after the Apostles, that all the early fathers, 


, martyrs and saints were Roman Catholics, and, as the age was intensely 


Protestant, that the more they were discredited and cried down the 
better. But St. George was destined to a complete and thorough 
vindication. In Boeckh, No. 8627, we find the following inscription, 
copied by Dr. Porter at Edhra, the ancient Edrei of Scriptural fame, in 
the Hauran, east of the Jordan -—“ The abode of demons has become a 
house of God. A saving light has shone forth where darkness did con- 
ceal. Where there were idol sacrifices there are now choirs of angels. 
Where God was provoked, now God is propitiated. A certain man, the 
lover of Christ—Joannes, the son of Diomedes—from his own funds 
offered a gift to God; an edifice worthy to be seen; placing in this the 
esteemed relic of the gloriously-victorious holy martyr George, who 
appeared to Joannes: himself, not in a vision, but manifestly, in the 
year 9 of the year 410.” Here we find St. George and bis ‘relics 
honoured at some very early date. But the question arises, What is the 
date mentioned in the inscription? It cannot be, as Colonel Leake 
imagined, a.D. 410, for this method ‘of computation was only invented 
in A.D. 516, and did not extend to the East till much later. The year 
410 must, then, refer to some other era. In the neighbourhood of the 
Hauran two epochs were in popular use in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
that of Pompey and that of Bostra. The former dated from 3.c+ 64, 
the latter from a.p. 104, when Trajan, in his usual spirit of private 
economy but public munificence, engaged in such extensive public 
works as to constitute an era in lofal history. According as we take 
either date as our starting-point, the result will be very different, 
Counting 410 from the former, it will give us a.n. 846 as the date of 
this church ; counting from the latter, it will postpone it to A.D. 574, 
which, though a comparatively early date for a church, would be too 
late as a satisfactory evidence of the truth of a martyrdom alleged to , 


-have happened at the very opening of the Diocletian persecution, two 


centurics before. Here, however, comes in another note of time, which 
illustrates very well the minute skill, theskeen insight, the large histo- 
rical knowledge and induction of facts needed in making a proper use 
of those inscriptions. The worthy Prior Joannes, the son of Diomedes, 
has taken care to inform us that it was in the year 9 of the year ¢10 
that he converted this heathen temple into a Christian church. Now, 
assuming for a moment that this year 9 means the year of the reigning 
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sovereign, and applying this working hypothesis to the already 
achieved, we arrive at the following” conclusion :—-Working with the 
era of- Pompey, we arrived at a.n. 846 as the age of the church, which 
was precisely the ninth year of the joint reign of Constantius and Con- 
stans, which thus exactly coincides with “ the year 9” of the inscription. 


' -Working with the era of Bostra, we arrived at the year 514, the twenty- 


third year ôf the Emperor Anastasius I., which is at utter variance with it. 
So far the dates seem to establish the fact that a church was consecrated 
to St. George, the great martyr, within forty years of his passion. But 
let us look closer still at this inscription, and we shall find that the 
state of society—essentially a transition one, an age even of violent 
religious revolution—there depicted exactly corresponds with what we 
know from other sources. The opening words of the inscription tell us 
plainly that the church had been previously a heathen temple :—“ The 
abode of demons has become the house of God: where there were idol 
sacrifices there are now choirs of angels.” Joannes, “out of his own 
fonds,” had probably purchased it from the Government or Episcopal 
Commissioners, who had forcibly ejected the heathen priests and confis- 
` cated their endowments. Now this exactly tallies with what, from other 
sources, we know was occurring everywhere in the East during the joint 
reign of Constantius and Constans, while we cannot conceive that a 
publicprofession of heatheniam and the existence of a magnificent heathen 
temple would have been tolerated in the neighbourhood of Antioch and 
Damascus by the Government or the Bishops till a.n. 514, a century 
and a half later. .In fact, as we shall hereafter have occasion to point 
out, in the sixth century heatherfiem, though still existing in Syria, 
lived only as a secret and persecuted sect, outside the pale of law. In 
346, however, matters were different. Paganism still claimed the alle- ` 


e giance of a half, and’ in somé places of a vast majority, of the population, 


ever though the celebration of the sacrifices had been forbidden by 
imperial edict in the year 841, and it was yet to make its final. struggle 
for victory in the reaction under Julian. The course, too, adopted by 
the ecclesiastical authorities tend&d to exasperate this yet powerful 
section of the people. The Church, indeed, under Constantius and Con- . 
stans presented no edifying spectacle. Rent with faction, torn with con- 
troversialists, Orthodox, Erastian, and Arian—hating, reviling, excom- 
municating, and persecuting one another even to the death, its divine 
¿mission must have beeg sorely hindered by human sin. Then, too, the, 
bishops of every party, orthodox or unorthodox, forgetfal of their true.. 
strength, and girt with imperial authority, proceeded to deprive the 
heathen of their temples, sometimes, as in the case at Edhra, transform. : 
ing them into churches or dospitals, sometimes defiling and destroying: 
them utterly. This violence of theirs explains several of the reputed mar- 
tyrdoms under Julian. The case of Mark, Bishop of Arethusa, in Northern 
Syria, illustrates this. He was an Enusebian or semi-Arian in opinion, 
and a Court favourite during the reign of Constantius, by whom he was 
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ak on several important missions, which, of course, withdrew him 


to a large extent from his pastoral charge. Imbued, however, with that 
Erastian spirit with which all the bishops of his time were tainted, but 
which was of the very essence of the Eusebian party, he endeavoured to 
atone for the absence of more spiritgal work by the free use of the 
secular arm. He therefore, as the historian Soxomen puts it, “ resorted 
to violence rather than to persuasion in his attempts to lead the people of 
Arethusa from Paganism to Christianity,and demolished a costly and mag- 
nificent temple.” Upon the accession of Julian he was ordered to restore 
it at his own expense. Upon his refusal the people attacked him, lacerated 
him with their knives, and when his body was covered with wounds, 
anointed him with honey, and placing him in a basket of rushes, exposed 
him to the attacks of bees and wasps. The conduct of Mark was not, how- 
ever, exceptional. Incidental allusions in history show that a similar 
course had been pursued everywhere. The very next chapter in the 
Greek historian from which we have just quoted (Soz., H. E., v. 11) sup- 
plies another similar case from Asia Minor, and when we take up Boeckh 
the instances multiply, and show that as soon as the strong hand of 
Julian was removed, the work of destruction recommenced, till at last 


. the orator Libanius was obliged to address his ad misericordiam appeal 


to the Emperor Theodosius contained in the Oratio pro templis, praying, 
even for mere architectural and antiquarian reasons, to restrain the 
destroyer’s hand. Thus in No. 8608, an inscription found on a church door 
at Corcyra, we read, howa certain Jovianus—whom Boeckh indeed seems to 
identify with the immediate successor of Julian—boasts that the heathen 
groves and altars having been by him overthrown, he had erected instead a 
sacred temple; while again at 8645 we have another from Sardis, setting 
forth that the building on which it was inscribed had been a heathen 
temple, but had been changed according to the imperial decrees into a » 
hospital for the sick and poor. Now all these instances—and they might be 
abundantly enlarged out of the historians and martyrologists—confirm 
what we have laid down above, that the middle and close of the fourth 
century was an age of revolution and destruction, especially as regards 
the heathen temples, and ‘when faken in connection with the date 846, 
established on other grounds—the very time, by the way, of the templp- 


. destruction effecteh by Mark of Arethusa—prove by solid historical 


evidence the existence and cultus of the great martyr, St. George, ten 
years at least before George ofè Cappadocia intrgded himself as Arian. 
Bishop of Alexandria, and fifteen years before his murder by the pagan mob 
of that tumultuous city. Another inscription, No. 8609, which Burckhardt 
found at Shaka, twenty miles east-of Edhra, completes our case. It runs 
thus: “A church of the holy Victorious Martyr, George, and of the 
Holy Men (Martyrs) with him, was built from.the foundations with the 
offerings of Bishop Tiberinus. But the care of Georgius and Sergius 
erected the sanctuary, and the addition to the temple in the year 263.” - 
Computing this date according to the Bostrean era, we find the addition to 
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have been made to the church in a.n. 867, while the church- bis men must° 
have been erected in honour of St. George at a still earlier date. The 
honour of our national Saint and the truth of Christian tradition are thus ~ 
vindicated from the sneer of Gibbon by the study of these inscriptions.* 
Boeckh’s collection testifies again to the worldly wisdom of the 

Roman Empire in its dealings with Heathenism, tolerating where it 

' could not ¢rush it, and at the same time shows to what a late period of 
history the worship of Jupiter and Juno, of Isis and Osiris prevailed. 
Mr. Finlay, indeed, in his “ History of Greece,” states that the ancient 
pagan system lingered in the highlands of Greece till the ninth cen- 
tury, and his last edition has shown how, in the names and sites of 
the churches of Greece, the very names and sites of heathen. temples 
have been preserved, the Christian being accommodated as closely 
as possible to the ancient heathen dedications. During the fourth 
century, as we have noted, a continuous destruction or conversion of 
temples went on. In the “Chron. Jdatii,” under the date of 899, we 
learn that a general demolition of temples then took place; and so matters 
went on through the fifth century, the laws against Paganism becoming 
stricter and stricter. Yet at this very same period the empire was 
tolerating the public profession of Egyptian Paganism at ofe of its great 
outposts, Phile, in Upper Egypt. This island, under successive 
conquerors, had become a great stronghold, occupied by-a permanent 
Boman garrison, which protected that division of the empire from the - 
incursion of the southern barbarians. The worship of Isis and Osiris 
was dear, however, tothe hearts of the people. Christianity, indeed, 
seems to have made but little progress in those distant regions till the 
sixth century. Thus we find in Letronne’s “ Inscript. de l'Egypte,” ii. 
205, inscriptions testifying that in a.n. 458, when the public profession of 

` e heatheniam involved death in other parts of the empire, it was honoured 
and gioried in at Phile. However, turning to Boeckh we find that one 
hundred and twenty years have reversed the picture. The Church has 
advanced in its conquering career 2 far as Philæ, and in No. 8646- 
8649, we find a Bishop Theodorus proclaiming that he had built a 
_Ghristian Church on the sacred isle of Egyptian Paganism, and had 
even (8649) changed one of the ancient temples themselves into a Chris- 
tian church, sacred to St. Stephen, having first Temoyed the images 
anciently sculptured on its walls. 
- But yet, though heathenism might thus be externally crushed through- 
out the regions of Syria and Egypt, it still prolonged a secret existence, 

. especially in those quarters, like Baalbec (Heliopolis), devoted to that 
primitive and most natural cukus, the worship of the sun. 

The Ecclesiastical History ðf John, Bishop of Ephesus during the latter - 
* Pe clcleions on which this ognalusion i ae ae fally atadta Ms, Hogg's papers 

on 8 in bh vi, vii. of ‘‘ Transactt Soc. Litt.” The state of law, as 
revealed in Ood. Theod." lib, xvi. Tit. 10, seo. i Te cd a ae 


A.D. 846 at Edhra. A series of enactments were issued between 341 and 345, which pre- 
pared the way for it. 
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e half ofythe sixth century, is a very important work, written by an acute 
and honest observer. It was found among the Nitrian MSS., and has 
been translated by the present Dean of Canterbury. By it we find that 
John converted, in the earlier part of the century, some seventy thousand 
heathens, living in the more distant and mountainous parts of Asia Minor, 
and then, from pp. 209-225, we have an extraordinary account of the 
extent to which heathenism of the most revolting kind ‘pervaded all 
ranks of society, and had its adherents even among the highest members 
of the Christian priesthood, Gregory, Patriarch of Antioch, and Eulogius, 
afterwards Patriarch of Alexandria, being proved to have been heathens 
in secret, the former being even accused of uniting in human sacrifices. 
This secret practice of heathen rites may surely have lingered on till 
the time of the Crusades, and have afforded some foundation for 
the charges of idolatry brought against the Templars, as recorded in 
Addison’s history of that order. 

These Greek inscriptions again have often an important bearing upon 
archeological investigation, restraining and correcting hasty and in- 
correct deductions. Thus, let us take as an instance No. 8838, which 
may be applied to test the conclusions of Dr. Schliemann, who, in his 
investigations, often seems to unite Teutonic patience to Hibernian 
imagination. Thus there appeared in the Atheneum of June 
28th, 1879, a letter from him dated Ilium, June 5th, wherein, after 
giving an account of his excavations and explorations in other 
places, he proceeds to describe the ruins of Assos thus :—“ I perfectly 
agree with Colonel Leake that the ruins of Assos give the most 
perfect idea of a Greek city that anywhere now exists. Its ancient 
walls are better made, and in a far better state of prescrvation, than 
those of any other Greek city now extant. They are on an average 
8ft. 4in. thick. All stones show the most evident marks of having becn e 
worked with an iron pick-hammer, and they can consequently not*claim 
a very remote antiquity. Virchow agrees with me that, although some 
parts of the walls may belong to the sixth century s.c., yet by far the 
larger part of them has been built in Macedonian times.” If Dr. 
Schliemann had, however, consulted Boeckh, he would have found at 
the above-quoted number an inscription testifying that “ Helladius, a 
presbyter and chief, magistrate (loAtrevépovoc) of the city of Assos, had 
restored the Walls of the city ” about the time of Justinian, twelve 
hundred years subsequent to the date upon whigh he has fixed. . 

Many illustrations of the social life and position of the Christian 
ministry may be gained by a careful examination of this collection. 
The clergy frequently appear as marriedamen. Thus, at 9289, we have 
the memory recorded of Stephen, son of a®presbyter Melon; No. 9542, 
an inscription of the fifth century found at.Naples, a.n. 1603, notes 
Paula, daughter of a sub-deacon Paulus; No. 9579, “ Philip, a domestic 
from Galatia, son of a presbyter Alypius;” No. 9268, found near 
Lycaonia, and dating from the fourth or fifth century, was erected by 
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“ Aurelia Domna to her husband Paul, deacon of the Holy Chyrch of e 
the Novatians.” And that the marriage of the clergy at that period | 
was not confined to the East, where it still prevails, is confessed by” 
Northcote, who, in his“ Epitaphs of the Catacombs,” p. 117, states that, 

so late as a.p. 889, he finds inscriptions to the memory of Roman 
presbyters and deacons whose wives were buriéd with them, quoting one 
“erected by GAudentius to his holy wife Severa, dated in that year.* The 
‘inscription just quoted in memoty of Paul the Novatian deacon, drawn 
from a distant part of Asia Minor, helps to correct a misapprehension 
often entertained with respect to the early Church. 

Devout men are often cast down by the appearance of modern ` 
Christendom rent and torn by contending sects, and cast longing 
glances back to the early ages when they imagine the Church was 
built as a city that is at unity within itself. An inscription like that . 
sheds, however, a world of light on the subject, and helps to dissipate 

_such a notion. Christianity in the third, fourth, and fifth centuries 
presented very much the same aspect to the world that it does in Eng- 
land- to-day. It. was not then—it is not still—difficnult for an 
inquirer to find out the great historic body which clung to orthodoxy, 
but round and about which numbers of sects waged perpetual warfare. It 
was even worse in some respects in the fourth than in the nineteenth 
century, for in every great city there was then not merely one or two, 
there were half-a-dozen opposing bishops. In the time of Theodosius, 
we find at Constantinople, not Orthodox and Novatian, bat also 
Arian, Macedonian, Sabellian, and Montanist bishops; while, at Rome 
itself, Leontius, the Novatian bishop, whose predecessors had confronted 
the Popes for 150 years, enjoyed such a reputation for sanctity as to’ 
win, a.p. 888, from an emperor so orthodox as the same Theodosius, 

, ethe life of the pagan orator Symmachus. History indeed corroborates ' 
what ¢his inscription suggests. Novatianism was especially a western 
and Puritan sect, somewhat similar to the modern Plymouth Brethren. 
It arose at Rome in the Decian persecution, about a.D. 250, but diring 
the fourth century it extended itself all over the Christian world, and 
in every city and village there were the Catholit Church and the Church 
of “ the Saints,” as the Novatians designated themselves. Thus, from 
Anéyra,' in Galatia, which from St. Paul’s time ever sgems to, have been 
given to secta and divisions, we have No. 9258, which celebrates 
< Theodorus, Presbyter of the Church of the Saints.and a catver in’ 

` metals ;? while as to the sectarianism prévalent at Rome, we have tes- 
timony in No. 9578, which mentions Ablabius, a physician, as a Pneu-. 
maticus, indicating most probably that he belonged to the Manichwan 
sect, which, as we learn fromeAugustine’s treatise on the morals of the 
Manichmang, was largely gnd influentially supported at Rome. 


* ‘@The deacon Severus, also, at the end of the third oen y, Would seem to have been 
marieh, for he made a double vault in the oemetery-of St. with the leave of the 


Pope Marollinos, and says that he made if ax a pa resting-place for himself and those 
who belonged to ”_ Northcote’ “‘Epitaphs, p. 117, af. p. 46. i 
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The jnacription 9258, just quoted, is attributed to a Novatian, not 
.only because of the use of the term “ saints,’ which in their separatist 
pride and exclusiveness they arrogated to themselves, but also because 
we find the presbyter engaged in trade. Sects which break off from a 
great central body generally stereotype the exact stage of development 
to which the parent stock has arrived, and preserve many features which 
the other loses in course of time. To take an analogous “instance, this 
is well known in the case of language. Thus, the English spoken in 
America and in Ireland preserves many Elizabethan words and phrases 
- long since lost in England, and many a Yankee or Hibernian vulgarism 
was simply the beat current coin under the Virgin Queen. So it was 
with the Christian ministry and the Novatians. When they separated 
from the Church, the clergy, partially at least, retained the custom of 
earlier times, when they were necessarily compelled to rely upon their 
own efforts for support, though under the influence of increasing 
numbers and wealth it was falling into desuetude, and was in fact pro- 
hibited in the African Church by the sternest spiritual penalties, as we 
learn from the First Epistle of Cyprian, who rigidly enforced the rule 
that the clergy should devote themselves to the service of the altar 
alone, to be there supported, like the Levites of old, by the tithes of 
their brethren. Cyprian’s action, however, was the more likely to in- 
tensify the adherence of the Novatians to the earlier practice, as he was 
one of their most vigorous opponents. There is one profession which, 
however, has never seemed inconsistent with the clerical office, and that 
is the medical. Thus No. 9669 is an inscription found in the ceme- 
tery of Callixtus to the memory of “ Dionysius, Physician and Pres+ 
byter.” The witness which the early Roman inscriptions bear as to the 
Greek character of its early Christianity has been often noticed. They 
also illustrate the controversies of the time, and, as they are more atten» 
tively studied in the light of critical history, they may be expeeted to 
yield good results in this direction, Thus, to take an instance brought 
forward by one of the most brilliant Church historians of modern France, 
who died all too soon for the sdke of religion therein, the lamented 
Ozanam. Archwologist’ have Sften been puzzled in the cemetery of St. 
Callistus by the symbol of the Good Shepherd carrying a kid, not a 
lamb, This, Ozgnam explains as a reference by the diggers (fosfores) 
to the contrdversy then raging with the Montanists of the second or . 
with the Novatians of the third century, both of which sects denied the 
possibility of a goat—a Christian who had fallen into deadly sin—being 
brought back in this life. 

Abundant light is shed, too, upon the varying doctrinal opinions and 
practices of the early Christians by these inscriptions, though they 
equally prove their substantial unity upon fundamentals. They all agree, 
as contrasted with heathen epitaphs, in one featare—vis., theirghope- 
fulness. They all looked forward to a resurrection and to another life. 
Where among pagan epitaphs could we find one like 9476? A man 
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announces the death.of his daughter Agathe, aged fourteen yearş ending ° 
with the exclamation, “ For whom thanks be to the Lord and to Christ.’ 
In Jerusalem they seemed, according to No. 9148, to have expected our ° 
Lord’s Second Advent to take place on Mount Zion, whence sprung a 
special desire to be buried there, in order to be nearest his throne. There 
are no traces of Purgatory as taughin modern times. “In peace, In the 
Lord, In reffeshment, In Christ,” such are the usual terms used about 
the intermediate state. One inscription, indeed, erected by a certain 
Boniface in memory of his wife and mother, seems to indicate that some 
held the view of the late Archbishop Whately, that the soul between 
death and the resurrection was in a state of sleep. This one, No. 
9474, speaks of the departed as in “the senseless life” (Avaloðnrog 
Biog); but this is ‘only a conjecture, since the adjective may have been 
used as in Plato, to express “the life not subject to or cognisable by 
the senses.” At the same time, while purgatory is wanting, prayers for 
the dead are universal. Thus from the Catacombs we have: “ Aurelius 
Ælianus of Paphlagonia, a faithful servant of God, sleeps in peace. 
May God remember him for ever.” Again : “ Demetrius and Leontia to 
their well-deserving daughter Sirica. Lord Jesus, remember our child.” 
“ May my mother rest well, I pray thee, O Light of the Dead.” 

De Rossi has laid down as one broad rule for determining the age 
of Western inscriptions at least, that those erected prior to Constantine - 
were far more religious in tone than those subsequent to that event. 
Religion was more real and heartfelt when it involved the possible loss 
of all things. In fact, the language of many of those dating from the 
fourth and fifth centuries breathes a thoroughly pagan spirit. The con- 
version must have been very superficial of men who could write, as in 
a.D. 856, “Be of good courage; no man is immortal;” or again, 

- Malignant fortune has caused that the father should do for his son’ 
what the son ought rather to have done for the father.” The inscrip- 
tions prove what we might easily suspect, that what the Church has 
gained in extension, she has lost in depth and force. 

Boeckh inserts at No. 9890 the celébrated Autun inscription, which has 
giyen rise to much learned controversy,’in whtch the leading Christian 
archeologists, Cardinal Pitra, the Bishop of Lincoln, Le Blant, Rossignol, 
Mariott, and-others, have joined: It was discovered broken into seven 
pieces at the cemetery of St. Peter in that town, proving ‘the immense 
qntiquity which must belong to many Ghristian cemeteries, some of 
which may have been previously used by our pagan ancestors, just as, both 

. in East and West, the sites of many Christian churches represent those of 
idol temples. Boeckh dates this jnscription at the fourth or fifth century. 
Applying De Rosers rules, we must, however, relegate it to the third, 
or even the,close of the gecond century, when, as we learn from that 
most precious monument of antiquity, the Letter concerning the Martyrs 
of Lyons, preserved in Eusebius, there was a flourishing Christianity 
‘in Southern Gaul. , It is Greek in language, it is deeply religious. in 
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. tone, and it uscs those mystical names and symbols which the early 
Christians invented to conceal their holy mysteries. In it we find a 
- certain Pectorius, whose epitaph it is, praising Christ, and warning 
Christians as sons of the Heavenly Fish (using the well-known term 
IXOYC for Christ) to study chastity. Having been initiated into 
Christ at baptism, they should purge’ themselves from all earthly con- 
tagion, seeking nourishment from Christ in the Holy Eutharist. He 
entreats Christ, as the Lord and Saviour of the Galileans (TaA:Aaiwr), 
to be merciful to him, and begs an interest in the prayers of his parents 
and other surviving friends, especially at the Holy Communion. The use 
of the word Galilean for Christian, as some think, conclusively proves 
the extreme antiquity of this monument. No Gallic Christian of the 
fourth century would have used it, especially after Julian had made 
it a word of reproach and scorn.* The use of the Greek language 
alone would not necessarily assign it to the first three centuries, as De 
Rossi thinks to be the rule for Roman inscriptions. The connexion 
between Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and the great cities of Southern 
Gaul, Lyons, Arles, Vienne, Marseilles, Bordeaux, which began in 
pre-Christian times, was continued till the sixth century after Christ. 
M. Lentheric, the chief engineer for the French Government in that 
part of Trance, in two most interesting works, published a couple of 
years since, on the archeological features of his district, has noted that 
the evidences of Greek descent are still to be traced on the very 
features of the people (cf. “La Grèce et l’Orient en Provence,” p. 428). 
But wo are not left to conjecture on the point. We have the more 
sure word of the inscriptions to guide us. Thus we have at No. 9886 
the record of a Syrian who died at Vienne, while at 9891—98 we hare 
titles which tell of a Syrian, or perhaps even an Assyrian, colony 


which settled at Treves in the fifth century (cf. Le Blant, “ Inscript. , 


Chrét.,” t. i. p. 824). No. 9886, indeed, is a good instanee of 
the fund of information concerning the internal state of the Empiro 
stored in these monuments. It states that a certain man was buried 
the seventh day of February, a.p. 441, when Valentinian was Consul 
for the fifth time with *(natoMus. Now, on reference to the Fast, 
Anatolius and Valentinian appear as Consuls for the year 440, 
and Cyrus alone for the year 441. But as the name of the 
new Consul Ħad not yet arrived from Constantinople, that of the 
previous Consul was still used, It must have taken six weeks then,_ 
at least, for the Imperial post to arrive in ‘Southern Gaul, unless 
the delay may be accounted for by the frequent invasidns of the bar. 
barians which the fifth century witnessed. But it is not merely the 
inter-communication between the most distant parts of the Empire 
during the fifth century which these inscriptions declare; they also 
set forth the intercourse between the Christians of Syria, Egypt, and 


* For a very different view, however, consult Mr. Marriott's ‘'Testimony of the 
Ontacombs.” 
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Gaul, which has left its mark in more ways than one on mo modern. 
times. - We are very apt to think of the fifth century as a time when 
there was very little travel, and when certainly the East and West— - 
. Gaul and Palestine—were much more widely separated for the people: 
than they are now. And yet such an idea would be a great mistake. 
There was a most lively intercourse subsisting between these regions, a 
constant Clturch correspondence kept up, and the most intense and 
vivid interest maintained-in the most minute details of the Gallic and 
Syrian Churches respectively. A few remarks on this subject will fitly 
close this paper. St. Jerome, the recluse of Bethlehcm, was the centre 
of this intercourse. His position in the Christian world in the beginning 
of the fifth century can only be compared to, but was not at all equalled 
by, that of Calvin at the time of the Reformation. Men from the most 
distant parts consulted him ; bishops of highest renown for sanctity and 
Jearning, like Augustine and Exuperius of Thoulouse, deferred to his 
authority. The keen interest he took in the churches of Gaul, and the 
intimate knowledge he possessed of the most petty local details and 
religious gossip therein, can only be understood. by one who has studied 
his very abusive treatises against Vigilantius or his correspondence with 
Eauperius and the presbyters Riparius and Desidcrius. But how, it 
may be asked, was this correspondence carried on in an age when, though. 
an imperial post existed, there were not the same means for private 
correspondence? Here it was that the system of Monasticism, only just 
then introduced into Gaul, stepped in to supply his need. From the 
correspondence of Jerome we learn the very'name of his monastic 
postman, which wes Sysinnius. He seems to have been perpetually on 
the road, Again and again does Jerome mention his coming and going. 
His appearance must, indeed, have been a great excitement at Bethlehem. 
e Travelling probably vid Sardinia, Rome, Greece, and the islands of 
the Adriatic, he gathered up all kinds of clerical news on the way, a 
piece of conduct on his part which seems to have had its usual resulta. 
As a tale-bearer, he not only revealed secrets, but also separated chief 
friends, and this monk Sysinnius,ewith his gossip, seems to have been 
éhe original cause of quarrel between Mogustise and Jerome. But it was 
not only with Palestine and the Holy Places that the clergy of Gaul 
kept up an intercourse. This same Sysinnius always pressed on from 
Bethlehem to the monasteries of Egypt to visit the solitaries and com- 
. munities of Nitria and the Thebaid, hearing with him the alms and 
gifts of the faithfal in France. For to them these deserts were specially 
‘holy places. “Egypt and France are of special interest to one another 
in our own age. But that interest is as nothing compared to the keen 
sympathy between them in he fifth century. The highest spiritual life 
of Gaul was then modelled after that of Egypt. John Cassian, the 
champion of Origen, the supporter of Chrysostom, semi-Pelagian in 
opinion, ascetic recluse in practice, was then writing his works wherein 
he holds up for Gallic imitation the austerities, the ritual, the order of the 
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»Nitrian monasteries, and those writings have not been without their effect 
on an ingtitution which has survived to our own time, for the works of 
+ Cassian met with the special approval of St. Benedict, and were, at least 
in part, commended to the perusal of his own followers. May we not 
even still trace in the more liberal theology and the more liberal studies 
of the Benedictine order an echo, efen though a distant one, of the 
broader influences and views of the great Eastern theologians? One 
other point deserves our notice. Le Blant, De Rossi, and Northcote 
all alike call our attention to the necessity of noting all local peculiarities 
in inscriptions. Le Blant (Le. ii. 168) points ont, for instance, that among 
all the ancient Christian inscriptions of France, only those of a particular 
province make special mention of “ the hope of the future resurrection.” 
An outspoken confession of faith in the resurrection of the body is 
engraved on the tombstones of Vienne and othor places in the valley of 
the Rhone, where men lived who had Irenæus for their bishop and the 
Gnostica against whom he fought as their theological opponents, But 
now from Syria and Egypt poured in, as these Greek inscriptions testify, 
another influence, to find, as Gnosticism did, a congenial soil. At first 
it is semi-Pelagian, and Origenistic, but its tendency evermore was to 
_Enstern Dualism and Manichwism—nay, might we not say to Buddhism, 
which lay more or less at the root of these systems. Thus the stories 
told in the pages of Cassian, Palladius, and Moschus about many of the 
Nitrian ascetics, remind one of nothing so much as of the austerities of 
Indian fanatics. This dualistic tendency embodied itself in the Euchite 
sect, which arising in the fourth century among the Syrian monks, 
spread far and wide, and, as a matter of course, among the Syrian 
colonists in Gaul and their neighbours. ‘This sect appears to have sur- 
vived, under. the various names of Bogomiles, Manichteans, Euchites, 
and Albigenses, till the twelfth or thirteenth century, when the records 
of the Inquisition tell how terribly Thoulouse and southern Gaul, paid ~ 
for their heritage of Syrian blood and Syrian thought. Though the 
name was changed, however, the ideas lived, and the Euchite views were 
adopted by the mystic sects, sometinses moral, sometimes immoral, which 
troubled the ages immediately preceding the Reformation, and which 
in turn transmitting their Eastern traditions to modern times, to be thie 
source of what many consider the special discoveries of this nedre 
enlightened age, Vecame thus a channel—though an unrecognized one 
—by which the speculations and heresies of the Sarenet East penetrated. 
the most distant recesses of the West. 
Grian T. Sroxzs. 
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T opinion pronounced by a contemporary critic on a particular 

Parliament may generally be inferred from his political opinions. 
The Conservatives had an oyerwhelming majority in the last House of 
Commons, and it was, therefore, scarcely a matter for surprise that the 
last Parliament was usually described by Liberal writers and speakers 
as the worst that ever sat at St. Stephen’s. The constituencies have ' 
returned a crushing majority of Liberals to the House just elected, and 
we may reasonably expect that, similarly, Conservative critica, when 
they have partially recovered from their dumbfounding defeat, will 
learn to regard it as the most incompetent outcome of popular suffrage 
in English history. The view I would put forward of both the present - 
and the last Parliament—and, indeed, of all Parliaments elected under 
existing conditions—will not recommend itself to such critics. I shall 
endgavour to show that neither Parliament is entitled to be called 
particularly good, and that both fail to show the mark, or differentia, 
of such an institution—that of being wuly representative. 

° The advocates of an extension of the franchise were accustomed to 
adduce in support of their demand this argument among others—that ` 
there would be a great change for the better in thè class of men who 
_ would be‘returned to Parliament. Everybody remembers the famous 
‘declaration of Mr. Bright, that the first hundred mén who passed 
Temple Bar would be quite as competent to deal with the affairs of 
the nation as the gentlemen who constituted the unreformed Parlia-. 
ment. The converse was, 8f course, implied, that the extension 
of the franchise would substitute a competent for an incompetent 
Assembly. ° Has that béen the result of the Reform Act of 1867? 
In “escribing the Parliament elected in 1868, a contributor to the 
Standard described it as a House mainly consisting of old men and 
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* rich mgn. ‘The references of Mr. Gladstone to the change in the 


character of Parliament are numerous in his Essays in recent years. 
In an article on “The County Franchise” in the November number 
(1877) of the Nineteenth Century, he writes :— 


“ The influences, which determine both the moral and intellectual standard of 
a legislature, are very mixed and very diverse. Montesquieu, I think, says that 
in the infancy of nations, the man forms the state; in their mathrity, the state 
forms the man. But I form a very high ostimate of the power possessed by 
individuals, even in-a state as old as ours. I am not sufficiently detached and 
impartial to disouss this portion of the subject. I turn to another side of it— 
to the qualifications whioh attract the favour of a constituency. 

“ These, too, are very various; birth, station, talent, character, former service, 
landed possessions, commercial and manufacturing connexion, and lastly, money. 
The two circumstances which strike me most forcibly, and most painfully, are, 
first, the rapid and constant advance of the money power ; secondly, the reduc- 
tion, almost to zero, of the chances of entrance into Parliament for men who 
have nothing to rely upon but their talent and their character; nothing, that 
is to say, but the two qualities, which certainly stand before all others in the 
capacity of rendering service to the country. These, again, are chiefly the 
young; for such men have usually, by the time they reach middle life, attained, 
without great difficulty, to wealth or to competence. But they have then passed 
the proper period for beginning an effective parliamentary education. There 
have been honourable and distinguished exceptions; but, as a rule, it would be 
as rational to begin training for the ballet at forty-five or fifty as for the real 
work of the Cabinet. The union of suppleness and strength, which is absolutely 
requisite for the higher labours of the dain intent and the statesman, is a gift 
the development of which, unless it be exercised betimes, nature soon places 
beyond reach. ‘There is indeed scope and function in Parliament for the middle- 
aged man, and even for men like myself, no longer middle-aged; but nothin 
can compensate for a falling off in the stock of the young men whom we a 
for the coming time; and we need the choicest in the country. The only 
education for the highest work in the House of Commons, is, as a rule, that 
given in the House of Commons. Happily, we have still a supply, in cases 
where high birth and family influencecan be brought to bear.. But we cannot 
afford the confinement of the admiasion to these cases; first, because they are” 
not enough; secondly, because our being confined to that class for the sthtesmen 
of the future is a limitation highly adverse to the free action of popular prin- 
ciples, and tending to add enormously to the weight cast into the other scale. 
If I must hold the language of party,el say it is the Liberal party that is the 
great sufferer by the exclugion ofthis class, for its members have had a large, 
if not the largest, share in the promotion of Liberal measures” (pp. 554-5). © 


We see, by plaging these two estimates side by side, that, comiftg as 
they do from the most widely separated points, they reach exactly the 
same goal. To the Consergative writer, the Parliament elected by 
household suffrage was the embodied victory over his opinions; while to 
the Liberal statesman it was the impersonation‘of his aspirations, and the 
creation, to a large extent, of his own hands; both the hostile and the 
friendly critic agree in declaring the result unsatisfactory. In express- 
ing the opinion, therefore, that the result of the extension of,the franchise 
has been to cause a deterioration, and not an improvement, jp the 
intellectual character of Parliaments, I am only repeating a view 
already expressed by Mr. Gladstone, as well as by the Standard news- 
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paper. It will not require any very lengthened or very profound * 
study to discover the origin of this phenomenon. f 

In their first rejoicings over the Reform Act, the Liberals were neady 
to declare that the days of bribery were pást, 'and some Radicals of the 
working classes were perhaps inclined to believe that a poor man would at 
last have a chance. The real fact has turned out to be that elections 
have, in many instances, become more, instead of less expensive, and that | 
the chance of poor men in English constituencies is worse than it was 
before. A slight acquaintance with the machinery of political contests 
in large constituencies will show why this is so. The increase in the 

“number of voters has made necessary—to take one of many items—a 
larger number of polling-booths ; and the cost of polling-booths is one 
of the heaviest items in the official expenses of a candidate. The candi- 
date has, now, moreover, to adopt larger means of publicity. In the 
olden times, he had to consult but a small and select band in each 
constituency. Most of those knew something about each other; and 
were tabulated, described, and weighed in the dossiers of the electioneer- 
ing agent. They were, besides, familiar with electoral movements ; read, 
as a rule, their daily paper, and could in most instances be personally 
visited and publicly addressed by an energetic aspirant for their votes. In 
our days, however, there is a wide ocean in the densely populated streets, 
the dark alleys and lanes of a large constituency, which no electoral 

- plummet has ever sounded. A large number of the voters read a paper 
but once a week, are by laborious employment prevented from having 
the time or the inclination to study political movements; and have 
not, like the bourgeois voters of old, the sense of enjoying in a vote a 
rare privilege, and, are unlike the shopkeper in this also, that they do 
not live in small and easily influenced circles. The candidate of to-day 
has, therefore, -two great difficulties to contend with which were 
unknown to his predecessors. He finds it first most diffloult to make 
his name known, and then, he has a still heavier task in trying to fight 
against the immense force of vis inertie. The politician thus has to 
trust to universal self-advertisement? and advertising is perhaps the most 
expensive of all modern luxuries. To Gover well the advertising hoard- 

a London constituency, would cost on an average from £50 to 
as a day ; even in a small constituency advertisjng forms a larger 
item than the official expenses. The vast majority of the voters never 
see the face or hear the voice of the candidate, and have to trust for 
their knowledge of his opinions to his own proclamation of them in his 
election addresses, and have to judge of his abilities and character 
mainly from the self-laudatorg proclamation from himself, or the con- 

- demnatory manifestoes frome his opponents, with which the walls are 

covered. The politician who spoke, and could be spoken to, is in large 

constituencies a thing of the past; the canvass, where the candidate 
could be. criticised with the naked eye, and the meetmgs-where he 
could show his ability, or stupidity, play but a subordinate part; and 
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° tho grea{ instruments of success are not now the charm of manner or 
the eloquence of tongue, but the paste-pot, the hoarding, and the sand- 
* wich-man. Woe have thus the chance of the poor candidate decreased 
through the extension of the franchise in two ways: first, the expenses 
of elections are enormously increased, and secondly, the candidate has 
less opportunity of making his personal influence felt. This state of 
things has borne its natural fruit. It is quite true that thé Parliament 
is no longer filled by men who have no claim to a seat but their rela- 
tionship to or dependence on the aristocratic patrons or owners of 
constituencies. It is true that voters no longer directly buy and sell 
their votes, and are no longer driven to the’polls. It is true that com- 
mercial constituencies are now able to return commercial men; and 
that an industrial country has now an industrial Parliament. But 
after all, we have only exchanged one oligarchy for another. The 
rule of the rich has simply been’substitutéd for the rule of the noble. 
In former days, of course, the purge was also in most cases the chief 
agent of political success ; but there remained two great gates through 
which the poor man of ability could enter into Parliament. These were 
the middle-sized constituencies, in which eloquence and honesty could 
bring themselves home to the hearts of the limited number of voters ; 
and there were the nomination boroughs. We all snow, of course, the 
many just objections that could be brought against the latter class of 
constituencies. They were utterly indefensible, and nobody could dream 
of proposing the restoration of those that are gone, or the perpetuation 
of the few that remain. Bat they are a class of constituency to which 
many democrate—Mr. Gladstone most notably—look back with a 
certain amount of regret. And why? For this reason, that while 
they, on the one hand, and in greater part, were the refuges of scions 
of the aristocracy, who had no claim whatever to be representatives of 
the people, they, on the other hand, were occasionally the avenue to 
unmoneyed intellect. The noble owner of those constituencies used in 
those days to look out for young men of ability ; and the old super- 
stition of Oxford University, th&t an electioneering agent darkly 
visited the forms of th8 debating club in search of promising youth, 
had some foundation in fact. Some of the instances, in which small 
constituencies performed for the State the great service of presentisfy it 
with intelligent servants, are historical Mr. Gladstone, during the 
debates on the Reform Bill in 1859, made a remarkable speech on thig 
point. Hoe draws in other considerations besides these with which I am 
immediately dealing; but the remarks are dpropos to the point 
I am endeavouring to bring out. Defending the existence of small 
boroughs, he chiefly dwelt on the necessity of men entering early into 
political life, and, by way of enforcing his argument, he togk the case 
of six men, every one of whom, having entered Parliament when yeung, 
succeeded in becoming leaders of the House. The first of these was 
Mr. Pelham, who became member for Seaford in 1719, at the age of 
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twenty-two. Then there was Lord: Chatham, who became member for « 
the notorious borough of Old Sarum in 1785, at the age of twenty-six., 
Mr. Fox, again, when only about twenty, became member for Midhurst ° 
in 1764, Mr. Pitt was elected for Appleby, in. 1781, at the age of 
twenty-one, while Mr. Canning, in 1798, was:returned for Newport at 
twenty-two, and Sir. Robert Peel, in 1807, for the city of Cashel, at 
twenty-one. °. . Í ' aes 


“ Now,” he mid, ‘Here are six men, every one of whom, was a leader in this ` 
House. I take them. because the oldest is younger than the youngest who now 
sit here, and because the mention of their names can give rise to no personal. 
peek Here are six men whom you cannot match out of the history of the 
British’ House of Commons for the hundred years which’ precede our own day. 
Evéry one-of them was a leader in this House, almost every one of them was a -` 
“Prime Minister. -AJl of them entered Parliament for one ofthose boroughs where - 
influences of different kinds prevailed. Every one of them might, if he had 
chosen, after giving proof of hia: toras a ths House have sat for any of the 
open constituencies of the country; and many of them didso. Mr. Pelham, after © 
sitting for Seaford in one Patliament, represented Sussex for all the rest of his 
life. : Lord Chatham never, I think, represented an open constituency. Mr. Fox, -- 


ewport to Liverpool, and Sir R. Peel from Cashel to the University 
of Oxford. Now what was the case of Sir Robert Peel? ‘The University, on 
account. of a conscientious difference. of opinion, refused the continuance of his , 
services They might have been lost tothe British Parliament—at that moment, . 
at all events. But in Westbury he found an immediate refuge, for so it may be 
called; and he continued to sit for a small borough for the remainder of his life. ` 
Mr. Canning, in the same way, not losing but resigning the- representation of 
‘Liverpool, found it more conducive to the publio ‘business that he should become . 
the representative of a small borough for the rest of his days, What does this 
owt It shows that small borougha were the nursery-ground in which these 
men were edúcated—men who not only wete destined to lead this House, to govern 
the country, to be the strength of England at home, and its ornament abroad, but 
who likewise, when once they had an opportunity of proving their powers in this 
House, kegame the chosen of large constituencies and the favourites of the nation.” f 


To the instances Mr. Gladstone has cited, we -might add several : 
others of almost equal note. To the small constituency of Calne, for 
example, we owe Lord Macaulay and” Mr, Lowe ; and but for Newark : 
and the Duke of Newcastle, we might never have had Mr. Gladstone . 


‘Now, I ask whether the early entrance of Mr. Gladstone—assuming + 
him not to have been wealthy in- his youth—would be a possibility.in - 
the present day? It is np triumphant answer to this question to point.. 
to the election of his own youngest son, or to the few other young men, 
who sit for English: constituencies. Without attempting to underrate 
the evidences of striking abilitysof which Mr. Herbert Gladstone has 
given proof, I may fairly say that he would not be the elect of Leeds 
- if he had no capital beyond his own political intelligence ; .and the other 
youngelinglish members will be found in nearly every case to owe their 
election either to the possession of money -by themselves or by their. 
fathers.- -The great fact remains that the majority of our Members of . 
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*Parliamegt are rich and elderly, and have either never given proof, or 

, lrave yet to do so, of political ability ; and that we have in vain now to 
look for those young and striking parliamentary personalities, who were 
so common in the Parliaments of the olden days. 

But suppose we grant that there „has not been a deterioration of 
parliamentary ability ; suppose we blind ourselves to the fact of the 
increasing dulness of parliamentary debatee—a fact which the contrast 
between the lengthened newspaper reports of the past and the curt and 
barely intelligible summaries in the journals of to-day most clearly brings 
our—suppose, I say, we admit, that there is more ability in the modern 
than in the ancient Parliament, will anybody contend that Parliament 
has as yet recruited to its ranks a sufficient quantity of the intellect of 
the nation? He would-be a bold Briton who would assert that, in intel- 
lectual power or legislative competence, the English Parliament can bear 
favourable comparison with the legislative assemblies of other consti- 
tutionally governed countries. In the French Senate, you find Victor 
Hugo, M. Littré, M. John Lemoine; and from the Chamber of 
Deputies but few men are excluded who have attained high position in 
the departments of intellectual effort. In Germany, the Reichstag 
attracts the most eminent historians; and a man like Mr. Freeman 
would, in that country, have his choice of several constituencies. The 
same is true of Austria, of Italy, and of Spain; and, though the chief 
literary men of the United States unfortunately hold aloof from active 
political life, the members of the Congress are, in the vast majority of 
cases, men who have given proof of strength of character and intellectual 
supremacy. 

I shall at once be told that England does not want a Parliament of 
such dangerous and untrustworthy characters as flighty Httérateurs and 
penniless journalists. I will not stay to argue that there is no ineyvit- e 
able connection between intelligence and depravity, or between unsound- 
ness of judgment and literary ability; nor shall I slay the thrice-slain 
fallacy that the conception of practical measures for the hour is impeded 
by philosophic training or a profound acquaintance with the history of 
man, ideas, and states in their various stages of development. I wal 
merely remark that, if there be danger in the restless ambition of 
genius, there js peril in the love of intrigue, the mean jealousy, and the 
impotent strivings of the stupid. As between the able and the incom- 
petent man, I think the chantes of self-sacrifiee, honesty, and devotion 
to principle are rather in favour of intellect than of incompetence. 
The love of power may arise from good as well as from bad motives. 
There is nothing unworthy in the desire of a man for office, who 
sees in that position the best opportufity of crushing that which 
he considers sham, and elevating that which he regards as reality; and 
an intellectual man is far more likely to so regard office than an incom- 
petent man. For, speaking generally, the able man lives more in his 
ideas than in his material surroundings; and, though he be madly vain 
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or lamentably weak, his worst act will have the residuum of good that’ 
he. still strives after the realisation of ‘his ideas; and will be to that 
extent honest and impersonal. But the incompetent man—if, in com-° 
bination with his incompetence, he have also ambition—will, generally 
speaking, look much to position and little to his ideas; for it is position, 
and not his ideas, that lend him whatever dignity he can hope for. It 
is, therefore, error ‘as well.as cant to say that less trust is to be placed 
in men of ability than in stupid men. ; 
It would thus be a. distinct advance in the moral character ot 
an assembly that it should be open to intelligence; and it would be 
even still more clearly be an advance in its practical utility, It surely 
ought to require little proof that what is wanted in a deliberative 


‘assembly is political sagacity. It would dissipate much of the confusion 


of thought which rules political conduct, if we were to approach political 
subjects as we do other questions of practical life. Suppose, for 
instance, we dealt with the State as we deal with our individual bodies. 
The sensible man, who is ill, is not troubled in the choice of his medical 
man by such considerations as the descent, or social position, or wealth 
of the physician, except in so far as these things are collateral evidence 

his ability and knowledge; and he would be a strange patient, indeed, 
who would think his disease could more safely be trusted to a stupid. 
than to an able doctor. And, assuredly, the same principle should 
apply to our selection of our political counsellors. What we want in 
dealing with the aggregate of individuals that is called the State, is 
primarily sagacity: and whether the counsellor, who proffers his services, 


-is or is not wise, should, therefore, be the first and main consideration 


in forming our judgment. Be it remarked, too, that we should bring 
to the choice of our political attendant—go to speak—the same care as 
we bestow on our private physician. The health of our own bodies 
affects our individual comfort far more than the rise of parties, or even 


the shock of empires; and politics, after all, do not touch many of the 


strongest interests and the deepest feelings of the individual man. But, on 
the other hand, the influence of politics, though it may be slight on the 
ipdividual, is immense in consideration of its all-pervading and lasting 
character. One bad law—say, like the Corn Law, or the Act of Union 
betfreen England and Ireland—may darken. the lives of millions for 
decades of years; and a bad law may come from the unwise choice of a 
yeprescntative by a singlp constituency, eThese, of course, are truisms ; i 
but they are fitly repeated hére, because they fall in with my general 
contention ‘as to the importance of electing a competent Parliament. 
Their frequent iteration is alsa rendered necessary by the almost incur- 
able want of political intensity in this country, under the influence of 
which proved political incompetence is so readily forgiven and repre- 
sentatives are so often chosen in the spirit of levity or apathy, of weak 
good-nature or of flunkeyish complaisance. 

Returning to my more immediate subject, I contend that it is 
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political gagacity we should mainly demand in our parliamentary 
reprosentatives. If this is so, a man’s wealth ought to influence 
“our choice little, if at all, and we are all bound, accordingly, 
to make, so far as possible, a political career as open to the poor 
as to the rich. Here, again, I havg to argue against an obstinate 
English prejudice. There is, perhaps, no more unpopular character 
in English politics than what is called the political adventurer, 
and under that name is classed every man without fortune or family 
who seeks to enter on a political career. It would be ridiculous to 
deny that poor men are subject to greater temptations than rich, and 
that the game of politics is one which it is particularly difficult to play 
without soiling one’s hands, But it should not be forgotten that 
wealth has its temptations as well as poverty, and that money is not 
the only instrument of corruption. It is quite true that our legislators 
have been in recent times free even from the suspicion of pecuniary 
corruption—but not, after all, entirely free. The financial use whick 
many members have made of their parliamentary position differs in no 
essential from the scandals which have on many occasions disgraced 
the Legislature of the United States. However, leaving this point, 
there are, I say, other agencies of corruption as well as money; and 
by many of those agencies poor men of certain classes would be less, 
and not more, influenced than certain sections of the wealthy. Ad- 
mission, for instance, to select social circles would be far more highly 
prized by the nouveaux riches than, say, by the struggling &ilérateur. 
An invitation to a levée or to a dance at the Foreign Office—to 
which would such a bait be more tempting—to the typical alderman 
or the typical journalist? Then there are such honours as peerages, 
baronetcies, companionships of the Bath, and all the other links in 
the childish game of gaud, in which grown-up nations still indulge. 
Are not all of these things bribes to the rich, and not to the péor? 
Have they not changed political convictions, bought votes, and corrupted 
capitalists? So that when you have maid that politics offers tempta- 
tions to the poor, you only, state half the case so far as the temptation 
is concerned. Nor is this all. The man brought up in poverty has 
learned good as well as bad lessons. Acquaintance with the wants 

sufferings of his class will tend to give the poor politician a deeper 
sympathy with humanity than can be expected from the man by whom 
privation has never been knows; and, in so farewill be calculated to 
make him stronger in resisting the advances of the political tempter. 
Money, too, becomes a greater or less temptation in proportion to the 
influence it wields in a nation. In countries where it is the only pass- 
port to political position or social advanc&ment, or to respect in any 
other way among one’s fellow-men, money is the greatest of all tempta- 
tions. But all countries are happily not like England in this respeet ; 
for among continental peoples eminence in science or art can purchase 
honours, even in politics and society, after which millionaires sigh in 


Pa 
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vain. It is by keeping political life as the monopoly of the rich that 
you demoralize the politician who is poor. Open up political distinction, 
to poor and rich alike, and political power and an unsullied political 
" oharactér will arm the poor ‘man against the pecuniary bribe. ‘While, 

. therefore, freely admitting the denger to be apprehended from-the fres 
‘admission ọf the poor to political activity, I think I- have shown that 
those dangers are exaggerated ;. and that,'on the other hand, thè 
monopoly of politics by the rich has perils of its own which, even on 
‘the mere point of temptation to political dishonesty, are almoat ‘as 
grave as those urged against the poor. 

But I have, of course, only stated a small portion of my case 
against the present system when I charge the rich with being as 
corruptible in politics as the poor. It would only be going over old 
ground to argue the case against the rule'of a plutocracy; and I may 
` take it, I think, as an accepted dogma among political thinkers that 
such a role has almost as many defects as the old régime of the noblesse. 
T apprehend, therefore, that having proved our present system of repre- 
sentation as establishing government by the rich, I have likewise 
proved that the system is evil, and requires fundamental reforms. . i 

It will be asked, by what class of men I would replace those who’ at 
present rise to the political surface; and some of the observations I have 
made may suggest the impression that I look forward to a Parliament 
exclusively composed of littérateurs, and journalists, and voluble 
rhetoricians. Taking the last point first, it is scarcely necessary for me 
to say that F do not regard readiness of speech or rhetorical ability as 
an inevitable proof of political capacity. Speaking from some expe- 
rience of political orators, I express it as my deliberate conviction that 
` great oratorical ability and success are compatible with a very small 

e stock of real intellectual power. A good physique, a fine voice, and a 
self-confident manner, -are perhaps more. important aids to the success 
of the speaker than clearneds of intellectual vision. - Indeed,-some of 
the most effective orators the wprid has known—take the case of 
Whitefield as one of the most notablg—havg been remarkable for nar- 
*rowness rather than for breadth of mind. : But the reign of the voluble 
iņ ihe House of Commons isa bugbear. I do not say this because I have 
any sympathy-with that belief in the supreme wisdom of St. Stephen’s 
, which has become one of the most stupid commonplaces of English con- . 

e versation. I say the reign of the volubléis quite impossible in any delibe- . 

- rative body of fairly educated men that has any practical work to do. The 
pulpit or the platform orator, whose voice has been omnipotent abroad, 
reaches his proper level in the-House of Commons—not because it is the 
English Parliament, but because he has to convince opponents as well 
as friends because he is debating, not soliloquizing, and because he has ° 
toremain within the limits of definite points: at issue, instead of 
roaming freely over the wide domains of passion and imagination. 
It- need, therefore, never be regarded as a serious danger that, open 
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tite portals of Parliament as wide as you like, there will be a tide 
of mere spouters and a régime of mere rhetoric. It may, at the same 
time, be admitted that rhetorical ability will- always carry excessive 
weight in deliberative assemblies, and that though speakers will have to 
make that show of argument with which they can altogether dispense 
in the pulpit or on the platform, the same arguments will be con- 
vincing in the mouth of one man which in that of another would fall 
flat and pointless. On this point I feel a considerable amount of 
sympathy with the remark made by Mr. Frederic Harrison, I think, in 
one of his Essays, that it was most unedifying to see a Prime Minister 
have to defend his policy on a rhetorical tight-rope. But, to return to 
my thesis, these are inherent defecta of representative institutions, and 
would in no way be increased by opening Parliament to the poor. 

And now as to the objection to a Parliament of littérateurs and 
journalists, I would first point out that it isa plain delusion to suppose 
that that class could ever form an overwhelming majority of the House 
of Commons. In countries where literature and journalism receive 
that due recognition which they are denied in this Philistine land, the 
estated gentleman and the merchant still enjoy their fair share of the 
representation, nor are literary men chosen as legislators, merely because 
they are literary men. Anyone acquainted with France can readily 
name dozens of distinguished authors and journalists, who, in spite of 
their great and admitted literary powers, have never been able to carve 
out a political career. Literary ability has been taken, not as inevit- 
able proof of political capacity, but certainly not as a political disquali- 
fication. 

This brings me to the idea obstinately held by large sections in 
this country, that literary ability is, and ought to remain, an absolute 
disqualification for political life. This notion is partly dne to the 
absurd opinion with which I have already dealt, that ability whiclr is 
not backed by large acres or a good business, is bound in a necessary 
alliance with venal unscrupulousness. Besides, there is still the settled 
sentiment in this country that the liferary poor, like every other class 


unblessed by wealth, should be taught to keep their places. It is e 


amusing perhapa—I might say it is a little disgusting—to see the develop-, 
ments which this feeling sometimes assumes. Let a master shoemaker, 
or a large draper, or a lace manufacturer, or a city alderman, be selected 
as a Liberal, or, Heaven save the mark! as a Radigal candidate, and the 
Nestor of the Club, the bourgeois, the wire-puller, and even the journalist, 
join in a chorus of admiration at the wisdom of the choice. On the other 
hand, let a liftérateur or a journalist—a jeurnalist, be it understood, 
who works with his own pen, and not who &mploys the pens of other 
men—let a &ttérateur or a journalist, who has no capital beyond his 
brains and knowledge, attempt to enter political life and all sections ef 
society, that have any pretensions to decency, unite in denouncing the 
impudent intruder on the preserves of the rich, What, I ask, can be the 
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Jotad for such an attitude? Which is the better fitted by his _ 
training, ceteris paribus, for political usefulness—the merchant .or 
the journalist? Take the cases of Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., of 
Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, or of gentlemen like the editors of the Spectator. 
These gentlemen have had to study political questions all their lives, and 
for many years every day of their lives, as a professional duty. The 
newspaper, which other people can Insily glide over, they have to 
carefully read; they have, almost daily, to write upon political questiona, 
and therefore to consider them with more than-the ordinary amount 
of mental concentration ; and the views they express are allowed to sway 
the opinions of the nation, and to ‘affect.the decisions and the fortunes 


” of Ministries. And yet what chance would almost any of those I 


have named have in an English constituency against a long-pursed 
dullard, who employed a sufficient number of wire-pullers, subsidised a 
sufficient number of churches, and was punctual i in attendance at unms- 
thetic teas, and meetings for the conversion of the heathen? 

Those objections to the political journalist come, after all, from the 
vulgar idolaters of wealth—a most numerous and potent class in our _ 
land—and may be trusted to take their departure with the other ` 
elements of Philistine and middle-class ascendancy, under which we at 
present live. :A more rational argument comes from the ranks of the 
journalists themselves. It is said that the entrance of journalists into 
political life would lower the influencé and fetter the independence of 
journalism. On analyzing the arguments in favour of the opinion that 
political journalists would lower the influence of journalism, I find them 
generally resolve themselves into a eulogy of the anonymous system. 
If A. B., it is said, become a member of Parliament, it gets known 
that A. B. is the writer of such and such articles; and the articles will 
lose half their force. So much the better, say I. In my opinion, 
anchymous journalism has far greater influence than it can justly claim, 
or than is good for the State. It is quite clear that the articles, which 
A. B. writes, are entitled to so much respect as the character and ability 
of A. B. justify—so much and not one whit more: any influence they 
eexercise beyond is artificially and, therefore, unjustly obtained. ‘Of 
gourse, existing journalism is conducted on an exactly opposite principle ; 
and under the anonymous system, the disposition. of the ignorant to 
take the ignotum pro magnijico is fooled to the top of its bent. A. B.— 
our imaginary journaliyt—should get comedit, I say, for so much wisdom 
as he can bring to the writing of his articles; but the enterprise of. 


. Management in the newspaper for which he contributes, the prompt 


telegrams, or vivid descriptions of its special correspondents, the 
number of its advertisemerfts, the reputation which has been the creation 
of years af success, and the pens of hundreds of other writers—these, e 
and all the other things, which combine in forming the prestige of a . 


-~ journal, combine also to add influence to what A. B. writes; and, over 


and beyond all these, is A. B. magnified by the popular belief in some 
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vague, shadowy, and, therefore, impressive influence behind the editorial 
chgir. Tn* other words, the article the individual writer contributes to 
L journal, enjoys a vast mass of influence over and above that to which 
it is entitled. I venture to regard this as an unhealthy state of things; 
and if, by placing A. B. in Parliament, we could learn to distinguish 
between the legitimate and the illegitimate amount of regard with which 
we should view A. B.'s articles, I seo in this a gain, and ‘not a loss. 
The influence of his journal would not be lowered; it would be brought 
within the limits of sense and justice. 

But, continue our critics, if A. B. become a member of Parliament, 
he will cease to be an independent journalist. As a politician, he will 
form personal and political connections, whose feelings and even whose 
prejudices he will have to consider; his journal will be bound up with 
his own political fortunes; and the critic, independent of all parties, 
will be changed to the writer, with one eye on his own opinions, and 
the other on his constituents and his allies. I frankly admit the 
force of this objection. I do think that it is a good thing for the State 
and for parties that political affairs should be subjected to the criticism 
of men removed from the prejudices, interests, and passions of active 
political life; and journalists, who really fulfil these conditions, are 
among the best custodians of the public welfare. But I am not bound to 
prove that the admission of journalists to political life would be an 


_ unmixed good. It is sufficient for my case if I show that the beneficent 


are in excess of the bad effects of such a change in our political life. 
Furthermore, I would point out that journalists, though free from the 
embarrassing influences of private political fortunes, are not exempt 
from other influences which fetter the independence of the judgment. 
But it will be a mistake of the whole object of my article if it were 
to be supposed that when I advocate the right of the journalist or the 
litiérateur to a share in political activity, that they are the only classes 
of poor men for whose cause I plead. I have, of course, sympathy— 
perhaps undue sympathy—with the members of my own profession ; 
but I feel, I think, even more deeply the case of another class of poli- 
ticians—I mean those whe’ have tome to be called working-class candi- 
dates. I confess that I have a certain amount of difficulty in keeping 
within the bounds gf good-tempered and moderate language whentl 
have to speak of the manner in which members of that class have been 
treated by the Liberal party. „The worst case vas that of the late 
Mr. George Odger, in Southwark. Now that that poor man is dead, 
there is a sort of rivalry as to who shall speak most highly of his merits ; 
among his eulogists being many of those who stood most obstinately 7 ` 
the way of his honourable and legitimate ambition. It is agreed that 
he was a manof great ability, of incorruptible integrity, and that he had 
had a lifetime experience of political movements, and of the wants gnd 
desires of the working-classes. He, therefore, had established, if any man, 
a claim on the esteem and the assistance of the Liberal party. Wo 
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. know what occurred. He stood for Southwark twice, and on eaeh 
occasion he would have been ‘certain of success if he had heen left to 
fight the Tory alone. But aristocratic wire-pullers, and middle-clags 
politicians, were shocked at the idea of a genuine working-man aspiring 
to parliamentary honours. On the first occasion, they sought, of all 
persons in the world, a City Alferman as a Liberal candidate. I am 
not sure*that he.was not. called a Radical—as if any man could be 
called either Liberal or Radical who has hand, act, or part in the worse- 
than Tammany Ring which weighs upon the people of London. ` How, 
I ask—papsing for a moment on this point—can the people of the 
provinces believe in the sincerity of the desire of. the London people 
to ‘get rid of the Corporation, if London constituencies continue to 
entrust their representation to members of that body? Mr. Odger 
beat the City Alderman by nearly two to one, and so established, by 

_ the clearest proof, his right to contest the constituency. In the face 
of this fact, his election was again opposed by so-called Liberals, and. 
again the division thus created gave the seat to a Tory. On the second 
occasion, also, Mr. Odger polled more votes than his Liberal rival, thus 
proving a second time that he had-a stronger’ hold on the constituency 
than the candidate opposed to him by members of his own party. 
When the gentleman who thus defeated Mr. Odger’s chance of a Par- 
liamentary career once more presented himself before Southwark, I am 

. glad to say that the Radicals regarded it as a duty to inflict condign 
punishment upon him; and it is one of the proudest recollections of 
my political life that I lent some slight aid towards this most necessary 
act of reprisals. Another case of a working-man candidate, which took 
place at the last elections, was almost as bad. Mr. Lucraft sought the ` 
representation of the Tower Hamlets. Mr. Lucraft, like the late 
Mr. Odger, has spent'a lifetime in political movements, is a man of 
admitted ability, and, like Mr. Odger, has carried his honourable 
poverty throughout without a single stain. The election of Professor 

_ Bryce was, I believe, regarded from the first as certain, and the choice 

of the Liberal managers lay between Mr. Lucraft and Mr. Samuda. Ihave . 

nothing to say against Mr. Samuda® personally ; but everybody knows 

that he was one of the band of Liberal Jingoes who helped the late 

- "Ministry almost more effectively than their own supporters. It was on 
the foreign, and not on the domestic policy of Lord Beaconsfield that 
the countty was asked to give a verdict, and anybody, therefore, who was 
in favour of the late’Premier’s foreign policy was disentitled to Liberal 
support, unless, perhaps, as in the case of Mr. Cowen, an aberration 
on this point could `be forgiven ‘in consideration of thorough Radical 
principles on other subjegts, and great services to the Redical cause. - 
Mr. Samuda was, on foreign policy, a Tory, and on dqmestic has 
ngver—#o far as I know—given proof of any particular liberality of 
views, and certainly has left no record of political services. „Here, then, 
were the candidates from whom the Liberal managers had, to choose; 
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the one a tried and consistent Liberal; the other was, to all intents 
and purposes, a Tory. The Liberal managers chose the Tory! Now, I 
esk, is a rich Tory, in tho eye of Liberal managers, preferable to a 
Liberal without money? and if the reply be, that the choice of the 
unworthy rich, instead of the worthy poor, is made imevitable by the 
expensiveness of elections, I ask—Is it not the duty of the Liberal 
party to, at once and for ever, get rid of such a necessity by making 
elections cheap ? 

An Irishman can, after all, regard this question with something of 
the impartiality and coolness of the amicus curie : for the problem, 
which is still a difficulty in England, has already been solved in Ireland. 
The Irish people choose their representatives without any consideration 
as to their wealth or social pretensions. In Sligo, Mr. Sexton, a 
journalist, defeated the Hon. King Harman, Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county, with an income of £40,000 a-year, and not without certain 
National leanings. In Roscommon, the O’Conor Don—the representa- 
tive of a once royal family, the owner of large estates in the county, a 
man of ability, integrity, and long Parliamentary influence and great 
political services, the darling, besides, of the Bishop and the priests— 
was defeated by Mr. O’ Kelly, another journalist. In some constituen- 
cies they even went the length of paying the expenses of the candidates. 
When one looks at three solitary working-men, or four, including 
Mr. Bradlaugh, whom all England, Scotland, and Wales have returned, 
it is refreshing to turn to the Irish benches, where sit Mr. Finigan, a 
journalist ; Mr. O’Donnell, a journalist ; Mr. Sexton, a journalist; Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan, a journalist; Mr. T. D. Sullivan, a journalist; Mr. 
O’Kelly, a journalist; Mr. O’Connor Power, a law student; and Mr. 
John Barry, who, twenty years ago, was a fisherman’s labourer. - “ Could 
the soul of little Montenegro,” wrote Mr. Gladstone in his article on 
“The Peace to Come,” “have been transfused into the big body of 
Bulgaria, Europe need never to have been troubled in our century with 
an Eastern Question.” Similarly, if rich England had the public spirit 
of impoverished Ireland, the rule of the purse would long ago have 
ceased to lower her Parliament aad to degrade her public life. 


T. P. O’Conxor, p° 
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THE AGE OF BALZAC. 


I. 


T is now nearly thirty years since Honoré de Balsac passed away. 

- The édition définifive of his warks* is at last complete; and the 
volume of correspondence with which it closes is of peculiar value, as pre- 
senting to us, in lieu of a scarecrow in white Cashmere dreasing-gown, 
with a golden girdle and jewelled cane, the real man, with his keen 
sensibility, his magnificent ideas, his passionate devotion to the too 
gigantic work which was at last to kill him, and to “the one woman 
who infused into his desolate life some drops of pure happiness, a true 
oil of gladness renewing the force and courage of the bruised athlete 
while the struggle lasted.” + “Not until I am dead will people rate 
me truly,”t he is reported to have said upon one occasion ; and perhaps 
it is only ow that the time has arrived when his position in the litera- 
ture of his country can be considered as permanently fixed. The 


_ dictum of the ancient sage, “ call no man happy before his death,” applies 
indeed with peculiar force to the yriters of books. Nothing is more 


untrustworthy than the estimate of gn author formed by his contem- 


° poraries—even the most clear-sighted and highly gifted of. them. 


Nothing more strikingly illustrates human fallibility than the gradual 
modifications often observable in such estimates, médifications not unffe- 
quently amounting; in the long run, to a complete revolution of opinion. 


* Take the late M. St. Beuve for exampR: arid he is a signal example of 


` g man uniting in a high degree the endowments which are the requisite 


equipment of those who aspire— 
“to give and merit fame 
And justly bear a critic’s noble name,” 


Soundness of judgmeat, refinement of taste, power of intellectuale 
$ In twenty-four volumes: Paria, 1860-1676, Tt ie to this edition thet my references 


are made. 
+ Letter to Madame Hanske: Œuvres, vol. xxiv. p. 510. -$ Jbid. Introd., p. Ixxiv, 
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diagnosis, and delicacy of touch, were his in ample measure; in no less 
ample međsure in 1884 than in 1852. And yet what a difference had 
tome over his estimate of Balzac in those eighteen years! The earlier 
criticism* amounts to little more than this, that the great novelist is 
a clòver charlatan. He describes him as a magnetiser, an alchemist of 
thought, the professor of an occult sciehce, “ equivocal, notwithstanding 
his proofs,’—and among the “ proofs” then before the world, tt should be 
remembered were some of his greatest works, “ Eugénic Grandet,” “ La 
Recherche do ’Absolu,” “ Le Médecin de Campagne,” “ Le Colonel 
Chabert,” “ Gobseck,”— with a talent often startling and fascinating, 
not less often questionable and illusory.” And, again, “In the invention 
of a subject, as in the details of his style, M. de Balzac’s pen is facile, 
unequal, risky ; he makes his start, proceeds for a while at an easy foot- 
pace, breaks out into a gay gallop, and lo! all at once down ho comes: 
then picks himself up and jogs on again until his next tumble.” 
And onco more: “As a literary artist, M. de Balzac is wanting 
in purity and simplicity, in precision and definiteness. He retouches 
his outlines and overloads them : his vocabulary is incoherent 
and exuberant; his diction ebullient and fortuitous; his phrase- 
ology is physiological; he affects terms of science, and runs every 
risk of the most motley assortment of colours.” Let us now turn to 
the criticism which appeared eighteen years later.t Here we find 
Balzac characterized as certainly the most inventive and among the most 
fecund in his walk of literature; his “rich and luxuriant nature,” 
“ his excellence in depicting character,” “the manifold skill, the 
delicate and powerful seductions,” which make his works a “rich and 
varied heritage,” are fully acknowledged ; and his style is pronounced 
to be “fine, subtle, flowing, picturesque, aud boldly-original.” St 
Beuve’s later estimate was the sounder, and it is moro creditable to 
him to have formed and expressed it, because, not to speak of, his 
personal reasons—and they were good reasons—for regarding Balzac 
unfavourably, the minds of the two men were cast in very different 
moulds, and their tastes formed @pon quite other standards. But 
curiously enough the firs? clear* recognition of Balzac’s true rank in, 
French literature proceeded from one even further removed from him 
than St. Beuve was,,in genins, character, and sympathies. It is fot 
easy to exaggérate the loathing with which the horrible pictures of 


depravity, the nude expositions of vice in the.“ Comédie Humaine,” 


must have filled the pure soul of Lamartine, “most chaste, most divino 
of French poets,” as he has been happily called. Yet he judged its 
author—and the judgment was received with a storm of indignation— 

* It appeared in the Réwue des Deux Mondes of November, 1834, and is republished in 
“* Portraits Oontemporaines,”” vol iL 

+ In the Constitutionnel for the 2nd Septembar; 1852. It isreprinted in the second volumo 
of the ‘‘Causeries du Lund.” It must not be supposed that this article is unqualyied 
rig a St. Beuye’s recognition of meiit, always discriminating, w something more 
than discriminating when there is question of Balzac 

VOL, XXXVII. 3x 
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(J 
to be superior to Molière in fecundity, although inferior in literary. 
style. The storm has long passed away, but the judgment* remaing, 
and Time has set his seal to it.* Balzac’s place among the classics of e 
France is securely established as the greatest master of romantic 
fiction his country has produced, and his supremacy is not merely 
French but European. It is not tdo much to affirm of him that he is, 
in his own domain, what Tacitus is among historians, Michael Angelo 
in the arts of design, and Dante among poets. Indeed, in the truest 
sense of the word, all three of these great masters are poets. For what 
is poetry but creation; its essence the power of producing or repro- 
ducing living beings, not merely as true as those of the world of 
é6xperience, but a great deal truer? In the mere mechanism of 
diction, Balzac is, of course, as far as possible removed from Tacitus. 
Laboured. diffuseness is the main note of the one, laboured conciseness 
‘of the other. But in realistic power, in the skill with which the 
movements of the mind and the passions are exhibited working under 
the veil.of social phenomena, in the cold scientific exposition of the 
terrible truth of things, there exists as striking a resemblance between 
the two writers, as there exists between the civilizations which they set 
themselves to paint. Nay, they have in common many of the same 
faults, There is in both the same crudity of colouring, the samo 
obscurity of thought, the same redundance of ideas, the same lack of 
simplicity and ease. “ Tacite creusé dans le mal,” observes Fenelon ; the 
zame may be said of Balzac. Nor is the analogy between Balzac and 
Michael Angelo less real and striking. Both were anatomists of supreme 
' excellence—the one of the body politic, the other of the corporal frame. 
And in both profound knowledge was united to and subserved a 
marvellous gift -of idealization, whence resulted those colossal types, 
whose effect upon the mind is such as no servile copying of the living 
model, no direct imitation of the seen and actual can ever produce. 
There can be no question of the excesses into which Michael Angelo’s 
science led him—excesses patent to the most superficial critics and 
inimical to the popular appreciationeof his:greatness. Balzac’s excesses 
are of exactly the same kind. To t}fe parallel which exists between 
: Balzac and Dante I shall have occasion to return hereafter. I here 
mêfely note that the gifts which enabled the novelist to body forth the 
terrestrial Infernot of nineteenth-century France, closely resemble 
those which inspired the medisval bard to recount what he had seen 
“among the nations of thb dead. It has been happily observed by Lord 


x I suppose the general estimate of Balzac’s style is much higher now than was possible 


but the most diffident tono s&h a question. I will therefore merely refar to M. 
Taino's admirable pages on ‘Lo le ge D ; u 
where the comlusion arrived atels “ emment oeb homme savait sa langue ; mêmo 
la syrit acesi bien personne: seulement il l'employait à se façon” 

+ ‘Ce Paris, 6 d’antichambre de l'enfer, oe que esb vrai pour bien de gens, même 
pour lea écrivains qui le décrivent,”—Letter to the Abbé Kgs: Œuvres vol. xxiv. 
p. 403. a 
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«Macaulay, “The great source of the power of the Divine Comedy is 

the-strong belief with which the story seems to be told... .. When 


ewo read Dante, the poet vanishes—we are listening to the man who 
has returned from the ‘valley of the dolorous abyss, we seem to see 
the dilated eye of horror, to hear the shuddering accents with which 
he tells his tearful tale.” “On arepet6a outrance,” M. Chasles remarks, 
“que M.de Balsac était un observateur ; Cétait mieux ou,pis; c’était 
un voyant.” And so M. St. Beuve :— 

“ Balzac was, so to speak, inebriated with his work. From his youth up, he 
lived in it and never left it, ‘That world, half the result of observation, half of 
creation, in all senses of the word; those persons 'of all sorts and conditions 
whom he had endowed with life, were confounded for him with the world and 
the na of real life. The men and women of the external world were but 
a ae ai of his‘own creations whom he used to see, to quote, to talk with, upon 
every occasion, as acquaintances of his own and yours. So powerfully and dıs- 
tinctly had be clothed them with flesh and blood, that once placed and set in 
action, he and they never left one another. They all encompassed him, and in 
moments of enthusiasm would circle about him, and drag him into that immense 
round of the ‘ Comédie Humaine, which, but to look at in passing, makes us dizzy, 
an effect that ita author was the first to experience.”* 


Dante, as we read, grew lean over his “ Divine Comedy.” Balzac 
wrote his “ Comédie Humaine” “not only with his thought, but with 
his blood and with his muscles,”+ and died at fifty, his robust frame 
absolutely worn out by the prodigality of his intellectual toil. 


Il. 


Such then hy general, I do not of course say universal, consent, 
would appear to be the position of Honoré de Balzac in the 
literature of France. The most inventive brain which bis country has 
ever produced, he holds, in this respect among French writers, the 
place which Shakespeare holds among ourselves. Perhaps, indeed, it is 
not temerarious: to assert that he is, upon the whole, the nearest 
approach to a Shakspeare, the best substitute for one, that the genius of 
his country allows. But the point of resemblance between him and 
Shakspeare with which I am mere particularly concerned in this 
article, and which bring» me te my proper subject, is not invention. 


* a Qgnseries du Lundi,” vol. xi p. 428. His sister, Madame Surville, writes :— 

“Tl nous contait les gouvelles du monde de ‘La Comédie Humaine,’ comme on rasoħte 
celles du monde véritable. 

Paves vona qui zee ees pig mas coo Une denioise le de Ganan: Cost un 
excellent mariage qu'il fait 1A: les Grgn es sont rich oe que emoiselle do 
Bellefeuille a cotté a cette famille. ite cone ° 

“Si quelquefow nous lui démandions grace pour un jeune homme en train de se perdre 
ou pour une pauvre femmo bien malheureuse dont le triste sort nous intéreaseit : 

“Ne m'étourdissex pas aveo vos senmbleries, la vérité avant tout; ces gens là sont fnibles,, 
inhebiles, il arrive ce qui doit arriver, tant pis poar gax ! 

“ Il chercha longtemps un parti pour M i e Qamille de Grandlieu, et rejetait tous 
ceux que nous lui proposttions. 

“Ces gens ne sont pas de la mame somété, lo hasard sou] pourrait faire oe iage,et nous 
ne devons user que fort sobrament du hasard dans nos livres: la réali®& seule justifio 
Vm craisemblance; on ne nous permet que le posmble à nons autres!"— Œuvres, vol. 111% x 

r “Tl nét pas seulement avec sa pure pensée, mais avec Eon sing et ses muscles ”’ 
—Causeries du Lundi, vol. i p. 421. 
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Shakspeare is not merely the great poet of human nature in all time. e 
He is also the most faithful exponent of English life in the sixteenth 
century. From this point of view, his works are documents of history ° 
of the highest value, and from this point of view only, for, as I need 
hardly observe, the plays called historical are, critically considered, mere 
réchaugfés of babbling chronicleé It was the work of this supreme 
intellect, among so much else, to catch in his magic mirror the prin- 
cipal types of the civilization of his times, and by a divine gift to fix 
them in his pages, ineffaceable for ever. The men and women who in 
stately procession troop through the plays of Shakspeare are all of his 
own age, for he knew no other. Whether they masquerade in 
Homeric chlaina and peplos,in Roman toga and stola, in medieval 
mail and wimple, they all in truth belong to 
“<The spacious times of great Elizabeth.” 
Heine justly reckons it a piece of right good fortune that Shakspeare 
came just when he did, before the Puritans had “rooted up, flower by 
flower, the religion of the past;” while “the popular belief of the Middle 
Ages—Catholicism—destroyed in theory, yet existed in all its enchant- 
ment, in the spirit of humanity, and upheld itself in the manners, 
fashions, and intuitions of men.” His plays give us a picture of 
society, with its medisval order still subsisting and illuminated by the 
last rays of the setting sun of chivalry. They are, in Heine’s admir- 
able phrase, “a proof that merry England once really existed,” 
blooming with light and colour and joy, which have long passed away. 
The work of portraiture which Shakspeare did for sixteenth-century 
England accidentally and by the way, Honoré de Balzac set himself 
deliberately to do for nineteenth-century France, asit existed under the 
Empire, the Restoration, and the Monarchy of July. ‘There is as 
great a difference between the spirit in which the two artists worked, 
as in the effect which they produce upon us. In one we have the 
unconscious power which is a token of the richest exuberance of 
health ; in the other the restless striving and panting endeavour, which 
speak of a fevered brain and a dingased heart. In Shakspeare there 
is a pervading freshness, as of mountain eir—saeperfume, as of 
“ Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses.” 

In*@®alsac we breathe an atmosphere which may be likened to that 
“Egyptian gale” issuing from tho Bath ball-room, whdse pestilential 
vapours, so nearly fatal to Mr. Matthew Bramble, have received all too 
fhinute description and ahalysis from the learned pen of Tobias Smollett. 

It would seem to be “ evident to any formal capacity,” that in judging 
‘of an author’s works, the purpose which he avows in writing them 
ought not to be overlooked. ẹ The purpose assigned may not, indeed, 
be the true, the chief, or the sole purpose intended, and most certainly 
will got have been the only purpose served. Our words once uttered, 
still more oncə printed, are no longer ours. ` Books have an existence 
and a career of their own, quite independent of the writer’s volition. 
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* Still, no criticism can be fair or really scientific which neglects the 

account &n author himself gives of his end and aim. Thus, if we would 

judge rightly of the Waverley Novels, it is important to remember that 

their author, in dedicating them to George IV., intimates their function 

as being to “amuse hours of relaxation, or relieve those of languor, 

_pain, and anxiety,” and deems that *‘ the success they are supposed to 
have achieved” in these respects ‘‘ must have so far aided the warmest 
with of his Majesty’s heart by contributing, in however small a degree, 
to the happiness of his people.” Théophile Gautier, less modestly, in 
his preface to a book* where, indeed, modesty has no place, declares 
the uses of a novel to be twofold—namely, to put certain thousands of 
francs into the pocket of the author, and to supply more amusing read- 
ing than is offered by the organs of utilitarianism, virtue, and progress 
in the journalistic press. No doubt Honoré de Balzac, a professed man 
of letters, felt the force of the dictum attributed to Dryden, that those 
who live to please must please to live. But he did not regard his pen 
as a mere instrument for making money ; nor was it his aim to titillate 
the popular taste, or to pander to the prurient instincts of mankind. 
“ One day,” he writes, “people will know that no two centimes have 
found their way into my purse which have not been hardly and labori- 
ously gained ; that praise and blame have been quite indifferent to me ; 
that I have constructed my work in the midst of cries of hate and dis- 
charges of literary musketry; and that I proceeded in it with a firm 
hand and an unswerving purpose.”’+ When, indeed, Balzac said that praiso ` 
or blame were quite indifferent to him, he must not be taken quite 
literally; no man ever more keenly hungered after fame; but it is 
absolutely true that he kept his purpose ever before him, never suffer- 
ing himself to be turned aside from it arbitrio popularis aure; and 
that he was content to leave his literary reputation to Time, the great 
jadge.t “Construire son œuvre” was his abiding thought, and, as I 
have said, that work was to paint the civilization of his age. 

This was the great idea of his literary life. At first, as he tells us 
in the Introduction to his “ Corfiédie Humaine,” the project floated 
before his mind like a’ dreafh, vague, unsubstantial, illusory—‘a 
chimera smiling on him, just showing a glimpse of its woman’s face, 

e 


- Mademoiselle de Maupin 
t+ Letter to Madame Hekit Œuvres, voL 13 ig eters 881. Madame Surville tells us 


“Lamour qu'il avait ponr la ene on et pi 2 T aon talent ef pour 
le pablio Iui Eran, peut er ce styl Oon BEP 'après avoir corrig 
suoccasivernent as a ou qe area d’une evils feuille qu'il deanad le bon à tirer, 
tant attendu par les pouvres typogra phes tellament fatigués de oes corrections qu’ils ne 


vaient faire chacun mmie, paga de; de suite de Balzo., Pendant qu'il demendait tant 
'épreuves de la même feuille et que dıminusient de beaucou 16 priz docs 
œuvres, on l'acousait de tirer à la jot de faire ercantiliame Phd p 

t His sister tolls us that he console her in e Tollowing terma whan eho sub dik: 
treased by attacks made upon him: ¥ Êtes-vous simples de vous attrısteg | les critiques 
peurent-us rendre mes œuvres bonnes ou mauvaisos? laissons faire le temps, oe 
Justicier ; si oes gens so trompent, le publio le verra un Gir oe ache ce E P 
profite alors à celui qu'elle a maltraits ; d'ailleurs, oes eros de l’art touchent Juste 
Boat ace et en corrigeant les fautes qu’ ‘ils mgnalent, on rend l’euyvre meilleure; en fin 

compte, je leur dows de la reconnarssance.”—(Giwvres, vol xxiv. p. lx. 
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and then spreading its wings; and taking its flight back to ite® 
fantastic heaven.” But in time the vision took shape, proportion, sub- 
stance. To embody a great image of the age in which he lived, its® 
men, its women, and its things, that is, of its persons and the material 
Tepresentations in which their thoughts found expression, such was 
the dream which gradually developed into a project, and then was ever 
before him ‘as a fixed idea. To make the inventory of vices and virtues, 
to bring together the chief phenomena of the passions, to choose the 
most salient facts of society, to paint character, to compose types by 
uniting homogeneous traits, and sp to write that side of the history of 
the times which professed historians so often overlook—this is the account 
which he gives of the‘task to which he set himself. - Of the vastness of 
that task he was fully conscious. Of his power to execute it he never 
for a moment doubted. Human nature is infinitely varied. Chance ` 
is the greatest romancer in the world. -“ Pour être fécond il n’y a que 


` Petudier.” Irrefragable patience and invincible courage would, indeed, 


be required. But with their aid he should achieve a monumental work 
upon nineteenth-century France; such a work as the world in vain 
desiderates upon the civilisation of ancient Athens, Rome, Tyre, Mem- 
phis, Persia, India, “le tableau de Ia société moulée sur le vif, avec 
tout son bien et tout son mal.”* This is the character in which Balzac 
presents himself in the introduction to his great work: not as a mere 
Jaisewr de noxvelles, but as an historien de maurs, And it is thus that 


I propose to consider him in this article. 


m. 


> The “Comédie Humaine,” as we have it-(forwith Balzac’s other writings 


I am not at present concerned), is incomplete. Out of the one hundred 


e and fifty tales of which it was to have consisted, only eighty were 


written, when in the maturity of his powers and ‘the fulness of his suc- 
- cess, with the “fair guerdon,” so long hoped for, just gained, the “blind 
Fury with the abhorred shears” made her inexorable apparition, cutting 
short the “thin spun life” with the too, vast enterprise which hung upon 
it.- But the fragment of his vast design which remains to us is colossal, 
filling, as it does, in the édition définitive of his works, seventeen royal 

vo volumes, each containing some six hundred and fifty closely- 
printed pages. His novels, ashe ultimately arranged them, are grouped 
under six divisions, “ Sgenes,” as‘he terns them, of life’s poor play. First 
come the Scènes de la Vie Privée; then the Scènes de la Vie de Pro- 


e vince, Parisienne, and Politique; and, lastly, the Scènes de la Vie 


Militaire, and dela Vie de Campagne. The classification appears to be 


to some extent arbitrary. It ts difficult to see why a story like “ Modeste 


Mignon” should not appear among the Scenes of Provincial Life, or a 
story like “ Une Fille d'Eve” in the Scenes of Parisian Life, as well 


‘as in the Scenes of Private Life, to which these two ae are . 


+ Œuvres, vol. L : Avant-propos, p» 7. 
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assigned by the author. Balzac insists, however, that the groups 
gorrespohd to certain general ideas. His Scenes of Private Life, he 
tells us, represent infancy, youth, and their faults, as the Scenes 
of Provincial Life depict the age of passions, of calculation, of interest 
and ambition, while again the Scenes of Parisian Life offer a picture 
of the taste, the vices, and all the choses effrenées excited by the 
civilization peculiar to capitals, where the extremes of.geod and cvil 
meet. Each of these divisions, he maintains, has its local colour; and 
local colour with Balzac means a great deal. Then, after painting social 
life thus under its three ordinary aspects, he passes on to the exceptional 
existences of political life; thence to Scenes of War, the most imperfect 
of all his divisions; and, lastly, to Scenes of Country Life, which he 
describes as being, in some sort, the evening of the “various day” through 
which he has travelled. Lastly, to serve as epilogue, he gives us his 
Études Philosophiques, where he is by way of exhibiting the causes of all 
the effects, of painting the ravages of thought sentiment by sentiment. 
These are the frames, or rather galleries, to use his own expression, in 
which he proposed to set the multitude of existences born of his creative 
brain—the two or three thousand salient figures of an epoch which are, 
as he says, the sum of the types which every generation presents. Hach of 
his novels is complete in itself. But many of the principal actors come 
upon the stage again and again in the different stories. As in the 
real world we see them in the several periods of human life, in the 
varied hues of circumstance, in the different relations and multiform 
aspects of social existence. This incessant reintroduction into his tales 
of the same characters, so severely censured by many of his earlier 
critics, was a necessary part of Balzac’s plan. And it is a signal proof 


_ of his consummate genius that it was possible for him thus to give 


currency to the coinage of his brain. Not only are his characters s0, 
strongly cast that once seen they are never forgotten, but, by an 
illusion which might have seemed beyond the reach of art, the veri- 
aimilitude of his work is increased by their frequent reappearance. It 
is as natural to us to come constahtly in his stories upon Rastignac and 
Canalis, Du Tillet and Nucingen, De Marsay and Montriveau, Madame 
de Beauséant and Madame d’Espard, the Duchesse de Langeais and 
the. Duchesse de, Carigliano, as it is to find the same princes, couffiers, 
and magistrates, great ladies of the court, présidentes and bourgeoises, 
wits, warriors, and financierg, reappearing volume after volume in St. 
Simon’s immense memoirs. } 
The best introduction to the “ Comédie Humaine” is “ Le Pare Goriot,” 
because in it we meet, in the earliest sfages of their career, many of the 
principal personages who reappear in the subsequent scenes. It is also 
one of the best examples of the author’s powers, and is, perpaps, the most 
widely known of his compositions. “ Le PéreGoriot!” Who that has 
read this terrible story, which holds among Balszac’s novels the same 
place as “ King Lear” among Shakspeare’s plays, has not felt himself, 
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from the first, in the grasp of the great enchanter? You “cannote 
choose but hear” as he unfolds to you a tale far more weir? and hop- 
rible than that wherewith the Ancient Mariner held spellbound the ° 
wedding guest. It is worth while to translate the page with which he 
introduces it— : 


“Madame Vauquer, née de Conflans, is an old woman who for forty years has 
kept at Part a Pension -bourgeoise in the Rue Nouve-Sainte-Geneviéve, be- 
tween the Quartier Latin and the Faubourg Saint-Marcel, This boarding- 
house, known under the name of the Maison Vauquer, receives alike men and 
Women, young and old, and never have slanderous tongues found occasion to 

"attack the morals of this respectable establishment. It is true that for thirty 
years no young person was ever seen there; and,.indeed, for a young man to 
bring himself to live there, his family must make him a very slender allowance, 
In 1819, however—about which period this drama poor young girl 
found herself residing there. Discredited as the word “drama” is by the per- 
verted and tortuous way in which it hes been lavished in these days of dolorous 
literature, I must needs make use of it here; not indeed that this history is in 
the true sense dramatic; but perhaps when it is ended, some tears may have 
been shed over it, inter muros ef extra, Will it be understood outside’ Paris? 
One may doubt it, The peculiarities of this soene, fall of detail and local 
colour, can hardly be appreciated, save between the butées of Montmartre and the 
heights of Montrouge, in that illustrious valley of plaster ever ready to fall and 
gutters black with mud; that valley full of real sufferings, of joys often false, 
and ever in so terrible a whirl of excitement, that only something quite abnormal 
can produce a more than momentary sensation. Still, one meeta there, from 
time to time, with sorrows to which the agglomeration of virtues and vices lends 
grandeur and solemnity. At the view of them egoism and self-interest pause 
and are touched with pity; but the impression thus produced is evanescent, like 
the savour of a delicious fruit quickly eaten. The car of civilization, like that of 
Juggernaut, although there are hearts less easily ground to powder than the 
rest, which for 2 moment retard it and clog its wheel, soon breaks them; and 
proceeds on its victorious course, Just so will you do: you whóse white hand holds 
this book: you who plunge into the soft depths of your easy chair, saying to yourself, 
-“This may amuse me, perhaps,’ After having the story of the secret misfortunes 
of Pére Goriot, you will dine with an excellent appetite, attributing your 
‘insenstbility to the author, taxing him with exaggeration : charging him with 
poetry. Ah! be assured this drama is no fiction, no romance. All is true: so 
true that each may recognize the elements of it in himself: in his own heart 
perhaps.” ° 

e rhis is, as it were, the overture. The chrtain Uraws up and discloses the 
Maison Vauquer, “ situated in the lower part of the Rue Neuve Ste. Gene- 
vič, at the spot where the ground sinks towards the Rye d’Arbaldte by so ` 
sudden.and stiff a descent that horses rarely go up and down it.” “ This 
circumstance,” the novelist continues, “is fgyourable to the silence which 
reigns in the streets perched between the dome of Val de Grace and the 
dome of the Pantheon, two edifices which change the state of the atmo- 
sphere by the yellow tone which jhey give it, casting everything into shade 
by the several tints thrown frem their cupolas. The pavements are dry : 

. there is neither water nor mud in the gutters: grass grows along the walls. 
Even,the lightest-hearted passer-by grows grave there. The noise of a 
carriage is an event: the houses are melancholy, the walls prison-like. 
A stray Parisian would see there only middle-class boarding-houses or 


`~ 
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* institutions, abodes of poverty or ennui, of moribund age or joyous youth 
enforced to toil. No quarter of Paris is more horrible, nor, let us add, 

° leas known. The Rue Neuve Ste. Geneviève above all is like a frame of 
bronze, the only one congruous to this narrative, for which no colours 
are too sombre, no ideas too sad, to attune the mind, as when the light 
of day grows less and less, and the song of the guide dies away, what 
time the traveller descends to visit the catacombs. Apt ‘comparison ! 
Who shall decide which is the more horrible spectacle—withered hearts 
or empty skulls P”? 

The Maison Vauquer is the catacomb to which Balzac guides his 
readers in “ Le Père Goriot :” and he proceeds to lavish upon it his usual 
wealth of description, until the ignoble boarding-houge stands before 
our eyes in its squalid completeness as vividly as it stood before his. 
Stroke after stroke paints for us its exterior, and then he brings us to the 
glass door armed with the shrill alarm bell. We peep through before 
we enter, and see the arcade painted in green on the wall, and the 
statue of Cupid with all the varnish peeling off. Then we go in and 
make our way to the salon, We survey its well-worn horsehair 
chairs, its empty grate, and chimney-piece adorned with ancient artificial 
flowers and vulgar clock in bluish marble; its barred windows, and 
walls hung with paper representing scenes from Telemachus, with the 
classical personages coloured, and meanwhile our nostrils are saluted 
with that “odeur de pension,” for which human speech has no one 
epithet: “elle sent le renfermé le moisi, la rance; elle donne froid ; 
elle est humide au nez ; elle penétre les vêtements ; elle a le gout d’un 
salle ou lon a diné; elle pue le service, Voffice, Vhospice.” Still 
this room is elegant and perfumed, as a boudoir should be, compared 
with the salle à manger, where we are introduced to Madame Vauquer 
and her pensionnaires — Madame Vauquer with her cat, her face 
fresh as a first autumn frost, her nose like a parrot’s beak, her 
wrinkled eyes, her fat dimpled hands, her expression varying from the 
grimace peculiar to ballet-dancers to the sour scowl of the usurer; her 
little tulle cap with a band of falae hair all awry, her slippers down at 
heels; whose whole person explains the boarding-house, jast as the 
boarding-house implies her person.. Her pensionnaires are seven 
in number. Poor eVictorine Taillefer, motherless, and disowned by ‘her 
wealthy father, with her kind guardian, Madame Couture, who takes her 
to mass every Sunday and toeconfession everye fortnight, so as, at all, 
events, to make a good girl of her. M. Poiret, who seems to have 
been one of the donkeys of our great social mill, some pivot upon which. 
had turned public misfortunes or scandals; one of those men of whom, 
as we see them, we say, “And yet such nftn must be.” Mademoiselle 
Michonneau, with her chilling white aspect, her stunted, menacing 

` form, her shrill, grasshopper-like voice : Vautrin, the man of forty,*vith 
dyed whiskers, large shoulders, ample chest, great muscular development 
and deep bass voice, whose features, streaked with premature wrinkles, 
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are significant of a hardness out of keeping with his supple and en-* 
gaging manners; always gay and obliging, but somehow’ inspiring 
every one with dread, his eye seeming to go to the bottom of all ques-° 
tions, all consciences, all feelings ; knowing all about everything, ships, 
the sea, France, foreign parts, buginess, men, events, the laws, the hotels, 
the prisons ; ever ready, if a lock happened to be out of order, to put it 
right with the remark, “ Ca me connaît |”? He is really an escaped convict 
in disguise, known at the galleys as “ Trompe-la-Mort,” and is one of the 
most powerful and terrible of Balzac’s creations. Then we have Eugène 
de Rastignac, with his Southern face, his fair complexion, black hair 
and, blue eyes, his manner and air speaking of gentle birth; the-pure 
and sacred affections of his home life still strong in his heart, as yet un- 


-corrupted. He is reading for the bar, and living meanwhile upon: the 


twelve hundred francs a year which his family, ‘as poor as noble, con- 


-trive with.the greatest difficulty to send him. ‘Then, lastly, there is 


Père Goriot, who had come to the pension in 1818 with jewellery and 
plate and a well-furnished wardrobe; taking the best apartement in 
the house, and paying his hundred francs a month for it with the air of 
a man to whom a few lows more or less were matter of indifference; 
his hair daily. powdered by the hairdresser of the neighbourhood, and 


‘indulging in the best macaw regardless of expense. He was M. Goriot 
-in those days and.a person of consideration. But gradually his jewellery 


and plate disappear; his fine-raiment wears out, and is not replaced ; he 


“moves from the first floor to the second, and then after a time tq a garret 


on the third. His hair is no longer powdered, and his snuff-box is 
no longer used. The light of prosperity dies away from his face; it 


. grows sadder every day; it is the most desolate of all that are seen round 
-that wretched table. His pension sinks to forty-five franca a month and 


his consideration sinks in proportion. He is-now known familiarly as 


. Père Goriot, and is regarded as .an excellent subject for the wit of the 


other boarders—“ une pauvre créature rébuteé, une souffre-doleur, sur qui 
pleuvaient les plaisanteries. a Handsome women have heen observed to 
visit him now and again, and he ie generall supposed to have ruined 
himself by clandestine vices. These are the inmates of Madame Vau- 
guer’s pension, but there are certain pensionnaires eaternes who for the 


most part subscribe only to the dinner, which costs thirty francs a month. 


The most notable among them is Horace Bianchon, a student at the 
hospital, and one day t be a great ligh of medical science. He is a 
special friend of Rastignac and a very favourite character of Balzao’s. 


It is the hour of dé&edner at the Pension Vauquer. The boarders are ` 


assembling in the fetid sale à manger, and young Rastignac comes in 
from his law class, full of £ ball to which he had been on the previous 


` night, at the house of a very great lady, Madame de Beauséant, to 


whem he is related. He had met there a lovely Countess, a perfectly 
divine creature, of whom he gives a: glowing description, and—will 


_they believe it?—he is quite sure he has seen her that very morning 
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* alone and on foot in the by no moans fashionable neighbourhood of the Rue 
. de Grès. “ No doubt she was going to pay a visit to Gobseck the money- 
lender,” Vautrin suggests; and then he adds, making a shrewd guess upon 
tho strength of a bit of information he had surreptitiously picked up, 
“ Your Countess is called Anastasio de Restaud, and lives in the Rue 
du Helder. Rummage in the hearts of the women of Payis and you 
will find the usurer there in the first place, the lover only in the 
second.” Rastignac is astonished, and strange to say, Père Goriot 
looks uneasy. “ Ah, yes,” Vautrin further remarks, “ yesterday at the 
top of the wheel at the Duchess’s ; to-day at the bottom of the ladder 
at the discounter’s. Voilà les Parisiennes. If their husbands can’t 
supply means for their lure effrenée they sell themselves; if they can’t 
do that they would disembowel their own mothers to find wherewith to 
make a show. Connu, connu!” In the course of the day Rastignac 
goes to call upon Madame de Restaud, whom he finds with Aer husband 
and M. Maxime de Trailles (for in this ménage there is a mariage à 
trois), and is well received, upon the strength of his relationship to 
Madame de Beauséant, until he happens to pronounce the name of Pére 
Goriot, whom he had noticed leaving the house by the back stairs as he 
was entering it. The effect is like that which is fabled to have been 
produced by the Gorgon’s head. Shortly afterwards Eugène de Rastig- 
nac takes his leave, very much astonished and very much out of conceit 
with himself, and pays a visit to his cousin, Madame de Beauséant, who 
is herself in trouble, For three years there has existed between her 
and the Marquis d’Ajuda-Pinto what Balzac calls “une de ces liaisons 
innocents qui ont tant d’attraits pour les personnes ainsi liées qu’elles 
ne peuvent supporter personne en tiers,” and now M. d’Ajuda-Pinto is 
about to be married. All Paris, except Madame de Beauséant, knows 
that the banns are to be published next day, and while Rastignac is 
there the Duchesse de Langeais calls and enlightens her dear Clara’s 
ignorance in the true spiriteof the candid friend. The young man listens 
to a page of biting epigrams hiddan under the affectionate phrases of 
the two women, and recejves the first lesson of his Parisian education. 
Then he tells them of his own misadventure at Madame de’ Restaud’s, 
and learns from Madame de Beauséant that the lovely Countess is Pére 
Goriot’s daughter.° There is another daughter, Delphine, married to the 
Baron de Nucingen, a rich Alsacian financier ; the father is passionately 
devoted to both, and both are &shamed of him,eand have denied him. « 

“ Deny their own father |” Eugène exclaims in horror. 

“ Yes,” Madame de Beauséant explains; “ their own father, and ae 
good father, who has given each of themefive or six hundred thousand 
franca to make them happy and to marry them well, keeping for himself 
an income of some eight or ten thousand crowns, for ho supposed that 
his daughters would always be his daughters, that he would have’ two 

. homes, where he would be adored and taken care of. In two years his 
sons-in-law banished him from their society as though he were the 


ty 
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lowest’ of wretches.” And then the Duchess takes up the tale. This’ 
-old vermicelli maker—Loriot, Doriot, or whatever his name * is—had 
been president of his section during the Revolution, and had laid tho” 
foundation of his fortune, after the manner of the patriots of the period, ` 
by selling flour at ten times its cpst price. His one passion was love 
of his danghters, whom-he adored, and for whom he made great 
marriages. * Under the Empire his sons-in-law tolerated him.. But 
when the Restoration came, how could “ this old 93” be endured 
in the salon of the noble or the banker? The old man dis- 
cerned that his daughters were ashamed of him, and he sacrificed him- 
` self for them. He banished himself from their homes, and when he 
saw them content, he knew that he had done well. He had given 
them everything ; for twenty years he had given them his living, his 
heart; in one day he had given them his fortune. The lemon well 
squeezed, Shey have thrown the rind into the streets. “ We -seo 
it every day,” the Duchess continues, “and in every relation of life,” 
glancing at her friend. “ Notre cour est un trésor; vides-le d’un 
eoup, vous êtes ruinés.” “It is an infamous world !” Madame de 
Beauséant exclaims. “Infamous! no,” the Duchess replies. “It 
goes its own way, that is all. The world is a slough ; let us try to 
remain above it.” © , 
The Duchess takes her leave, and Madame de Beauséant, who is in 
the humour for moralising, discourses to Eugène upon Parisian society, 
its corruption, its vanity, and its. pitilesmmesa. The more coldly you 
calculate, the greater will be your success. You are either an execu- 
tioner or a victim. Such is, in substance, her parable. A. little later 
M: Vautrin unfolds to the student his philosophy of life, which does 
not materially differ from that of the great ladies. He agrees that 
Paris is a slough, and a very curious’ slough, where those who get 
splashed in a carriage are respectable people (one thinks of Mr. Carlyle’s 
“gigmen”), and those who get splashed on foot are rascals. “ Have the 
misfortune to take some trifle off a hook and you are set on high in the 
dock, as a curiosity. Steal a million, and you are pointed out in salons 
es a virtue. And you pay thirty millions of francs a year to police 
apd magistrates to keep up that morality. Charming!” That virtue 
and vice are mere names is the cardinal point of tke simple system of 
-this sage of the galleys. “Do you know,” he asks Rastignac, “how 
e you make your way heap in Paris? By the dazzle of genius, or the 
address of corruption. Mere honesty is of no use whatever.” And he 
- adds, parenthetically, “ Je ne parle pas de ces pauvres ilotes qui partout 
font le besogne sans être jamais recompensé de leurs travaux, et que je 
nomme la confrérie des sav&tes du bon Dieu. Certes là est la vertu 
‘ dans toute da fleur de sa bétise: mais là est la misère. Jø vois d’ici la 
~ grinface de ces braves gens si Dieu nous faisait le mauvaise plaisanterie 
de s’absenter au jugement dernier.” The actions which lead to the 
hulks, he maintains, are of precisely the same nature as those which ` 
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elead to the most sublime heights of political or military life. His last 


counsel is, “ Don’t be more tenacious of your opinions than of your 


eword. When there is a demand for them—sell them. A man who 


boasts of never changing his opinions is like a man who should engage 
always to go in a straight line—a simpleton who believes in infallibility, 
There are no such things as principles; there are only events: there 
are no such things aslaws; there are only circumstances. ‘A wise man 
embraces events and circumstances to shape thenf to his own ends. If 
there were such things as principles and fixed laws, would nations put 
them on and off as we change a shirt? A man is not called upon to 
be wiser than a whole people. The man who has rendered the least 
service to France is a fetish, highly honoured because he has always seon 
things in red. The utmost he is good for is to put in the Conserva- 
toire among the machines, labelled La Fayette, while the Prince, whom 
everyone throws a stone at, and who despises humanity enough to throw 
in its face (pour lui cracher en visage) as many oaths as it asks for, has 
prevented the partition of France at the Congress of Vienna: he has 
deserved crowns: people throw mud at him.” Such are some of the 
pleadings of M. Vautrin; and the cynicism of the world, as he makes 
acquaintance with it, teaches the young man the same lesson which had 
revolted him when it came from the coarse lips of the disguised convict. 
The novelist traces with supreme skill, how by a sort of fatality 
the least events of Rastignac’s life combined to urge him to the career 
“ where, as on the field of battle, ho must slay or be slain, deceive or be 
deceived ; at the barrier of which he must lay down his conscience, his 
heart, put on a mask, use men pitilessly as pieces of the game, and, 
as at Lacedæmon, seize fortune unobserved to merit the crown.” The 
contrast between the splendour of the great world into which he has 
found his way through his cousin Madame de Beauséant, and the 
squalor of the Maison Vauquer, overpowers him. His imagination in- 


' spires his heart with a thousand bad thoughts. He sees life as it is: 


law and morality impotent among the rich, and wealth the ultima ratio 
mundi. “Vautrin is right,” he say$ to himself; “ fortune is virtue.” 
Vautrin indeed has taken father ù fancy to him, and is willing to serve, 
him more effectually than by mere precept. Poor Victorine Taillefer’s 
modest eyes have reyealed to that terrible observer the tender interSst 
with which the* handsome young man has inspired her. Why should 
they not make a match of it? | He charges himself with her fortune, a . 
modest percentage on which Hastignac will hardly grudge him. And 
so, assuming the rdle of Providence, he arranges a duel in which Victo- P 
rine’s only brother is killed by a military bravo, whereupon she becomes 
the heiress to the millions of her father, whoshastens to reconcile himself 
to her. Rastignac shrinks back with horror from the alliange so con- 
siderately planned, and just at that moment Vautrin is arrested asan 
escaped convict, through the agency of Mademoiselle Michonneau, and 
returns to the galleys for a season. 
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Meanwhile Rastignac has met in society Delphine; Baronne de. 
Nucingen, Pare Goriot’s second daughter, a young and beautifal woman: 
married to a great capitalist whom she loathes, not without good reason,.e 
and just deserted by De Marsay, the king of dandies and ‘a leading 
politician in the “Comédie Humaine.” The intimacy between Delphine 
and Rastignac soon becomes of tHe closest kind, to the enthusiastic de- 
light ef Père Goriot, who likes Eugène, and wishes “Fifine” to be happy 
inher own way. _lirfiitable love for his daughters has swallowed up all: 
sentiments of morality and religion in the “ old ’98,” or, rather, supplies 
their place, for he seems never to have had any, and he devotes almost all 
that remains of his pecuniary resources to furnishing a suite of rooms for 
his daughter’s lover! In the meantime Madame de Restaud has been 
ruined by Maxime de Trailles. ` An inveterate gambler, he has given 
bills for a hundred thousand franca, which he has been unable to meet,- 
and to extricate him from the hands of his creditors Anastasie has sold the 
family diamonds to Gobseck. Naturally, her husband has discovered the 
transaction. At the same time, Delphine is at variance with the Baron de 
Nucingen about -her fortune. These troubles of his daughters are the last - 
drop of bitterness in the old man’s cup, and he is struck down by serous 
apoplexy. There is to be a great ball next day at Madame de Beauséant’s, 
to which, through Eugène’s influence with his cousin, Delphine has been 
invited, to her unspeakable delight. Hitherto the Faubourg St. Germain 
has been closed to her, though her sister is received there, and ahe has 

. been devoured by jealousy. “She would lick up all the mud between 
the Rue St. Lazare and the Rue de Grenelle to enter my drawing-room,” 

- Madame de Beauséant had said to Rastignac. :“ If you present her to 
me, you will be her Benjamin, she will adore you.” Madame de Restaud < 
is to appear at the ball, and’ in order to silence the tongues of the world, 

.. if possible, is to wear—for the last time—the famoùs diamonds which _ 
her husband has extricated from Gobseck ; but her couturtére, who has 
got wind of Anastasie’s troubles, declines to send home a certain robe 
lamée until a thousand francs are paid for it.” The Countess is in despair. 
She goes to her father, and the old man ‘drags himself from his sick-bed 
gnd goes off to Gobseck to raise the morby. Rastignac comes in and finds 
him exhausted by the effort. “J’ai vandu pour six cent francs de 
coftverts et de boucles,” he explains, “ puis j’ai engagé pour un an 
mon titre de rente viagère, contre quatre centa francs, ùne fois payés, 
„20 pape Gobseck ; bah, je mangerai du pain. Ce:me suffisait quand 
° Pétais jeune, ça peut encore aller. Au moins elle aura une belle soirée, 
ma Nasie. Elle sera pimpante. J’ai le billet de mille francs 1A sous mon 

* chevet. Ça me réchauffe Payoir là sous la tête ce qui fera plaisir à la 
pauvre Nasie.” The old man is evidently dying. Eugène leaves him 
to the care of Bianchon, and goes to Delphine, whom he finds “ coiffée, 
chagsée, n'ayant plus que sa robe de bal à mettre.” She is astonished. 
that he is not in evening dress. He is astonished that she thinks of 
going to the ball. But she will not listen to him, and sends him off in 
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cher carriage to make his toilette as soon as possible, and come back to 
take her to Madame de Beauséant’s. He went off to dress, the narra- 
*tive continues, making the saddest, the most discouraging reflections. 
The world seemed to him an ocean of mud, in which a man sank up to 
his neck if he once set foot in it. He had seen the three expressions 
of Society : Obedience, Struggle, and Revolt; the Family, the World, and 
Vautrin. And he dared not take his part. Obedience was tiresome : 
Revolt impossible: Struggle doubtful. The education which he is 
receiving is already bearing its fruits. Already his love is tinged with 
egotism. His tact enables him to see into Delphine’s heart. He feels 
that she is capable of going to the ball over her father’s body. And ho 
has neither the strength to reason with her, nor the courage to displease 
her, nor the virtue to quit her. As he drives to the Hôtel de Beauséant 
with this beautiful and elegant woman, he is silent and moody. Del- 
phine asks him mise ails him. He replies, “ The death- rattle of your 
father is in my ears,” and he recounts with the warm eloquence of youth 
“the ferocious action” to which Madame de Restaud’s vanity had urged _ 
her, and the crisis whicb Père Goriot’s last act of devotion had brought 
on. Delphine’s tears fall; but she quickly dries them. “Je vais être 
laide, pensait elle.” 

While his daughters are dancing, Père Goriot lies dying. I do not 
know anything in literature more full of horror than the account of 
that death. Bianchon watches by him through the night. The one 
thought in his wandering mind is his daughters. He calls them by 
their names. He says a thousand times, “ Elles dansent : elle a sa robe.” 
“ Il me faisait pleurer, le diablo m’emporte!” Bianchon confesses to 
Rastignac, who comes in when the next day is well advanced, his mind 
full of the splendour of the féte of the previous night. He sits down . 
at the foot of the dying man’s pallet in that squalid garret, and listens 
to his wandering talk. For him, to die is never to seo his daughters 
again. That for him is hell. But he has served an apprenticeship to it 
since their marriage! And then he goes back to the old days in the Rue 
de ls Jusienne, when they were chĦdren—“ guand elles ne raisonnaient 
pas” Ah, why could they not °always remain little! He has given 
them all he had, and they leave him to die alone. Had he kept his 
money, they would be there: they and their husbands and tĦeir 
children—tearg in their eyes, and kisses on his cheek. Money gives 
everything : even daughters. jAnd then he recalls the carly days of A 
thcir married life, when there was always a *place for him at their 
tables, and he was a welcome guest, and their husbands treated him 
with consideration, for he atill had the air of a man who possessed i 
something. Ah, how well he remembersethe first time when a look 
of Anastasie’s told him that he had uttered some bélise which 
humiliated her. The pain of dying is as nothing to the pain which 
that look gave him. And Delphine, too! Even Delphine grew to be 
ashamed of him. Since the day that their eyes ceased to shine upon him, it 
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l is been all winter for him. Annoyance, humiliation, insult—he has swal- « 


lowed all! “Venes, venez, mes chéries, venez encore me baiser, un dernier 


baiser, le viatique de votre père, qui priéra Dieu pour vous, qui lui 


dira que vous ayez été bonnes filles, qui plaidera pour vous!” They 
come not. Anastasie is in the midst of a terrible dispute with her 
husband ; Delphine has taken cold at the ball, and is afraid of a 
“flnxion de* poitrine.” Bianchon and Rastignac lift the old man up 
to adjust him in his ‘miserable bed. His eyes no longer see; but 
their hot tears dropping on his face wake up a gleam of consciousness 
in him. He thinks they are his daughters. “Nasie, Fifine,” he cries, 
and seizes convulsively the young men’s hair. “Ah, mes anges!” he 
murmurs; and, with these words, he passes away. “Sentiment 
supréme que le plus horrible, le plus involontaire des mensonges 
exaltait une dernière fois |” 

The Pére,Goriot has a pauper’s funeral. Bianchon buys his coffin 
at the hospital. It is purchased there at a cheaper rate. Eugène 
places on his breast a medallion which the old man always wore next 
his heart. It contains looks of his daughters’ hair when they were 
children, innocent and pure, “ et ne raisonnaient pas,” as he said in his 
agony. A priest, a choir-boy, and a beadle attend to the devotiunal 
part of the interment, “a service of twenty minutes—a pealm, the 
Libera, the De Profundis—os much as could be had for seventy francs 
in times when religion is not rich enough to pray gratis.” Two empty 
carriages, with due blazonings, represent the old man’s sons-in-law, who 
have left the two young men to pay the expenses. The day is falling. 
, A damp, depressing twilight is setting in. Rastignac looks at the 
grave which the gravediggers aro filling up, and drops upon it the last 
pure tear of youth. From the high ground of the cemetery he surveys 


Paris, where the evening lights are just beginning to shine. His eyes. 


reat atmost greedily between the Place Vendôme and the Dôme of the 
Invalides, where lives the beau monde which he had wished to enter. 

He eays grandiosely, “A nous deux maintenant > And by way of 
‘opening his campaign against Societ?, he geen ‘to dine with Madame de 
Nucingen. 


%e IV. 


` «Le Pare Goriot” is a good specimen of Balsac’s best work. No- 
where is his observatiop keener, his eglouring bolder, his diagnosis 
more diyinatory. Nowhere do we find in more ample measure what 


„St. Beuve happily calls “cetto efflorescence de la vie par laquelle il’ 


donne à tout le sentiment de Ja’ vie et fait frissonner la page même.” 
And, as M. Taine justly observes, while each character is marked by the 


strongest igdividuality, and removed as far as possible from the general . 


conceptions, the pure abstractions which metaphysical novelists muffle up 
with the names and conditions of men, who does not discern through 
the details which constitute personality and make up life, an abridg- 
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ment of one great side of the history of the age—nay, of the peren- 
nial histôry of the human heart? The story leaves Rastignac at the 
threshold of his career. He plays a great part in the “ Comédie 
Humaine,” and at last rises to be Minister and Peer of France. 
There is a passage in the “ Peau de Chggrin,” in which he unfolds for the 
benefit of a friend the lessons taught him by his experience. What 
fools call intrigue and moralists dissipation—well, he haa found that it 
pays. Fit for everything and good for nothing, as lazy as a-lobster, ho 
attains all his ends. The world takes a man at his own valuation. 
Push yourself enough, and it makes room for you. Puff yourself 
enough, and it believes in you. Dissipation is a political system. 
Reckless extravagance (manger sa foriune), a speculation, an invest- 
ment of capital in funds, pleasures, protectors, acquaintances. The 
merchant risks a million, toils for twenty years, and ends, very likely, 
in bankruptcy without a shilling or a friend. The man of the world 
who knows its secret springs turns them to his own profit, and mean- 
while—lives. Should he lose his money, he has friends, reputation, yes, 
and money too, to fall back on. Such is the real morality of the age 
as Rastignac has learnt it. Probity in men! The-De Marsays and 
Nucingens, the De Trailles and Du Tillets, have taught him at what to 
rate it. Modesty in women! Delphine and Anastasie, nay, the Duchesse 
de Langeais and the Vicomtesse de Beauséant being judges, is it not 
a virtue fastened on with pins? These are among the most notable 
types of Parisian society in Balzac’s pages. The Duchess is the chief 
figure in a novel which bears her name. Madame de Beauséant is the 
wretched heroine of “La Femme Abandonnée.” Madame de Restaud, sadly 
changed since Eugène first saw her in the brilliancy of her beauty and 
guilty happiness, plays the principal part in the exceedingly powerful 
tale called “ Gobseck,” where we behold the usurer at his trade. De 
Marsay, Du Tillet, De Trailles, and Nucingen with his marvellous 
patois, are familiar figures in the “ Scènes de la Vie Parisienne,” where 
a whole story, “La Maison Nucingen,” is devoted to an exposition of the 
devices by which the Alsatian capitdlist preys upon society. But Balzac 
aspired to paint the life òf the®great capital in all its aspects.” The 
demi-monde is depicted by him no leas fully and vividly than the beau monde. 
The Parisian courtgsan, with her furious thirst for every species of shift 
gratification, Fer mania for destruction, her absolute blindness to the 
morrow, her concentration of her existence in the passing hour, lives | 
for us in the person of Coralie, of Florine, of Esther. Not less vivid in’ 
his picture of the bourgeoisie and it is to two characters drawn from 
this class, M. and Madame Marneffe, that we must go for the most ` 
terrible types of cynical corruption : they are peerless in their infamy. ` 


‘ Unutterable, abominable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned,” ° e 





aaa: peint le grand monstre moderne sous toutes ses faces.” — Œuvres, vol. my, 
p- 881. 
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the putrescent atmosphere in which they exist seems to hang about one’s 
clothes and one’s hair, nay, to penetrate to one’s bones. Onee impulge 
after reading of them is (in Mr. Carlyle’s phrase) to bathe oneself in run- e 
ning water, put on change of raiment, and be unclean until the even. 
Balzac’s picture of Parisian journalism is a fitting complement to his 
pictures of Parisian lust. In the one, as he says," we have the cor- 
ruption of*the ‘flesh; in the other the corruption of the intellect. 
 Obscure,.disgusting, brutal, cut-throat,” were the epithets applied by the 
late Mr. Dickens to the newspapers of the United States in 1848.+ 
Fifty dollars, as he judged, would at any time convert malicious mis- 
representation into sickening praise, Balzac, writing of the French 
press in the same year, expresses himself in very similar terms. But 
the description which Etienne Lousteau, himself a journalist, gives’ of . 
“Ja vie littéraire” to young Lucien de Rubempré, of whom we shall see 
more presently, is, on several accounts, worth quoting. Slightly 
abbreviated, it is as follows :— 


“ í Outside the world of letters . . . . there is not one single n in existence 
who is acquainted with the horrible Odymey by which is Packed iat we must 
call—aocording to the diverse kinds of talent—popularity, fashion, reputation, 
fame, celebrity, public favour, those different rings of the ladder which lead to 
glory, and are never a substitute for it, This fame, object of such ardent desire, ` 
is almost always a prostitute, crowned, Yes; for the lowest departments of . 


. literature, she is like the poor girl who shivers at the corner of the streets; for 


the literature of the second class she is the kept mistress who comes from ill- 
famed purliens of journalism, and to whom I serve as a useful friend; for the 
happy literature of succes she is the courtesan, insolent and brilliant, who has 
her own luxuriously furnished apartment, pays taxes, is at home to fine gentle- 
men, treats and geil enira them, has her liveries, her carriage, and can keep 
her thirsty creditors waiting. Ah! those to whom she is, as she was onoe to me, 
and now is to you, a white-robed angel, with many-coloured wings, a green palm 
in one hand, in the other a flaming sword, with something in her at once of the 
mythological abstraction which lives at the bottom of a well, and of the poor 
virtueus girl in the banishment of a suburb, whose only riches are gained in the 
clear light of virtue by the efforts of a noble courage, and who soars back to 
heaven with a spotless character—when she oos not die stained, polluted, 
violated, and forgotten, with a pauper’s foneral;—those men, with brain circled 
in bronze, and with hearts still warm under the mows of experience—they are 
ware in the place which yon see at our fest,’ said ‘he, as he pointed to the great 


- city, from which the smoke was rising at the deoline of day. ‘They are few and 


sfarso among this fermenting mass, rare as true love in the world of passion, rare 
as honestly gained fortunes in the world of finance, rare a$ in journalism a man 
unstained. The experience of the first”man who told me what I now tell you 


¿mas thrown away, as ming will doubtless prgve useless to you. Ever, year by 


year, does the same impulse drive hither from the provinces an equal, not to say 
increasing, number.of ers ambitions which, with proudly raised head and 
haughty courage, rush onwards to the assault of sucoeas—that Princess Touran- - 
docta, so to speak, of the Arabian Nights, whose Prince Calaf each of them intends 
to be. But not one of them gueeses the riddle., All fall into the ditch of miafor- 
tune, into the mud of the newspaper, into the swamps of bookmaking. They , 
pick, up, these beggars, materials for biographical notices, made-up paragraphs, 

* See his letter to Mademe Hansks : Guvres, vol, xxiv, p. 381. 

+ See a letter of his in Mr. Spedding’s ‘‘ Reviews and Discussions,” p. 272, - 
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*penny-a-lining news in the journals, or books ordered by af keane dealers 
in inked paper who prefer a bétise which can be had in a fortnight to a master- 

epiece which takes time before it is ready for sale. Those caterpillars, crushed 
-before they become butterflies, live on e and infamy, equally ready to bite 
or to puff a rising talent, at the command of a Pasha of the Constitutionnel, the 
Quotidienns, or ihe Débats, at a signal given by publishers, at the request of 
a jealous comrade, nay, often even for a dinner. Those who surmount these 
obstacles forget thoir ignoble beginnings. I, who now talk to you, fr six months 
wrote articles, into which I put the flower of my intellegt, for a wretch who said 
they were his, and who, on the strength of these specimens, got a place as rédacteur 
of a fawileton: he .did not take me into partnership, he did not even give me 
five francs, and yet I am obliged to give him my hand and ‘to pres his.’ 

“í And why?’ said Lucien, proudly. 

‘t It may be necessary for me to put ten lines in his feuillston,’ coldly replied 
Lousteau. ‘In a word, my dear fellow, it is not work that is the secret of 
making a fortune in literature, but turning to account the work of others. The 
newspaper proprietors are the contractors—we are masons, - Accordingly the more 
pronounced a man’s mediocrity, the more rapidly he gets on; he can swallow any 
amount of dirt, put up with anything, and flatter the little meme passions of 
literary sultans... . . I pity you. In you I see what I once was, and J am 
sure that in one or two years you will be what I am now. You will believe that 
there is some secret jealousy,-some personal interest, at the bottom of these bitter 
counsels; but they are dictated by the despair of the damned, who can never 
more leave his hell. No one dares put into words what I wail forth to you with 
the agony of a man struck to the heart, and crying like another Job upon his 
dunghill, “ Behold my sores.”’ 

“u Whether I strive in this arena or elsewhere, strive I must,’ said Lucien. 

“t Know then,’ continved Lousteau, ‘ this struggle will be one with no breath- 
ing space if you have talent, for your best chance would be in having none, The 
austerity of your conscience, now pure, will bend before those in whose hunds 
you will see your succeas lie; who could give you life with a word, and who 
will not say that word; for, believe me, the successful writer is more insolent, 
more ef to new-comers than the most brutal publisher. Where the book- 
seller only sees a logs, the author dreads a rival; the former shows you to the 
door, the latter crushes you. To produce noble works, poor child, you will dip 
your pen deep into the tenderness, the vital sap, the energy of your heart, and 
you will spread it all out in passions, in sentiments, in phrases! Yes, yoy will 
write instead of acting, you will sing instead of fighting, you will love, you will 
hate, you will live in your books; but when you have kept all your riches for your 

le, your gold and your purple for your characters, while you walk the streets 
of Paris in raga, happy in having sant ov into the world a being named Adolphe, 
Corinne, Clariase, René, or Manon, infested with all the attributes of real existence® 
—when you have ruined your own life and your digestion in giving life to this 
creation, you will see it calumniated, betrayed, sold, banished into the lngoong of 
oblivion by the journslists,—buried by your best friends. Can you look forward 
to the day when your creation will start up out of itspleep, awakened—by whom ? 
when? how? There is a magnificent book, the pianto of unbelief,‘ Obermann,” 
which roams in solitude about theesert of the ahope? and which the booksellers * 
therefore call in irony a nightingale ;+ when will its Easter come? No one 

ows. 2... ° 

‘t This rude outburst, uttered with the varying Accents of the passions which 
it expressed, fell like an avalanche of snow tp the heart of Lucien, and left 
there an icy cold. He remained ‘standing, and silent fora moment, At last hie 

* I do not fess to ype en riva iant aveo 1 6tah ovile "—a phrase eminently 
characteristic Balzac, an TO untransla : moaning 
by the words ‘in rivaly with pay istration of the Stato P” irrika 

t Rossignol is a slang term used in e to signify a piece of stale goods. 
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heart, as though stimulated by the horrible poetry of difficulties, broke out. Hé 
ed the hand of Lousteau, and cried: ‘I shall triumph!’ -` è 
“ Good,’ said the journalist ; ‘ another Christian who goes down into the arona 


_to give himself to the, beasts.’ ” 


Let us not pass away from Paria without noting the fete aspects of 
its life which the novelist has*not ignored, but which, it must be 


` owned, bring into stronger relief the dark portions of his picture. His 


sketch of true and tender conjugal love in Madame Jules ;- of commer- 
cial honesty in the shopkeeper, César Birotteau ; of inflexible integrity, 
both political and literary, in the republican D’Arthes ; of high profes- , 
sional honour and devotion to right and justice in the notary Derville. 
Nor, again, let us forget that small band of religious persons in “ L’Envera 
de’ l’Histoire Contemporaine,” whose self-sacrificing devotion, whose 
prayers and tears go up for a memorial to heaven from the midst of a 
society gangrened by corruptions parallel to those of.the Cities of the 
Plain. It‘would be hard to find’ a more gracious example of fervent 
piety and charity divine than is exhibited by Madame de la Chanterie, 
and those holy and humble men of heart, M. Alain, M. Nicholas, 
-M. Joseph, the Abbé de Véze, who pursue, under her direction, their work 
and labour of love in self-chosen obscurity. Their daily text-book is the 
“ Imitation of Jesus Christ ;” and they live in the spirit of its precept, 
Ama nesciri et pro nihilo reputari.” In their presence “the great © 
Inquisitor of human nature” lays aside his functions, He is content 
to stand, as it were, with doffed hat, and reverentially raise the -cur- 
tain, to give us in these “ Frères de la Consolation,” a glimpse of a 
better world—even in Paris. 


v. 


Balzac hes pointed it ont as “one of the great wounds of our 
modern society,” that nineteenth-century France is divided into two 
great sones—Paris and the provinces; the provinces jealous of Paris ; 
Paris taking no thought of the provinces, save to demand money of 
them.* The tale, called “ Tlusiogs Perdues,” may be regarded as the 
bridge which, in the “ Comédie Humaine,” cgnnects the two zones. Its 
*hero, Lucien de Rubempré, is a young man of Angouléme, whose real 
mame is Chardon. His father, who had once been a surgeon-major in 
the republican armies, had subsequently earned a® living as a chemist, 
and had married the last survivor of the illustrious family of Rubempré, 
a girl of great beauty, whom he had miraculously saved from the scaffold 
in 1798. The chemist’s premature death, upon the eve of a great dis- 
covery, had reduced hig widow and two children to poverty. She 
makes her living as an accousheuse. Her pretty daughter, Eve, gains 
fifteen sous a day by working for Madame Prieur, blanchisseuse de 
fin. All the money the to women can possibly save from their 


-sta, Muse dy eat :’ Œuvres, vol vi. p. 401. Ho adda, truly enough : 
“ Antrefols dat Ta yremitre villo de proviong la sour Prima Tx la ville; maintenant 
Pazia state 1a oont, 1a provinao ot tsi 
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narrow earnings is devoted to Lucien, who inherits his father’s talent 
and his mother’s beauty, and is one of the most promising students in the 
College of Angoulême. He has formed there a close friendship with 
David Séchard,-a noble type of “ persistive constancy,” of solid virtue, 
of inexhaustible tenderness, brought into strong relief by the sordid 
avarice of his father, the drunken.old printer, who deceives and 
swindles his son, and nearly ruins his prospects in life. Both David 
and Lucien are in ‘a true sense poets, but after a different kind. David’s 
timid, melancholy, meditative nature finds its poetry in Eve, whose 
“sweet blue eyes” tell a true tale of candour, purity, and patience. 
His love is, as Balzac expresses it, à Pallemand: deep, long unspoken 
because of its very. profundity, and importing a life’s devotion. “ D'et 
nunc et semper et in secula seculorum ‘de la liturgie,” the novelist 
finely observes, “est la devise de ces sublimes poétes inconnus dont les 
œuvres consistent en de magnifiques épopées enfanteés entre deux cœurs.” 
Lucien’s nature, cast in another mould, aspires ardently tasfame. His 
poems find vocal expression, and attract the notice of Madame de 
Bargeton, a somewhat mature Delilah of literary tastes, who leads 
society in the noble quarter of Angoulême. Luciew’s vanity is 
naturally flattered by the attentions of this great lady, who is quite 
willing to act as his Muse. She predicts a brilliant future for him; and 
by way of starting him in it, gives a grand evening party, where he is to 
read his verses. He repairs to it full of hope. All the notabilities of 
Angouléme are there : the Bishop and his Vicar-General; Madame de 
Chandon, a rival queen of the provincial eau monde, and her husband, 
a “ci-devant jeune homme,” encore mince à quarante-cing ans et dont la 
figure ressemblait à un crible;” M. de Saintot, Presiddht of the Society 
of Agriculture, a well of science—only empty—and his wife, a large, 
solemn, and extremtly pious woman, but an unpleasant partner at 
cards, whose name of Élise is inappropriately diminished by her friends 
into Lili; M. de Barton, the amateur singer, and M. de Brébian, the 
amateur painter in sepia, with their wives, two ladies consumed by the 
desire to appear Parisiennes, whose toilettes offer an exposition of colour 
outrageously bizarre ; M. le Comte de Senonches, a mighty hunter, and 
Madame de Senonches, with M. du Hautoy in attendance; the Baron de 
Rastignac—Eugéne’s father—and Madame la Baronne, with their tyro 
charming daughters; and others over whom I must not linger. The Pre- 
fect and the Generalare the last to arrive and close this gallery of provincial 
celebrities, of whom Balzac giwes life-like portrgits. Angouléme society, 
does not share Madame de Bargeton’s enthusiasm for budding bards, 
and is more astonished than delighted at the introduction of the young, 
réturier into its august circle. The good Bishop, indeed, is an exception, 
and makes kind inquiries about the young man, which some of the more 
mischievous of the guests resolve to turn to their own purposes. M. de 
Rubempré, they tell the excellent Prelate, really displays a promising gift 
of poetry, and is much indebted to the help given him by his mother in his 
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literary labour. The Bishop notes the fact, with the benevolent inten- - 
tion of saying something agreeable to Lucien, and, should occagion offer, 
of making some pleasant reference to his mother. The plottera, of e 
course, take care that occasion shall offar. Lucien repeats some of his 
verses. Monseigneur compliments the young man upon them. “We 
cannot too highly honour,” he obseryes, “ those noble spirits into which 
God casts one of hisrays. Yea,” he continues, “poetry is a sacred thing ; 
but, alas! poetry is suffering. Think of the silent nights of which those 
lines you admire are the fruit! Reverence and love the poet, almost 
always unfortunate in this life, but no doubt to be placed by God among 
his prophets in another. This young man is a poet,” and he lays his 
hand upon Lucien’s head. “Do you not see the fatal sign imprinted’ on 
his fine forehead?” Lucien is fall of gratitude for this episcopal recog- 
nition, and goes on to speak, poet-like, of “ the sublime travail to which 
we owe creations more authentic than those of actual existence,” of the 
long gestatiea in'the brain of the ideas which are to assume form and 
live among men. “ Your accouchement must be laborious,” cunningly 
observes M. du Hantoy, carrying on the figure. “ Fortunately you have 
your excellent mother at hand to assist you,” adds the Bishop, seeing his 
opportunity. - 

Thus does Lucien lose his first illusion. He walks away from Madame 
de Bargeton’s heated salon with rage in his heart and the fires of his 
ambition burning. only the more fiercely for his discomfiture; and, as 
he wends -his way towards his miserable dwelling at the east end-of 
Angouléme, he sees David and Eve walking together on the bank of the 
Charente in the peaceful joy of their young love; enjoying, as only 
“happy youth can $njoy, the fresh yet warm air of the summer night, the 
perfume of the flowers, the splendour of the heavens; the poetry of 
Nature responding to the poetry of their own hearts, and interpreting it 
- for them. Balzac is a master of these trausitions, the artistic value of 
which*he knew well. By-and-by Lucien goes to Paris, the true home 
of genius, as every one agrees, and there sach of his illusions as had 
remained soon disappear. He learng that “il y a des impôts sur tout: 
on y vend tout: on y fabrique tout :—gnéme de succès.” In time he 
nveets Vautrin under a different aspect than that in which we saw 
the terrible figure of this “Cromwell of the galleys” in the “Maison 
Vauquer ;” and the strange eventful history of the twb extends through 
another tale of considerable length and full of pictures of quite appalling 
- Vice, terminating congruqnsly with the young man’s suicide. I gladly 
turn aside from the contemplation of Lucien de Rubempré’s career, to’ 
note the marvellous completeness with which, in the earlier portion of 
the “ Illusions Perdues,” the coaditions of life in Angouléme-in the first 
quarter of this century are bfbught before us. This wealth of descrip- 
tion, a special note of. Balzac’s work, is displayed in the greatest per- 
fection in his Provincial Scenes. What can be happier, for example, 
than his picture of the Maison Claés, in its sombre old-world dignity, 
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„or that of the Maison Rogron, in the colourless cold of its bourgeots 

` vulgarity? or his account of Toursin“Ursule Mirduet,” or of Old Brittany 

iù “Béatrix 2” It is not enough for him to show us merely the men and 
women who are his typical creations as they act and speak in the various 
circumstances and periods of their lives. Far more than this is necessary 
for us to know them as he would have us know them. He would that 
we should be perfectly acquainted with all the surroundings in which 
they exist ; the towns, the streets, the houses, the very furniture and 
garments in which they live and move and have their being ; the viands 
they eat, the wines they drink, the books they read. He knew well 
that the “hidden man of the heart” leavés his impress upon every detail 
of exterior existence. He knew, too, that the accidents of life (as we 
speak) not only express us, but also to a great degrée form us. Do they 
not go largely to make up life? They explain not only what a man is, 
but why he is what he is :— 

“ For such as we are made of, such we be.” o 

Hence the minuteness, the breadth, the completeness of the descriptive 
detail which Balzac deemed essential to his purpose, and in which he is 
absolutely unique. He caled himself “a doctor in, social sciences.” 
He was, as M. Taine well expresses it, “an archæologist, an upholsterer, 
a tailor, a marchande à la toiletie, a broker, a physiologist, and a 
notary all in one. The immensity of his erudition almost equalled the 
immensity of his subject.” It must be owned that occasionally his 
descriptions become absolutely oppressive in their thoroughness. One 
is ready to aink as the most exact and elaborate account of, it may be, 
raiment or furniture, fills page after page. There is justice in St. 
Beuve’s complaint, “ D décrit trop.” But it is true, too, as that critic 
adds, “ Lorsqu’il plaçait dans un roman ces masses d’objets qui chez 
d'autres eussent ressemblé à des inventaires, c’était avec couleur et vie; 
c'était avec amour. Les meubles qu’il décrit ont quelque chose d’animé ; 
les tapisseries frémissent.” . 

As the “Illusions Perdues” connect the two great zones into which 
Balsac finds French life divided, so in “Le Curé de Village” we pdss from 
the provincial town to the. country. The story opens at Limoges in 
the shop of a dealer in old iron, “un nommé Sauviat,” who in the 
troublous times of the Bevolution had amassed a fortune, the demolished 
chdteaux and convénts having thrown upon the market an abundand of 
the materials in which he trafficked. The two sentiments strongest in the 
old tinker and his wife are a sense of reljgion and love of their, 
daughter. They have haxarded their lives for the Catholic faith in the 
evil days of the Terror ; they give their lives every day to little Veronica., 
Itis a pretty picture which Balzac draws of “Ta Petite Vierge,” as the 
neighbours call her, reading night after night to her father and mother 
the ‘Lives of the Saints,” the “Lettres 6difiantes,” and other,books which 
the priest lends her, old Mère Sauviat knitting the while and calculating 
that she thus saves the price of the oil that burns in the lamp. Then 
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. comes the fatal day when “ Paul et Virginie ” first falls into the girl's, 
hands and awakens in her a whole world of ideas and emotigns which 
lend a new sweetness and a new language to the flowers, which show 
her new beauty in the heavens and unspeakable depths of mystery in the 
gorgeous sunsets, in the pure splendour of the dew-bathed mornings, 
as she gases on them from the banks of the Vienne. One of the little 
islands in the river becomes in her fantasy the fle de France of 
Bernardin de St. Pieryp’s tale—the scene of an idyll which her imagi- 
‘nation weaves for herself. Alas! it is to play a very different part in 
her tragic story. Round the figure of this young girl Balzac groups 
the life of Limoges. There if the banker, Graslin, whom she marries; 
there are the Bishop and his secretary, the Abbé Gabriel de Rastignac, 
Engéne’s - brother ; Monsigneur’s two Vicars-General, Dutheil and De 
Granoour’; and excellent M. Grostéte and his wife, persons of con-, 
sideration in the city. Then we have the miser Pinguet, upon whose | 
mysterious murder the story hinges, and the Avocat-Géneral, the Vi- 
comte de Granville, a conspicuous character in the “ Comédie Humaine,” | 
who devotes himself, with all the energy of a rising official, to the 
detection of the murderer. From Limoges the tale proceeds to the village 
of Montégnac, where we make acquaintance with the excellent parish 
priest, M. Bonnet. The Abbé Bonnet is an admirable study of what 
Balzac calls that “mens diviaior that, apostolic tenderness which lifts 
the priest to a higher level than other men, and makes of him a divine 
being.” Gabriel de Rastignac, whose curiosity is aroused by finding 
such a man in such a place, asks him, why he embraced the .ecclesias- 
tical state? “Je wai pas vu d’état dans la prétise,” he begins his 
reply. “Je necomprend pas qu’on deviehne prêtre que par les indé- 
finissablea puissances de la vocation ;” and then follows an account, 
unfortunately too long to be quoted here, of how it was that he became 
e a priest. And again, when the Bishop’s young secretary, upon whom- 
the shadow of a mitre already rests, puts the question, “ And do you 
really like being here?” he answers, “Ye: if God will, I shall die 
Curé of Montégnac. I could wish that my example were followed by 
distinguished men who suppose that they are doing better by becoming 
philanthropists. Modern philanthropy is the curse of society. The | 
Catholic religion alone can cure the maladies from which the body 
polftic is suffering. Instead of describing the disease and spreading its 
ravages by elegiac laments, each should put his hand to the work by 
entering as a simple labqnrer into the Master's vineyard. My task is 
“far from complete. It is not enough to moralize people whom I found 
An a frightful state of impious sentiments. I wish to die in the midst 
of a generation entirely convinged.” ` ` 
“A frightful state of intpious sentiments.” In “Les Paysans” | 
Balzac applied himself to the full portraiture of that state. His object, 
uw we read in the dedication, was to tell the startling truth (Peffray- 
ante vérite) about this class, the anti-social element created by 
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. the Revolution which—‘a Robespierre with ono head and twenty 
millions ,of arms”—will, as he judges, one day absorb the bourgeoisie 

e as the bourgeoisie has absorbed the noblesse. In it he aska the 
legislator, not of to-day but of to-morrow, to accompany him to the 
fields, and to study the permanent conspiracy of those whom we still 
call weak against those who think themselves strong; of the cultiva- 
tor against the capitalist. “Instead of fawning upon kings, as in 
former ages,” he observes, “ writers now fawn upen the masses. Crime 
has been made poetical; tears are drivelled over assassins; the prolé- 
tariat is well nigh deified.” “In the midst of this vertige démocra- 
tique,” he asks, “is it not urgent to paifit the peasant as he is? 
not the simple child of Nature presented in the idylls of those who 
have never contemplated him except through a Parisian opera-glass ; 
not the virtuous and uncorrupted son of toil, fawned upon by dema- 
gogues who traffic in his passions and his blood ;” but “ cet infatigable 
sapeur, ce rongeur qui morcelle et devise le sol, partagevet coupe un 
arpent de terre en cent morceaux, convié toujours & ce festin par une 
petite bourgeoisie qui fait de lui, tout à fois, son auxiliaire et sa proie,” 
It was one of the author’s last works. He was engaged upon it, he 
tells us, for eight years, during which he took it up and put it aside 
a hundred times. He judged it the most considerable of the volumes 
which he had resolved to write. 

The plan of this story is simple enough. As is usually the case in 
Balzac's novels, there is hardly any plot in it. One of Napoleon’s 
generals, the Comte de Montcornet, shortly after the Restoration, buys 
a magnificent estate in Burgundy, and goes to reside upon it, with 
his young wife. The story opens with an admirable account of this 
beautiful property, Les Aigues it is called, in the form of a 
letter to a friend in Paris from Emile Blondet, a journalist who 
frequently appears in the “Comédie Humaine.” He has gone to pay 
a visit to the Count and Countess just after they have entered” upon 
the possession of their domain, and finds himself in a delightful spot 
where Nature and art are united „without the one spoiling the other ; 
where art seems natura] and Nature is artistic. -He expatiates upon 
the charms of the chdteau, which he feels must have been built By 
a woman or for a woman: “un homme n’a pas d’idées si coquottes.” 
And then there if the park, with its dark overhanging woods fall of 
beautiful walks by the running brooks. Nature with its stillness, its 
tranquil joys, its facile life, casts a spell upon him. “Oh voilà la 
vraie littérature,” he exclaims; “il n’y a jamais de faute de style dans 
une priairie; le bonheur serait de tout oublier ici, même les Dèbats.”. 
Such is the place which the Comte de Montcornet has purchased, and 
where he goes to live with the full infention of discharging all a 
landlord’s duties. The peasants, insatiable in their greed for land, are 
bent upon making his residence there impossible, in order thd the 
estate may be broken up into small lots; and they attain their object 
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by the most horrible brutality and the most monstrous chicane. In. 
the background there is the vile figure of the usurer Rigou, an, apostate 
Benedictine, married “in the year I. of the Republic” to a maid- e 
servant of the Curé; he has for some years held the office of Mayor, 
and naturally poses as the champion of “ the principles of ’89," and the 
enemy of the Church. This dcufyeois Heliogabalus exercises over his 
neighbourhoed a more than fendal tyranny. The peasants who are in 
his -debt for money adranced to them to buy land beyond their means 
` are as serfs who unsuspectingly render to him veritable corvées. They 
are only too glad to cut and carry his wood, his hay, his grain, if thereby 
they may obtain from him time for payment of interest; nay, they 
patiently submit to his exercise of a droit de seigneur in consideration of 
retardements de poursuites. His household is made up of his wife, the 
bonne Annette, and Jean the gardener, and the business of these three 
persons is to minister to his desires; the least movement of his bushy 
eyebrows pltfiges them into mortal disquietude. Annette, “vrai chef 
d’uvre de beauté fine, ingénieuse, piquante,” is a handmaid in the 
patriarchal sense; the tenth of a succeasion of M. Rigou’s Hagars. . The 
meat and poultry, wines and liqueurs, vegetables and fruit, which supply 
his table are of exquisite quality. He has carried to perfection the 
science of egotism, of sensual gratification in all its forms. ‘He is á 
Lucullus without display; a voluptuous skinflint, The peasantry are 
his tools. Unseen, he pulls the strings and they carry out his designs. 
The Comte de Montcornet’s steward is murdered; and the Count him- 
self has the narrowest escape from the same fate. He gives up the 
unequal contest. Les Aigues are sold, and the greater part of the 
estate. falls into Rigou’s hands. ‘The chdfeau is pulled down; the land 
parcelled out for la petite culture. Fourteen years afterwards Blondet 
travels by the place on his way to the préfectwre to which he has 
been nominated, and findsit altered beyond recognition. The mysterious. 
. woods, the avenues of the park, have been cleared away; the country 
is like a tailor’s paper patterns. The peasant has entered as conqueror 
into possession, the property is diwded into more than a thousand 
lots; the population has tripled and- ds lodged in lath and plaster 
dwellings which arise on all sides. _“ And this is progress!” exclaims 
Emye Blondet. ` In strong contrast to Rigou we have M. Benassis, the 
country doctor, who is the principal figure in anothdt sceme of country 
life, called after him “Le Médecin de Campagne.” Another and a 
better “ Man of Ross,” he is quoted by M®Alain in “ L’Envers de |’ His- 
toire Contemporiane,” as one of the true great men of the age. ` -“‘ He 
has left his name written on a canton. He has conducted a whole: 
country from savagery to prosperity, from irreligion to Catholicism, 
from barbarism to civilization.” The Frères de la Consolation set him 
before thenf as a standard and an encouragement, a monument and a 
lessorf. 
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. So mach must suffice by way of glance into the “ Comédie Humaine.” 
° Inadequate as must needs be any such view of a work which is in 
itself an epitome, enough perhaps has been said to convey some faint 
conception, at all events of the outlines of the picture which it presents. 
It is a sombre and terrible picture ; what there is in it of goodness and 
truth, of religion and virtue, but serving to render mort visible the 
surrounding darkness. Nor is it possible to mistake its general signifi- 
cation. It exhibits to us a society which has got rid of the ideas of man’s 
free-will and moral responsibility, and has decided, in reversal of St. 
Augustine’s dictum, that life is voluptatis tempus non sanitatis : a society 
which, putting aside religion as a fable too idle for investigation and 
purity as a disegse,— a new malady brought into the world by Christ,” 
—works out the logic of the passions to its monstrous conclusion; & 
society bélieving, indeed, in the gratification of the senses while it lasts, 
and regretting it when it is gone, but with no other beliefs or regrets, 
‘and dominated (in Shelley’s phrase) by “ that principle of self of which 
money is the visible emanation.” The question with which I am specially 
concerned here is whether this is a true picture. Does the “ Comédie 
Humaine” possess the character which Balzac claimed for it? May the 
student of man and society turn to it for the living image of manners in 
France during the first half of the nineteenth century? Is it an authentic 
document of the most important department of the history of our 
times? or is it a mere “ tale of sound and fury signifying nothing?” 

In weighing the testimony of a witness, two points mainly have to 
be considered: Is he competent and is he honest? Balsac’s compe- 
tency would hardly seem to be open to doubt. It is somewhere remarked 
by Lessing that the only historian really worthy of the name is he who 
grapples with the history of his own times; and he refers to the word 
iorwp in support of this view. Balzac lived in the midst of the gpciety 
which he essayed to paint. He applied himself diligently to the study 
of it under all its aspects” He set down nothing on hearsay. He 
spoke that he knew and testified that he had seen. Nor can there be 
any question as to his power df appreciating the phenomena which he 
discerned. His marvellous faculty of observation is indeed conceded on 
all hands. It may be said of him, in the fullest meaning of the words, sfat 


“ He brought an eye for all he saw.” 


He brought, too, imaginationsto idealize andewill to realise what he 
saw. ‘Then, as to his honesty: Is there reason for impugning it? Are 
there grounds for believing him to have distorted the facts which hee 
professes to record? Certainly there ise upon the face of his work no 
-trace of passion or prejudice. His tone “is everywhere calm and un- 
perturbed. He leaves upon the imaginatiof the impressien, not of a 
partisan but of a savant. He regards with equal eye a Rigou dhd a 
Benassis. He exhibits the same care and conacientiousness whether he 
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is delineating with supreme delicacy of touch an embodiment of wifely ` 
devotion in Madame Claës, or painting with his great bold strokes in 
Valérie Marneffe the most repulsive type of feminine corruption which . 
human literature contains. Even in his worst characters he sees any- 
‘thing that there is of good, and faithfully sets it down. The terrible 
Vautrin is a devoted friend. The hardly less terrible Gobseck has his 
own standard of probity, and acta up to it. Esther and Coralie are 
the very victims of passionate love; love steeped in animalism, it is 
true, but love still. Balzac was fond of suggesting a parallel between 
himself and Napoleon; and in- truth, with much else, there is . 
this in’ common between them, that the novelist in the realms of 
imagination, like thé great Emperor in the sphere of politics and war, 
looked upon mankind without either love or hate, pity or contempt, as 
mere pieces in the great game of life. In its sublimest heights or in 
its lowest depths, angelical in purity or bestial in concupiscenće, 
human natur® is to Balzac merely a subject, and, in another sense from 
that of Terence, he thinks nothing that appertains to it foreign from 
him. But hg denies, with earnest indignation, as a calumny, the 
assertion that his characters are mere inventions. They are real men 
and women, he maintains, drawn from the life; such as one elbows 
every day in our decrepit civilization.* Not indeed that his work was 
& mere vulgar transcript from the world around him. He claimed for - 
it a merit beyond that of the professed historian as being more fruth- 
fal. “J’ai mieux fait que Vhistorien: je suis plus libre.’+ Balzac is 
a realist, if you will; but a realist in quite another sense from that in 
which the epithet applies to certain writers of the present day, who seek 
in his great name a sanction for their coarse studies from the shambles 
and latrines of human nature. There is as much difference between his 
work and—let us say—M. Zola’s, as there is between a portrait by 
Holbein or Titian and a cheap effort of the photographic art. The one ` 
is a mere lifeless imitation; in the other, beneath the external linea- 
ments, the hand of the artist has “ divmelp found” the man. Balzac 
is- immeasurably removed from the, naturalism of which I speak—a 
naturalism which is the very contrary ofthe nafural, because even when 
nfaterially true it is artistically false. “ Art,” as Balzac himself says, 
“is Jdealised creation.” The ideal is the highest truth. Gozlan re- 
lates a conversation between him and the famous detective Vidocq, which 
it may be worth while to quote, because x brings out forcibly what I 
am here insisting upon. @ 

Vidocq had observed, “ You are in error, M. de Balzac, in relating 
stories of another world, when the real (la réalité) is there, before your 
eyes, close to your ears, under eyour hand.” ~- 

“Ah, you believe in the real,” Balsac replies. “You are charming. 

I poe not have thought you so naif. The real! Tell me something 


r S% Madame Surville’s Notice Biogroghique prefixed to to his correspondence. Œuvres, 
voL xxiv. p. Ixy. Avant-Piopos. ` Œuvres, voL i. P- 10. 
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* about it, for you have just returned from an expedition into that fine 


countrys But come now, it is we artists who create the real.” 

“ No, M. de Balzac.” 

“Yes, M. Vidocq. Now look at this fine Montreuil peach. That 
is the real. What you would call real grows wild in the woods, upon 
a wild stock. Well, it is absolutely “worthless that wild peach of yours, 
small, sour, bitter, uneatable. Now look at the real speach, which 
I hold in my hand, as a hundred years of ctfitivation have made it, 
with cuttings to right and left, transplantings into dry or light soil 
and due graftings; this peach, as one eats it, perfuming the mouth 
and the heart, this exquisite peach is our creation, and it is the only 
real peach. Just so it is with me. I obtain the real in my novels, 
as Montreuil gbtains it in peaches. Je suis jardinier en livres.”’* 

The metaphor may be carried further. Balzac is not a gardener | 
devoted to the production of any one species of fruit or flower. It is 
not only men, but man, that he seeks to present ; not solated types, 
but a society. His garden is a microcosm. He aspired to the name 


‘of historian, and he knew well that history is a science, It is a pro- 


found observation of Aristotle that “he who really wishes to be master 
of his especial craft, and to grasp it in its entirety, must work his own 
way up to the highest general conceptions, and, in so far as they admit 
of determinate knowledge, make himself master of them, since it is with 
general conceptions that science is concerned.” Balzac, probably, had 
never heard of this canon of the Stagirite, but he had fully appropriated 
and laid to heart the truth which it contains: “Il a saisi la vérité,” 
M. Taine remarks, “ parcequ’il a saisi les ensembles; sa puissance sys- 
tématique a donné à ses peintures unité avec la force; avec l’intéret 
la fidélité.” There can be no question that the object to which his vast 
and varied powers were unswervingly applied, the object to, which his 
life was given, was to make his “ Comédie Humaine” what, according to 
Cicero, comedy ought to be: “ Imitationem vite: speculum consuetu- 
dinis; imaginem veritatis.” 

_ And if from Balzac we turn eto his contemporaries, there is a great 
consensus of the weightiest testimony that the “ Comédie Humaine” does 
in truth possess this character. Out of a great cloud of witnesses, I 
select three who emphatically corroborate its account of the moreland 
spiritual characteristics of the age. It is a saying attributed—I know 
not with what truth—to Horace Walpole, that life is a comedy to those 
who think, a tragedy to thd’e who feel. Balzac belonged to the first 
of these classes. Alfred de Musset, Heinrich Heine, and Félix de 
Lamennais to the second. In their different ways these three men felt 
their age down to the bottom of theif souls. It is the very Voice of 
Humanity which breathes through Al de Musset :— 

“Creat cetto voix du our qui seule au our arrive.” è 
And there are few sadder tales than that which the Voicé tells in the oper- 
* Balzac Ohex Lui, p. 215. 
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ing pages of “La Confession d’un Enfant du Siècle :” a taleof youth passed 
among the “ fragments of a broken world,” of a spring-time of dife With 
all the desolateness of autumn, human illusions lying around like fallen 
leaves, the sunbeams no foretaste and pledge of summer’s passionate 


warmth, but mere chilly harbingers of winter, as they struggle through - 


the silent woods’: 

° “Bare, ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang.” 
“Tt was,” we read, “as if the lie were given to all things in heaven and 
earth ; call it disenchantment, or call it, if you will, the annihilation of 
hope. It was as if humanity, in death-like trance, were adjudged dead 
by those who felt its pulse. As the warrior, of whom it had been asked 


‘In what do you believe?’ promptly answered, ‘In myself? So the. 


_ youth of France, when that question fell upon their ear,gwere prompt to 
answer ‘In nothing.” There were as ever, indeed, the two voices: the 
sob of the soyl; the laugh of the body.” But let the poet’s own words 
interpret them : _ : 

Voici donc ce que disait ame: 


“ Hélas! Hélas! la religion s'en va; les nuages du ciel tombent en pluie; 


nous n'ayons plus ni espoir, ni’attente, pas deux petits morceaux de bois noir en 
croix devant lesquels tendre les mains. ~ L'astre de l'avenir se lève à peine; il ne 


ut sortir de l'horizon; il reste enveloppé de n et, comme le soleil en . ` 


iver, son disque y apparaft d'un rouge de sang, qu'il a gardé de 98. Imya 
plus d'amour, il n’y a plus de gloire. Quelle épaisse nuit sur la terre! Et nous 
serons morts quand il fera jour.” 


Voici donc ce que disait le corps: 

“L'homme et ici-bas pour se servir de ses sens; ila plus ou moins de 
morceaux d'un métal jaune ou blano, avec quoi il a droit à plus ou moins d'estime. 
Manger, boire et durmir, c'est vivre. Quant Bux liens qui existent enire les 
hommes, l'dmitié consiste à prêter de largent; mais il est rare d’avoir un ami 
qu'on puisse aimer assez pour cela, La parente aux heritages; l'amour est un 
exercice.du corps; la seule jouissance intellectuelle est la vanité.”—P. 16. 

` «The principle of death,” he tells us, “descended coldly and with- 
out violent shock from the region of_ the intellect to the very depths of 
our -being. We had not even enthusiasm for evil. We had but 
the abnegation of good and insensibility an the.place of despair.” 

e = 

“ En gorte que les riches se disaient : ‘Tl n’y a de vrai que la richesse, tout le 
reslo est un rôve; jouissons et mourons,’ Ceux. d'une e médiocre ae 


disaient: ‘Il n'y a de vrai qua l’oubli, tout le reste est un rêre; oublions et | 


mourons;’ Et les-pauvres disaient: ‘Il n'y a do vrai que le malheur, tout le reste 
_ gst un rêve; blasphémons etymourons.’” e : 


I pass from Alfred de Musset to another poet, of a very different 


- order, indeed, yet as truly-as he a child of the century, the most - 


keenly attempered genius, the most bitter mocker of his age, but whose 


sardonic smile often servés as & veil for 

* “Thoughts thas do lie too deep for tears.” 
_* Heinrich Heine writing from Paris in 1882 to his friend Lewald, 
„notes as the basis of everything in France “a profound scepticism, not 
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e only regarding all public men from Louis Philippe to Auguste chief of 
the clagyeurs, from Talleyrand to Vidocq, from Guizot to Paul de 
e Kock, but as to all that exists.” And he. goes on to say, “ But in 
truth people can’t be said to doubt, for doubt presupposes a belief.* 
There are no Atheists here. They have not preserved enough 
respect for le bbn Dieu to be at the “pains of denying Him. The old 
Teligion is dead now to the roots; more, it has fallen into dissolution. 
The majorité des Francais will not endure further talk of this lifeless 
corpse, and apply a handkerchief to the nose when there is question. of 
the Church. The old morality is no leas dead; or rather, it has be- 
come a mere spectre, which, however, in no case appears at night.” t 
And he elsewhere writes, “ Marriage, or rather adultery, is the point de 
“départ of those comic rockets which shoot up so gloriously but leave 
behind them melancholy shades, if not a repulsive odour.” “ Morality, 
which is nothing but religion grafted into the character and habits of a 
people, has thus lost all its vital roots, and now, sickly nd withered, 
holds by the dry poles of reason, which have been planted, instead of 
religion, to support it. But this poor and pitiful morality, without 
religious roots, and resting only on reason, obtains no decent measure 
of respect here. Society pays homage only to les convenances, which are 
merely the appearance of morality ; the care to avoid all that can produce 
a public scandal.” { And in another of his letters to Lewald, he observes : 
“In the French family, as in other relations of life, all ties are broken, 
all authority is destroyed. It is easy to understand that respect for 
parents is rnined in children when one thinks of the corrosive force of 
the criticism which has issued from the materialistic philosophy. This 
want of pietas comes out more strikingly still in the relations between 
men and women, in those unions, legitimate or illegitimate, which as- 
sume here a ‘character that renders them singularly suitable for 
comedy.” ‘ When a German heart beats in one’s breast, one can take 
but little pleasure in the best French plays... .. . The laugh is strangled 
in my throat, and if I did not fear to look like a fool before the most 
civilized people in the world, I shanld not be able to restrain my tears.”§ 
The political situation, he findy bears a striking analogy to the moral. 
“France is the country of materialism,” he writes; ‘materialism 
which shows itself in all the facts of public and private life.”’|| “Fhe 
liberty of the Press is employed to bring down by persiflage or detrac- 
tion all greatness, and to dry up all enthusiasm for persons... .. This 
paring away of all greatness, Mis thorough anrfhilation of the heroic, iss 
above all, the work of the bourgeoisie, which has arrived at power in 
France through the fall of the aristocracy of birth, and which has’ 
made its narrow, cold, shop-keeping idéhy triumphant in all walks of 


* Ido not know whether Heme bad Pasoal’s phrase inchis mind : ‘‘Douter de Dien, c'est 
y oore,” , 
es “ De la France,” p, 210. I quote from the French edition, which I happen {6 hare 
ore me. 
t Ibid. p. 200. § Ibid. p. 256. | Mid. p. 271. 
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life.” “T have certainly,” he adds, “ no mind to regret the old régime ° 
of aristocratic privilege, for that was but putrefaction painted,*a rouged 
and perfumed corpse, and the only thing left to do with it was to let it ° 
peaceably down into its tomb, or to throw it there by majn force in 
case it should wish to prolong its lying existence, and to rise in rebellion 
against its own burial. But the new régime which has taken its place 
is more disgusting still, and far more insupportable should we find 
that grossness without polish, that life void of perfume, that industricuse 
` chevalerie @argent’* 

The last authority to whom I shall turn was far removed by character 
and temperament from Heine or Alfred de Musset. Among the con- 
fused mass of strange figures that cross the stage of public affairs in- 
France during the first half of ‘this century, there is one who, while 
in some respects essentially a man of the day, in others seems to have 
been born gut of due time. Félix de Lamennais suffered intensely 
from “the malady of the age.” But his voice is as the voice of a 
Hebrew seer, to whom the Word of the Lord has come. He is 
the Savonarola of the nineteenth century: greater than the Apostle 
of Florence in his intellectual gifts, less in his spiritual, and in- 
calculably more unhappy; for to him the issue was not the stake, 
but apostacy. A worse than fiery trial was to try him, and it found 
him wanting. A son of the morning, the precursor, as many true - 
hearts trusted, of “an ampler day,” he fell from his high estate, cut off 
by the pride of his heart from the goodly fellowship of the prophets, 
of whose high and puissant lineage he came; from the noble army of 
martyrs, among whom he might have merited his crown: the light that 
was in him became darkness, and how great was that darkness! But 
his work remains. Not one of his truo words has fallen to the ground. 
And this is his testimony to the character of his age, in the Introduction 
to hig great philosophic treatise. He cites the prescient utterance of 
Bossuet, “ Je prévois que les libertins et les esprits forts, pourront être 
décrédits, non par aucune horreur de leurs‘sentiments, mais parcequ’on | 
tiendra tout dans Vindifférence,’ efcepté les plaisirs et lea ` affaires,” 
gud then he ‘appeals, “ You have heafd hine; now look around and 

* answer. What do you perceive on all hands, but a profound indifference 
tó duties and beliefs, an unbridled love of pleasurp and of gold, by 
means of which there is nothing that may not be had. ‘Everything is 
bought, because everything is sold. Religion, opinions, dignities, power, 
‘consideration, even respèct. Vast shipwreck of- all truth and of all 
virtues! The absolute extinction of the moral sense prevents men from 

“taking interest even in Spoor) error, they leave it alone for what it 

is worth, just as they do trath:* They take no thought of it, nor regard 

it as a matter concerning them.” And once more: “ This indifference 

is ngt doubt, for doubt presupposes a suspension of the judgment be- 

tween opposing ene presupposes a preliminary examination. 
* “De la France,” p. 276. A 
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Tt is a aystematic ignorance: a voluntary sleep of the soul: a complete 
numbnegs of the moral faculties.” * ' 


VIT. 


Thus much in corroboration of Balzac’s testimony as to the moral 
and spiritual characteristics of his age. It might be almost indefinitely 
extended ; but enough has been said, I think, to justify the conclusion 
that he is the witness of truth—that in his “ Gomédie Humaine,” we 
have, as Goorge Sand sorrowfully confesses, “la dure et triste realité 


' des hommes et des choses contemporaines.” But Balzac’s conception 


of his work included more than the delineation of the social and moral 
phenomena of his age: more, too, than the exhibition of the ideas and 
passions expressed in those phenomena. Théophile Gautier has called 
him the Dante of the “ Comédie Humaine ;” and so he is, in the fullest 
sense of the phrase. The great Florentine poet is for us not only the 
exponent of the theology, philosophy, morality, politics, ef the men of 
his generation, initiating us into the heart of their mystery, and un- 
ravelling for us the riddle of their lives ; he is also their judge, giving 
sentence upon persons and events according to his reading of the 
inscrutable and unchanging law which ever rules in human ‘affairs, and 
carries with it its own penal sanctions. So Balzac aspired to do more 
than paint the types and conditions of nineteenth-century civilisation, 
and to seize.the meaning hidden in the immense assemblage of figures, 
of passions, of events. “Enfin,” he writes, “ après avoir cherché, je 
ne dis pas trouvé, cette raison, ce moteur social, ne fallait-il pas 
méditer sur les principes naturels et voir en quoi les sociétés s’écartent 
ou se rapprochent de la règle éternelle du vrai, da bean.”+ A task of 
might truly, but the fitting complement of his design. Let us briefly 
see after what manner he has executed it. 

And here let me note, in parting, a strange misapprehension into 
which many of his critics have fallen; among them, one of the most 
considerable, M. Taine. -Balzac, as this distinguished writer says, 
finds passions and interests the motive principles of his world. He 
finds society a conflict gf selfweeking, where force, guided by craft, is 
triumphant; where passion pierces silently and violently the dyĦes 
opposed to it; where the received morality consists in the appgsent 
respect for conyefitionalities and the law.{ This is undoubtedly true, 
but it is not the whole truth. Balzac does not recognise this as the 
normal condition of human society; on the eontrary, he regards it as 
an abnormal condition. He holds the world to be “ out of joint: ” 
sick of a malady which he defines as egoism; and his “ Comédie 
Humaine” may be truly described a» a vast disquisition upon the 
pathology of this malady, an exhibition” of it, as he observes, “in its 
thousand forms.” He finds it at the very root of the public order of 


a “í Kegei sur PIndifférence en Matière de Religion.” Introduction. 
+ Avant-Propos. Œuvres, vol. i. p. 16. 
t ‘Nouveaux Essais,” p. 155. 
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‘his country, and the enduring cause of its disasters. France, as hee 
Judges, is eaten up by individualism. It is a favourite docjrine with 
him that every animal: has its dominant instinct, and that thee ' 
dominant instinct of man is the spirit of the family.* Every country, 
he holds, which does not take in -its base the patria potestas is 


- without assured existence. And n France, as he judges, the family is 


extinct ; the Revolution dealt it a fatal blow. “En coupant la téte 
à Louis XVI. la Révokation a coupé la tête à tous les pères de famille. 
Il wy a plus de famille aujourd’hui; il n’y a plus que des individus. 
En proclamant |’égalite des droits à la succession paternelle ils ont tué 
Pesprit de: famille : ils ont crée le fisc.” And he adds that the question 
lies betwen two systems: “On constituer PEtat par‘la famille ou le 


` constituer par l'intérêt personnel; la démocratie ou aristocratie; la 


discussion ou l'obéissance; le Catholicisme ou Pindifférence réligieuse : 
voilà la question én peu de mota.” It is into the mouth of the Duc 
de Chaulieu? a Minister of State whom he gives to Louis XVII, 
that Balzac puts these words; but there can be no doubt that they 
` represent the“novelist’s own opinions. They are, of course, in direct 
opposition to those much-vaunted “principles of ’89,” which, as 
expressed in the “Declaration of the Rights of Man,” rest upon the ' 
proposition that “men are born and remain free and equal in rights.” - 
As a matter of fact, Balzac finds that men are not born in the free- 
dom and equality of rights of a wholly visionary state of nature; but 
in the dependence and inequality which are main notes of civil 
society in all its forms, from the most simple to the moat complex. 
And, as a matter of theory, he holds that not dull and impossible 
uniformity, but well ordered gradation is the true conception of the 
political edifice. For him, in the words which Shakspeare puts into 
the mouth of the wisest of the Greeks, it is “degree,” which is the 


: ladder of all high designs. 


“Take but degree away, untune that strin 

Arid hark ! what discord follows : eash thing meets 

In mere oppugnancy : the bounded waters : 
Should lift their bosoms highwr than the shores 

And make a sop of all this solid globe. - 
Foroe ahould-be right, or rather right an& wrong, 


e Between whose an oaa Jar jusiioa reales; - 
x Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
° This chaos when degree is suffocate e 
l Follows the choking.” He 
But Balzac was no prophet of the past: he was not of those who 
“mistook remembrances® for hopes;” who supposed that the tide of 
human affairs could be rolled back; that the régime of the eighteenth 
“century could be revived in the nineteenth. Whether, indeed, ‘he had 
any but the most superficial, Acquaintance with the course of French 
history during the two hundred years which preceded the great Revo- 
lution, I thifk very doubtful. -I find in his pages no adequate apprecia- 
tion of the Cresarism which, from the destruction of the Catholic League 


* “Mémoires de Deux Jeunes Mariées,” (Œuvres, vol. i. p. 175. + Ibid. 
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at Ivry, pursued its monstrous course, crushing out one after another | 
the olde liberties of France, reducing her nobles from the monarch’s 
peers to his titled lacqueys, and the spirituality from an independent 
order—dear to the people for a thousand years as the champion of 
their rights—to an odious instrament of civil tyranny ; in a word, over- 
weighting with absolutism the social fabric, while the new philosophy 
was undermining its very foundations. Like Napoleon, Balzac would 
seem to have had little trae knowledge of the paft, but a supreme eye for 
the present. Ho discerned clearly enough that one of the most hopeless 
eloments in the political situation of his country was the absolute in- 
capacity of the old noblesse, who, from 1815 to 1830, fally vindicated 
the great Emperor’s judgment of them, that they were capable of com- 
mitting ‘any défise. On the other hand, he had the smallest respect 
for the parody of English party goyernment—itself the accident of an 
accident—which it was attempted to establish in France. He had an 
entire disbelief in the efficacy of constitutional nostrums "in a country 
destitute of the most rudimentary conceptions of civil and religious 
liberty; a country where, as Lamennais learnt by bitter experience, 
“ personne presque ne comprend, personne ne veut reéllement la 
liberté; tous aspirent A la tyrannie et le disent hautement et en sont 
fiors.” He had read the lesson, written in characters of blood and fire 


- till freshly legible in his youth, that the most advanced democracy 


issues in the most odious despotism: and I suppose he would have 
yielded full assent to Maino do Biran’s dictum that “(the sovereignty 
of the mob corresponds, in politics, to the supremacy of the 
feelings and the passions in the domain of philosophy and 
morals.” * But he knew well, that the “Revolution is implanted 
in the soil,t written in the laws, living in the popular mind of France.” 
Still its virus, as he judged, would, with more or fewer paroxysms, 
wear itself out. Sooner or later, he held, the public order myst be 
reconstituted. “ L’avenir, c’est Phomme social.” “The great man who 
will save us from the shipwreck to which we are hastening’—it is M. 
Benassia, the Médecin de campagn®, who is the speaker— will no doubt 
avail himself of individaalism to remake the nation; but, pending thgt 
regeneration, we are in the age of material interests and le positif. Woe 
to the country so gonatituted I” These were Balzac’s political viewspind | 
the course of events during the thirty years which have elapsed ‘since 


7 Miine do'Birai: age Lhe D: 58- e . 
+ Vous avez mis lo doigt sur la grande plaie de la France, dit le juge de pair. “Ia 
cause du mal gtt dans le titre des mucoessions du Code Civil, qui ordonne le partage égal des 
biens. La est lo plon dont le jeu perpétuel émuette le territoire, individualise les fortunesp 
en leur ôtant une stabilité nécessaire et qui déoomposant sans recomposer jamais, finira par 
tuor la France. La Révolution Françgaws a emis*up virus destruotif auqual les journées 
de juillet viennent de communiquer une activité velle. Oe principe morbifique est 
1’ocosssion du paysan à eae ee Curt de Village: Œuvres, xiv. p. 177. in 
another page he writes: “L’Angleterrg doit son existence à la foi quam féolale qui attribue 
les terres et l'habitation de la aux ainés. Avec le morcellement de la pfpritts 
l'Angleterre n’existerait déjà plus. La haute propriété, les lords y gouvernent le mé- 
canisme social, Au lieu de faire Ja guerre aux capacités, de les annuller de les méoonnattre, 
Varistooratie anglaise les cherche, les recompense, et les agsimile constamment.’ —Ibid. p. 162. 
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his death, has gone far to justify them.* Is there any more dreary e 

. page in the world’s annals than that whereon is written the þistory qf ` 
France during those three decades? Ido not speak merely of loss of e 
blood and treasure, of shameful humiliations and disastrous spoliations, 
but of far more deadly evils; of the complete dissolution of the bonds 
of thought, of that extinction of ‘public spirit, which is the moral death 
of a nations of the ostracism of the best from the government, while 
hungry demagogues, 8kilfully trading upon popular passions, rise. from 
comimunistic cabarets to the seats of princes. Nor can the fature be 

`- doubtful. The bourgeoisie has been weighedin the balances and found 

. wanting. ` Its kingdom is numbered and finished, and even now is 
being taken from it by the proldtariat. - 

Balzac, then, was a Monarchist.t He also professed himself a 
Catholic. “I write,” he tells us in his Introduction, “ in the light of 
two eternal truths,—Religion and Monarchy. The two needs of France, 
which contemporary events proclaim, and towards which every writer 
of sound sense ought to try to bring back our country.” Christianity 
he holds to be “a complete system of repression of the depraved ten- 
dencies of man, and the greatest element of social order;”{ and of 
Christianity he finds Catholiciam to be the only expression worth con- 

- sidering, for he agrees with Comte,§ that Protestantism in all its forms, - 
is merely rationalism in different stages of development, its logical issue 
being Deis, and, in its most extreme phase, systematic Atheiam. The 
doctrine of a life beyond the grave he-held to be not merely a supreme 

- consolation; but also an incomparable instrument of government, and 

‘religion the sole power which sanctions social laws,|| and therefore he 
accounts as the worst foes of his country the doctrinaires who, for the 

‘last century, have laboured. with the violence of energumens to banish 
‘God from the laws and machinery of Government, and who make it 
the first principle of their system to withdraw the people from the. 
influence’ of the Church.. “Toute association,’ he writes, “ne 

_ peut-elle vivre que par le sentiment ;réligieux, le seul qui dompte les 
- rébellions de Vesprit lee calculs de ambition et les avidités de tout 
genre” T “ Every moral reformation fot supported by a great religious 


+ 


_ “@The following words might pars for a prophecy: ‘“ Nous fabrjquons des propriétaires 
‘  mendiants chez le peuple, des demi-savants chex les peti bourgeoim q lo chaown ches soi, 
élevées en julet de 


chacun pour soi, qui avait fats aon effet dans los classes cette année, 1830, 
aura biehttt & les clames moyennes. Un étariat déahabitad de sentiments, 
e sans antro dieu que Penvie, gus autre fanatismo gue led ir do la faim, sans foi, ni 
t s’avancers et mettera le pied sur le cœur du pays. L’ ger, di sous la loi 


m nous trouvera sans roi ayeo la royauté, sans lois avec la] mans 
e priétaires aveo la propriété, sans gouvernment aveo T'election, sans foroo avec le libre arbi 
sans bonheur avec l'égalité.” —Le Curd de Village: Œuvres, xiv. p. 180. 


éodaux 
aux niais, ni de ommerie ; il s'agit de 1 il s'agit de la vie de la France.” —M é- 
| moires de Deh Jeunes Mariss: WEuvres vol. i. p. 175. , 

t *Avant-Propos,” (Œuvres, vol LRE es pe 

$ Seo a well-known passage in the fifth volume of the Cours de Philosophis Positive. 

I “Médecin de Campagne,” Œuvres, vol. xiv. p. 491. ; 
\ & “DL Envers del’ Histatre Contemporaine,” (Œuvres vol. xii. p. 079. 
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e sentiment, and pursued within the fold of the Churoh, rests upon a 
foundatian of sand. All the religious observances, so minute and s9 
* little understood, which Catholicism ordaina, are so many dykes neces- 
sary to hold back the tempests of evil within.” * Hence, “ teaching, or 
rather education by religious Orders is the great principle of national 
existence ; the sole means of diminishing the sum of evil, and increas- 
ing the sum of good in any society. Thought (le principe des maur 

<t des biens) can be prepared, subdued, directed only by religion.” + 

It would, however, be a great error to suppose that Balzac seea in religion 
merely an instrument of Government; in the Church only an aid to 
police. It is clear that the Catholic Church presented herself to him as 
the most considerable fact in the world’s history. Her incommunicable 
attributes of unity, sanctity, universality; the perfection of the hierar- 
chical organisation which centres round and culminates in the Apostolic 
throne ; the sublimity of her ritual, “ affecting the imagination through 
the senses, and the emotions through the imagination ;” the marvellous 
adaptation of her doctrines to the needs of human nature; } her safe- 
guards for innocence, her remedies for sin, the celestial ‘light and fra- 
grance which she diffuses around her as she moves through the centuries 
with majestic steps that tell of her divine origin, fascinate and over- 
come him. She is, for him, “la grande république des Ames; la seule 
Eglise qui a mis Phomamté dans sa voie;”§ and it is manifest, from 
many passages, both in his novels and in his correspondence, that he had 
profoundly studied her system and her doctrines. Thus, he writes, in 
one place, “Il n’y a que ceux que voient Dieu gui l'aiment, Mais 
@ailleurs en quoi se fondent le croyances religieuses ? Sur le sentiment 
de linfini qui est en nous, qni nous prouve une autre nature, qui nous 
méne par une dédaction sévère à la religion, a l’espoir.”|| It would be 
difficult to state the case better. The whole doctrine of Pascal is there 
in germ. ; 

Still it seems neither temerarious nor uncharitable to assert that 
Balsac’s apprehension of Catholicism was not real but notional. It 
attracts, it subdues him as a consfmmate work of art, as a profound 
system of policy; as a vast engtnc of moral power. But this is very dif- 
ferent from the spiritual discernment, the peraonal realisation of religious 
faith. The “ Copédie Humaine ” itself, not to go further, suppliesonly 
too conclusive evidence upon this matter. A plausible answer might, 
indeed, be made to the charge of immorality sometimes brought against 
it; a charge much like that ugred by Roussfau against Molire’s plays 


* “Museo du Département.” (Œuvres, vol. vi. p. 642. 

t ‘tAvant-Propos.” OEuvres, vol. v.i. 7. ? 

t “ Depuis le fétichisme informe des sauvages jasqu'aux gracieuses inventions da la Grice 
jusqu'aux profondes et ingénieuses doctrines, de sit et des Indes, tradultes par des 
cultos riants ou terribles, ya une oonriction dans l'homme, celle de sa chute, do son 
péché, d’ou vient partout Vidée du saorifloe et du rachat. .... Touteat raohetable ; le 
cathohoiame eat dans ostte a: de là sos adorables, sacraments, qui aident au trigmphe do 
la grace et sontiennent la pécheur.” — Le Owré de Village : urres, vol. xiv. p. 1 ta 

¥ “Le Curé de Y Œuvres, vol xiv. p. 185. 

I Correspondance. uvres, VOL xur, p. 251. 
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ee 
of being “une école de vices et de mauvais mœurs.” It is a saying, as 
true as it is hackneyed, that a nice man is a man of nasty ideas, And, 
Jean Jacques, the purist, has probably done more to debauch the 
popular mind of France than all the French playwrights put together ; 
ney, than any of his fellow leadcrs in that “progressive movement,” one 
main feature of which, as Mr. Morléy truly tells us, was uncompromising 
opposition toethe virtue of purity.? The “ Comédie Humaine,” like 
the plays of Molière, is a picture of the manners of the age ; and if Balzac’s 
picture is worse than Moliére’s, it is because Balzac’s age was worse than 
Moliére’s. In the seventeenth century, religion, with its sacred sanc- 
tion, dominated the public order: society, as a whole, believed, what- 
ever the shortcomings of individual practice. In the nineteenth all this 
is changed. Then, as St. Beuve has happily said, “ Le fond était de foi ;” 
now, “Le fond est de doute.” .But it is quite certain that Balzac 
lends no charms to vice, and supplies no irritants to sensual passion. In- 
deed, this seem to be pretty generally allowed by his censors. The gist 
of the complaint against him is, not that he is the minister of impurity 
—that would be a small offence, or no offence at all, in the eyes 
of some of his severest judges—but that he presents a terrible picture 
of human nature, and preaches a despairing pessimism. To this 
his answer is, in effect, that of Martin, in “ Candide :” “ J’ai vécu.” 
He urges that he is “moral as experience,’ and that he did not 
write “ virginibus puerisque,” but for men. And it may be forcibly 
contended that it was well to put such a picture of man and society, in 
its unvarnished truth, before an age which is summoned to embrace the 
religion of humanity, and has heard the new gospel of the grace of 
Hegel, “ Homo homini Deus.” In such an age, deafened with asser- 
tions of “ the dignity of man as a rational being, apart from theological 
determinations,” Balzac holds up the mirror to nature, and exhibits no 


* abstraction, no individuum vagum, but the men and women of the 


concrete world, in all their littleness, their turpitude, their radical 
corruption. It is the loudest sermon Dé Contempiu Mundi ever 
preached, and its great force lies im this—that the preacher is not 
declaiming from some worm-eaten homily, Sut passionlessly unfolding the 
great book of contemporary lifo.. Still it must be allowed that no man 
who *lead personally felt the power of a religion, thg main notes of 
which are purity and charity, could have written the °“ Comédie 
Humaine.” To depict good and evil without t predilection or repugnance 
or*moral end, to behold hufianity as it lies” in its misery, naked and 
wounded and full of sores, and to survey it scientifically, probing its 
wounds, sounding its ulcers, removing every shred of rag or fragment of 
plaister which hides its foulnesg ‘and dishonour, coldly and unmoved, 

with no tear of pity, no word of compassion—this would be impossible 
for such a man, for his position is not that of a mere spectator in the 
‘world: he has a task to accomplish in it as a fellow-worker with the 
Great Physician. 

+ Morley’s “Voltaire,” p. 108. 
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e The truth is that, in Balzac, for religious faith we find merely 
sentimentality, and in this he is the true exponent of his nge. It is 
‘observed by Heine, with his usual keen incisiveness, “ The French 
cannot be false to their education. They are all more or less 
materialists, according as they have received, for a longer or shorter 
term, the education based upon the materialistic philosophy which is 
imparted in France. . ... Sentimentality is a product of materialism. 
The materialist carries in his soul the vague confciousness that all in 
this world is not matter. It is of no use for his limited understanding 
to show him the material character of everything ; his soul instinctively 
rises up in rebellion. He is from time to time tormented by 
the necessity of recognizing in things a purely spiritual origin, 
and these desires, these vague wants, produce the vague effect 
which we call sentimentality, Sentimentality is the despair of 
matter, which not being able to suffice for itself, dreams with un- 
decided and undefined longing of a better sphere.”® And ‘he goes on to 
aay how this sentimentality is a characteristic of those whose materialism 
is the grossest and the most cynical. The true account of Balzac is indi- 
cated in these words. He is a materialist, every fibre of him, and 
materialism is fatal to the moral sense. His easontially materialistic cast 
of thought comes out ‘curiously in the fearful and wonderful theories of 
the nature of man and tho unseen world, which he from time to time 
broaches. Thus, in the “Peau de Chagrin” thought is said to be a 
material form like vapour, a fluid mass of which man directs the projection 
at pleasure; and in it, as we read in “César Birotteau,” electricity plays a 
great part. Elsewhere he speaks of ideas as completely organised beings 
which live in the invisible world and infinence our destinies, and he 
refers miracles to animal magnetism. At one time he was greatly 
fascinated by Swedenborg, and “Seraphita,” is little more than an 
exposition of certain doctrines borrowed from that great mystic, At 
another he appears to have been under the influence of the contempora- 
neous pantheistic movement which mingles all the existences and pheno- 
mena of nature in a vague and cofffused unity, and makes an end both 
of the Divine and humax persofality ; and in his Introduction he gives 
a sketch of what may be called, in Diderot’s phrase, “a system of Pla- 
tonico-PythayoricoyPeripatetico-Paracelsico Christianity,” in which, ‘hs 
M. Lerminier observes, he essays to effect a compromise between the 
naturalists and the mystica, between the spirit of Buffon and the spirit 
of St. Martin. rie 

But I need not linger over these singular speculations, which are chiefly 
of account as showing how deeply Balzac had drunk into the spirit of j 
the age. As the Divine Comedy is inforrsed by the philosophy of the 
medieval school, so majestic in its “ univprsal congruity,” so the 
“ Comédie Humaine” reflects the chaos of opinions distracting the fimes 
in which it was written. In this, as in other respects, it is the true 
expression of the society in which its author lived. Mere fragment as 


r “Ls France,” p 270. 
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it is of his vast design, it fulfils his purpose and possesses the character °- 
which he claimed for it. “It is a great treasure-house of decuments 
upon the civilization of the nineteenth century which no student of the ° 
history of our age can afford.to neglect. The chief note of that civili- 
sation, as Heine has pointed out in the passage which I have cited from 
him, is the absence from it of faith ; and if there is-any lesson moro 
emphatically*tanght than another by the history of man it is this, that 
‘faith of some sort, be it religious, political, or philosophical, is as neces- 
sary to his moral being as air to his physical frame—a faith shared by 
' others, and forming ‘a spiritual atmosphere. It was the work of the 
eighteenth century to dry up the sources of faith alike in its divine and 
human expressions. As the greatest genius who adorned English 
public life during that period pointed out in 1791, “ nothing is more. 
certain than that our manners and civilization, and all the good things which 
are connected with our manners and civilization in this European world 
of ours,” had?“ depended so far upon two principles, and indeed were 
the result of both combined—the spirit of religion and the spirit of a 
gentleman.” The French Revolution, the inevitable result of Bourbon 
-Cwsarism and the sensualistic philosophy—which were the manifesta- 
tions in different spheres of the great Renaissance idea of materialism 
—was the outward visible sign of the overtbrow of both those principles. 
“ Now,” as Burke exclaimed, rising to “something of prophetic strain,” 
as he looked upon the events of that memorable year,—‘ Now all is to 
be changed. Al the- decent drapery of life is to be torn off. All the ` 
superadded ideas, furnished from the wardrobe of a moral imagination, 
which the heart owns and the understanding ratifies as necessary to 
cover the defects of our naked shivering nature, and to raise it, to 
dignify it in our own estimation, are to be exploded: as ridiculously 
absurd and antiquated fashion... .. It is gone, that sensibility of 
principle, that chastity of honour, which felt a stain likeʻa wound, 
which inspired courage while it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled 
whatever it touched, and under which vice fost half its evil by losing 
` all its grossness. The age of chfalry is gone: that of sophists, | 
egonomists, and calculators has succeeded.” It*was in such an age, and 
-. among the ruins of the old order, that Napoleon arose to proclaim, amid 
thd foar of his victorious cannon, the new gospel that force was the 
measure of truth, success tho test of right, and personaf interest the. 
` great law. of action. The teaching "a greedily drunk in by the 
feneration into which Balzac was born, fn his'time the matèrialistic 
hilosophy had passed from the domain of abstraction into that of fact. 
Ja we have the outcome of -it in the civilization which found in him 
“its most original, most opprepriate, and most penetrating historian.” * 
oS A W. S. Lurr. 
ae agate oes T sis fo oe A ch AR A 


p 417. SoG Band : ‘' Ba'zao, mitre sans égal en l'ar do peindre la sométs moderne 
et |’ humanité "— Hist, de ma Vie, 40, ie; a 28. 
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(Under the Direction of the Rev. Prebondary J. Davies, M.A.) 


whether tragic or oomio, and therefore recent editions of Greek plays claim 

foremost mention in a survey of current classical literature. Some time 
since we drew attention to Lord Carnarvon’sadmirable version of Aischylus’s master- 
piece, “ The Agamemnon ;” and before us lies at this moment & well-executed, and 
within its scope and limits thoroughly equi paee of his almost as famous drema, 
“The Perass” (The Perse of Æ sc aus, Ed , with Introduction, Notes, and a Plan, 
by A. O. Prickard, MA, Fellow and Tutor of New Oollege, Oxford. London : Mac- 
millan and Oo , 1879). The earliest of the + dramatiat’s extant plays, it is also, 
with the exception of “The Seven against Thebes,” the most historic and pictorial, 
centred as to ita plot in the stormy struggle between liberty and despotism at alomis, 
and based upon scenes in which the poet himself was an actor. And not unmeetly, 
it should seem, does this play appeal to the heed of classicel students in its careful 
editing, judicious prefatory matter, and ably compiled historical introduction, by & ripe 
and good scholar, at a period when the military brothers of many of our graduates 
and undergradantes are, after the lapse of so many centuries, engaged in warfare 
with the barbarian tribes of the gorgeous Hast, and proving once more tha destined 
superiority of free and disoiplined forces to the cloud-like myriads of an Asintic 
despotism. Of Xerxes’ armament and naval as well as military preparation Mr. 
Prickard has done well to give careful and tolerably minute prelminary detail, 
before launching his readers in the act#on of the drama, full as $ is no less of the 
alike “epic” and dramatjo narrative of Salamis than of the skilfully depicted 
anxietios of the Persian elders at home for the absent king and army, and¢he 
prostration of the defeated and bumiliated tyrant, whose ionute lamentations 
fre in marked contrast with the less solfish utterances of the ghost of Darige and 
the dignified r and tone of the Queen-motber and Regent Atossa. Par- 
ticular notice is due, in Mr. Prickard's introduction, to the poet’s indirect treatment 
of his subject by laying its scono at Susa, not in Greece, and to the pertinence of 
this editor's comparison with it af Shakespeare's “Henry the Fifth” in more points 
than one. “The Persm” is meant to commemorate a glorious victory, while affording 
scope for national exultation and patmotic spirit, wih a spice of enjoyment in the 
contrasted picture of Athenian and Persian institutions. lt has always seemed to 
ua that no play of Aischylus apait from ghe Orestean Trilogy has such claims 
to worthy reproduction in Englis metres ; an it is some praise of Mr. Prickard’s 
edition that its accuracy, sympathetic editing, and thorough explanation of dit- 
ficulties, textual, interpretational, historical, and strictly dramatic, go far to 
facilitate the task of a coming translator. To such an one the outline of tho 
divisions of the play in Introd. xxv.-vi., enforced in the minuter analysis of the text 
in the notes, would be most valuable. To us one of the finest gos ia in tho 
first choral ode, where the Persian councillors sing the glories of tho host that has 


N° phase of Greek Literature is more characteristic or interesting than its drama 
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gone forth (vy 20-125), not, however, withont misgivings of digaster too soon to bo 
realized in the Messenger's narrative of the crashing disaster at Salamis, In v. 136 
. Mr. Prickard hesitates apparently in the passage =. eee 
Icpoides 8 dfpowerbeis exdora mdły ivops 
roy alypderra Oéupow eurarip’ ironeppapdva 
Achreras powd(vé 


botween the better-aupported reading dromezWauéra, and that which has some MS. 
authonty, mpoweypauéra. It is doubtless in favour, as he 1emarks, of the former 
ing, that dwomeurecOu is usul in Herodot. vi. 63, in the sense of “to divorce; ” 
but we prefer the ternative tending, because the concluding-words of the passage 
cited would certainly savour of tautology, if amomeupapéva went before in view of 
this sense. .\Where tha Messenger in v 261 announces himself n survivor returned 
home past hopo [xatris X déAsres voortor Bréra pdos], Mr. Prickard pertinentl 
noteg that this is more dramatic treatment, than 1f ho had represented himse 
as Herodotus (vim 98) would havo justified him in doing, as the last of a series 
of relays posted for ihe transit of the news. In this inessenger’s speech, too, 
he comments on the undercurrent of grim jest, where, in v. 816, Chryeeus, a Persian 
general, 18 described as ' dyeing his swarthy beard till it became a red one ”'— 


wupoar EarrnGy ddoxtor yevedda, 


and in 319, where Bactrian Artambs, who perished at Salamis, is called ceAnpar udr 
oios yis, “ becoming (by death) a setilerin a stony land.” Akin to these 1s tho 
afterthought anent, the admiral Tharybis, handsome man as he was, eadds dep, 
which tells that, dospite his beauty, kerut Oavdy eMawsù of par’ ebruyds (325) 
s ve phe where ho lies 1w none +o good,” an allusion, as Prickard shows by reference 
to- Paley, to his having failed to obtain the r.tes of sepulture. In a copious note on 
the M r’s answer to Atossa’s query anent the homeward course of the Persian 
armament (vv. 472-514), Mr. Pri exammes Atechylus’s version beside that of 
Herodotus. The latter makos no mention of the disaster at the Strymon, which 
suggests that the dramatist drew upon his imagination, or resorted to fiction for it. 
Ho is however inclinod to think that Alschylus may have had phical informa- 
tion about the Strymon from Hecutæus; indeed, his notice of an alternative account 
of Xerxes’s return points to a tradition of some disaster near the St on, giving & 
shadow of basis to the story of Alschylus. Other kindred notes might be quoted to 
show how deeply My. Prickard has examined his subject, whilst he 13 none the leas 
careful with the details of verbal interpretation, as where at 552 he notes a touch of 
scorn in the Ohorus’s expression of Xerxes’ bad management, fapldero1 worrlas “in 
e his ships at sea,” where dpis is a word meaning an tian flat-bottomed boat 
(“a punt,” we might say), ond suggests risk of lives on a element. So when, 
=m the invocation of Daring, he is summoned as Bad} dpyaios Badity 18, ixod (658) 
the note yhich tella us Aadip is ig. “King” according to Hesychius, in Persian, 
pertimently compares tho kindred philalvay of Baal and Bel. And in curions . 
ocutory expressions, such as (577) cxidAovra: mpòs draúðowr suldor râs dudyrov, 
he discriminates een Orientalisma, which it is not, and descriptive periphrases, 
guch as f drbepouryts (612), “ the bee,” which it #3; “ the voiceless children of the unde- 
filed ” representing in plain phrase “ the fish of thegea.” More on this phrase may be 
ed from the uote at which we are glancing, and most of the annotations are 
y sound, though we itis either an oversight or an exceptional inaccuracy 
Whichein v. 483 interprets ot èy dud) xpyraioy ypdros 3p wovovtres of portion 
of the Persian troops as “some dist: by thirst for want of wafr,” apd not as we 
should explain it around or in the vicinity of the twatersprings, as indeed Paley 
translates.it in his prose version of 1864. In this sense conspire Bothe’s Latin 
vergion, which gives “orca fontis laticem,” and Profesgor Blackie'’s rendering, “ full 
in the sight of water.” There are, however, two opinions on the question, and Mr. 
Prickard’s work in general entitles him to respect and heed. 


OT unlike in ita charactor, as a p Conversant with war's alarms, though on land 
and in a beleaguered city, is the Phaniese of Euripides, very recently edited, with 
brief notes, hy F. Paloy, M A.p Classical Examiner in tho Unive sity af London 

(Cambridge : Deighton, Bell & Co. London: Whittaker & Oo; G. Bell & Sons, 1879.) 
Based on the tragic tale of Thebes, it might be contrasted with advantage with “ The 
Seven against Thebes” of Aechylus and the “ Antigone” of Sophocles, though one 
point of contrast between the corresponding Avschylean drama and the “ Phaoniese’ 
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, of Enripides, the almost double length of the latter, is equally noticeable in comparison 
with The Pers.” And yetno ona oani begrudge the length of eo strikingly picturesque 
aud chivalxic a drama, ever and d popular in the Greek theatre and schools, 

e As Mr: Paley truly remarks, in his introduction to the play in its present odition, 
“ite varied action, chivalrous desoriptions, and double messenger’s narrative first of 
the general fight between the contending armies, secondly (v. 1356) of the duel 
between the brothers and the suicide of Jocasta, give a sustained interest to o 

ieco which extends to nearly twice the length of the corresponding Aschylean 
drama” (p 5). Those who easay this play under Mr. Paley’s _poidaiine as editor 
cannot fail to be struck wrth his eminent fairness in waghing jotigmente on it 
of modern critics, or to ee with him that, in spite of the undue prominence of the 
episode of blind old pus introduced on the stage, and the bare allusion to 
enesceus'’s self-immolation, in spite too of the “ padding” (or wapaxAnpdpara) of 
which the author of the Greek argument speaks with disparagement, the “ PHoanisae” 
is full of fine passages and striking ecenio effects. As Mr. Paley reminds his readers, 
the chief points for notice in the consideration of this play are (1) the twofold plot, 
one action consisting in the eventa up to the brothers’ mutual slaughter, the other 
in Jocasta’s death, Oreon’s edict, aad the banishment of Œdipus; as to which 
sequel to the earlier action Mr. Paley suspects that it may have been an after-work 
of Iophon, and (2) the coincidences and correspondences betweon this play and the 

“Antagone” of Sophocles, orstall more, the “Seven against Thebes” of Alschylus. Toour 

mind the finest scene of tho play is the episode ot the “ Pædagoguse accompany 

Antigone to the roof or upper floor of the palace to view the Argivo host, and the 

description ing the retyooxorla in IL if, and a well-remembered chapter, where 

Rowena describes the assault of Front de Bosuf’s castle to the Templat, in “ Ivanhoe.” 

One or two moot points are all that we can notice as regards Alr. Paley’s commen- 

tary, the general r of which is ita usual eminent helpfulness and sound 

criticism. Thus, in vv. 86-87— 

XP), et copds wecburas, oux day Aoordy 
roy atrdy del dvotuxy rabeorávu— 

the use of otk dã, for the expected u) dā», is explained by taking the two words as 

equivalent to xodvex, or ob, aa following xp? by a kind of attraction. ‘I'he sense is 

anon aa, “you ought to object to the continued prosperity of any one man.” In 

v. 04, where the attendant surmises that the exposure of his princess to the sight 

of the vulgar throng may result in what follows :— 


rduo) pev Gn pathos, Gs dovAM, Pdyos 
gol ò és dráo op. 


Paley thinks paðàos—yóyor means “blame which matters little to a slave;” but 
the context seems rather to confirm the scholiast’s suspicion of a kind of aposiopesis, or 
suppressed antithesis, 4g., ‘lest there arise blame, ior me, as & slave, sight matter, 
but for you, a princess, grave” (ao. péyas or pdxpos). In vv. 114-16, the ing?of Mr. 
Paley is ebats soundest, viz., dpa eda aro acd yarndder’ epod 'ev kT À. the 
brass-bound bars for fastening the gates fi in the stonework of the walls raised 
by Amphion? Tor the tion of Qgpaneus in 181, “calculating the distance 
of the ascent to the towers, by counting the courses on the wall both from top to 
bottam, and the reverse.” Paley apfositely compares an almost exact parallel trom 
Thuoyd. iii. 20. by 
_ In 187-80, ös dopr Munpnlow Asprala re ddcew rptalrg, the difficult sense 
is cleared by allowmge?aley’s proposal of pares glace | some ellipse of a verB of 
boasting on which decew ma a d, or of reading with Dindorf dca for ddcto, 
which is simpler, but less Drabb on that account. [n the first strophe of the Ohorus 
Tuptoy oldud xr.A. there is much probability in the ipg of King and Q. Hermann, 
vix., xarevdcOn for rareráoðnv, the old reading at v. 205-7, so that the sense becomes*® 
“where he (Phosbus) has his home under the snow-beaten peaks of Parnassus,’ 
instead of“ where L was made to dwell,” asense which would be inappropriate where. 
the event was prospective. 

e 
_ Wo must, however, turn to another and quite afferent Euripideen plot, which has 
its soene truly beneath the twin peaks of Panan ia concerned wifh life in holy 
places, with mnocence and purity born of most unpromising intrigues of then 
gode with the daughters of men, and which has this year had the advantage of Mr. 
aley's editing the—Jon of Euripides; a popular and patriotic tragedy of the 
Attic stage, turning on the wish of Apollo to advance Ion, a supposed foundlatg 
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of] the pete temple's nurture, but really the fruit of his amour with Creusa, 
daughter of Erechtheus, to tho sovereignty of Athens, by connivance of an oracle 
pemuicing Xuthus, her husband, tha the youth is his own gon, begotten before» 
marri with the Athenian princess. How the child of the sanctuary is 
led to forsake its nursing precincts, by the advent of two visitants to the oracle, and by 
its ambiguous onet embrace as sire one with whom he was nowise connected 
in bl whilst disowning and even; through the course of circumstances, brought 
to the verge of executing vengeanoe on his unknown mother, who had been wrought 
upon to poison him and go to commit sacrilego; how all comes right through thed»ayre- 
plots, arising out of certain scraps of embroidery left attached to the innt, when ex- 
posed, and identified at last*by Oreusa; and how Athena obtains Apollo's warranty 
that the founder-prospootive of the Ionic tribes is his very son; are the ingenious 
threads of, a drama by pathetic interest, which will well repay the student's careful 
perusal. . Paley takes its drift to be political, its moral tko doctrine of caste in 
a stato und its date some five years later the death of Pericles, or about B.0.425. 
His critical explanations are more temperate than the conjectural emendations of 
Dr. O. Badham, but no studentdesiring to get an insight into critical acumen should 
fail to read Badham’s “ Ion” alongside of Paley’s. e have no space to do more than 
briefly glanco at the concluding epodo of the chorus in glyoonics (453-508), invoki 
Athena's help with her sister Artemis, in in ing with Apollo for Oreusa an: 
the house of htheus, The epodus rung è Lads Gaxjpara kal wapavàlforra wer, 
and over some fifteen more lines to Oeddev rexya Orarns (492-508), and ma 
Englished “O seats of Pan, and grot contiguous to the cavernous Macræ, where, 
before Pallas’s tgmple, the three daughters o Agraulus oot in it the dances over. 
verdant level spaces to the various sound of the pipe, what time in thy rustic grote 
thou pipest, O Pan, where once a damsel, O wretched one, brought forth a babe to 
Apollo, and would fain expose it a feast to the fowls, and a bloody banquet to wild 
beasts, the issue of a forced union ending in her sorrow. Neither on tapestry nor 
in story heard I ever the saying that offspring born to mortals from gods had share 
of happiness.” In annotating this Mr. Paley sufficiently elucidates the 
topography of the Paneum, and the Maenor limestone rooks of the northern cliff 
of the Acropolis, and the passage which depicts the dances on the turf in front of 
the Parthenon, where the maidens trod their nightly reels to the musio of Pan the 
piper. If in’ aught hé is too brief, it is in pomting out the construction of the two 
acousatives, yopods and orddia yàoepà after orelBove:, in v. 495, where he simply says 
the latter is m apposition to the former. To us it seems interpretable by taking corel 
Povet xopvès wodoiy as if it were yopeouct, or some such verb in an active sense, and 
governing orda. Badham, we see, would prefer xopols, though he cites for xopods, 
& parallel in Hom. OL 8 264, wemuryor dà yópov Osio» wooly. It ia hard to see how 
to amend the unsound dey in v. } bat Paley justifies dopifer (504) as against 
the MSS. {pice as expressing the wish and intent required by the sense, 
With murpay yduæy Ba» he apt compares Asch. Prom. v. 740, sixpod viper 
pmoripbs. One word must be said with reference to a fine iambic ponies laced 
in Jon’s mouth 585-645, which represents the poet's sense of the drawbac alien 
or illegitimate birth to political pretensions and influences. In this passage Paley 


printe, v. 594, e 
: . ++ unddy Koideray Kecdgoopat 
and suggests that tho lacune should be supplied by reading, ò pyddy by x'dt otdhwy 
xexAjnoo peat: “Ishall be called the nobody and the son of nobodies.” This, as 
E shows, By ae ETET per m available. In nee 
XAcy re perpioy, Mr. Paley states fair: o option of two interpretations, +6. (1) “a 
moderate amount of trouble,” and (i) “the common 5 pall i sd” We 
agree with him in thinking the latter more agreeable to'the context and to common 
se. The version of Fix, in Dindorf’s Paris editien, gives “ turbamque mediocrem.” 
is silent on the subject. There are a number of nice illustrations of Greek 
syntax in this play, which might well be chosen as a favourite tragedy of Euripides, 
felected as it has Toon by divers poeta, scholars, and critics as æ chosen field for the 
study of his peculiar tragic wors. Tglfourd’s “Ton,” itis needless to say, is a modern 
and hardly “neo-classical dama” daving little of plot or development in common 
with Eunpides. 


e 
x in order of our specimens of Greek y may be ranked, os a sample of 
recent editing of an Attio comedy, Mr. W. W. Merry, M.A.’ edition for the 
Olarendon Press Series of The Olouds of Aristophanes (Oxford: Olaréndon 
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Presa, 1879). The editor, known better for his editions of the “ Odyn, hed 
himself in his explanatory and critical notes to the “Clouds” ascholar ripe an good, 
sand doesmo little to recommend the study of Aristophanes to young Oxonians; nor 
has he done amiss in placing before them a play, the scope of which in Aristophanes’s 
mind was to caricature Socrates as the representative, falsely so by him, of 
the Sophists and modern education. The comic post overlooked fact that the 
teaching of Socrates was really soe against the shallowness of the sieeve 
and under this misapprehension ə himn this play as amusing & butt as Lama- 
chuain the “ Acharnians.” As Mr. Merry notes, Socrates shows in the a cael of 
Plato (18. B.) how formidable he felt the attack to be, and our editor*tell, his readers 
all they need to know as to the appearance of the Olowds at the Great Dionysia of 
428 B.C., and ita later alteration and second edition, which may be inf from 
the Parabasis (524 fol ), but which was probably never completed, end go never produced 
on the stage, Compared with Mr. W. O. Green’s edition of 1883 in tht “ Catena 
Olassicorum,” that of Mr. Merry is perhaps the more demure; he will not, for 
instance, be found, in his notes, to venture on so comparative an irrelevance as 
whore, at v. 7, Strepsiades laments over the independence of slaves, quoti Brother 
Jonathan's grievance, “that a man can’t whip his own nigger”: but wi he is 
quite up to Sil the Aristophanio figures which contribute most to the fun of his plays 
(ag. the “surprises” or “Bella,” technically said to be wap mpoctoxiay), such as in 
v. 12, where Strepsiades complains of his being Baxróperos txd ris dards cal r&r 
xpeay, “ bitten by the expanse and debts,” when ono should have oa copter from 
ə “locus in quo” of the speaker (qf. v. 38, v. 106, and v. 316; indeed, everywhere in 
Aristophanes) Nor is he at all insensible to the average Aristophanio humour, as 
may be seen in his explanation of tho pomt in 58-5, dowd6a—Xlav owabas, showi 
how from the first sense of onaba, apptisd to the wooden blade used to thicken an 
beat togan the threads of the woot, arose the secondary idea of waste: “ She laid 
it on at the loom, and I used to tall her, holding up my raggod cloak as an ilus- 
tration—Madam, you lay it on too thick!” Sometimes we may differ as to his 
choice of a perfect synonym for an Aristophanic word, as, for instance, where after 
showing that iewepor in 74 is humorously modelled after icrepor, Gr. for “jaundice,” 
he sta “ horse-pox” on the analogy of “ chicken-pox.” We should be satisfied 
with “ horge-fever ;” and in v. 94, where Merry and Green both translate ¢ typlor 
a new coinage, “ Oontemplatory” on the analogy of “ Refectory, for the lace 
ection,” we are surprised that the same analogy did not suggest a nearer 
hit, and dub the place the Iteflectory. One is SAA sure, however, of a sound 
and safe reading and interpretation under Mr. Alerry’s guidance, as will be seen if 
we examine his text in v. 179, where he prefors Hermann’s conjecture, Gupdrioy, to 
the MSS. éopdnoy, which yields no satisfactory sense. In Magpie Merry’s sense, 
which is approved by Meineke, Holden, and the t arguments of Teuffel, wo 
have Socrates at a pinch when wits were sharpened by hunger twisting a skewer 
into extamporized compasses, drawing all attention with his right hand to the ashes 
near the altar, on which he was presumably going to draw a diagram,end thon 
whip ing off a bit of sacrificial meat with his left; a little further on, at v. 211, he 
elucidates the point of trip yhp }uSy saperdOy ral Mepixdéous, he makes clear the ap- 
lication of the verb to Kubwa and ita severe treatmont by Pericles in 445, where 
renders it: “Yea, it gota pretty god stretching from us and Pericles,” which is. 
confirmed by reference to Zhucyd#1, 114. It is needless to cite other examples of" 
the accuracy and usefulness of this helpful school and college classic, in which ethe 
nearest approach to an inconsistency which we have espiod is the printing in tho 
text of rl paddy, and illustrating ri wader, & var. lect. in the notes. e° 


HRONOLOGIOCALLY moms Pindar should find place before the dramatists ; 
but there is surely a fitness if tarning from o corfedy such as the “Olouds,” whieh 
with the extravagances of Athenian horse-breeding and the pride of the house 

of les and the Alommonids, to the odes of a poet, whose life-task 1t was to hymn 
the triumphs of the winners in the chariot-race, as well as the other athlotic contests 
at Olympia, at Orissa, at the Nemean and Imhmian festivals. And there are many 
reasons why Mr. O. A. M. Fennell’s edition of Bindar’s Olympian and ian Odos; 
with Notes Explanatory and Oritical, Introductions and Tatecdaetary seays (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1879) should not go ufnoticed, oven tMongh our space 


. forbids doing it full justice; as a helpful complement and often corrective of pre- 


ceding editions, both in its insight into comperative philology, its critical acumen, 
and it# general sobriety of editing. In etymology especially the volume marks a 
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eneration later than Donaldson’s, though holding in respect his brilliant authority. e 
fho introduction on “Pindar and his Poetry” comprebonds all that is to be said on 
a subject for which the materials are slender, and particularly notes the infebtedness 
of Pindar’s genius to current statuary and pointing for defnite ideas and turns of @ 
expression, his wonderful skill in transitions, and his highly effective and lyrical 
word-painting. Most Rapieh too, is the introductory essay on Pindar’s style and 
dialect, while the chronological sequence of the Odes (pp. xxxi.-xxmii.), and the 
“Metrical Schemes,” which immediatély precede the text and commentary, leave 
nothing to be desiderated. Launched upon the Olapiae and Pythian Odea, we 
find ourselves guided by one who, while deprecating the protension of combining the 
tasteful translator with the exact interpreter, commendably far towards har- 
monizing the two functions with tact and keen observation. Thus in the ; 
Ol. i. 45-51, apropos of the abduction of Pelops, and the envious myths anent it, 
whilst briefly noting Pindar’s phrase, féncavapd áxpày, as accidentally corresponding 
to our phrase, “ boiling point,” and im rpareĝawl +’ aude the recognition of the 
Homeric fashion of a table for each man, he prints devyara xpeiãr, “ sodden flesh,” as 
the reading of one of the oldest MSS., but records the various reading of devrara, 
še., “second course.” Within two lines of this he ‘annotates the line dxépted 
APoyyer Gapiwd rakayópos, “ Sore loss has oft befallen evil-speakers,” by the use of 
the perfect to degote tho abiding effect of the sin. In the 8rd Olymp., v. 28, ’adA 
ov xara derdpd Baer yopos is elucidated by brief indication of the half-cugnate 
accusative after loade, and by fone the sense of xpos ın the context, h e., ‘the 
demesne, the enclosed and marked out level place,’ equivalent to the primary sense 
of “campus.” Qn OL vi. 45-7 eOpaparro dpdxorres dueupar lo, peiorâv xaddueror, Mr. 
Fennell turns from notice of the qualifying epithet for the odd expression lẹ “ venom,” 
to the point that Pindar gives a choice of derivations for the name Inmus, "Iapos, 
viz, los, toy. In vy. 73-4, ibid., he hits the right elucidation in reading reruaipe 
pìu xacror popos, hy removing the full-stop at dracroy; 4.6., “cavil affords ground 
for true inference as to every transaction,” and makes clear a passage hopelessly 
vague through false punctuation. In Ol. xü. he happily fixes the sense of édo 
pulyos bdéxrwp, as “a cock that only fights in private matches,” illustrating it by 
allusion to cockfighting and quailfighting as Greek pastimes, but not quoting usa 
parallel Æsch. Peram. 756, vdov ulyuáfav, at which Prickard quotes This passage 
of Pindar. In the 7th Pythian Ode, a very brief one, perhaps composed before 
Marathon, as Fennell shows, but PE the victory of Megacles of Athens 
in a chariot race, this editor has so far translated, as well as annotated, his taxt, 
that we may present his English in ful, as a specimen of his secondary aim in 
editing Pindar. It uns thus- “ Athens with her mighty Acropolis is the fairest 
opening theme for the widely influential house of Alemmon to lay as a foundation of 
for their horses. For what fatherland, and what family, though they be my 
own, shall I name as moro illustrious for Hellas to hear tell of? For to all cities is 
the fame familiar of tho citizens of Erechtheus, who at divine Pytho have wrought 
thoe, O* Apollo, a glorious house. I am led on (to ) by victories five at Isthmus, 
one paramount, Jove’s at Olympia, and two from Girtha, gained, Megacles, by thee 
and thy fathers. Now at this new luck I rejuice; in part I grieve, to wit, at envy 
requiting thy noble deeds. They say, hovpver that, asin your case, if happiness 
should be flourishing abidingly fora man, would moet with varied fortune.” A 
ison of Isthm. in. £1, and of Th is 898, justiftes Mr. Fennell’s application 
o ENIE sees, viz., “ bad as well as good” to the ehad words. Apropos of Pindar, 
to the study of whose poetry Mr. ePennell’s edition will have given an impetus, we 
may*remark that some very useful oiiticiams on the rules whieh should regulate the 
introduction of modern Pindaries into English may be found in £ charming and 
scholarly edition of Gray's Poems, &c , &o., by Francis Storr, M.A, in Rivi n’a 
English School Olassios, (Longon, 1879). é 


ATO better or more exceptionally interesting school-book, as an excursion in Greek 
prose has appeared wihi in the current year, than Luoiani Vera Historia, edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, f iddle forms in schools, by O. S. Jerram, M.A.; 

late Scholar of Trin.Ooll., Oxon, ant editor of “Oebetis Tabulas’ ” (Oxford Clarendon 

Press, 1879.) Af all times, und in,all his themes, whether in gstire, parody, or burlesque, 

Lucian may be warranted as pleasant pabulum for young readers, and when e 

romans is purveyed for them, as artravagant as the adventures of Baron Mun- 

chausen, and conmderably more witty, by an editor whose experience in scholarship 
and teaching qualifies him admirably to point out Lucian’s clever word-comages, 
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lively skits, and generally good Attic-prose constructions, it were hard if the dish- 
ing-up of it were not seasonable and palatable. ‘Io older honds, it certainly is so in 
PE: Tih degree, and Mr. Jerram has left no stone unturned to present Lucian’s 
e “true history,” as well and sufficiently drest-up as such a clever and well-worn 
“ farrago” of lies simulating truth h. hope to be. In his introduction the editor 
lances at the' possible originals of Lucian’s mock Voyage to the Moon, the Shades,, 
e Islands of tho Blest, and elsewhere, and enumerates the most striking 

found in it to incidents in the “ Arabiam Nighta” Hoe w probably right in the 
opinion that, even if Lucian was conversant with the Christian literature, he in- 
tended to cast no slur on it, ita books, or its professors, and only aimed at the casti- 
tion of such charlatans as Peregrinus. If there isa éault in the romance, it is in 
e oxuberance of Lucian's i ination, and the rapid succession of his incidents, 
which are apt to bo avererowe From the point of the story when the voyagers 
are caught up, pinnace and all, to the moon, and carried captive by his horse- 
vulture-riders before King Endymion,who presses them into his war against Phaethon, 
the monarch of the Sun, it is all screaming rhodomontade in this episode, and those 
which follow in breathless succession. Perbaps some of the liveliest satire is in the 
second book, where the abduction of Helen by one of tho voyagors, and the depar- 
ture of the party from the Isle of the Blest on the capture of the runaways, leads the 
in due course to the land of dreams, where, in c. 34 F 42), after a desoription 
of tho Palace of the Dream King, and the two fanes of Truth and Deception, tho 
romancist goes on to say that the dream-folk are of many shapes and forms, tall and 
handsome, short and ugly, golden, and shabby or sordid; some got up as kings or 
like gods,‘and others in other guise, where Mr. Jerram notes, at l. 487, the use of és 
with Baowiéas and Geovs, after duscxevarpévo:, a8 iy. “like,”*and compares éy 
dSpacty in fashion of men, Eurip. Alo. 723, and the French “ voyager en prinos.” 
Though we cannot dwell on this History which is no History, we promise readers 
moderately versed in Greek amusement and profit by studying it with Mr. Jerram’s 
carofal and diversified illustrations and notes, and shall take an early opportunity 

of noticing Afr. A. J. Ohurch's just published translation of this early romance. 


NOTHER, Greek text, designed it would seem for studer ta propane tor the local 
examinations, is Xenophon's Anabasis, Book 1 , with En ish Notes, by Alfred 
Protor, M.A., (Fellow of St. Oatherine’s, Oambridge Pitt Pross Series, Cam- 

bridge, 1879.) The editor has exercised his usual discrimivation in utilizing the text 
and notes of Kuhner, with the oocamonal assistance of the best hints of Schneider, 
Vollbrecht, and Macmichasl on critical matters, and of Mr. B. W. Taylor on points 
of history and geography. He justly refers to Madvig’s Grevk Grammar, as clearest 
and pe Pia where he requires to give a definite reference; but often consulta the 
comfort of his readera by himself explaining any grammatical difficulty. In an in- 
troduction pn Kenophon’s style may be found some practical romarks with which we œ 
for the most part agrees, ¢.g. on S onophon insensibility to natural beauty and 
charms of scenery, and on his simphoity and truthfulness of narrative. Perhaps, 
however, he has strained the point which, at the instance of the late Mr. Shilloto, he 
has striven, not altogether without evidence, to make against Kenophon’s taste and 
care in composition: and certainly e foung student get an insight into Attic 
Greek and ita requirements, if he®carefully peruses the arguments and counts by 
which Mr. Pretor tries to make out his case, After all, it is not a grave charge 
against the Greek general that his style is not higher than Osear’s Oommentaries, 
sesing that each a man of action, writing the history of his own cam ; 
and as such excusable for a few repetitions of particles, ambiguities, i rites, 
and eccentricities of style. When Mr. Pretor commits himself to Oommentator’s 
work, he is eminently helpful, as would be seen in his notes to o. iii, where he 
gives great clearness to the secofd sentence in § 1, f pè yàp mpdoder juípq wiumwr 
ra bxia watadiddva edxedeve, róre 3d dua ay dvareddovri KNpúxas pye rel 
owov8sy. Hore he elucidates the tenso of dxéàeve, which gives additional reality fo 
the event described by translating, “On the former day we saw him advising,” &o., 
&o.—rore be, whereas now, e.h “at tho time we are ‘oonsidering,” &c. In the 
account in §§ 10-11 of Olearchus’s exercise of his authority at the works in reference 
to the Persian canals and water-courses, he is generally to the sense than his 
predecessors; 6g. he translates poiixer of noas dxréxroxdres, “the panes which wore 
ready on the ground,” more exact than Taylor's “which were ready folle” The 
note of Mr. Pretor on olua: yàp dux dyapiorws pol ey: “for mothinks I shall find it 
no thankless task,” a most rare oo ination of & with the future in Attio Greek, 
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- and one, as Mr. Prétor rightly remarks, not to be imitated, is the best illustration , “ 
we.can cite of his fitness to elucidate grammar without addicting himself to this ` 
or that , though did we need others we might find them in the wsage of &w 
moui» (§ 22), in a combination where the gerundive would he employed in Latin.. Had e 

-we to introduce a young Greek scholar to Xenophon, we should estéem ourselves 
fortunate in having Erte text-book as°our chart and guide. - 


ž . 
AST on the list of Greek i Booka which we can find space to notice this 
month is Btories in Aitio Greek, for the use of Junior Forms in Schools, by the 
Rev. Francis D. Moriee, M.A., i t-master in Rugby School (Rivingtona, 
ponds, Oxford, arn rant i reco volume, commendable no pers its admir- 
equipment wi ints mners on points of grammar and construing, 
- serviceable notes, and vocabularies of both general and proper namer, than for tho 
liveliness and variety of the longer and shorter stories, which, forming tho readable 
matter of the book, consist of adaptations from Adlian, Apollodorus, Plutarch, 
‘Athenssus, ard other lees read ancients, as well as episodes from Th ides, and a 
- sprinkling of tales turned into Attio Greek for the first time by the editor. Of the 
last class of stories, the contents, not tho Greek, bewray them, which is saying 
much for Mr. Morice’s Greek prose-writing, and for tho skill with which their Gtles 
have been disguised [¢. p. 18, “ Nelides and his Grandmother,” and other such speci- 
mens}. But the mass of the stories, culled from Greek writers, have the merit of 
well-considered selection, with a view at once to attractivencas and interest, and to 
the illustration of Greek constructions and idioms. Even the extracts from Thucy- 
dides have theif own appropriateness, and the “olla podrida” of the reat of tho 
` stories might, for lack of a jest-book or anecdotio repertory in’ English, form a 
self-contained collection instructive as well as amusing. Oan many of the first 
` Greek books, at present in use, boast the same two-fold merit P 


supplement to the varivus samples of Greek Drama which have been noticed 
above, a few words on one or two subsidiary or illustrative manuals, jest published, 
may not be inopportune. Foremost among these are two excellent volumes 
- of the “ Olassical Writers,” in Mr. J. R. Green’s seriee—the Lives of Se pee and 
- Euripides by Professor L. Campbell and Professor Mahaffy (Macm & Oo.). 
A carping critio would say they were too microscopic, so fine and olean is their 
printed and so minute their survey; but it is simply mg how much the 
Torner mathor has comprehended in his sketch of Sophocles an his art, at his 
especial epoch, both in analyses of plota, examination of choral odes ahd their more 
or less connection with plot and dialogue, and in such notes of “postio form” aa , 
~ attest not only the harmony of expresaion in his dramas, but also his keen sympathy 
~ with external nature. Thus, as he shows in o. xiv., examples of local sosnery- com- 
tie setting or background of each diamatio action, so that Ajax apostrophizes 
. thie: Bandar, Œdipus Oithæron and the wood by the cross-road, Antigone the 
fountain of Dirce, and Philoctetes, the wild creaturés and his accustomed cavo; and 
he goes on to note that Sophocles’s feeling for the “vanquished bull” and the 
» “strayed heifer ” are only two out of man its of his penetrative humanity. In 
short, if presenting the poet fully and fuvouratty be ae true ideal of his biogruphy, 
' Professor Campbell has peal i a tay Bere the of genu And 
. ‘haps Professor Mahaffy’s ing of Euripides is more striking and attrac-_ 
a Va he applies to the tradition of his haunting doubt and heart-searchings 
. the story Plu tells cf the Athenian audience i o drama of “Ixion,” 
~ because eee E ee and hoy he pane on the 
stago, and bade the spectators their Judgment ey soen the issue; 
sor the canon he applies at’ f&me feats to such lines as that in the Hippolytus, 
“My tongue has sworn, but my heart is free,” vir, that all counts not based 
on comparison with the context may be di ed and ignored. It is a happy ` 
surmise of tho Professor, that the great ion of two of his latest plays 
—“ The Bacche” and “ Iphigenig~in Aulis”—is due to the ter lewure 
_ Euripides enjoyed at the court of Macedon. Ho also deserves the it of a hel 
clue to the circumstances and fortunes of more than one play of Euripides, when 
he infers (frêm the prominence and preservation of isola paro) ‘that each 
post Pitted the best of his four against the best of his rivgl’s four, leaving to the 
yadges the selection.” “Thus,” he proceeds, “the Hippol (would be declared. the 
winner in ite group, and attam special popularity, the others being only recorded in 
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the diduscalie and road by studente” (p. 48).’ It is but fair to add, that Pr8fessor 


e ; : : x 
Mahaffy is no lesa methodic than he is BUBBeETye. Happy the students who cau 

yr equip, themselves for a course of Greek plays under his or Professor Campbell's 
ead. 
e 


NOTIOE of warm approbation is also justly due to a kindred, but less formal, 
ipment for the study of the Greek Dyjma in the shape of Stories from the Greek 
Tpapadeans, by the Rev. A.J. Ohurch, M A., author of the “ Storics from Homer 
and yen ” (Beelay, Jackson & Oo, 1880), than which itis difficy]t to conceive & 
better adapted portal to the Athenian tragic theatre. „l'o an evident study of the 


io masterpieces of Alischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides during mpag yoi of , 


tragi 
learning and teaching, Mr. Church has ddded the successful endeavour of 
out the most palatable form of introduction to these famous efforts of anciqnt genius, 
from which, by resson of no little inherent difficulty, the young mind is apt to turn 
away. He has devised, in the first instance for his own sons, a series of simple and 
rned tales embodying such play-plots as the Agamemnon, the Antigone, 
the Medea, divested of grammatical, critical, and even“ biographical difficulties, gi 
ignoring all collateral points of view, thrown himself into the task of doing for the 
ttio dramatists what Oharles and Lamb did for Shakspeare to the manifest 
furtherance of the Swan of Avon's weight and influence with the present century. 
This task has indeed differed in one or two points from those which the author 
achieved with such success in 1878 ond 1879 upon the Iliad and the “neid, inasmuch 
as the recourse to compression and omission has been at the same time more neces- 
gary and more perp) . Here and there, too, he has had to perfegi such a story as 
the “ Seven agatat Thabes,” by embodying in a storied abstract of that drama of 
Afischylus a famous single aten scene from the “Phæœnissæ” of Huripides; and 
with a proper provision for the age of his supposed audience he has had, so to speak, 
to “Bowdlerize ” the Jon, where, in p. 240, hemakes the rather second-rate Xuthus 
dignify a very common amour of his earlier days with the name of a first 
marriage, before he wedded the daughter of Erechtheus. It ia enough, however, to 
say that thus young and innocent readers are enabled to enjoy the ith of a very 
beautiful and romantic legend, in an approximation to the form of ipides; and 
it is bare truth to add that in every drama which Mr. Ohurch has reproduced in 
story form, his tact and recollection of available matter have been eminent. Doei 
has bls ee into a coherent whole the somewhat loose-hanging drama, of whi 
perhaps its faulty text has earned for it the credit of the “ Iphigenia in Aulis:” and 
shown the fine elements of the heroine's character as she rises to the dire occasion, 
in contrast and in inverse proportion to her infirm-purposed sire. The crisis of the 
whole action transpires when, in pp. 111, 112, as our story-teller puta it, “the king was 
sore distracted, knowing not what he should say or do, for a terrible necessity was 
apon him seaing that the army could not make their journey to Troy unless this 


deed should first be done. And while he doubted, came Achilles, saying that there 


was a horrible tumult in the camp, the men crying out that the maiden must be 
sacrificed, and that when he wauld have stayed them from their parro the people 
had stoned him with stones, and that his own myrmidons hel im not, but rather 
wore tho first to assail him. Nevertheless ho said he would fight for the maiden, 
even to the utmost, and that there gore faithful men who would stand with him and 
help him. But when the maiden hoard these words, she stood forth ond sja, 
‘Hearken, unto me, my mother. Be not wroth with my father, for we cannot figl.t 
against fate. Also we must take care that this young man suffer not, for his help, will 
avail nought, and he*himself will perish. Therefore I am resolved to die; fr all 
Greece looketh to me; for without me the ships cannot make their vo , nor the 
city of Troy be taken. Thou didst bear me, my mother, not for th only, but 
for this w ole peepi; wherefore 1 will give ge bad for them. me for an 
offering; and let the Greeks take the city of Troy, for this shall be my memoridl 
for ever’” (p. 112). This may sufflce as an example of Mr. Ohurch’s level vein of 
Hat Rea capable of rising higher on fitting occasions. Had wo apace we might 
draw equally worthy samples from the storjes of Philoctetes and Agamemnon, of 
Alcestis and Antigone. e present series, Whol comprises thirteen’ stories, and 
ia enhanced by twenty-four illustrations from Flaxman and othors, does not so 
exhaustively use up the repertory of the Attio dramatists as to prowmt Mr. Oburch 
crewing chon ue eens mane ee at the close of the year, taking in hagd such 
plays aa the “ Bacchs,” the “ Hippolytus,” and the beautifal “ Œ lipus at Capao? 
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N a style grave and unndorned enough to have been the medium of tho adventusen 
of Robinson Crusoe, Mr. Church at the samo festive season put fortha e 
fitting transcript of Lucian's “ Vera Historia” (A Trai eller’a True Tutte, after thi 

Greek of Lucian of Samosata, by A. J. Oburch, with twelve Ulustration#@by O. O.* 
Murray. London: Secley & Co, 1880), —a transcript which we cannot doubt owes © 
ite existence to the ably annotated edition of tho Clarendon Presa, 1879, by Mr. O. 8. 

e Jerram, recently noticed in our pages. Mr. Ohurch allows his indebtedness to that 
most competent scholar for asaistance in reproducing, in English, Lucian’s strange 
word coinage, and has traversed without lagging the worlds of rhodomontade 
invented by a qgondam prince of ancient satmısts. Nothing can be more amusing 
than tho first embarkation of Lucian and the crew of his pinnace, and tho corro: 
borative evidence to the ległnd of the pillar of bronze attesting tho footsteps of 
Bacchus and Horcules, furnished by a river which came from ripe grape clusters, 
and contained wino-red fish which, when cooked, made those who ate drunk as lords; 
or the remedy devised of mixing wino fish with water fish, by way of tomper- 
ing tho liquor. The snatching up of pinnace and crew to the moon, and the 
impressment of Lucian and his comrades into the campai of Endymion against 
Phaethon, the battle, treaty, and manners and oustoms of tho moonfolk ; the passing 
notice of Lantern City—where, with a touch of reality vory convincing, when one of 
the lantern-folk dies, he is said to Le extinguished, and when Lucian espies his own 
home-lantern, ho asks it of tho wolfare of his folks at homce—these and the other 
capital storics of tho first book render Lucian’s History as pleasant as might be 
expected of the @omposition of so skilled a master of fiction simulating history. 
The skits in the second book at iho Isles of the Blessed, the heroes, the heroines, the 
notabilities of Ilomer’s great epics, the philosophers, the tyrants, the judges of the 
dead, these, anc other matter which space fails ts to recount, are tho inexhaustible 
material of an unfla inne S which few writers could bo so fitted to do 
Justice, because few could have grasped the whole point of Lucian’s satire so freshly, 
folly, or forcibly. We cannot say thot the illustrations strike us as anywiso com- 
parable to those of the “ Stories of the Dramatists” Indeed, with the exception of 
that of Lantern City, p. 28, they are somewhat below par. 


[From Messrs. Macmillan and the Clarendon Preas we have received copies of 
their excellontly conceived Elementary Classica (Horace, Thucydides, Herodotna), as 
well as the New Latm Dictionary, founded on Andtews’s edition of Freund, &., 
revised, enlarged, and edited by Drs. Lewis and Short, New York; but these, end one 
or two other notable classical works and translations, we must postpone to another 
month]. 


IH.—MODERN «HISTORY. 


(Under the Direction of Professor S. R. GARDINER.) 


e 
? ° 
ROFESSOR MASSON will be heartily co ulated by all his Tenders on the 
successful conclusion of his greatwork. The Life of Wilton, rurrated in connection 
e uith the Political, Eeclesiagticul, und Interary History of his Time (Macmillan 
& Co.}—of which the sixth and concluding volume has recently appeared, will probably 
not appear to any one of those who study it as answering to his conception of what 
efthor a life of Milton or a history of the time ought to be; but, in its own kind, rt 
stands quite by itself. The labour wed upon the work must evidently have 
been enormous, and the conscientiogsness with which the mass of evidence before 
the author has been sifted is still more worthy of admiration than the care which 
he has bestowed on its collectiom No one who desires to understand this central 
period @f Englien history can safely refuse to avail himself of Professor Masson's 
idance. However diligent he may be, ho will be sme to find, in these pages, 
something which he has omitted to notice. Here and there, avin the most care- 
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ful work, mistakes will be found, but it may well be doubted whether any other 


` author presents so few. 


Yet, great as Professor Masson’s industry has been, it might well have been 
greater. We live in an when new evidence on our history is springing up on 
every side, and it must acknowledged that, of that new evidence, Professor 
Masson hay almost entirely neglected to avail himself. There are many circum- 
stances which may prevent a writer from travelling to Simancas to consult tha? 
magnificent series of despatohes which, breaking off in 1622, recommence in 1660, 
but surely a viert to London to examine the Lauderdale Papers in the British Museam 
is poasible to any one. Yet this neglect is altogether insignificant in comparison with 
the astonishing omission to make use of D'Ewes’ re in the preparation of the 
narrative of the proceedings of the Jong Parliament during ita nret year, excepting 
so far as it has been incorporated in works already in print. 

Tf Professor Musgon’s shortoomings in matters of investigation aro the more pro- 
voking in ono who has all the genuis of an investigator, the main defect of the book 
lies elsewhere, Neither in societies nor in persons does Professor Masson bring 
before us the living soul. He describes from the skin inwards. He does not 
enter into the heart of individual or collective man. : 

Very noticeable, from this point of view, is the difference between the account given 
of “Paradise Lost” and ‘ Samson Agonistes,” both of which fall within the limits of the 
last volume. “Samson Agonistes” is a work after Professor Masson’s own heart. It 
18 so distinctly autobiographical, that he can set forth all its allusions to Alilton’s 
own life with the ntmoat ciatinghiioas. Of “Paradiso Lost,” he much to say in 
explanation of Milton’s scheme of the universe, and the relations, in point of space, 
between heaven, chaos, and hell. Of ita relation to Miltons own life he has 
nothing to say. There is, indeed, one effort to start oe the old comparison 
between Dante and Milton; andif that old comparison be threadbare now for 
repetition, the reader would have been glad at least of a refutation of the newest 
heresy which holds that Ahiton’s life, between 1640 and 1660, was almost entirely 
thrown away, for which the singular fact that Dante, like Milton, employed the best 
years of his manhood in political life might afford at least some support. What we 
are told, however, is, that Dante was a subjective, and-Milton an objective, poet; that 
is to say, that Dante took his subject because he could not help it, whilst Milton 
deliberately chose his. 

“With Dante, eminently a subjective poet, the vast personal pu preceded and 
oiea eee Timon His Bead zud- Neare wore foll a his dr men and 
tainga oni earth ; istory composed largely of personages and transactions bèlongmg 
the Italy of his own time, or of times inal past, but ranging a little over the rest of 
medisval Europe for select figures and instances, and, with a miding path; back through 
Roman and Greek antiquity to the Hebrews and the pnmeval patriaro. Ho had formed 
lus theory of this history, concluded what had been good and what had been evil in it, 
who were the scoundrels and who were the heroes or the more or less meritorious, .... 

accordingly, he had resolved to express all that was thus in his mind—his ethics, ™ 
his politica, his notions of empire, his judgments of those he had known, his hatreds and 
his sorrows, his attmirations and his ho ina poem that should be adequately symbolic of 
such a mental medley, he had wut to, into a poetic musing, let that musing protract 
itself, and accept the visions as they infallibly came.” 

No student of Dante will be incliffod to accept this as a sufficient explanation of 
the “Divina Commedia. It takes no account of ite marvellous unity, of the ever- 

resent conviction of the Justice of God which rons through it all, and whicl lifts 

e scenes of love, and sorrow, and righteous effort which flash before the post’s eyes, 
out of the region ¥ “a mental medley,” into that of a t poem, the sugfect of 
which m aye as deliberately chosen as that of the “ Paradise Lost.” 

If Professor Masson fails to appreciate Dante, it might have been oxpected that 
he would have appreciated Milton. Yet we may fairly ask whether “ Paradise Lost” 
is, indeed, an instance of a deliBerately-selected su®ect, without reference to ALiten’s 
own character and hfe. Something, indeed, of this, Professor Masson sees. ALilton 
chose it at first, he thinks, ‘‘ because he felt that this subject would enable him to 
throw into the epic form the largest possible amount of hia own philosophy of ine 
and History.” he followed up his ides, ¢‘ the epic was to be an epic of the entire 
created universe, in ita relations to prior and aboriginal eternity. In short, “Paradise 
Lost” as it left Milton’s hands, was a complete cosmological epic, setting forth his 
ae of all things—phyaical and historical—in the form of an optical and narrative 
P D ° 
Surely this is not the relation between the poem and Milton's mind. The great 
problem of bis life was the problem of obedience. In the early days of the lines “At 
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e Solemn Music,” he gave forth the “prelude of the song of his’ complete years. 
Earth, he declares may answer the melody of heaven— _ a TS os 


i , « As it ono did; till sif ea 
Jarred against natare’s chime, and with harsh din - 
Broke tbo fair musio that all creatares made 


a “+. To their great Lord, whoee lore their motions awayed 


`e 


In perfect diapazon, whilst they stood 
Fe ete and thir state of good.” 


In these lines-Ifhe the argument of “ Paradise Lost.” Inthe chapters of Genssis, 
on which the poem is foúnde®, at least as much stress is laid upon the fruit coming 
from the tree of knowledge of gocd and evil, as upon the breach of the restraining 
command. Pfilton sings:—" . - oo , 


n Of Man’s firat disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forhidden tree.” 


From the very beginning of his life he must have been dimly conscious of a strung 
tendency to teke his own way. ‘As life went on he tmew how he was spoken of as a 
rebel, and a promoter of anarchy. In the heart of ifthe “ Paradise Lost” is a protest 


i Bei this conception. He was anxious to say that he was no rebel, but an 
o t 


i subject of the highest king. “Order is Hoaven’s first law.” Satan’s 
rebellion, brought “abont by qeroy is contrasted with Eve's rebellion, brought 
aboat by weakness, and Adam's rebellion, brought about by the yearnings of love. 
Adam is finally declared to hare reached the heig fof mietit bechu he is able to say 
from hisheart,— ° ; : 

_ - “ Henceforth I learn that to obey is best.” 


Turning from literature to history, the reader will welcome the careful mvesti- 
gation which has built up such as those which deal with the parliamentary 
and judicial poaa against the regicides, or the fortunes of Obarles's tolera- 
tion projects from the day of his Restoration with the Declaration of Breda in his 
hand, to the time when he was caloulating how much money ought to be given him 
by the King of France to counterbalance the risks of avowing his change of creed. 

- “About a million sterling more,” we are told, “or say half-a-million, and up would 
go the Catholicity.” But itis one of the unlucky results of Professor ns 
A rads Ventas ai Y lish freedom, which he took up in tho midst of 
i t Lau strngals, shouid suddenly be cut short at the very moment of 
woe and should ron to earth in a list of the concubines and bastards of 

tloa ' ; t p 
* ‘There is nothing to show that he himself feels the lameness of this conclusion. 
oHe paints the Oourt of the Restoration in colours not more black than it deserves, 

: bot ha iailaventirely to attach it to the great historical movement of the time. Ho 
has dwelt, in the preceding volumes, so exclusively on the character and fate of 
the predominant Partinin, that he cannot see that the Restoration justified 
‘teal as the continuance of the mam current of the political and reli ious thought 

of land, which had been for a time diver®-d from ita course. History of 

i kind finds its centre in the filiation of ideam "Those who ap roach it from 

this point of view will have every cause to be thankful to Professor n for his 
accumulation of f and his laborions sifting of evidence, though he bas, failed to 
lead then into the higher mountain-top from which the orderly sgquence of events 
becomes plainly ma i > ` 

T\SLHBE is something ve ing in a book Hk® Mr. Cory’s Guide to Modern 

fentiens Heron Part —1815- (0. Koga Paul and Oo.) Not only does 

he think for himself, and express his thoughts with sharpness and precision, 
but*he takes care to bring out into prominence precisely that mide of historical 
jrees ‘which most writers ignore. party contests of a time so recent have 
impressed themselves on tho’ writers erho have attempted to give account of the 
statesmen of that age, and are still taught'to look u Cas h with the eyes 

of Oanning, and wpon Wellington With the eyes of almergton. t is Mr. Cory’ . 

$ meri that, without sinking into indifference, or in any way blinking the fact - 
hat one was more ‘dibtinotly in the right than the other, he yet contrives 
to make his readers aware that the two parties*had a large ground im common, 
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and that even Canning did not throw himself altogether loose from the rule-of- 
thumb statesmanship of Castlereagh. . . i 

The book, we arc told, has “ grown out of an attempt made some years ago to give 
some account of English politics to a foreign guest” who “ was not a Ohristian nor 
an European.” The remit is seen in the minuteness of ation of matters 
which every Englishman is supposed to understand perfectly, but which most likely 
e few Englishmen understand thoroughly. 

Where the book principally fails He} 
current by which political cha wero puel It is altogether too insular in 


its dealing with tendencies which were of more than local irt Mr. Cory never 
mentions the French Revolution except to di it. Yet it is acd really 
to understand the events which followed r the victory of Waterloo without 


tracing the connection of the ideas by which the English uation was guided—with 
the ideus which, without being exclusively French, received their fullest expression 
in France at the close of the cighteenth century. 

If, for instance, we take the EE poli or aaia we can easily follow Mr. 
Cory in his argument that Canning was influenced, like Castlereagh, though not so 
much as Castlereagh, by considerations of expediency. 


“dlr, Canning’ we are told (154) “had no sweepi judice against Reformers. In 
his own country he roled for oe i other ae In other Jands he favoured 
liberty so far at least as to do all that he could without embroiling England in a serious 
war, to protect from foreign meddlers all those who were winning a new autonomy, ora 
new MOT < . . He would say, ‘Perhaps the i te are right; as a foreigner, I 
cannot quickly judge as to the goodness of their cause, if they attains considerable amount 
of success itis probable that they are in the right. I am far from thinking that they 
must be right merely becanse they are innovating ; revolution is a malady, and I deplore it, 
but if another State hurries in to choke it, I do my best to secure ita fair fleld; 
in particular I will go against a bigot who interferes with the combatants in another land on 
pretext of religion. z 


It is all true enough; perhaps it even explains all that was consciously present to 
Canning’s mind. Butit is the historian’s business to disentangle from the special 
theories of the actors of history those general tendencies which underlie them, and 


to trnce those tendencies to their ial causes. The Paglia, resistance to the 
ch Revolution is represented on the of politica by the coalition between 
itt and Burke’s friends in the remodelled istry of 1734. Oanning, it must not 


be forgotten, was the pupil of Pitt, not of Burke, and the element which Pitt brought 
with him was resistance to the Revolution as interfering with other nations rather 
than with resistance to it as introducing new forms ot government. It was this 
view which Oanning inherited. When saw the Holy Alliance interfering with 
the rights of nations to settle their internal government in their own way, he set a 
himself against the Holy Alliance just as he had set himself against the 
Revolutionary propaganda and the aggressive military despotism of Napoloon. 

The importance of this sige of Canning’s activity is the greater because it con- 
nects i with all that is inctive in those European international relations of 
the present day. There are certaim tendencies of thought which prevail in one 
nation ag m as in anothergand which are the outcome of the causes by which 
the French Revolutio movement was produced. But Usnning’s foreign policy 
was but part of the ion against the attempt of one or more nations to dictate 
to othera. Mr. Cory’s failure to grasp this side of the matter will probahly lead 
him into difficulti#s when he comes to deal with the events of still more receift times, 


within the limits of a single generation. In the fifth and last volume of The 

ife of H.R.H. the Prinos- Consort, by Theodore Martin (Smith, Elder, & Co.), 

i ty created by the opposition between the demands of nationalities for 
independence in the form of SEak and the interest of the general community of 
European nationa in the maintenance of thg existing order of iaga, as the most 
obvious guarantee of peace, appears in an aggravated form. If the greater part of 
this volume is far leas interesting than its predecessors it is not merely, as has been 
suggested, because failing health made the Prince more despondent thgn he had 
formerly beep, but because neither he nor his bi her had session of the key 
which alone could unlock the diffgulties of the situation. he paie of the 
Prinoe,” we are told, “ were entirely in favour of the establishment of Oonstitational 


A PROBLEAL of any magnitude presented togstateemen is hardly ever solved 
the 


BE 
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Government in Italy. But his moral sanse and pasmon for political honesty wore 
Sa has revolted by the means resorted to for the advancement of this object.” 
ere tan be nothing but admiration for a passion for political honesty. "But we 
may fairly ask whether sympathies “in favour of Constitutional Government ” 
covered anything like the whole ground of the Italian Revolution. Happily, indeed, 
eit was a distinctive featuro of that Revolution that it upheld the banner of Conati- 
tutional Government. But Constitutional Government was not its essence. If it 
was worth anything at all, it was as the vindication of tho right of communities of 
men who are united in heart and thought to be united also in government; and it 
is quite clear from the p of this yolume that the Prince never succeeded in 
ong he significance of fhis idea Yot it is not only certain that this idea ia 
ee ite hold on Enrope, but that thoso who sympathize with it are able to judge 
more fairly,—though they cannot excuse—the bicaches of political morality whic 
accompanied the execution of the task which was placed in the hands of Italian 
statesmen. Liko all now ideas, this idea of nationality hada for. existence 
before it from its birth. All the conventionalities wore against it. Half of the 
paa world outaide Italy held that the yong of Naples and the Grand Duke of 
y had inaliennble and indefeasible rights. The other half held that if thoy 
had no such rights against their subjecte, they had them against other Sovereigns, 
and that the g of Sardinia was such another Sovereign. The true answer to 
this is not that the Sovereigna wore so bad that the change was on the whole better, 
but that the constnt of ie new Italian nation was so pronounced that Viotor 


_ Emmanuel was the accepted head of that nation before the title of King of Italy 


was conferrod upgp him. At Naples, Francis IL., and not Victor Emmanuel, was 
the real foreigner in his own land. Unhappily, Oavour had to express statements 
drawn from the trus ordar of facts in terma drawn from that conventional order which 
would alone be intelligible at European Oourts. It is fortunate that in those years 
English foreign policy was mainly in the hands of Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell, in spite of that wonderful di in which the latter suggested that 
English interesta in the Adriatic might stand in the way of the aoquisttion of 
Venetia by the Italan Government. 
Tf these pages, howover, are from one point of view, less interesting than those 
which preceded them, from another they have evon a higher interest. The diver- 
moe betwean the views of the Princo Consort and the leading Ministers of the 
rown applies s final test to the theory, which shill finds sappo in some quarters, 
that he exorcised an unconstitutional pressure upon those Ministers Itis perfectly 
clear from this volame that he did nothing of the sort. His final achievement, the 
ion. of the modification of Lord Ruasoll's despatch on the seixure of Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell, made as it was in the midst of the extreme weakness and 
pain of his last 1llnesa, and which, in all probability, avarted the horrible catastrophe 
of a war with our brothers in America, was a service which, if it had stood alone, 
would have entitled the Prince to the unbounded gmtitude of contemporaries and of 


Of the revelations of his beautiful domestic life it i pardly becoming to speak, It 
waa founded not morely on the deepest sympathy and lore, but upon that interest in sB 
common work of the greatest moment in which sympathy and love receive their 
highest possible development. - 


E works which have recently appeared on English Constitutional History 

| a well be noticed together. Me Taswell-L 3 Exthlish Gonatitutional 
History (Stevens and Haynes) has been issued in a second edition, revised 
throughout and enlarged. As a text-book for the lecturer it is most valuable. It 
dogs not always observe astrictchsonological soquanog, but b together allthat has 
to be seid on a given subject at the point when that subject te perce to posscas a 
ial importance. At p. 319, for example, we have the w ole history of the disputes 
on*Privilege of Parliament, from Haxey’s case, in the reign of Richard IL, down to Mr. 
‘Whalley’s case in the reign of Victoria. How useful this 1s, only those can tell who have 
struggled to gain information on a subjoot of this kind when it is scatterod over the 
of ordinary histories, and Mr. Taswell-Langmead would be conferring on them 

an addrtional faveur if, in his nex} edition, he would distinguish in his contents, by 
somo peno sign, the ocourrenos of theso episodes in the general narrative. 
The chie t of the book lies in Mr. Taswell-Langmead’s occasional failure to 
grasp the larger movements of society which underlie Constitutional changes. His 
acoount of the inorease of the menena power in the hands of the T'ndor Princes, 
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for instance, is inadequate, and would be much improve by & closer acquaintance 


with the previous “want of governance,” as Proteaaor Stubbs calls it, which is 
revealed in the “ Paston Letters.” . 


his Fifty Years of the English Constitution (Longmans), Alr. Sheldon Amos 
supplies a want in our historical literatuge. He recounts the principal changes 
effected in the Constitution between 1830 and 1880, dealing with them on the true 
principle that these changes are to be traced, not merely in law-books, but by refer- 
ping te the utterances of statesmen, to critical aota of pnbhe policy, to the conduct 
of Parliamentary majorities, and to the assumptions of th® Hxeoutive Government. 
The work is fairly carried out ın the spirit in whioh it was devised. But it is to bo 
regretted that the author did not soe-fit to give a general view of tho conection 
which undoubtedly exists between the Constitutional changes which he depicts, and 
the general current of thought of which they are expressions. He would thas have 
prn a unity to a book which, as it stands, is rather fraginentary in its com D. 
he very recent period, too, to which it is brought down, interferes with the calm 
and judicial survey of events which ought to be ihe chief characteristic of a Oonsti- 
tutional history. The chapter Spaned by Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration will 
certainly not be closed till we learn how far his acts are acospted or modified by his 
sucosssors, and the observations on Mr. Graham Berry’s Administration in Victoria 
would have been of more weight if they had been kept back till after the results 
of that gentleman's fall from powor had been known. With all these drawbacks, 
however, the book may safely be commended to those who wish to gein on idea of 
the changes effected in Government in the last fifty years. 


NOTHER especially useful publication is Professor Wilis-Bund’s Selection of 
À Oases froin the State Trials. Vol. 1.—Trials for Ti euson, 1327-1660 (Cambridgo 
University Press). Every one e ed, either in teaching or in historical 
inquiry, must have felt the want of euch a book, taken from the unwieldy volumes 
of the State Trial. The Treason-law of the Middle Ages and of the sixteenth and 


seventeenth centuries was a most important factor in the history of the country, ` 


and & knowledge of the way in which it was carried out in practice is of the very 
greatest assistance in enabling the student to understand what, at any given time, 
was tho relation between the and his subjects. Professor Willis-Hand has 
made his selection with judgmont, though it is a pity that he bas not given ns Pariis- 
mentary triala alongside of the trials in tho ordinary Jaw-courta instead of relegat- 
ing them to a future volume, as the two classes of cases would have thrown light 
on one another. No doubt a close scrutiny may givo rise to corrections in a futuro 
edition. On one point it is possible at once fo valine the author’s mind. After 
noticing the case of Goodman, the Catholio priest who was condemned to death in 
1641, he says: © What was Goodinan’s fate does not appear. It is quite possible 
that Charles may have taken adyantage of his petition, as he did of Strafford’s, and 
allowed him to be executed.” On the contrary, it appears distinctly that Goodman 
was not executed. Churles has quite ains onough of his own to without the 
addition of pages ilt. a a it ie hard to know what Professor Willis-Buod 
means by saying o Ldhg Parhament, that “The ordinances began in 1643.” 
The firat ordinance was passed in 1641, almost immediately after theKing conf 
menced his journey to Scotland. It was the immediate consequence of his desertipn 
of his post. bd e 
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HISTORY AND TRAVEL. ° 


(Under the Direction of Professor E. H. ParMer.) 


a 

P, Asiatic Turkey; a Narrative of a Journey from Bombay to the 
Bosphorus. By Grattan Geary, Editor of tho Times of ndia (Sampson Low, 

and Co.), is the title of an interesting and thoughtfully written acoount of a 
of the world little known to English travellers. Since Oolonel Chesney's 
uphrates expedition in 1831, the route to India through the Persian Gulf has been 
completely neglected. Yat, although we no longer hear it mentioned in Parliament 
or discussed by military men, Mr. tells us that “it is the dream of men, not 
iven wholly to ‘dreaming dreams,’ that the railway along the Huphrates or the 
is Volley will, when constructed, be prolo down tha Persian shore of the 

Gulf, and between the mountains of Beloochi and the sea as far ss Kurrashes. 
Here it will join the Indian railway system, by the soon, we hope, to be completed 
Indus Valley line, and London will thus be brought nearer to Caleutta than 1t was 
once to Edinburgh,” At present the difficulties of travelling are very great 
Mr. Geary mentions a French oficer who was for œ short distance his fellow- 
traveller, who aras proceeding to Europe “by the route through Persia, intending 
to cross the Caspian to Baku; thence to make the best of his way to Tiflis, where 
he would take the train to Poti, on the Black Sea, which he would cross in a Russian 
steamer, and then go up the Don, taking the train to St. Petersburg. . - . Thanks 
to the comparative shortness of the Persian route, and to the completeness of the 
Russian railway system, Captain Jourdan had no doubt traversed the more 
civilized portions of Ruama and Northern Europe, and settled down in Paris before 


. I was out of Asiatic Turkey.” 
The P r T 


ersian Gulf at present is almost entirely under English influence. To this, 
indeed, we must attribute its growing trade, which would be impossible but for the 
repression of piracy by Hnglish gunboats. “ If it were not for the neficent influence 
of the British Government, the ‘Kingdom of Security’—oman means ‘security’ 
or sattled peace—would be in a state of complete anarchy.* Unfortunately, our 
power has been zo disinterestedly exercised, that we have not acquired any righta 
whatever over the shores of the Gulf, and are content to undertake the police of its 
waters—a task which clearly belongs of right to the riparian Powers—without 
obtaining a farthing of tribute or an inch of territory. We have neglected to 
acquire any legal right to the fidelity and allegiance of sheikhs of thse protected 
islandg and of the pearl fisheries, which now are being mpidl annexed by the.Turks 
along the whole south-western or Arabian coast of the Gulf. What effect the 
British protectorate over the Asistio domisions wf the Sultan may have on this 
state of things, remains to be seen. A panne our position in the Gulf, from a 
legal and international point of view, been most anomalous. “The Resident 
at Bushire has exercised an informal dictatorsbip whewvor the Persian, the Turkish, 
gt the Omani power was not able to assert itself decisively ; but as one or the other 
of those sovereigns claimed jurisdiction over every strip of coast and every island 
im the Gulf, the possibility of embarrassing complications could never be overlooked.” 
B „or the Shat el Arab, os the immense river form by the united Tigris 
and Euphrates is called, is in becoming dlls et Mr. Geary notes its 
European houses and places of business, “bric -built and with glass windows.” 
Steamers come hero weakly from Bombay and neonthly from London, and "at timos 
twelve steamors are to be soon loading ìn a line in the river off the town.” 

Mr. Geary’s next halting-place 1s the, to us, helr my mia city of Baghdad. 
“On the five hundred miles of waterway betweon Bussorah and Baghdad there are 
only four places where ıt is worth while for a steamer to stop, even for a few 
minutes. For one hundred nnd §ty miles below Baghdad the steamer never stopa 
at all, and this through the midst of boundless plains which are the most fertile 
and easily cultivated in the whole world!” At Baghdad our traveller made the 
acqugintance of the Governor-General, Kadreo Pasha, by whom he was most 


* We endorse Mr. Gear's conclusions, bat myst demur to his philology, omar ia spelt 
with an ‘‘ain,” and means nothing of the sort. 
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* favourably impressed. His Excellency speaks Turkish, Arabic, Persian, and French 
fiuently, and English very fairly. He takes in, and regularly reads, three papers 
published in the English language—the London Times, the Times of India, and 
gne of the Constantinopolitan papers. He is, Mr. Geary thinks, a man of decision 
of character, which will be reflected in his administration. ‘The t fault,” he 
observes, “of the Govornors-General since Redif Pasha’s time is, that they give 
ordera which are good enough in themselves, but do not know how to compel their 
subordinates to carry them into effect. RedifePasha had a way of hanging male- 
factors who were condemned to death, and TOR other unpleasant things with 
romptitude and thoroughness, which gave Mesopotamia a new start in eivilization.” 
Midhat Pashs, too, is we remembered TOF his able and most boneficial administra- 
tion. “If he had continued a few years longer in that government, he would have 
changed the face of the country. But even he is accused of a want of firmness 
in dealing with delinquents. He was quite free from corruption himself, but®he too 
easily Sd rake of putting a stop to it among the underlings.” 

So absolutely untainted by this prevailing vice was Midhat, that when summoned 
from this rich government to Constantinople he was actually obliged to sell his 
watoh to provide the money for his journey. A morohant in Baghdad recognized 
the watch, bought it himsel and returned it to Midhat. 

Space forbids us to notice Mr. Geary’s account of the ruined cities of Otesiphon 
and Seleucia, Babylon and Nineveh. In connexion with this last name, however, 
we cannot entirely omit his interesting account of Mr Hormuzd Rassgm, and of the 
Chaldean Christians of Mosul From this gentleman Mr. Geary has collected 
a mass of most valuable and curious information abont this ancient race, whioh ho 

iots will in future play an important part in building up a new civilization 
in the East. 

The concluding chapters give an account of the now historical Turkish mission 
to Shere Ali at Cabul, in 1877, where our policy is freely discussed and criticized. 
and a brief notice of the exhausted state of key nt the end of the war with 
Bussia. The chapter headed “ The Railway Question,” in which the engineering 
and other difficulties of the Euphrates Valley route are considered, will’ also be 
found well worthy of attention. 


TEE History of Russia from the Earliest Times to the year 1877 (Sampson Low & 
Co.) is the title of an exhaustive book written by AL Alfred Rambaud’and trans- 
lated by Leonora B. Lang. It is in two volumes, and is ofa comprehensive cha- 
racter, dealing with the period and people from a geographical and ethnological as well 
as on historical point of view. The work is e will good maps, chronologically 
arranged, which show uta glance the remarkable growth of the Russian Empire, 
and place on a more satisfactory footing -the ethnographical relation of the vast 
number of tribes and peoples over whom the “ Czar of All the Russias” rules. 
The opening chapter on the Geography of Russia contains mattor of universal 
interest, and although it adds perhaps little to our knowledge, yet it places impor- 
tant statistics before the reader ine, pleasing and intelligible form. 


“While the rest of Europe has about 15,52%miles of coast, Russia with a much more oon- 
siderable surface possesses only 5514 myles of coast, and of this noarly half (2680 miles) 
belongs to the Icy Ocean and the White Sea.” 


The pages on Russian ethnography contain a condensed account of an intrica 
subject. It is unfortungte that the author should have introduced e spelling of ius 
own fur tribal and other names, the gies (tied of which is already so confusing. 


‘The translator has followed the French ing ‘ where it ap to her to convey 
to English ears the correct pronunciation,” but she has m the confusion worse 
confounded by her explanation. e ° 

The ethnological alinition of the Russian Slavs are so complex that we may con- 


tolate the author upon having succeeded so well as he has. Tho undoubted 
candmavian elementa in the modern Russians are accounted for satisfactorily.t 


“Whether the name of Russia or of Rouss was Stiginally derived from a province of 
Sweden or from the banks of the Dnieper, the feot remains that with the arrival of the 
e Vmangians in Slavonia the true history of Russia commences. ° ; 
“ Whether the Varangians were pure Soandivavians, or whether they were mi led grith 
Slav adventurers, it seams oertain that the former element predominated, and that we may 
identify these men from the North with the sea-kings zo celebrated in the West during the 
dlecay of the Carolings.”’ : 


s 
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A% account is algo given of the obscure period from the time of Rurik, till the @ 
enslavement of Russin by tho Mongols under Genghis-Khan, which is too long fore 

otation, but will be found very interesting reading. The narratives of the 
ition of Iror (the son of Rarik) Constantinople, the intréductaon *of 
Ohristianity during the regency of Olga his widow, the contesta between tho? 
Russian and the Greaks in the reign of Sviatoslaf his son, are important contribu- 
tions to our historical knowledge. 

We must also give a passing word pf commendation to those of the work 
which contain an account of imir, the Olovis of Russia (who presents the 
spectacle of a, Northman of the type of Robert the Devil suddenly becoming tho good 
lang Robert), ea Great, the Russian Charlemagne, whose code of laws and 
love of letters in a barbafous age have established his reputation ; the rise of Kief, 
the mother of Russian cities; t a ey Russian Obristianity, and its social, 
literary saud artistic results. Tho foundation of Nijni Novgorod by George IL, and 
the Russian republics of Pskof ond Viatka, the rise of the Livonian Knights 
and their union with the Teutonic order established among the Prussian Lithua- 
nians, are all of them familiar to the student of history, and are here told in a freah 
und pleasing manner. 

It is eae possible to over-estimate the influence of the conquesta of Genghis- 
Khan upon Russian development. AL Rambanud does not fall into this error, but 
attibutes peculiarities which some authors trace to Mongol influence, to the inter- 
muxture of race consequent upon the contesta between the Slavonic and Byzantine 
Princes. S 

“Tf the Mongol yoke has influenced the Russian development it us indirectly. 1. In 
separating Russfs from the West. 10 making her a political dependency of Asia, it perpetuated 
in the country that Byzantine half-cvilizatidn, whose inferiority to Ea civilization 
became daily more obvions. % The Tatar conquest also favoured indirectly the establish- 
ment of abeolute power "’ 


The writer has given a new rominence to the Lithuanian conquest of Western 
Russia and the union of the Polish and the Lithuanin States. e formation of 
astern Rusma and the narmtive of the princes of Moscow are. already matters of 
history; but so careful, and, at the same time, so readable an account as that 
contained in the book before us is well worth perusal. “The honour of the princes 
of Moscow is to have created the living germ which became Great Russia.” 

Under Ivan the Great the Russian State, which had been during the reigns of the 
eight preceding Muscovite princes nearly stxfled between the t Lithuanian 
empire and the vast possessions of the Mongols, made its unity afact The Tartar 
rule was abolished by the wars with the Great Horde and the n, and the power 
of Muscovy, the forerunner of Great Russia, was established. Ivan was the crude * 
impersonation of that Muscovite diplomacy which has passed into a proverb. “ He 
exhausted his enemies by pee cuneons and delay, and never employed force until it 
wns absolutely necessary.” e struggle with the Polo-Lithuanian State for the 
empire over the Slav world, which was not to end for centuries, and the struggle 
with the Western neighbours of Russia to secure the freedom of the Baltic and 
Black Sne ToT now commenced. ae 

i e dynasty of the Ivans the Krgmlin arose in all the grandeur of Eastern 
art and ic stren the mineral resou of the country were developed, and 

ə veil which concealed the rest of Europe ffom Ruésia was rent, on army of con- 
Kiderable magnitude was raised, Siberia was conquered and civilization began. 
Te the reign of Ivan the Loses who exchanged the title of Grand Prince for 
thé of Tzar of Moscow, the English first appeared in Russia; the author’s account 
of this circumstance is highly interesting. The well-known stor} of the times of 
Peter the Great gains rather than loses in the hands of M. Rambaud, We may 
imagine ourselves carried bagk to the ern nior and liring our lives umong 

* the men and women whom he so vividly s. Very realistic, too, are the de- 
scriptions of the invasion of Russia by Oharles . the defeat of Peter at Narva, 
*the overthrow of the Swedes at Pultowa, one of the bloodiest battles in the 
history of war. Of the a of Ruesia under Peter the Great and 
Catherine IL, of the war of the Pol®h election (1783-35), of the Seven Years’ War, of 
the first (1772), second and third (£790-95) partitions of Poland, this book fully treets. 
As we approach the pomon gg Teg the present century, our interest may be said to ẹ 
inate. It isin those latter times that Russia has been brought more into contact 
with our own country, and another element, besides that of mere antiquarian and 
historical interest, is brought into the subyot. Tho scheme of Paul L and of 
Bonaparte against India and the League of Neutrality which caused no small 
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amount of uneasiness in Britain, tho reign of Alexandor I. with its now fereign 
policy, the first war with Napoleon. and The Patriotic war, are all of them subjects 
of importance. 


° “Tf Napoleon, instead of plunging into Russia, had contented himself with organizing and 
defendmg the ancient ity of Lithuania, no power on earth could have prevented the 
establishment of the Polish Lithuanian State within its former limits. The destinies of 
France and of Europe would have been changed.” 


Contrasted with late events the reigns paca I and Alerander IL (as we 
have them presented to usin this volume) have a new importance. The history of 
the first Turkish war in 1826, and of the second Turkish war in 1853-4, read, while 
the memory of the third Turkish war of 1877-8 is still fresh, cannot faul to furnish 
some explanation af the diplomacy and foreign policy of Russia. 

This treatise is in every senge of the word a valuable one, and will be read with 
increasing interest as time passes on. The causes and effects of the Orimean war, 
the stirring events which occurred after the death of Nicholas L and the succession 
of Alexander IL, the Treaty of Paris, the Act of 19th February, 1861, and the 
Sure in Asia, are alike made matters of history. M. Rambaud has, however, 
ventured into the regions of fancy in his interpretation of the policy of Russia, 
and the concluding words of his work are sufficiently remarkable. , 

“Russia, sketched out by Rurik, dispersed after Iaroslaf the Great, reunited by the 
dynasty of the Ivans, Europeanized by Peter the Great and Catherine IL, delivered from 
serfage by Alexander LI., now enters into a new phase of her history. The wars of to-day 
have their consequences, not only upon the external relations of peoples, bib also upon their 
internal development, The foreign policy of Russia, in spite of all changes, has never 
allowed itself to be turned from the three great aums which she has followed since Ivan tho 
Great—the conclumon of the duel with the Polo-Lithuanian State for the hegemony of the 
new worlds; the struggle with her Western neighbours to secure the freedom of the Baltac 
and Black Sea; and the revenge for the Tatar yoke, whether taken on the Turanians of 
Central Asia, or those of Constantinople.” 

AL. Rambaud predicts a future alliance between France and Russia at no very 
distant date. ether his prediction has any foundation is a mere matter of 
opinion, and the effest of such an alliance upon the future of Europe is a matter of 


conjecture. 

the original appears to have suffered little in ita English rendering. Hnglish 
readers muy be grateful to the translator for placing within their reach a book of 
such intrinsio merit. 








“Rtas Lonspae on Gur’s Hospitat.”—The writer of the Article with this 
heading, in our last No., wishes to withdraw an expression occurring on p. 880, 
—‘‘is not only untrue but malignantly so.” Dr. Moxon states that in hurriedly 
writing these words he did nos perceive a construction of them which has been 
pointed out to him as possible. He sys: “I of course did not mean by them to 
impute to Miss Lonsdale deliberatg falsehood, of which I believe that lady to be 
quite incapable.” Dr. Moxon adds: “I was deeply sensible of the inaccuraty 
in point of fact and the want of benignity of feeling in the statements I gras 
criticising, and the juXtnposition of these impressions led to the phraseology.”Ep. 
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